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T* b ee entertained in favour of young Edward, 19079: 4 
kept the Engliſh from being fully ſeuſible of the extreme [. 
loſs, which they had ſuſtained by the death of the great monarch | 
who filled the throne z and all men baſtened with alacrity to take the oath 
of allegiance to his ſon and ſucceſſor. This prince was in the twenty- 
third year of his age, was of an agreeable figure, of a mild and gentle diſ- 
poſition, and having never diſcovered a propenſity to any dangeraqus vice, 
| it was natural to prognoſticate tranquillity and happineſs from his govern- 
« ment. But the firſt act of his reign blaſted all theſt hopes, aha t 
and ſhewed him to be totally unqualified for that perilous the king | | 
ſituation, in which every Engliſh monarch, during thoſe 

ages, had, from the unſtable form of the conſtitution, and the turbulent "i 
diſpoſitions of the people detived from it, the misfortune to be placed. 

The indefatigable Robert Bruce, though his army had been diſperſed, and * 
he himſelf bad heen obliged to take ſhelter in the weſtern iſles, remained Ne. 
not long unactiye; but before the death of the late king, had ſallied from "i 
his retreat, had again collected his followers, had appeared in the field, | 
and had obtained by ſurprize au important advantage over Aymer de | 


— — 
— 


Valence, who commanded the Engliſh forces *. He was now become ſo | © 
Vor. II. A | | 
Frivet, p. 346. 
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conſiderable as to have afforded the king of England ſufficient glory in 


ſubduing him, without incurring any danger of ſeeing all thoſe mighty 
preparations, made by his father, fail in the enterprize. But Edward, 
Inſtead of purſuing his advantages, marched but a little way into Scot- 
land ; and having an utter incapacity, and equal averſion, for all applica- 
tion or ſerious buſineſs, he immediately returned upon his footiteps, and 
diſbanded his army. His grandees perceived from this conduct, that the 
authority of the crown, fallen into ſuch feeble hands, was no longer to be 
dreaded, and that every inſolence might be practiſed by them with impunity, 
Tus next meaſure taken by Edward gave them an inelina- 
His — tion to attack thoſe prerogatives which no longer kept them 
for ſavour- in awe. There was one Piers Gavaſton, ſon of a Gaſcon 
—·ͤ knight of ſome diſtinction, Who had honourably ſerved the 
| late king, and who, in reward of his merits, had obtained an 
eſtabliſhment for his ſon in the family of the prince of Wales. This young 
man ſoon infinuated himſelf into the affections of his maſter, by his agree- 
able behaviour and by ſupplying him with all thoſe innocent, though frivo- 
lous amuſements, which ſuited his capacity and his inclinations. He was 
endowed with the utmoſt elegance of ſhape and perſon, was noted for a fine 
mien arid eaſy carriage, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in all warlike and genteel 
exetciſes, and was celebrated for thoſe quick ſallies of wit, in which his 
countrymen uſually excel. By all theſe accompliſhments he gained ſo en- 
tire an aſcendant over young Edward, whoſe heart was ſtrongly diſpoſed ts 
friendſhip and confidence, that the late king, apprehenſive of the conſequen- 
ces, had baniſhed him the kingdom, and had, before he died, made his ſon 
promiſe never to recall him. But no ſooner did he find himſelf maſter, as 
he vainly imagined, than he ſent for Gavaſton 3 and, even before his ar- 
rival at court endowed him with the whole earldom of Cornwal, which had 
eſcheated to the crown by the death of Edmond, fon of Richard king of 
the Romans d. Not content with conferring on him thoſe poſſeſſions, 
which had ſufficed as an appanage for a prince of the blood, he daily load- 
ed- him with new honours and riches ; married him to his own niece, 
filter of the ear] of Gloceſter; and ſeemed to enjoy no pleaſure in his 
royal dignity,:but as it enabled him to exalt to the — ſplendor this 
object of his fond affections. 
Diſcostent Fux haughty barons, offended at the ſuperiority of a minion, 
— the ba- whaſe birth, though reputable, they deſpiſed, as much inferior 
their own, concealed not their diſcontent : and ſoon found 
reaſons 4 boy their animoſity in the character and conduct of the man 
they hated. Inftead of diſarming envy by the moderation and modeſty of 
his behaviour, Gavaſton diſplayed his power and influence with the ut 
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. XIV. Cuar: XIV. EDWARD II. | | 3 | 
glory in moſt oftentation ; and deemed no circumitance of his good fortune ſo a- | 
mighty greeable as it's enabling him to eclipſe and mortify all his rivals. He was 1 
Edward, vain-glorious, profuſe, rapacious; fond of exterior pomp and appearance, F 
to Scots giddy with proſperity ; and, as he imagined, that his fortune was now as 
applica- ſtrongly rooted in the kingdom, as his aſcendant was uncontrouled over the ! 
eps, and weak monarch, he was negligent in engaging partizans, who might ſup- 
that the port his ſudden and ill-eſtabliſhed grandeur. / At all tournaments, he took 
ger to be delight in foiling the Engliſh nobility by his ſuperior addreſs: In every 
npunity, converſation, he made them the object of his wit and raillery : Every day 
\ inclins- his enemies multiplied upon him; and naught was wanting but a little 
pt them time to cement their union and render it fatal both to him and to his 
Gaſcon maſter ©, | 
red the Ir behoved the king to take a journey to France, both in order to do | 
ained an homage for the dutchy of Guienne, and to eſpouſe the princeſs Iſabella, q 
is young to whom he had long been affianced, though unexpected accidents bad 
is agree- hitherto retarded the completion of the marriage l. Edward left Gavaſton . 
gh frivo- guardian of the realm ©, with more ample powets, than had uſually been 04 
He was conferred ?; and, on his return with his young queen, renewed all the | 
JO 0 proofs of that fond attachment to the favourite, of which every one ſo 
| genteel loudly complained. This princeſs was of an imperious and intriguing 
hich his ſpirit ; and finding that her huſband's capacity required, as his temper 
=d {6 ea. inclined, him to be governed, ſhe thought herſelf beſt intitled on every 
ſpoſed to account, to perform the office; and ſhe conttacted a mortal hatred againſt - 
onſequen- the perſon who had diſappointed her in theſe expectations. She was well 
ge his ſon pleaſed, therefore, to ſee a combination of the nobility forming againſt 
naſter, as Gavaſton, who ſenſible of her hatred, had wantonly provoked her by new 
re his ar- inſults and injuries. 
chich had Tonus, carl of Lancaſter, couſin-german to the king, and firſt © - _. 8. 
d king of prince of the blood, was by far the moſt opulent and powerful ſub- IP 
oſſeſſions, je& in England, and poſſeſſed in his own right, and ſoon after in that of 
ally load- his wife, heireſs of the family of Lincoln, no leſs than fix carldoms, with a 
ns Jeu | propagionable eftate in land, attended with all the juriſdictions and power 
rocker * which commonly, in that age were annexed to landed property. He was 


turbulent and factious in his diſpoſition ; mortally hated the favourite, 
3 whoſe influence over the king exceeded his own ; and he ſoon became the 
2 head of that party among the barons, who deſired the depreſſion of this 
h inferior inſolent ſtranger. The confederated nobles bound themſelves by oath to 


bon found expel Gavaſtgn : Both ſides began already to put themſelves in a warlike 
f the man poſture : The licentiouſneſs of the age broke out in robberies and other 
nodeſty of A 2 
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diſorders, the uſual prelude of civil war: And the royal authority, deſpiſed ſome 
in the king's own hands, and hated in thoſe of Gavaſton, became inſuffici- ſtrat 
ent for the execution of the laws, and the maintenance of peace in the prop 
kingdom. A parliament being ſummoned at Weſtminſter, Lancaſter and great 
his party came thither with an armed retiuue; and were there enabled to were 
' impoſe their own terms on the ſovereign. They required the baniſhment atior 
of Gavaſton, impoſed an oath on him never to return, and engaged the parli 
biſhops who never failed to interpoſe in all civil concerns, to pronounce a nul 
him excommunicated, if he remained any longer in the kingdom, Ed- tirel) 
ward was obliged to ſubmit ® ; but even in his compliance, gave proofs of comt 
his fond attachment to his favourite. Inſtead of removing all umbrage, + thor! 
by ſending him to his own country, as was expected, he appointed him was 
lord lieutenant of Ireland i, attended him to Briſtol on his journey thither, and | 
and before his departure conferred on him new lands and riches both in mas, 
Gaſcony and England k, Gavaſton, who did not want bravery, and poſ- vern! 
ſeſſed talents for war i, ated, during his government, with vigour againſt ſenti 
ſome Iriſh rebels, whom he ſubdued. | force 
| M&anwHiLe the king, leſs ſhocked with the illegal violence which had ſelve 
been impoſed upon him, than unhappy in the abſence of his minion, em- for t 
ployed every expedient to ſoften the oppoſition of the barons to his re- and 
turn; as if ſucceſs in that point were the chief object of his government. decl; 
The high office of hereditary ſteward was conferred on Lancaſter : His Were 
0 father-in-law, the earl of Lincoln, was bought off by other conceſſions: be d 
{ | | Earl Warenne was alſo mollified by civilities, grants, or promiſes : The | thou 
1 inſolence of Gavaſton being no longer betore men's eyes, was leſs the ob- 1 
| BS ject of general indignation : And Edward, deeming matters ſufficieatly A 
[ | . prepared for his purpoſe, applied to the court of Rome, and obtained for the « 
| | i Gavaſton a diſpenſation from that oath which the barons had compelled to th 
iq [ him to take, that he would for ever abjure the realm ®. He went down to mon 
| N Cheſter, to receive him on his firſt landing from Ireland; flew into his penſ 
1 arms with tranſports of joy; and having obtained the formal conſent of adul 
4 Ii i the barons in parhament to his re- eſtabliſnment, ſet no longer any bounds ' of 
I } to his &xtravagant fondneſs and affeftion. Gavaſton himſelf, forgetting cheq 
| ay his paſt? misfortunes, and blind to their cauſes, reſumed the ſame oftenta- mag 
11 ; tion and inſolence; and became more than ever the _— of general de- the! 
1 ; teſtation among the nobility. a gn 
1 | | | Tas barons firit diſcovered their animoſity by abſenting themſelves pow 
| from parlfament ; and anding that his expedient had not been ſucceſsful, king 
e they began to think of employing ſharper and more effectual remedies. elare 
t | | ; Though there had ſcarcely been any national ground of complaint, except 
J 1 5 rin. cont. p. 5. h Rymer, vol. iii. p. 80. i Ibid. p 92. Murimuth, ö *J 
N 5.3 Nuymer, yol iii. p. 8). | Heming. vol. i. p. 248. T. ce la More, Bra 
| p. s. © Rywer, vol. iii. p. 16 We; 
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ſome diſſipation of the public treaſure ; Though all the acts of mal-admini- 
ſtration, objected to the king and his favourite, ſeemed of a nature more 
proper to excite heart burnings in a ball or aſſembly, than commotions in a 
great kingdom: Yet ſuch was the ſituation of the times, that the barons 
were determined, and wereable, to make them the reaſons of a total alter- 
ation in the conſtitution and civil government, Having come to 

parliament, in defiance of the laws and the king's prohibition, wich — 
a numerous retinue of armed followers, they found themſelves en- 

tirely maſters ; and they preſented a petition, which was equivalent to a 
command, requiring Edward to devolve on a choſen junto the whole au- 
thority, both of the crown and of the parliament. The king 
was obliged to fign a commiſſion, empowering the prelates 
and barons to ele& twelve perſons, who ſhould, till the term of Michael- 
mas, in the following year, have authority to enact ordinances for the go- 
vernment of the kingdom, and regulation of the king's houſehold ; con- 
ſenting that theſe ordinances ſhould, thenceforth, and for ever, have the 
force of laws ; allowing the ordainers to forta aſſociations, among them- 
ſelves and their friends, for their ſtrict and regular obſervance ; and all this 
for the greater glory of God, the ſecurity of the church, and the honour 
and advantage of the king and kingdom a. The barons in return ſigned a 
declaration, in which they acknowledged, that they owed theſe conceſſions 
merely to the king's free grace; promiſed that this commiſſion ſhould never 
be drawn into precedent ; and engaged, that the power of the ordainers 


16th March. 


ſhould expire at the time appointed o. 


Tus choſen junto accordingly framed their ordinances, and pre- 
ſented them to the king and parliament, for their confirmation in 
the enſuing year. Some of theſe ordinances were laudable, and tended 
to the regular execution of juſtice : Such as thoſe, requiring ſheriffs to be 
men of property, aboliſhing the practice of iſſuing privy ſeals for the ſuſ- 
penſion of juſtice, reſtraining the practice of purveyance, prohibiting the 


1311. 


adulteration and alteration of the coin, excluding foreigners from the farms 


of the revenue, ordering all payments to be regularly made into the ex- 
chequer, revoking all late grants of the crown, and giving the parties da- 
mages in the caſe of vexatious proſecutions. But what chiefly grieved 
the king, was the ordinance for the removal of evil counſellors, by which 
a great number of perſons were by name excluded from every office of 
power and profit ; and Piers Gavalton himſelf was for ever baniſhed the 
king's dominions, under the penalty, in caſe of diſobedience, of being de- 
elared a public enemy, Other perſons, more agreeable to the barons, 
A 43 | 
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; were ſubſtituted in all the offices. And it was ordained, that, for the fu. 


ture, all the conſiderable dignities in the houſehold, as well as in the Jaw, 
revenue, and mi'itary governments, ſhould be appointed by the baronage 
in parliament ; and the power of making war, or aſſembling his military 
tenants, ſhould no longer be veſted ſaldly in the king, nor be exerciſed with- 
out the conſent of the nobility. 
Epwazn, from the ſame weakneſs, both in his temper and fituation, 
which had engaged him to grant this unlimited commiſſion to the barons, 
was led to give a parliamentary ſanction to their ordinances : But as a 
A SKA of the ſame character, he ſecretly made a proteſt againſt them, 
and declared, that, fince the commiſſion was granted only for the making 
of ordinances to the advantage of king and kingdom, ſuch articles as 
ſhould be found prejudicial to both, were to be held as not ratified and 
confirmed v. It is no wonder, indeed, that he retained a firm purpoſe to 
revoke ordinances, which had been impoſed on him by violence, which en- 
tirely annihilated the' royal authority, and above all which deprived him 
of the company and ſociety of a perſon whom, by an unuſual infatuation, 
he valued above all the world, and above every confideration of intereſt or 
tranquillity. 
As ſoon, therefore, as Edward, removing to York, had freed himſelf 
from the immediate terror of the barons' power, he invited back Gavaſton 
from Flanders, which that favourite had made the place of his retreat ; 
and declaring his baniſhment to be illegal, and contrary to the laws and 
cuſtoms of the kingdom d, openly re-inſtated him in his former credit and 
authority. The barons, highly provoked at this diſappointment, and ap- 
prehenſive of danger to themſelves, from the declared animoſity of ſo 
powerful a minion, ſaw, that either his or their ruin was now inevitable; 
and they renewed, with redoubled zeal, their former confederacy againſt 
him. The earl of Lancaſter was a dangerous head of this alliance: Guy, 
earl of Warwic, entered into it with a furious and precipitate paſſion : 
Humphrey Bohun earl of Hereford, the conſtable, and Aymer de Va- 
lence, earl of Pembroke, brought to it a great acceſſion of power and in- 
tereſt, Even earl Warenne deſerted the royal cauſe, which he had bi- 
therto ſupported, and was induced to embrace the fide of the confedera» 
: And as Robert de Winchelſey, archbiſhop of Canterbury, proſeſ- 
ſed himſelf of the ſame party, he determined the body of the clergy, and 
conſequently the people, to declare againſt the King and his minion, 80 
predominant, at that time, was the power of the great nobility, that the 
combination of a few of them was always able to ſhake the throne ; and 
ſuch an univerſal concurrence became irreſiſtible. The earl of Lancaſter 


d Ryley's placit. Parl. p- 30. 54. 
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ſuddenly raiſed an army, and marched to York, where he found the king 
already removed to Newcaſtle * ; He flew thither in purſuit of him; and 
Ecward had juſt time to eſcape to Tinmouth, where he embarked, and 
failed with Gavaſton to Scarborough. He left his favourite in that 
fortreſs, which, had it been properly ſupplied with proviſions, was deem- 
ed impregnable; and he marched forwards to York, in hopes of raiſing 

an army, which might be able to ſupport him againſt his enemies. Pem- 

broke was ſent by the confederates to beſiege the caſtle of Scarborough; 

and Gavaſton, ſenſible of the bad condition of his garriſon, was obliged to 

capitulate and ſurrender himſelf priſoner t. He ſtipulated, that x30, 

he ſhould remain in Pembroke's hands for two months; that 1% h May. 

endeavours ſhould, during that time, be . mutually uſed for a general ac- 

commodation ; that if the terms propoſed by the barons were not accep- 
ted, the caſtle ſhould be reſtored to bim in the ſame condition as when he 

ſurrendered it; and that the earl of Pembroke and Henry Piercy ſhould, 

by contract, pledge all theit᷑ lands for the fulfilling of theſe conditions . 
Pembroke, now maſter of the perſon of this public enemy, conducted him 

to the caſtle of Dedington, near Branbury ; where, on pretence of other 

buſineſs, he left him, protected by a feeble guard“. Warwic, probably 

in concert with Pembroke, attacked the caſtle : The garriſon refuſed to 

make any reſiſtance ; Gavaſton was yielded up to him, and conducted to 

Warwic caſtle : The earls of Lancaſter, Hereford, and Arundel, Mid 


immediately repaired thither * : And without any regard, either G don. 


to the laws or the military capitulation, they ordered the head * 
of the obnoxious favourite to be ſtruck off by the hands of the execy- 
tioner ?, , F | 

Tux king had retired northward to Berwic, when he heard of Gavaſ- 
ton's murder; and his reſentment was proportioned to the affection 
which he had ever borne him while living. He threatened ven- 
geance on all the nobility who had been active in that bloody ſcene, 
and he made preparations for war in all parts of England. But be- 
ing leſs conſtant in his enmities than in his friendſhips, he ſoon af- 
ter hearkened to terms of accommodation ; granted the barons a pardon 
of all offences; and as they ſtipulated to aſk him publicly pardon on their 
knees *, he was ſo pleaſed with theſe vain appearances of ſubmiſſion, that 
he ſeemed to have ſincerely forgiven them all paſt injuries. But as they 
ſtill pretended notwithſtanding their lawleſs conduct, a great anxiety for 
the maintenance of law, and required the eſtabliſhment of their former 
ordinances as a neceſſary ſecurity for that purpoſe, Edward told them, 

A4 
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that he was willing to, grant them a free and legal confirmation of ſach of 
theſe ordinances as were not entirely derogatory to the prerogative of 


the crowu. This anſwer was received, for the preſent, as ſatisfactory. 


The king's perſon after the death of Gavaſton, was now become leſs ob- 
noxious to the public; and as the ordinances inſiſted on appeared to be 
nearly the ſame with thoſe which had formerly been extorted from Henry 
III. by Mountfort, and which had been attended with fo many fatal con- 
ſequences, they were, on that account, demanded with leſs vehemence by 
the nobility and people. The minds of all men ſeemed to be much ap- 
peaſed ; The animoſities of faction no longer prevailed : And England, 
now united under its head, would henceforth be able, it was hoped, to 
take vengeance on all its enemies ; particularly on the Scots, whoſe pro- 
greſs was the object of general reſentment and indignation, 
"ae IMMEDIATELY after Edward's retreat from Scotland Ro- 
War with bert Bruce lett his faſtneſſes, in which he intended to have 
Scotland. ſheltered his feeble army; and ſupplying his defect of ſtrength 


by ſuperior vigour and abilities, he made deep impreſſion on all his ene- 


mies, foreign and domeſtic. He chaced lord Argyle, and the chieſtain 
of the Macdowals, from their hills, and made himſelf entirely maſter of 
the high country : He thence invaded, with ſucceſs the Cummins in the 
low countries of the north: He took the caſtles of Inverneſs, Forfar, and 
Brechin : - He daily gained ſome new acceſſion of territory; and what was 
a more important acquiſition, he daily reconciled the minds of the nobility 
to his dominion, and inliſted under his tandard every bold leader, whom 
he enriched by the ſpoils of his enemies. Sir James Douglas, in whom 
commenced the greatneſs and renown of that warlike family, ſeconded 
him in all his enterprizes : Edward Bruce, Robert's own brother, diftin- 
guiſhed himſelf by acts of valour: And the terror of the Engliſh power 
being now abated by the feeble conduct of the king, even the leaſt ſan- 
| guine of the Scots began to entertain hopes of recovering their indepen- 

dence z and the whole kingdom except a few fortreſſes, which he had not 
the means to attack, had acknowledged the authority of Robert. 

Is this fituation, Edward had found it neceſſary to grant a truce to 
Scotland ; and Robert ſucceſsfully employed the interval in conſolidating 
his power, and introducing order into the civil government, disjointed by 
a long continuance of wars and factions. The interval was very ſhort : 
The truee, ill obſerved on both ſides, was at laſt openly violated ; and war 
recommenced with greater fury than ever. Robert, not content with de- 
fending himſelf, had made ſucceſsful inroads into England, ſubſiſted his 
needy followers by the plunder of that country, and taught them to deſ- 
piſe the military genius of a people who had long been the object of their 
terror. Edward, at laſt, rouzed from his lethargy, bad marched an army 
into Scotland ; and Robert, determined not to riſque too much againſt an 
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enemy ſo much ſuperior, retired again into the mountains. The king ad- 
vanced beyond Edinburgh; but, being deſtitute of proviſions, and being 
ill ſupported by the Engliſh nobility, who were then employed in framing 
their ordinances, he was ſoon obliged to retreat, without gaining any ad- 
vantage over the enemy. But the appearing union of all the parties in 
England, after the death of Gavaſton, ſeemed to reſtore that kingdom to 
its native force, opened again the proſpect of reducing Scotland, and pro- 
miſed a happy concluſion to a war m which both the intereſts and paſhons 
of the nation were ſo deeply engaged. | 


EpwakD aſſembled forces from all quarters, with a view of finiſhing, at 
one blow, this important enterprize. He ſummoned the moſt warlike of 
his vaſſals from Gaſcony : He inliſted troops from Flanders, and other 
foreign countries: He iavited over great numbers of the diſorderly Iriſh 
as to a certain prey : He joined-to them a body of the Welſh, who were 
actuated by like motives : And aſſembling the whole military. force of 
England, he marched to the frontiers with an army which, according to 
the Scotch writers, amounted to a hundred thouſand men. 

Tus army collected by Robert exceeded not thirty thouſand combat- 


ants; but being compoſed of men who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 


many acts of valour, who were rendered deſperate by their fituation, and who 
were enured to all the varieties of fortune, they might juſtly under ſuch a 


leader be deemed formidable to the moſt numerous and belt appointed armies, 


The caftle of Stirling, which, with Berwic, was the only fortreſs in Scot- 
land that remained in the hands of the Engliſh, had long been beſieged by 
Edward Bruce: Philip de Mowbray, the governor, afteran obſtinate defence, 
was at laſt obliged to capitulate, and to promiſe, that if, before a certain day 
which was now approaching, he were not relieved, he ſhould open his gatesto 


the enemy . Robert, therefore, ſenſible that here was the ground on which 


he muſt expect the Engliſh, choſe the field of battle with all the ſkill and 


prudence imaginable, and made the neceſſary preparations for their recep- 


tion. He poſted himſelf at Bannockburn, about two miles from Stirling; 


where he had a hill on his right flank, and a moraſs on his left : And not 
content with having taken theſe precautions to prevent his being ſurround- 
ed by the more numerous army of the Engliſh, he foreſaw the ſuperior 
ſtrength of the enemy in cavalry, and made proviſion againſt it. Having 
a rivulet in front, he commanded deep pits to be dug along its banks, and 
ſharp ſtakes to be planted in them; and he ordered the whole to be care- 
fully covered over with turf b. The Engliſh arrived in fight on the even- 
ing, and a bloody conflict immediately enſued between two bodies of caval- 
ry; where Robert, who was at the head of the Seots, engaged in ſingle 


combat with Henry de Bohun, a gentleman of the family of Hereford, and 
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at one ftroke cleft his adverſary to the chin with a battle-ax, in fight of 
the two armies. The Engliſh horſe fled with precipitation to their main 
body. 

Tus Scots, encouraged by this favourable event, and glorying in the va- 
lourof their prince, prognoſticated a happy iſſue to the combat on the enſuing 
day: The Engliſh confident in their numbers, and elated with former ſucceſ- 
ſes, longed for an opportunity of revenge: Andthe night, though extremely 


ſhort in that ſeaſon and in that climate, appeared tedious to the impati- 


ence of the ſeveral combatants. Early in the morning Ed- 
* ward drew out his army, and advanced towards the Scots. 
1 The earl of Gloceſter, his nephew, who commanded the left 
25th June. wing of the cavalry, impelled by the ardour of youth, ruſhed 
on to the attack without precaution, and fell among the co- 


vered pits, which had been prepared by Bruce for the reception of the 


enemy ©, This body of horſe was diſordered : Gloceſter himſelf was, 


overthrown and flain : Sir James Douglas, who commanded the Scottiſh 
cavalry, gave the enemy no leiſure to rally, but puſhed them off the field 
with conſiderable loſs, and purſued them in fight of their whole line of 
infantry. While the Engliſh army were alarmed with this unfortunate 
beginning of the action, which commonly proves deciſive, they obſerved 
an army on the heights towards the left, which ſeemed, to be marching 
leiſurely in order to ſurround them; and they were diſtracted by their 
multiplied fears. This was a number of waggoners and ſumprer-boys, 
whom Robert had collected; and having ſupplied them with military 
ſtandards, gave them the appearance at a diſtance, of a formidable body. 
The ſtratagem took effect: A panic ſeized the Engliſh : They threu 
down their arms, and fled : They were purſued with great ſlaughter, for 
the ſpace of ninety miles, till they reached Berwic: And the Scots, be- 
ſides an ineſtimable booty, took many perſons of quality priſoners, and a- 
bove 400 gentlemen, whom Robert treated with great humanity d, and 
whoſe ranſom was a new acceſſion of wealth to the victorious army. The 


king himſelf narrowly eſcaped, by taking ſhelter in Dunbar, whoſe gates 


were opened to him by the earl of March; and he thence paſſed by ſea 
to Berwic. 


SUCH was the great and deciſive battle of Bannockburn, which ſecured 


the independence of Scotland, fixed Bruce on the throne of that kingdom, 


and may be deemed the greateſt overthrow that the Engliſh nation, fince 
the conqueſt has ever received. The number of flain on thoſe occafions 
is always, uncertain, and is commonly much magnified by the victors: But 
this defeat made a deep impreſſion on the minds of the Engliſh ; and it 
was remarked, that, for ſome years, no ſuperiority of numbers could en- 
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courage them to keep the field againſt the Scots. Robert, in order te 
avail himſelf of his preſent ſucceſs, entered England, and ravaged all the 
northern counties without oppoſition : He befieged Carliſle but that place 
was ſaved by the valour of Sir Andrew Harcla the governor : He was 
more ſucceſsful againſt Berwic which he took by affault : And this prince, 
elated by his continued proſperity, now entertained hopes of mak- | 315. 
ing the moſt important conqueſts on the Engliſh, He ſent over 
his brother Edward, with an army of 6000 men, into Ireland; and that 
nobleman aſſumed the title of King of that iſland : He himſelf followed 
ſoon after with more numerous forces ; The horrible and abſurd oppreſ- 
fions which the Iriſh ſuffered under the Engliſh government made them, 
at firſt fly to the ſtandard of the Scots, whom they regarded as their de- 
liverers : But a grieyous famine, which at that time deſolated both Ireland 
and Britain, reduced the Scottiſh army to the greateſt extremities ; and 
Robert was obliged to return, with his forces much diminiſhed, into his 
own country. His brother, after having experienced a variety of fortune, 
was defeated and ſlain at Dundalk by the Engliſh commanded by lord 
Bermingham : And theſe projects, too extenſive for the force of the Scor- 
tiſh nation, thus vaniſhed into ſmoke. | 
Epw as, beſides ſuffering thoſe diſaſters from the invaſion of the Scots, 
and the inſurrection of the Iriſh, was alſo infeſted with a rebellion in 
Wales; and, above all, by the factions of his own nobility, who took ad- 
vantage of the public calamities, inſulted-his fallen fortunes, and endea- 
voured to eſtabliſh their own independence on the ruins of the throne. 
Lancaſter, and the barons of his party, who declined attending him on his 
Scottiſh expedition, no ſooner ſaw him return with diſgrace, than they in- 
ſited on the renewal of their ordinances, which, they ſtill pretended, had 
validity; and the king's unhappy fituation obliged bim to ſubmit to their 
demands. The miniſtry was new-modclled by the direction of Lancaſter *© : 
That prince was placed at the head of the council: It was declared, that 
all the offices ſhould be filled, from time to time, by the votes of parlia- 
ment, or rather by the will of the great barons f: And the nation, under 
this new model of government, endeavoured to put itſelf in a better poſ- 
ture of defence againſt the Scots. But the factious nobles were far from 
being terrified with the progreſs of theſe public enemies: On the con- 
trary, they founded the hopes of their own future grandeur on the weak- 
neſs and diſtreſſes of the crown: Lancaſter bimſelf was ſuſpected with 
great appearance of reaſon, of holding a ſecret correſpondence with the 
king of Scots: And though he was entruſted with the command of the 
_ Engliſh armies, he took care that every enterprize ſhould be diſappointed, 


and every plan of operations prove unſucceſsful. - 


a Ryley, r. 560, Rymer, vol. iii. P. 722. t Brady, vol. ii. p. 122. from che 
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Ali the European kingdoms, eſpecially that of England, were at this 
time unacquainted with the office of a prime miniſter, ſo well underſtood 
at preſent in all regular monarchies ; and the people could form no con- 
ception of a man, who, though . ſtill in the rank of a ſubje&, poſſeſſed all 
the power of a ſovereign, eaſed the prince of the burthen of affairs, ſup- 
plied his want of experience or capacity, and maintained all the rights of 
the crown, without degrading the greateſt nobles by their ſubmiſſion to his 
temporary authority. Edward was plainly, by nature, unfit to hold him- 
ſelf the reins of government : He had no vices, but was unhappy in a to- 
tal incapacity for ſerious buſineſs: He was ſenſible of his own defects, and 
neceſſarily ſought to be governed: Yet every favourite whom he ſuccef- 
ſively choſe was regarded as a fellow-ſubje& exalted above his rank and 
ſtation :' He was the object of envy to the great nobility : His character 
and conduct were decried with the people: His authority over the king 
and kingdom was conſidered as an uſurpation : And unleſs the prince had 
embraced the dangerous expedient, of devolving his power on the earl of 
Lancaſter, or ſome mighty baron whoſe family intereſt was ſo extenſive as 
to be able alone to maintain his influence, he could expect no peace or 
tranquillity upon the throne, 


__ Taz king's chief favourite, after the death of Gavaſton, 
Hughle was Hugh le Deſpenſer, or Spenſer, a young man of Engliſh 
wma, of high rank, and of a noble family s. He poſſeſſed all 
the exterior accompliſhments of perſon and addreſs, which were fitted to 
engage the weak mind of Edward; but was deſtitute of that moderation 
and prudence which might have qualified him to mitigate the envy of the 
great, and conduct him through all the perils of that dangerous ſtation to 
which he was advanced. His father who was of the ſame name, and who, 
by means, of his ſon, had alſo attained great influence over the king, was 
a nobleman venerable from his years, reſpected through all his paſt life for 
wiſdom, valour, and integrity, and well fitted by his talents and experi- 
ence, could affairs have admitted of any temperament, to have ſupplied the 
defects both of the king and of his minion®, But no ſooner was Ed- 
ward's attachment declared for young Spenſer, than the turbulent Lan- 
caſter, and moſt of the great barons, 'regarded him as their rival, made 
him the object of their animoſity, and formed violent plans for his ruin. 
They firſt declared their diſcontent by withdrawing from parliament ; 
and it was not long ere they found a pretence for proceeding to greater 
| extremities againſt him. | | f 


8 Dugd. Baron. vol. i. p. 389. h T. de la More, p. 594. 3 Walfiogham, p. 113. 
T. de la More, p. 595. Murimuth, p. 55. | 
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Tas king, who ſet no limits to his bounty towards his min- 321. 
jons, had married the younger Spenſer to his niece, one of the Civil co 
co-heirs of the earl of Gloceſter, ſlain at Baunockburn. The . 
favourite, by his ſucceſſion to that opulent family, had inherited great 
poſſeſſions in the marches of Wales* ; and being deſirous of extending 
{ill farther his influence in thoſe quarters, he is accuſed of having com- 
mitted injuſtice on the barons of Audley and Ammori, who had alſo mar- 
ried two ſiſters of the ſame family. There was likewiſe a baron in that 
neighbourhood, called William de Braouſe, lord of Gower, who had made 
a ſettlement of his eftate on John de Mowbray, his ſon- in- law; and, in 
caſe of failure of that nobleman and his iſſue, had ſubſtituted the earl of 
Hereford in the ſucceffion to the barony of Gower. Mowbray, on the 
deceaſe of his father-in-law, entered immediately in poſſeſſion of the eſtate, 
without the formality of taking livery and ſeizin from the crown : But 
Spenſer, who coveted that barony, perſuaded the king to put in execution 
the rigour of the feudal law, to ſeize. Gower, as cſcheated to the crown, 
and to canfer it upon him i. This tranſaction, which was the proper 
ſubject of a law-ſuit, immediately excited a civil war in the kingdom. 
The earls of Lancaſter and Hereford flew to arms: Audley and 'Ammort 
joined them with all their forces : The two Rogers de Mortimer and Ro- 
ger de Clifford, with many others diſguſted, for private reaſons, at the 
Spenſers, brought a conſiderable acceſſion to the party: And their army 
being now formidable, they ſent a meſſage to the king, requiring him im- 
mediately to diſmiſs or confine the young Spenſer ; and menacing him, 
in caſe of refuſal, with renouncing their allegiance to him, and taking re- 
venge on that miniſter by their own authority. They ſcarcely waited for 
an anſwer ; but immediately fell upon the lands of young Spenſer, which 
they pillaged and deftroyed ; murdered his fervants, drove off his cattle, - 
and burned his houſes m. They thence proceeded to commit like devaſta- 
tion on the the eſtates of Spenſer the father, whoſe character they had 
hitherto ſeemed to reſpe& : And having drawn and ſigned à formal aſſo- 
ciation among themſelves a, they marched to London with all their forces, 
ſtationed themſelves in the neighbourhood of that city, and demanded of 
the king the banifhment of both the Spenſers. Theſe noblemen were 
then abſent ; the father abroad, the ſon at ſea; and both of them employ- 
ed on different commiſſions : The king therefore replied, that his coro- 
nation oath, by which he was bound to obſerve the laws, reſtrained him 
from giving his aſſent to ſo illegal a demand, or condemning noblemen 
who were accuſed of no crime, nor had any opportunity afforded them of 
making anſwer . Equity and reaſon were but a feeble oppoſition to men 


m Murimuth, p. 55. 
* Walling. P. 114. 


K Trivet, cont. p. 25. | Monach. Malmef. 
Tyrrel, vol. il. p. 280. from the regiſter of C. C. Canterbury. ä 
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who had arms in their hands, and who, being EINE. 4 involved in guilt, 


' ſaw no ſafety but in ſucceſs and victory. They entered London with their 


troops; and giving in to the parliament, which was then fitting, a charge 
againſt the Spenſers, of which they attempted not to prove one article, 
they procured, by menaces and violence, a ſentence of attainder and per- 


petual exile againſt theſe miniſters . This ſentence was voted by the lay 


barons alone: For the commons, though now an eſtate in parliament, 
were yet of ſo little conſideration, that their aſſent was not demanded ; 
and even the votes of the prelates were neglected amidſt the preſent diſor- 
ders. The only ſymptom which theſe turbulent barons gave of their re- 
gard to law, -was their requiring from the king an indemnity for their il- 
legal proceedings d; after which they diſbanded their army, and ſeparated, 
in ſecurity, as they F to their ſeveral caſtles. 

Tx1s act of violence, in which the king was obliged to acquieſce, render- 
ed his perſon and his authority ſo contemptible, that every one thought him- 
ſelf entitled to treat him with neglect. The queen, having occagon ſoon 
after to paſs by the caſtle of Leeds in Kent, which belonging to the lord 
Badleſmere, deſired a night's lodging, but was refuſed admittance ; and 
ſome of her attendants, who preſented themſelves at the gate, were killed”. 
Theinſult upon this princeſs, who had always endeavoured to live on good 
terms with the barons, and who joined them heartily in their hatred of the 
young Spenſer, was an action which no body pretended to juſtify ; and 
the king thought that he might, without giving general umbrage, aſſemble 
an army, and take vengeance on the offender. No one came to the aſſiſ- 
tance of Badleſmere ; and Edward prevailed * ; But having now ſome 
forces on foot, and having concerted meaſures with his friends throughout 
England, he ventured to take off the maſk, to attack all his enemies, and 
to recall the two Spenſers, whoſe ſentence he declared illegal, unjuſt, con- 
trary to the tenor of the Great Charter, paſſed without the aſſent of the 
prelates, and extorted by violence from him and the eſtate of barons *. 
Still the commons were not mentioned by cither party. 

1322. Taz king had now got the ſtart of the. barons; an advantage 
which, in thoſe times was commonly decifive : And he haſtened 

with his army to the marches of Wales, the chief ſeat of the power of his 
enemies, whom he found totally unprepared for reſiſtance. Many of the 
barons in thoſe parts endeavoured to appeaſe him by ſubmiſſion u: Their 
caſtles were ſeized, and their perſons committed to cuſtody. But Lancaſ- 
ter, in order to prevent the total ruin of his party, ſummoned together 
his vaſſals and retainers ; declared his alliance with Scotland, which had 
o Tottle's © ile. part 2. p. 50. Walfing. p. 114. 
p. 54. Rytner, vol. iii. p. 891. 


More, p 595. Murimuth, p. 56. 
90%. T. de la More, p. 595+ 


1 Tottle's Collect. part. 2. 
" Ibid p. 89. Walſing. p. 114, 115. T. de la 
* Walſng. p 115. t Rymer, vol. iii. p. 
a Walling. p. 115. Murimuth, p. 57. 
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long been ſuſpeRed ; received the promiſe of a reinforcement from that 
country, under the command of Randolf earl of Murray, and Sir James 
Douglas *; and being joined by the earl of Hereford, advanced with all 
his forces againſt the king, who had colle&ed an army of 30,000 men, 
and was ſuperior to his enemies. Lancaſter poſted himſelf at Burton upon 
Trent, and endeavoured to defend the paſſages of the river): But being 
diſappointed in that plan of operations, this prince, who had no military 
genius, and whoſe perſonal courage was even ſuſpected, fled with his ar- 
my to the north, in expectation of being there joined by his Scottiſſi Al- 
lies . He was purſued by the king; and his army diminiſhed daily; 
till he came to Boroughbridge, where he found Sir Andrew Harcla poſted 
with ſome forces on the oppoſite fide of the river, and ready to diſpute the 
paſſage with him. He was repulſed in an attempt which he made to force 
his way; the earl of Hereford was killed; the whole army of g 
the rebels was diſconcerted ; Lancaſter himſelf was become in- March, 
capable of taking any meaſures either for flight or defence ; and "90 

he was ſeized without reſiſtance, by Harcla, and conducted to the king“. In 
thoſe violent times, the laws were ſo much neglected on both ſides, that, e- 
ven where they might, without any ſenſible inconvenience, have been obſerv- 
ed, the conquerors deemed it unneceſſary to pay any regard to them. Lan- 
caſter, who was guilty of open rebellion, and was taken in arms againſt 
his ſovereign, inſtead of being tried by the laws of his country, which pro- 
nounced the ſentence of death againſt him, was condemned by a court - mar- 


tial d, and led to execution. Edward, however little vindictive in his na- 


tural temper, here indulged his revenge, and employed againſt the priſon- 
er the ſame indignities which had been exerciſed, by his or- 

ders againſt Gavaſton. He was clothed in a mean attire, a0 
placed on a lean jade without a bridle, a hood was put on of the earl 
his head, and in this poſture, attended by the acclamations * 
of the people, this prince was conducted to an eminence near 


Pomfret, one of his own caſtles, and there beheaded ©. 


Tuus periſhed Thomas earl of Lancaſter, prince of the blood, and one 
of the moſt potent barons that had ever been in England. His public 
conduct ſufficiently diſcovers the violence and turbulence of his character: 
His private deportment appears not to have been more innocent : And 
his hypocritical devotion, by which he gained the favour of the monks 
and populace, will rather be regarded as an aggravation than an alleviation 
of his guilt. Badleſmere, Giffard, Barret, Cheyney, Fleming, and about 
eighteen of the moſt notorious offenders, were afterwards condemned by a 


*Rymer, vol. iii. p. 958. Y Walfing. p. 115. 
T. de la More, p 596 Walſing. p. 116. 
recurds. © Leland's Coll. vol. i. p. C68. 
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legal trial and were executed. Many were thrown into priſon: Others 


made their eſcape beyond fea : Some of the king's ſervants were rewarded 
from the forfeitures : Harcla received for his ſervices the earldom of Car. 
liſte, and a large eſtate, which he ſoon after forfeited with his life, for a 
treaſonable correſpondence with the king of Scotland. But the greater 
part of thoſe vaſt eſcheats was ſeized by young Spenſer, whoſe rapacity 
was infatiable. Many of the barons of the king's party were diſguſted 


with the partial diviſion of the ſpoils : The cuvy againſt Spenſer roſe high- 


er than ever: The uſual inſolence of his temper, enflamed by ſuccels, im- 
. pelled him to commit many acts of violence The people, who always 
hated him, made him ſtill more the object of averſion: All the relations 
of the attainted barons and gentlemen ſecretly vowed revenge: And 
though tranquillity was, in appearance, reſtored to the kingdom, the ge- 
neral contempt of the king, and odium againſt Spenſer, bred dangerous 
humours, the ſource of future revolutions and convulſions, 


Ix this fituation, no ſucceſs could be expected from foreign wars; and 
Edward, after making one more fruitleſs attempt againſt Scotland, whence 
he retreated with diſhonour, found it neceſſary to terminate hoſtilities with 
that kingdom by a truce of thirteen years . Robert, though his title to 
the crown was not acknowledged in the treaty, was ſatisfied with enſuring 
his poſſeffion of it during fo long a time. He had repelled with gallantry 
all the attacks of England : He had carried war both into that kingdom 
and into Ireland : He had rejected with diſdain the pope's authority, who 
pretended to impoſe his commands upon him, and oblige him to make 
peace with his enemies : His throne was firmly eſtabliſhed, as well in the 
affections of his ſubjects as by force of arms. Yet there naturally remain- 
ed ſome inquietude in his mind, while at war with a ſtate which, however 
at preſent diſordered by faction, was of itſelf ſo much an over-match for 
him, both in riches and in numbers of people. And this truce was, at the 
ſame time, the more ſeaſonable for England, becauſe the nation was at that 
juncture threatened with hoſtilities from France. 


1324 Pnilir the Fair, king of France, who died in 1315, had left 

the crown to his ſon Lewis Hutin, who, after a ſhort reign, dying 
without male iſſue, was ſucceeded by Philip the Long, his brother, whoſe 
death ſoon after made way for Charles the Fair, the youngelt brother of 
that family. This monarch had ſome grounds of complaint againſt the 
king's miniſters in Guienne; and as there was no common or equitalale 
judge in that ſtrange ſpecics of ſovereignty, eſtabliſhed by the feudal law, 
he ſeemed deſirous to take advantage of Edward's weakneſs, and, under 
that pretence, to confiſcate all his foreign dominions ©. After an embaſſy 
by the earl of Kent, the king's brother, had been tried in vain, queen Iſa- 


« Rymer, vol. iii. p. 1023, Murimuth, p. 60, © Rymer vol. iv. p. 74 9h. 
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bella obtained permiſſion to go over to Paris, and endeavour to adjuſt, in an, 
amicable manner, the difference with her brother : But while ſhe was ma- 
king ſome progreſs in this negociation, Charles ſtarted a new ptetenſion, 
the juſtice of which could not be diſputed, that Edward himſelf ſhould ap- 
pear in his court, and do homage for the fees which he held in France. 
But there occurred many difficulties in complying with this demand. 
Young Spenſer, by whom the king was implicitly governed, had unavoid- 
ably been engaged in many quarrels with the queen, who aſpired to the. 
fame influence; and though that artful princeſs, on her leaving England, 
had diſſembled. her animoſity, Spenſer, well acquainted with her ſecret ſen- 
timents, was unwilling to attend his maſter to Paris, and appear in a court, 
where her credit might expoſe him to inſults, if not to danger. He heſita- 
ted no leſs on allowing the king to make the journey alone ; both fearing 
leſt that eaſy prince ſhould in his abſence fall under other influence; and 
foreſceing the perils to which he himſelf ſhould 'bg expoſed, if, without 
the protection of royal authority, he remained in England, where he was 
ſo generally hated. While theſe doubts occaſioned delays and difficulties, 
Iſabella propoſed, that Edward ſhould reſign the dominion of Guienne to 
his ſon, now thirteen years of age; and that the prince ſhould come to 
Paris, and do the homage which every vaſſal owed to his ſuperior lord. This 
expedient, which ſeemed ſo happily to remove all difficulties, was immedi- 
ately embraced : Spenſer was charmed with the contrivance : Young Ed- 
ward was ſent to Paris : And the ruin, covered under this fatal ſnare, was 
never perceived or fuſpected by any of the Engliſh council. | | 
Tus queen, on her arrival in France, had there found a great number 
of Engliſh fugitives, the remains of the Lancaftrian faction; and their | 
common tatred of Spenſer ſoon begat a ſecret friendſhip and correſpon- I 
dence between them and that princeſs. Among the reſt was young Ro- f * 
ger Mortimer, a potent baron in the Welſh marches, who had been ob- _ | 
liged, with others, to make his ſubmiſſions to the king; had been con- 4 
demned for high treaſon ; but having received a pardon for his life, was "i 
afterwards detained in the Tower, with an intention of rendering his con- 
ftinement perpetual. He was ſo fortunate, as to make his eſcape into 
France® ; and being one of the moſt confiderable perſons now remaini 
of the party, as well as diſtinguiſhed by his violent animoſity againſt 
Spenſer, he was eaſily admitted to pay his court to queen Iſabella. The 
graces of his perſon and addreſs advanced him quickly iu her affections ; 
He became her confident and counſellor in all her meaſures: And gaining 
ground daily upon her heart, he engaged her to ſacrifice at laſl, to her 
paſſion all the ſentiments of honour and of Sr to 1 huſband d. Ha- 
Vor. II. 5 B 


* Rymer, vol. iv. p. 7, 8. 20. T. de la More, p. 596. Wallung. p- 120. Ypod. Neuß. 
| VJ. de la More, p- 568, Murimuth, p- 65. 
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ting now the man whom ſhe had injured, and whom ſhe never 


3 valued, ſhe entered ardently into all Mortimer's conſpiracies ; —_ 
againſt the and having artfully gotten into her hands the young prince, * 
* heir of the monarchy, ſhe reſolved on the utter ruin of your 
the king as Wo as' of his favourite. She engaged her brother to take ſequ 
part in the ſame criminal purpoſe : Her court was daily filled with the 2 
exiled barons: Mortimer lived in the moſt declared intimacy with her: of h 
A correſpondence was ſecretly carried on with the malcontent party in un 
England: And when Edward, informed of thaſe alarming circumſtances, "gy 
required her ſpeedily. to return with the prince, ſhe publicly replied, that Ps 
ſhe would never ſet foot in the kingdom, till Spenſer was for ever removed "Fj 
from his preſence and councils : A declaration which procured her great of E. 
popularity i in England, and threw:a decent veil over all her reaſonable en- WE, 
terprizes. had } 
- , Epwarn endeavoured to put himſelf in a poſture of defence i; but, . 
beſides the difficulties ariſing from his own indolence and flender abilities, * 
and the want of authority, which of conſequence attended all his reſolu- the k 
tions, it was not eaſy for him, in the preſent ſtate of the kingdom and Bald 
revenue, to maintain a conſtant force ready to repel an invaſion, which he | tende 
laſurte- knew not at what time or place he had reaſon to expect. All appea 
tions, his efforts were unequal to the traiterous and hoſtile conſpira- poets 
lab which, both at home and abroad were forming againſt his authority, which 
and which were daily penetrating farther even into his own family. His Eo 
brother, the earl of Kent, a virtuous but weak prince, who was then at ſenſes « 
Paris, was engaged by his fiſter- in- law, and by the king of Ee, whs ter rec 
was alſo his couſin-german, to give countenance to the invaſion, whole the 8 
ſale object, he believed, was the expulſion of the Spenſers ; He prevailed gainlt 
on his elder brother, the earl of Norfolk, to enter ſecretly into the ſame thoſe 1 
deſign : The carl of Leiceſter, brother and heir of the earl of Lancaſter, 1 
had too many reaſons for his hatred of theſe miniſters to refuſe his con- having 
currence. Walter de Reynel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and many of themſe 
the prelates, expreſſed their approbation of the queen's meaſures : Seve- allveiat 
ral of the moſt potent barons, envying the authority of the favourite, oppiole 
were ready to fly to arms: Te minds of the people, by means of ſome i wi 
+ truths and many calumnies, were ſtrongly diſpoſed to the ſame party: the feu 
And there needed but the appearance of the queen and prince, with ſuch their di 
a body of foreign troops as might protect her againſt immediate violence, 0 
to turn all this tempeſt, ſo artfully prepared, againſt the unhappy Ed- by the 
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gainſt the authority of a huſband and father; and Iſabella was obliged to 
court the alliance of ſome other foreign potentate, from whoſe dominions ſhe 
might ſet out on her intended'enterprize. For this purpoſe, ſhe afflanced 
young Edward, whoſe tender age made him incapable to judge of the con- 
ſequences, with Philippa, daughter of the count of Holland and Haiuault “; 
and having, by the open aſſiſtance of this prince, and the ſecret protection 
of her brother, inliſted in her ſervice near 3000 men, ſhe ſet ſail from tbe 
harbour of Dort, and landed ſafely and without oppoſition, on 1326. 
the coaſt of Suffolk. The earl of Kent was in her company: Two, 44th Sept. 
other princes of the blood, vhe earl of Norfolk, the earl of Leiceſter, joined her 
ſoon after her landing with all their followers : Three prelates, the biſhops. 

of Ely, Lincoln, and Hereford, brought her both the force of their vaſſals 
and the authority of their charaQer | : Even Robert de Watteville, who 
had been ſent by the king to oppoſe her progreſs in Suffolk, deſerted to 
her with all his forces. To render her cauſe the more favourable, ſhe re- 
newed her declaration, that the ſole purpoſe of her enterprize was to free 
the king and kingdom from the tyranny of the Spenſers, and of chancellor. 
Baldoc, their creature u: The popalace were allured by her ſpecious pre- | 
tences : The barons thought themſelves ſecure againſt forfeitures by the. 

appearance of the prince in her army: And a weak, irreſolute king, ſup- 

ported by miniſters generally odious, was unable to tem this torrent, 

which bore with ſuch irreſiſtible violence againſt him. 

EpwaR, after trying in vain to rouze the citizens of London to ſome. 
ſenſe of duty a, departed for the weſt, where he hoped to meet with a bet- 
ter reception; and he had no ſooner diſcovered his weakneſs by leaving 
the city, than the rage of the populace broke out without controul a- 
gainſt him and his miniſters, They firſt plundered, then murdered all 


| thoſe who were obnoxious to them: They ſeized the biſhop of Exeter, 


a virtuous and loyal prelate, as he was paſſing through the ſtreets ; and 
having beheaded bim, they threw his body into the river ®. They made 
themſelves maſters of the Tower by ſurprize; then entered into a formal 
aſſociation to put to death, without mercy, every one who ſhould dare to 
oppoſe the enterprize of queen Iſabella, and of the prince v. A like ſpi- 
rit was ſoon communicated to all other parts of England; and threw 
the few ſervants of the king who {till entertained thoughts of performing 
their duty, into terror and aſtoniſhment, | 

Epwarp was hotly purſued to Briftol by the earl of Kent, ſeconded 
by the foreign forces under John de Hainault. He found himſelf diſap- 
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pointed in his expectations with regard to the loyalty of thoſe parts, and 
he paſſed over to Wales, where he flattered himſelf, his name was more 
popular, and which he hoped to find uninfected with the contagion of 
general rage, which had ſeized the Engliſh 4. The elder Spenſer, crea- 
ted earl of Wincheſter, was leſt governor of the caſtle of Briſtol ; but 
the garriſon mutinied againit him, and he was delivered into the hands 
of his enemies. This venerable noble, who had nearly reached his nine- 
tieth year, was inſtantly, without trial, or witneſs, or accuſation, or an- 
ſwer, condemned to death by the rebellious barons : He was hanged on a 
gibbet; his body was cut in pieces, and thrown to the dogs* ; and his 
head was ſent to Wincheſter, the place whoſe title he bore, and was there 
ſet on a pole, and expoſed to the inſults of the populace. 

Tus king, diſappointed anew in his expectations of ſuccour from the 
Welſh, took ſhipping for Ireland; but being driven back by contrary 
winds, he endeavoured to conceal himſelf in the mountains of Wales: 
He was ſoon diſcovered, was put under the cuſtody of the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, and was confined in the caſtle of Kenilworth. The younger Spen- 
ſer, his favourite, who alſo fell into the hands of his enemies, was execu- 
ted, like his father, without any appearance of a legal trial“: The earl 
of Arundel, almoſt the only man of his rank in England who had main- 
tained his loyalty, was, without any trial, put to death at the inſtigation 
of Mortimer: Baldoc, the chancellor, being a prieſt, could not with ſafe- 
ty be ſo ſuddenly diſpatched ; but being ſent to the biſhop of Hereford's 
palace in London, he was there, as his enemies probably foreſaw, ſeized 
by the populace, was thrown into Newgate, and ſoon after expired, from 
the cruel uſage which he had received *, Even the uſual reverence, paid 
to the ſacerdotal character, gave way, with coy other conſideration, to 
the preſent rage of the people. 

| Tus queen, to avail herſelf of the prevailing deluſion, ſum- 

Th — moned, in the king's name, a parliament at Weſtminſter; 

dethroned where, together with the power of her army, and the authori- 
ty of ber partizans among the barons, who were concerned to 

ſecure their paſt treaſons by committing new acts of violence againſt their 
ſovereign, ſhe- expected to be ſeconded by the fury of the populace, the 
1 moſt dangerous of all iuſtruments, and the leaſt anſwerable 
13th jan. for their exceſſes. A charge was drawn up againſt the king, 
in which, even though it was framed by his inveterate ene- 

mies, nothing but his narrow genius, or his misfortunes, were objected to 


94 Murimuth, p. 67. r Leland's Coll. vol. i. p. 673, T. de la More, p. 599. 
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V. him: For the greateſt malice found no particular crime with which it could 
reproach this unhappy prince. He was accuſed of incapacity for govern- 


nd ment, of waſting his time in idle amuſements, of negle&ing public buſineſs, 
* of being ſwayed by evil counſellors, of having loſt, by his miſconduct, 
of the kingdom of Scotland, and part of Guienne ; and to ſwell the charge, 
_ even the death of ſome barons, and the impriſonment of ſome prelates, 
ut convicted of treaſon, were laid to his account u. It was in vain, amidſt 
nds the violence of arms and tumult of the people, to appeal either to law or 
* to reaſon: The depoſition of the king, without any appearing oppoſition, 
* was voted by parliament : The prince, already declared regent by his par- 
ag ty , was placed on the throne : And a deputation was ſent to Edward 
his at Kenilworth, to require his reſignation, which menaces and terror ſoon 
108 extorted from him. 

Bur it was impoſſible that the people, however corrupted by the bar- 
the barity of the times, ſtill farther enflamed by faction. could for ever remain 
=y inſenſible to the voice of nature. Here, a wife had firſt deſerted, next 
oaks invaded, and then dethroned her huſband ; and made her minor ſon au 
1 inſtrument in this unnatural treatment of his father; had, by lying pre- 
mw tences, ſeduced the nation into a rebellion againſt their ſovereign ; had 
w_ puſhed them into violence and cruelties that had diſhonoured them: All 
ral thoſe circumſtances were ſo odious in themſelves, and formed ſuch a compli- 
mw cated ſcene of guilt, that the leaſt reflection ſufficed to open men's eyes, 
__ and make them deteſt this flagrant infringement of every public and pri- 
gk vate duty. The ſuſpicions which ſoon aroſe of Iſabella's criminal com- 
22 merce with Mortimer, the, proofs which dally broke out of this part of 
* her guilt, encreaſed the general abhorrence againſt her: and her hypocri- 
we ſy, in publicly bewailing with tears the king's unhappy fate *, was not 
4 able to deceive even the moft ſtupid and moſt prejudiced of her adherents. 
* In proportion as the queen became the object of public hatred, the de- 
| throned monarch, who had been the victim of her crimes and her ambition, 
Ny” was regarded with pity, with friendſhip, with veneration : And men be- 
hs came ſenſible, that all his miſconduct, which faction had ſo much exagge- 
ware rated, had been owing to the unavoidable weakneſs, not to any voluntary 
l * depravity of his character. The earl of Leiceſter, now earl of Lancaſter, 
heir to whoſe cuſtody he had been committed, was ſoon touched with thoſe 

the generous ſentiments ; and beſides uſing his priſoner with gentleneſs and 
able humanity, he was ſuſpeRed to have entertained {till more honourable inten- 
ing, tions in his favour. The king, therefore, was taken from his bands, 
— and delivered over to lord Berkely, and Mautravers, and Gournay, who 
d = were entruſted alternately, each for a _ with the charge of guarding: 
599. Kuygh on, p. 2765, 2766. B-adr's App. No. 72. * Rymer, vol. iy. , 
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him. While he was in the cuſtody of Berkeley, he was ſtill treated with peop 

the gentleneſs due to his rank and his misfortunes ; but when the turn the v 

of Mautravers and Gournay came, every ſpecies of indignity was practiſed to be 

i againſt him, as if their intention had been to break entirely the prince's choic 
1 ſpirit, and to employ his ſorrows and afflictions, inſtead of more violent for t 
1% and more dangerous expedients, for the inſtruments of his murder . It his wt 
. „ is reported that one day, when Edward was to be ſhaved, they ordered niſte 
7 cold and dirty water to be brought from the ditch for that purpoſe ; and popu 
when he deſired it to be changed, and was ſtill denied his requeſt, he burſt in- upon 

to tears, which bedewed his cheeks : and he'exclaimed, that in ſpite of their viole 

inſolence, he ſhould be ſhaved with clean and warm water . But as this Wo 

method of laying Edward in his grave appeared ſtill too low to the impatient Wha 

Mortimer, he ſecretly ſent orders to the two keepers, who were at his de- of tl 

votion, inſtantly. to diſpatch him; and theſe ruffians contrived to make with 

the manner of his death as cruel and barbarous as poſſible. Taking ad- their 

vantage of Berkeley's ſickneſs, in whoſe cuſtody he then was, and who dy a 
was thereby incapacitated from attending his charge; they came to who 

Berkeley caſtle, and put themſelves in poſſeſſion of the king's perſon, B 

' 12337; hey threw him on a bed; held him down violently with a even 

ons * table, which they flung over him; thruſt into his fundament that 

* a red-hot iron, which they inſerted through a horn; and were 

| though the outward marks of violence upon his perſon were alwa 

prevented by this expedient, the horrid deed was diſcovered to all the. Ever 

guards and attendants by the ſcreams with which the agonizing king fil. and 

led the caſtle, while his bowels were conſuming. the | 

Govaxay and Mautravers. were held in general deteſtation ; and when ling 

the enſuing revolution in England threw their protectors from power, they I. an 

found it neceſſary to provide for their ſafety by flying the kingdom. of tl 

; Gournay was afterwards ſeized at Marſeilles, delivered over to the ſeneſ- it pr 

chal of Guienne, put on board a ſhip with a view of carrying him to Eng- were 

land; but he was bcheaded at ſea by ſecret orders, as was ſuppoſed, from tage 

ſome” nobles and prelates in England, anxious to prevent any diſcovery thre 

which he might make of bis accomplices. Mautravers concealed himſelf turn 

for ſeveral years in Germany; but having found means of rendering ſome no a 

4 ſervice to Edward III., he ventured to approach his perſon, threw him- coul 
' | ſelf on his knees before him, ſubmitted to mercy, and received. a par- tion. 
dan b. e | muſt 

His charac. | Ir is not eaſy to imagine a man more innocent and inoffen- But 

ter. five than the unhappy king, whoſe tragical death we have re- the 

lated 3 nor a prince leſs fitted for governing that fierce and turbulent petu 

1 Y Anonymi Hift. p. 838. * T. de la More, p. 604, © ® Contou's Abridg. p. 8. * 
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people ſubjected to his authority, He was obliged to devolve on others 
the weight of government, which he had neither ability nor inclination 
to bear: The ſame indolence and want of penetration led him to make 


choice of miniſters and favourites, who were not always the beſt qualified 


for the truſt committed to them : The ſeditious grandees, pleaſed with 
his weakneſs, yet complaining. of it; under pretence of attacking his mi- 
niſters, inſulted his perſon, and invaded his authority: And the impatient 
populace, miſtaking the ſource of their grievances, threw all the blame 
upon the king, and encreaſed the public diforders by their faction and 
violence. It was in vain to look for protection from the laws, whoſe 
voice, always feeble in thoſe times, was not heard amidſt the din of arms: 
What could not defend the king was leſa able to give ſhelter to any 
of the people: The whole machine of government was torn in pieces 
with fury and violence: And men, inſtead of regretting the manners of 
their age, and the ſorm of their conſtitution, which required the moſt ſtea- 
dy and moſt f:ilful hand to conduct them, imputed all errors to the perſan 
who had the misfortune to be entruſted with the reins of empire. 

Bor though ſuch miſtakes are natural and almoſt unavoidable while the 
events are recent, it is a ſhameful deluſion in modern hiſtorians, to imagine 
that all the ancient princes, who were unfortunate in their government, 
were alſo tyrannical in their conduR, and that the ſeditions of the people 
always proceeded from ſome invaſion of their privileges by the monarch. 
Even a great and a good king was not in that aye ſecure againſt faction 
and rebellion, as appears in the caſe of Henry II.; but a great king had 
the belt chance, as we learn from the hiſtory of the ſame period, for quel- 
ling and ſubduing them. Compare the reigns. and characters of Edward 
I. and II. The father made ſeveral violent attempts againſt the liberties 
of the people: His barons oppoſed him: He was obliged, at leaſt found 
it prudent, to ſubmit : But as they dreaded his valour and abilities, they 
were content with reaſonable ſatisfaction, and/puſhed no farther their advan- 
tages againſt him. The facility and weakneſs of the ſon, not his violence, 
threw every thing into confuſion: The laws and government were over- 
turned: An attempt to reinſtate them was an unpardonable crime : And 
no atonement, but the depoſition and tragical death of the king himſelf, 
could give thoſe barons contentment. It is caſy to ſee that a conſtitu- 
tion, which depended fo much on the perſonal character of the prince, 
muſt neceſſarily, in many of its parts, be a government of will, not of laws. 


But always to throw, without diſtiuction, the blame of all diſorders upon 


the ſovereign, would introduce a fatal error in politics, and ſerve as a per- 
petual apology for treaſon and rebellion. As if the turbulence of the 
great, and madneſs of the people, were not, equally with the tyranny of 


princes, eyils incident to human ſociety, and no leſs carefully to be guard- , 


ed againſt in every well-regulated conſtitution. 
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338 Wurz theſe abominable ſcenes paſſed in England, the 
Jus tranfac.. theatre of France was ſtained with a wickadneſs equally bar- 
tions during barons, and ſtill more public and deliberate. The order of 
* knights templars had ariſen during the firſt fervour of the 
Cruſades; and uniting the two qualities, the molt popular in that age, de- 
votion and valour, and exerciſing both in the moſt popular of all entcr- 


terprizes, the defence of the Holy Land, they bad made rapid advances 


in credit and authority, and had acquired, from the piety of the faithful, 
ample poſſeſſions in every country of Europe, eſpecially in France. Their 
great riches, joined to the courſe of time, had, by degrees, relaxed the 
ſeverity of theſe virtues; and the templars, bad in a great meaſure loſt that 
popularity, which firſt raiſed them to konour and diſlinction. Acquaint- 
ed from experience with the fatigues and dangers of thoſe fruitleſs expe- 
"ditions to the Eaſt, they rather choſe to enjoy in eaſe their opulent reve- 
nues.in Europt: And being all men of birth, educated, according to the 
euſtom of that age, without any tincture of letters, they ſcorued the ig- 
noble occupations of a monaſtic life, and paſſed their time wholly in the 
faſhionable amuſements of hunting, gallantry, and the pleaſures of the 
table. Their rival order, that of St. John of Jeruſalem, whoſe poverty 
had as yet preſerved them from like corruptions, flill diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their enterprizes againſt the inſidels, and ſucceeded to all the 
popularity, which was loſt by the indolence and luxury of the templars. 


But though theſe reaſons had weakened the foundations of this order, 


once ſo celebrated and revered, the immediate cauſe of their deſtruction 
proceeded from the cruel and vindictive ſpirit of Philip the Fair, who, 
having entertained a private diſguſt againſt ſome eminent templars, deter- 
mined to gratify at once his avidity and revenge, by involving the whole 
order in an undiſtinguiſhed ruin. On no better information than that of 
two knights, condemned by their ſuperiors to perpetual impriſonment for 
their vices and profligacy, he ordered on one day all the templars ia France 
to be committed to priſon, and imputed to them {uch enormous and abſurd 
crimes, as are ſufficient of themſelves to deſtroy all the credit of the accuſation. 
Beſides their being univerſally charged with murder, robbery, and vices the 
moſt ſhocking to nature; every one, it was pretended, whom they received into 
their order, was obliged to renounce his Saviour, to ſpit upon the croſs ©, 
and to join to this impiety the ſuperſtition of worſhipping a gilded head, 
which was ſecretly kept at Marſeilles. They alſo initiated, it was aid, 
every candidate by ſuch infamous rites, as could ſerve to no other purpoſe, 
than to degrade the order in his eycs, and deſtroy for ever the authority of 
all his ſuperiors over him ©. Above a hundred of theſe unhappy gentle- 


© Rymer, vol. iii. p. at. 101. 


4 It was pretended, that he kiſſed the knights who received him on the mouth, navel, 
and breech. Dupuy, p. 15, 16. Walſ p. 99- | 
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men were put to the queſtion, in order to extort from them a confeſſion 
of their guilt : The more obſtinate periſhed in the hands of their tormen- 
tors : Several, to procure immediate caſe in the violence of their agonics, 
acknowledged whatever was required of them: Forged confeſſions were 
i aputed to others: And Philip, as if their guilt were now certain, pro- 
ceeded to a confiſcation of all their treaſures. But no ſooner were the 
templars relieved from their tortures, than, preferring the moſt cruel exe- 
cution to a life with infamy, they diſavowed their confeſhons, exclaimed 
againſt the forgeries, juſtified the innocence of their order, and appealed 
to all the gallant actions, performed by them in ancient or later times, as 
a full apology for their conduct. The tyrant, enraged at this diſappoint- 
ment, and thinking himſelf now engaged in honour to proceed to extre- 
mities, ordered fifty-four of them, whom he branded as relapſed heretics, 
to periſh by the puniſhment of fire in his capital: Great numbers expired 
after a like manner in other parts of the kingdom: And when he found, 
that the perſeyerance of theſe unhappy victims, in juſtifying to the laſt 
their innocence, had made deep impreſſion on the ſpeQators, he endea- 
voured to overcome the conſtancy of the templars by new inhumanities. 
The grand maſter of the order, John de Molay, and another great officer, 
brother to the ſovereign of Dauphiny, were conducted to a ſcaffold, erec- 
ted before the church of Notredam, at Paris : A full pardon was offered - 
them on the one hand; the fire, deftined for their execution, was ſhown 
them on the other: Theſe gallant nobles ſtill perſiſted in the proteſtations 
of their own innocence and that of their order; and were inſtantly hur- 
ried into/the flames by the executioner ©, 

Is all this barbarous injuſtice, Clement V. who was the creature of 
Philip, and then refided in France, fully concurred ; and without examin- 
ing a witneſs, or making any enquiry into the truth of facts, he ſummarily, 
by the plenitude of his apoſtolic power, aboliſhed the whole order. The 
templars all over Europe were thrown into priſon ; their conduct under- 
went a ſtrict ſcrutiny ; the power of their enemies ſtill purſued and op- 
preſſed them; but no where, except in France, were. the ſmalleſt traces of 
their guilt pretended to be found. England ſent an ample, teſtimony of 
their piety and morals ; but as the order was new annihilated, the knights 
were diſtributed into ſeveral convents, and their poſſeſſions were, by com- 
mand of the pope, transferred to the order of St. John . We now pro- 
ceed to relate ſome other detached tranſactious of the preſent period. 
Tus kingdom of England was afflicted with a grievous famine during 
ſeveral years of tlia i gn. Perpctual rains and cold weather not only de, 
troyed the harveſt, but bred a mortality. among the cattle, and raiſed 


© Vertot, vol. ii. p. 142. o RyMmer, vol. iii. p. 323 956. v. v. p. 47. 
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every kind of food to an enormous price 4, The 'parliament, in 1315, 
endeavoured to fix more moderate rates to commodities ; not ſenſible that 
ſuch an attempt was impracticable, and that, were it poſſible to reduce the 
price of proviſions by any other expedient than by introducing plenty, no- 
thing could be more pernicious and deſtructive to the public. Where the 
produce of a year, for inſtance, falls ſo far ſhort, as to afford full ſubſit. 
ance only for nine months, the only expedient for making it laſt all the 
twelve, is to raife the prices, to put the people by that means on ſhort 
allowance, and oblige them to ſave their food till a more plentiful ſeaſon, 
But in reality, the encreaſe of prices is a neceſſary conſequen-e of ſcar. 
city ; and laws, inſtead of preventing it, only aggravate the evil, cramping 
and reſtraining commerce. The parliament accordingly, in the enſuing 
year, repealed their ordinance, which they had found uſeleſs and burden- 
ſome b. | . 

Tus prices affixed by the parliament are ſomewhat remarkable: Three 
pounds twelve ſhillings of our preſent money for the beſt ſtalled ox; for 
other oxen, two pounds eight ſhillings : A fat hog of two years old, ten ſhil- 
lings: A fat wether unſhoro, a crown; if ſhorn, three ſhillings and fixpence : 
A fat gooſe, ſeven-pence halfpenny: A far capon, fix-pence : A fat hen, 
three-pence : Two chickens, three · pence: Four pigeons, three-pence : Two 
dozen of eggs, three pence i. If we confider theſe prices, we ſhall find that 
butcher's meat, in this time of great ſcarcity, muſt ſtil, have been ſold, by the 
parliamentary ordinance, three times cheaper than our middling prices at 
preſent : Poultry ſomewhat lower; becauſe, being now conſidered as a 
delicacy, it has riſen beyond its proportion. In the country places of 
Ireland and Scotland, where delicacies bear no price, poultry is at preſent 
as cheap, if not cheaper, than butcher's meat. But the inference 1 would 
draw from the compariſon of prices is {till more conſiderable : I ſuppoſe 
that the rates, affixed by parliament, were inferior to the uſual market 
prices in thoſe years of famine and mortality of cattle ; and that theſe 
commodities, inſtead of a third, had really riſen to a half of the preſent 
value. But the famine at that time was ſo conſuming, that wheat was 
ſometimes ſold for above four pounds ten ſhillings a quarter *, uſually for 
three pounds |; that is, twice our middling prices: A certain proof of 
the wretched ſtate of tillage in thoſe ages. We formerly found, that the 
middling price of corn in that period was half of the preſent price; while 
the middling price of cattle was only an eighth part: We here find the 
ſame immenſe diſproportion in years of ſcarcity, It may thence be infer- 
red with certainty, that the raiſing of corn was a ſpecies of manufactory, 


5 Trivet, cont, p. £7, 18 h Wall. p. 107. i Rot. Parl. 7 Eiw, II. n. 35, 
36, Ypod. Neuſt. p. 502. K Murimuth, p. 28. Walſingham, p. 108, ſays it roſe 
to fix pounds. | Ypod. Neuſt, p. 502. Tr. vet, cont. p. 18. 
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which few in chat age could practiſe with advantage: And there is 
reaſon to think, that other manufaQures more refined were ſold even 
beyond their preſent prices: At leaſt there is a demonſtration for it in the 
reign of Henry VII. from the rates affixed to ſcarlet and other broad 
doth by act of parliament. During all thoſe times, it was uſual for the 
princes and great nobility to make ſettlements of their velvet beds and 
filken robes, in the ſame.manner as of their eſtates and manors®, In the 
liſt of jewels and plate which had belonged to the oſtentatious Gavaſton, 
and which the king recovered from the earl of Lancaſter after the mur- 
der of that favourite, we find ſome embroidered girdles, flowered ſhirts, and 
filk waiſtcoats n. Tt was afterwards one article of accuſation againſt that 
potent and opulent earl, when he was put to death, that he had purloined 
ſome of that finery of Gavaſton's. The ignorance of thoſe ages in manu- 
factures, and ſtill more, their uaſkilful huſbandry, ſeem a _ proof that 
the country was then far from being populous. 


ALL trade · and manufactures indeed were then at a very low ebb: The 
only country in the northern parts of Europe, where they ſeem to have 
riſen to any tolerable degree of improvement, was Flanders. When Ro- 
bert, earl of that country, was applied to by the king, and was deſired to 
break off commerce with the Scots, wuom Edward called his rebels, and 
repreſented as excommunicated on that account by the church, the earl 
replied, that Flanders was always conſidered as common, and free and open 
to all nations o. 


Taz petition of the elder Spenſer to parliament, complaining of the de- 
vaſtation committed on his lands by the barons, contains ſeveral particulars 
which are curious, and diſcover the manners of the age b. He affirms, 
that they had ravaged fixty-three manors belonging to him, and he makes 
his loſſes amount to 46,000 pounds; that is, to 138,000 of our preſent 


money, Among other particulars, he enumerates 28,000 ſheep, 1000 ox- 


en and heifers, 1200 cows with their breed for two years, 560 cart hor- 


es, 2000 hogs, together with 600 bacons, 80 carcaſes of beef, and õcο 


muttons in the larder; ten tuns of cyder, arms for 200 men, and other 
warlike engines and proviſions. The plain inference is, that the greater 
part of Spenſer's vaſt eſtate, as well as the eſtates of the other nobility, was 
farmed by the landlord himſelf, managed by his ſtewards or bailiffs, and 
cultivated by his villains. Little or none of it was let on leaſe to huſband- 


men: Its produce was conſumed in ruſtic hoſpitality by the baron or his 


officers : A great number of idle retainers, ready for any diſorder or miſ- 
chief, were maintained by him: All who lived upon his eſtate were ' abſo- 
lutely at his diſpoſal : Inſtead of applying to courts of juſtice, he uſually 


* Dugdale paſſi m. " Rymer, vol. iii. p. 388. 9 Ihid. p. 770. 
F Brady's hiſt, vol. ii. p. 143, from Clauſ 15 Edw. II. M. 14. Dors. in cedula. 
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ſought redreſs by open force and violence: The great nobility were a 
kind of independent potentates, who, if they ſubmitted to any regulation 
at all, were leſs governed by the municipal law, than by a rude ſpecies of 
the law of nations. The method, in which we find they treated the king's 
favourites and miniſters, is a proof of their uſual way of dealing with each 
other. A party, which complains of the arbitrary conduct of miniſters, 
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ought naturally to affect a great regard for the laws and conſtitution, and OT. 
maintain at leaſt the appearance of juſtice in their proceedings: Yet thoſe Mlvut above 
barons, when diſcontented, came to parhament with an armed force, con- of their re 
ſtrained the king to aſſent to their meaſures, and without any trial or vit. place was 
neſs or conviction, paſſed, from the pretended notoriety of facts, an act of l aver 
baniſhment or attainder againſt the miniſter, which, on the firſt revolution legates, 1 
of fortune, was reverſed by like expedients. The parliament, during fac- bed an 
tious times, was nothing but the organ of preſent power. Though the per. the highs 
j U ſons of whom it was chiefly compoſed, ſeemed to enjoy great independence, Apo 
76 they really poſſeſſed no true liberty; and the ſecurity of each individual lde 
i among them, was not ſo much derived from the general protection of law, ** 
li _ as from his on private power and that of his confederates. The autho- ad c.., 
13 rity of the monarch, though far from abſolute, was irregular, and might 1 
1 } often reach him: The current of a faction might overwhelm him: A hun- ae 
| 1 | | dred conſiderations, of benefits and injuries, friendſhips and animoſities, their perl 
{ hopes and fears, were able to influence his conduct; and amidſt theſe mo- "RV 
| tives a regard to equity and law and juſtice was commonly, in thoſe rude lire of 
ages, of little moment. Nor did any man entertain thoughts of oppoſing # 7 
| | of the eo! 
preſent power, who, did not deem himſelf ſtrong enough to diſpute-the vences of 
field with it by force, and was not prepared to give battle to the ſovereign For the 
or the ruling party. | N red wine, 
BETORE I conclude this reign, I cannot forbear making another remark, that is, n 
drawn from the detail of loſſes given in by the elder Spenſer ; particularly, for the el 
the great quantity of ſalted meat which he had in his larder, 600 bacon, 1140 
8o carcaſes of beef, 600 muttons. We may obſerve that the outrage, of private di 
which he complained, began after the third of May, or the cleventh new Kies 
ſtyle, as we learn from the tame paper. It is eaſy therefore to conjecture vents of t 
what a vaſt ſtore of the ſame kind he muſt have laid up at the beginning of Tauss! 
winter ; and we may draw a new concluſion with regard to the wretched his eldeſt 
ſtate of ancient huſbandry, which could not provide ſubſiſtence for the cat- who died 
tle during winter, even in ſuch a temperate climate as the ſouth of Eng- of Seoths 
land : For Spenſer had but one.manor ſo far north as Yorkſhire. There 
being few or no incloſutes, except perhaps for deer, no ſown graſs, little 
hay, and no,other reſource for feeding cattle ; the barons, as well as the 22 
1 


people, were obliged to kill and ſalt their oxen and ſheep in the beginning 
of winter, before they became lean upon the common paſture : A precau- 
tion ſtill practiſed with regard ta oxen in the leaſt cultivated parts of this 
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29 | 
land. The ſalting of mutton is a miſerable expedient, which has every 
where been long difuſed. From this circumſtance, however trivial in ap- 
pearance, may be drawn important inferences, with regard to the domeſtic 
zconomy and manner of life in thoſe ages. 


Tur diſorders of the times, from foreign wars and inteſtine difſentions, 
but above all, the cruel famine, which obliged the nobility to diſmiſs many 
of their retainers, enereaſed the number of robbers in the kingdom; and no 
place was ſecure from their incurſions * They met in troops like armies, 
and over-ran the country, Two cardinals, themſelves, the pope's 
legates, notwithſtanding the numerous train which attended them, were 
robbed and deſpoiled of their goods and ©quiPage, when they travelled on 
the highway *. 

Anon the other wild fancies of the age, it was imagined, that the per- 
ons affected with leproſy, a diſcaſe at that time very common, probably 
from bad diet, had conſpired with the Saracens, to poilon all the ſprings 
and fountains z and men being glad of any pretence to get rid of thoſe 
who were a burthen to them, many of thoſe unhappy people were burnt 
alive on this chimerical imputation. Several Jews alſo were puniſhed in 
their perſons, and their goods were confiſcated on the ſame account u. 


STowR, in his ſurvey of London, gives us a curious inſtance of the hoſ- 
pitality of the ancient nobility in this period ; It is taken from the accounts 
of the eofferer or ſteward of Thomas earl of Lancafter, and contains the ex- 
pences of that earl during the year 1313, which was not a year of famine, 
For the pantry, buttery, and kitchen, 3405 pounds. For 369 pipes of 
red wine, and two of white, 104 pounds, &. The whole 7309 pounds; 
that is, near 22,000 pounds of our preſent money; and making allowance 
for the cheapneſs of commodities, near a hundred thouſand pounds. 

1 Have ſeen a French manuſcript, containing accounts of ſome 
private diſburfements of this king. There is an article, among others, 
of a crown paid to one for making the king laugh. To judge by the e- 
vents of the reign, this ought not to have been an eaſy undertaking. 


Tas king left ſour children, two ſons and two daughters: Edward, 
us eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor : John, created afterwards earl of Cornwal, 
who died young at Perth ; Jane, afterwards married to David Bruce, king 
of Scotland ; and Eleanor, married to nag count of Gueldres. 


% 


* Ypod. Neuſt, p. ca. Walſ. p. 107. 
More, p. 594. Trivet, cont. p. 2% nnn. 
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EDWARD III. 


War with Scotland Execution of the Earl of Ren. — Execution of Mor. 
timer, earl of March rate of Scotland Mar with that tingdom—— 
King's claim to the crown of F. rance— Preparations for <var with Fran 
—War—Naval vidory— Domeſtic diſturbances = Affairs of Britanny— Re. 
newal of the war with France — Invgſſon of France —Battle of Crecy Ma- 
with Scotland— Captivity of the king of Scotr— Calais taken. 


1327. . violent party which had taken arms againſt Edward 
2Rh Jau. II. and finally depoſed that unfortunate monarch, deem. 
ed it requiſite for their future ſecurity to pay ſo far an exterior obeiſanct 
to the law, as to defire a parliamentary indemnity for all their illegal pro- 
ceedings ; on account of the neceſſity, which, it was pretended they lay 
under, of employing force againſt the Spenſers and other evil counſellor, 
enemies or the kingdom. All the attainders alſo, which had paſſed a 
gainſt the earl of Lancaſter and his adherents, when the chance of war 
turned againſt them, were eaſily reverſed during the triumph of their 
party “; and the Spenſers, whoſe former attainder had been reverſed by 
parhament, were now again, in this change of fortune, condemned by the 
votes of their enemies. A council of regency was likewiſe appointed by 
parliament; conſiſting of twelve perſons ; five prelates, the archbiſhops of 
Canterbury and York, the biſhops of Wincheſter, Worceſter, and Here. 
ford ; and ſeven lay peers, the carls of Norfolk, Kent, and Surrey, and 
the lords of Wake, Ingham, Piercy and Roſs. The earl of Lancafter 
was appointed guardian and protector of the king's perſona. But though 
it was reaſonable to expeR, that, as the weakneſs of the former king had 
given reins to the licentiouſneſs of the barons, great domeſtic rranquillty 
would not prevail during the preſent minority; the firſt diſturbance arole 
from an invaſion by foreign enemies. | 

War with Tus king of Scots declining i in years and health, but retail 
Scotland. ing ſtill that martial ſpirit which had raiſed his nation from the 
loweſt ebb of fortune, deemed the preſent opportunity favourable for in- 
felting England. e firſt made an attempt on the caſtle of Norliam, in 
which he was diſappointed ; be then collected an army of 25,000 men on 


the frontiers, and having given the command to the earl of Murray and 


* Rymer, vol. . p. 245. 257, 258, &c. 
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lord Douglas, threatened an incurſion into the northern counties. The 
Engliſh regency, after trying in vain every expedient to reſtore peace with 
Scotland, made vigorous preparations for war; and beſides aſſembling an 
Engliſh army of near fixty thouſand men, they invited back John Hat- 
nault, and ſome foreign cavalry, whom they had diſmiſſed, and whoſe diſ- 
cipline and arms had appeared ſuperior to thoſe of their own country. 
Young Edward himu-lf, burning with a paſſion for military fame, appear- 
ed at the head of theſe numerous forces; and marched from Durham, the 
pointed place of rendezvous, in queſt of the enemy, who had already 
broken into the frontiers, and were laying every thing waſte around them. 

Muzeay and. Douglas were the two moſt celebrated warriors, bred in 
the long hoſtilities between the Scots and Engliſh ; and their forces, 
trained in the ſame ſchool, and enured to hardſhips, fatigues and dangers, 
were perſectly qualified, by their habits and manner of life, for that de- 
ſultory and deſtructive war which they carried into England. Except a 
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body of about 4000 cavalry, well armed, and fit to make a fleady impreſ- 


fon in battle, the reſt of the army were light-armed troops, mounted on 
ſmall horſes, which found ſubſiſtence every where, and carried them with 
rapid and unexpected marches, whether they meant to commit depreda- 
tions on the peaceable inhabitants, or to attack an armed enemy, or to 
retreat into their own country. Their whole equipage couſiſted of a bag of 
oat-meal, which as a ſupply in caſe of neceſſity, each ſoldier carried be- 
hind him; together with a light plate of iron, on which he inſtantly baked 


the meal into a cake, in the open fields, But his chief ſubfſtence was 


the cattle which he ſeized ; and his cookery was as expeditious as all his 
other operations. After fleaing the animal, he placed the ſkin, looſe and 
hanging in the form of a bag, upon ſome ſtakes ; he poured water into it, 
kindled a fire below, and thus made it ſerve as a caldron for the boiling 
of his victuals *. 


Tus chief difficulty which Edward met with, after compoſing ſome 


dangerous frays which broke out between his foreign forces and the Eng- 
liſh”, was to come up with an army ſo rapid in its marches, and ſo little 


incumbered in its motions. Though the flame and ſmoke of burning 


villages directed him ſufficieatly to the place of their encampment, he 
found upon hurrying thither, that they had already diſlodged ; and he 
ſoon diſcovered, by new marks of devaſtation, that they had removed to 
ſome diſtant quarter. After harraſſing his army during ſome time in 
this fruitleſs chace, he advanced northwards, and crofſed the Tyne, with 
a reſolution of awaiting them on their return homewards, and taking 
vengeance for all their depredations *. But that whole country was al- 


* Froifſard, liv, iv, chay. 18. 7 Ibid. liv, i. chap. 17. # Ibid. liv. iv. 
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ready ſo much waſted by their frequent incurſions, that it could not 
afford ſubſiſtence to his army; and he was obliged again to return ſouth. 
wards, and change his plan of operations. He had now loft all track of 
the enemy; and though he promiſed the reward of a hundred pounds a 
year to any one who ſhould bring him an account of their motions, he 
remained unactive ſome days before he received any intelligence of them *, 
He found at laſt, that they had fixed their camp on the ſouthern banks of 
the Were, as if they intended to await a battle; but their prudent lea. 
ders had choſen the ground with ſuch judgment, that the Engliſh, os 
their approach ſaw it impracticable, without temerity to croſs the river in 
their front, and attack them in their preſent ſituation. Edward, impa- 
tient for revenge and glory, here ſent them a defiance, and challenged 
them if they dared, to meet him in an equal field, and try the fortune of 
arms. The bold ſpirit of Douglas could ill brook this bravadoe, and hg 
adviſed the acceptance of the challenge; but he was over ruled by, Mur- 
ray, who replied to Edward, that he never took the counſel of an enemy 
in any of his operations. The king, therefore, kept his poſition oppoſite 
to the Scots; and daily expected, that neceſſity would oblige them to 
change their quarters, and give him an opportunity of overwhelming them 
with ſuperior forces. Aſter a few days, they ſuddenly decamped, and 
marched farther up the river; but ſtill poſted themſelves in ſuch 2 man- 
ner, as to preſerve the advantage of the ground, if the enemy ſhould ven- 
ture to attack them®. Edward inſiſted, that all hazards ſhould be run, 
rather than allow theſe ravagers to eſcape with impunity ; but Mortimer“ 
authority prevented the attack, and oppoſed itſelf to the valour of the young 
monarch. While the armies lay in this poſition, an incident happened 
which had well nigh proved fatal to the Engliſh. Douglas, having got- 
ten the word, and ſurveyed exactly the fituation of the Engliſh camp, en- 
tered it ſecretly in the night-time, with a body of two hundred determined 
ſoldiers, and advanced to the royal tent, with a view of killing or carrying 
off the king, in the midft of his army. But ſome of Edward's attendants, 
awaking in the critical moment, made reſiſtance ; his chaplain and cham- 
berlain ſacrificed their lives for his ſafety ; the king himſelf, after making 
a valorous defeuce, eſeaped in the dark: And — having loſt the 
greater part of his followers, was glad to make a haſty retreat with the 


remainder e. Soon after, the Scottiſh army decamped without noiſe in 


the dead of night ; and having thus gotten the ſtart of the Engliſh, ar 
rived without farther loſs in their own country. Edward, on entering the 
place of the Scottiſh encampment, found only fix Engliſhmen, whom the 
enemy, after breaking their legs, had tied to trees, in order to prevent 
OY carrying any intelligence to their countrymen 4. | 

ger, vol. iv. p. 302. Froiſſard, I v. iv. chap. 1g, d Froiffard, liv. iv. chap. 19: 


*. © Finland liv. iv. chap. 19. Hemi: vgtord, p. 268. Ypod. Neuſt. p. 509 Kuyghreo, 
4 Froiſfard, liv. i iv. Shop. * 
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Tux king was higgily incenfed at the diſappointment which he had met 
with in his firſt enterprize, and at the head of ſo gallant av army. The 
ſymptoms, which he had diſcovered of | bravery and ſpirit; gave extreme 
ſatisfaction, and were" regarded as ſure prognoſtics of an illuſtrious reigu: 
But the general diſpleaſure fell violently on Mortimer, who was already 
the object of public odium : And every meaſure, which he purſued, tend- 
ed to aggravate, beyond all bounds, the hatred of the nation both * 
him and queen Iſabella. 


Wren the council of regency was We Mortimer, though in the 
plenitude of his power, had taken no care to enſure a place in it; but this 
ſemblance of moderation was only a cover to the moſt iniquitous and moſt 
ambitous projects. He rendered that council entirely uſeleſs by uſurping 
to himſelf the whole ſovereign authority; he ſettled on the-queen-dowager 


of the blood, or the nobility in any public meaſure ; the king himſelf was 
ſo befieged by his creatures, that no acceſs could be procured to him; and 
all the envy, which had attended Gavaſton and be fell much more de- 
ſervedly on the new favourite. 


MoxTiMmER, ſenſible v4 the growing batred of the people, 
thought it requiſite on any terms, to ſecure peace abroad; and he 
entered into a negociation with Robert Bruce for that purpoſe. As the 
claim of ſuperiority in England, more than any other cauſe, had tended to 
inflame the animoſities hetween the two nations, Mortimer, beſides ſtipu- 
lating a marriage between Jean, ſiſter of Edward, and David, the ſon and 
heir of Robert, conſented to reſign abſolutely this claim, to give up all the 
homages done by the Scottiſh parliament and nohility, and to acknowledge 
Robert as independent ſovereign of Scotland . In return for theſe ad- 
rantages, Robert "ſtipulated the payment of 30,0c0 marks to England, 
This treaty was ratified by parliament * ; but was nevertheleſs the ſource of 
great diſcontent among the people, who, having entered zealouſly into the 
pretenſians of Edward I. and deeming themſelves diſgraced by the ſucceſs- 
ful reſiſtance made by ſo inferior a nation, were diſappointed, by this treaty, 
in all future hopes hoth of conqueſt and of vengeance. 

Tur princes of the blood, Kent, Norfolk, and Lancaſter, were much 
united in their councils z and Mortimer entertained great ſuſpicions of 
their deſigns againſt him. In ſummoning them to parliament, he ſtrictly 
prohibited them, in the king's name, from coming attended by an armed 
force, an illegal but uſual practice in that age. The three earls, as they | 
approached to Saliſbury, the place appointed for the meeting of. parlia- 
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ment, found that, though they themſelves, in obedtence to the king's com- 
mand, had brought only their uſual retinue with them, Mortimer and his 
party were attended by all their. followers in arms ; and they began with 
ſome reaſon to apprehend a dangerous deſign againſt their perſons. They 
retreated, aſſembled their retainers, and were returning with an army to 
take vengeance on Mortimer ; when the weakneſs of Kent and Norfolk, 
who deſerted the common cauſe, obliged Lancafter alfo to make his ſub- 
miſſions 8, The quarrel by the interpoſition of the prelates, ſeemed, for 
the preſent, to. be appeaſed. | 
7329. BDBor Mortimer, in order to intimidate the princes, determined to 
have a victim; and the ſimplicit y, with the good intent ion of the 
earl of Kent, afforded him ſoon after an opportunity of practiſing upon 
him. By himſelf and his emiſſaries, he endeavoured to perſuade that 
prince, that his brother, king Edward, was {till alive, and detained in ſome 
ſecret priſon in England. The earl, whoſe remorſes for the part which 
he had ated againlt the late king, probably inclined him to give credit to 
' this intelligence, entered into a deſign of reſtoring him to liberty, of re- 
inſtating him on the throne, and of making thereby ſome atonement for 
1330. the injuries which he himſelf had unwarily done him. After 
this harmleſs contrivance bad been allowed to proceed a certain 
length, the earb was ſeized by Mortimer, was accuſed before the parlia- 
ment, and condemned by thoſe laviſh, thoſe turbulent barons, to loſe 
his life and fortune. The queen and Mortimer, apprehenſive 
— a6 9g of young Edward's lenity towards his uncle, hurried on the 
of the earl execution, and the prifoner was beheaded next day : But fo 
n general was the affection borne him, and ſuch pity prevailed 
for his unhappy fate, that, though peets had been eafily found to condemn 
him, it was evening before his enemies could find an executioner to per= 
form the office i. 

Tus earl of Laneaſter, on pretence of his having aſſented to this con- 
ſpiracy, was foon after thrown into priſon: Many of the prels.tes and 
nobility were proſecuted ; Mortimer employed this engine to cruſh all his 
enemies, and to enrich himſelf and his ſamily by the forfeitures. The 
eſtate of the earl of Kent was ſeized for his younger fon, Geoffrey: The 
immenſe fortunes of the Spenſers and their adherents were moſtly convert- 


ed-to his own uſe: He affected a ſtate and dignity equal or ſuperior to the 


royal : His power became formidable to every one : His illegal practices 
were daily complained of : And all parties, gg paſt animoſities, con- 
ſpired i in their hatred of Mortimer. 

It was impoſſitle that theſe abuſes could long 4. the obifernition of 
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s com- a prince, endowed with ſo much ſpirit and judgement as young Edward, 
and his who, being now in his eighteenth year, and feeling bimſelf capable of go- 
n with verning, repined at being held in fetters by this inſolent miniſter. But ſo 
They much was he ſurrounded by the emiſſaries of Mortimer, that it behoved 
rmy to him to conduct the project of ſubverting him, with the ſame ſecrecy and 
orfolk, precaution, as if he had bern forming a conſpiracy againſt his ſovereign. 
is ſub- He communicated his inrentions to lord Mountacute, who engaged the 
ed, for lords Molins and Clifford, Sir John Nevil of Hornby, Sir Edward Bohun, 
 Ufford, and others, to enter into their views; and the caſtle of Nottingham 
ined to was choſen for the ſcene of the enterprize. The queen-dowager and 
of the Mortimer lodged in that fortreſs: The king alſo was admitted, though 
g upon with a few only of his attendants : And as the caſtle was ſtrictly guarded, 
le that the gates locked every evening, and the keys carried to the queen, it be- 
in ſome came neceſſary to conmunicate the defign to Sir William Eland, the go- 
which vernor, who zealouſly took part in it. By his direction, the king's af- 
edit to ſociates were admitted through a ſubterraneous paſſage, which had former- 
of re- ly been contrived for a ſecret outlet from the caſtle, but was now buried 
ent for in rubbiſh ; and Mortimer, without having it in his power to make reſiſt- 
After ance, was ſuddenly ſeized in an apartment adjoining to the queen's *. - A 
certain parliament was immediately ſummoned for his condemnation. He was ac- 
parlia- euſed, before that aſſembly, of having uſurped regal power from the coun- 
to loſe cil of regency appointed by parliament; of having procured the death of , 
henſive the late king ; of having deceived the earl of Kent into a conſpiracy to re- 
on the ſtore that prince; of having ſolicited and obtained exorbitant grants of 
But fo the royal demeſnes; of having diſſipated the public treaſure ; of ſecreting 
evailed 20,000 marks of the money paid by the king of Scotland ; and of other 
ndemn crimes and miſdemeanors l. The parliament condemned him, 
| I 330. 
to per- from the ſuppoſed notoriety of the facts, without trial, or p.m of 
hearing his anſwer, or examining a witneſs ; and he was hanged 2 
is con- on a gibbet at the Elmes, in the neighbourhood of London. * 
es and It is remarkable, that this ſentence was, near twenty years aſter, reverſed 
all his by parliament, in favour of Mortimer's ſon ; and the reaſon aſſigned, was 
The the illegal manner of proceeding ®, The principles of law and juſtice 
: The were eſtabliſhed in England, not in ſuch a degree as to prevent any 
onvert- iuiquitous ſentence againſt a perſon obnoxious to the ruling party ; but 
to the ſufficient, on the return of his credit, or that of his friends, to ſerve as a 
actices reaſon or pretence for jts reverſal. f 
8, con- Jvstics was alſo executed, by a ſentence of the houſe of peers, on 
ſome of the inferior criminals, partieularly on Simon de Bereford : But the 
tion of Barons, in that act of juriſdiction, entered a proteſt, that though they had 
| C 2 * Ar 
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tried Bereford, who was none of their peers, they ſhould not, for the fu. 
ture, be obliged to:receive any ſuch indictement. The queen was confined 
to. her own. houſe at Riſings, near London : Her revenue was reduced to 
4000 pounds a year®: And though the king, during the remainder of 
her life, paid: her a decent viſit once or twice a year, ſhe never was able to 
reinſtate herſelf in any credit or authority. 

Epwazp, having now taken the reins of government into his on hands, 
applied: himſelf, with induſtry and judgement, to redreſs all thoſe grievan- 
ces which had proceeded, either from want of authority in the crown, or 
from the late abuſes of it. He iſſued, writs to the judges, enjoining them 
to adminiſter juſtice,. without paying any regard to arbitrary orders from 
the miniſters: And as the robbers, thieves, murderers, and criminals of all 
kinds, had; during the courſe of public convulſions, multiplied to an enor- 
mous degree, and were openly protectrd by the great barons, who made 
uſe of them againſt their enemies, the king, after exacting from the peers 
a-ſolemn promiſe; in parliamept that they would break off all connexions 
with ſuch. malefactors o, ſet himſelf, in earneſt to remedy the evil. Many 


of theſe gangs had: become ſo numerous, as. to require his own preſence to 


diſperſe them and he exerted both courage and, induſtry in executing, this 
ſalutary office. The miniſters of juſtice, from his example, employed the 
utmoſt diligence in diſcovering, purſuing, and. puniſhing the criminals; 

and this diſorder was, by degrees, corrected, at leaſt palliated ; the utmoſt 
that could be OST with regard. to a diſcaſe hitherto inherent in the 
conſtitution. 

Ix proportion as the government acquired abort at. 1 it became 
farmidable to the neighhouriag vations ; and the ambitious ſpirit of Ed- 
ward ſought, and ſoon: found, au opporturty of exerting itſelf. The wiſc 

1333, aud valiant Robert Bruce, who had recovered. by arms the in- 
State of dependence of his country, and had fixed it by the laſt treaty 
” of peace with England, ſoon after died, aud left David his ſon, 
a. minor, under: the guardianſhip of Randolf, carl of Murray, the compani- 
on of all his victories: It had been ſtipulated in this treaty, that both the. 
Scottiſh nobility, who before the commencement of the wars, enjoyed lands 
in England, and the Engliſh, who inherited, eſtates. in Scotland, ſhould be 
reſtored to their reſpective paſſeſſions v: But, though this article had 
been executed pretty regularly on the part of Edward, Robert, who ob- 


ſerved: that the eſtates claimed by Engliſhmen, were much more numerous 


and valuable than the others, cither thought it dangerous to admit ſo ma- 
ny ſetret enemies into the kingdom, or found it difficult to wreſt from 
his own followers: the poſſeſſions beſtowed on them as the reward of for- 
mer ſervices : And he had protracted the performance of his part of the 
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ſtipulation. The Engliſh nobles, diſappointed in their expectations, be- 
gan to think of a remedy; and as their influence was great in the north, 
their-enmity alone, even though unſupported by the king of England, 
became dangerous to the minor prince, who ſucceeded to the Scottiſh 
throne. | 

Ewan BalLior, the ſon of that John, who was crowned king of 


Scotland, had been detained ſome time a priſoner in England after his fa- 
ther was releaſed : but having alſo obtained his liberty, he went over to 


France, and reſided in Normandy, on his patrimonial eſtate in that coun- 


try, without any thoughts of reviving the claims of his family to the crown 
of Scotland. His pretenſions, however plauſible, had been To ftrenuouſly 
abjured by the Scots, and rejected by the Engliſh, that he was univerſally 
regarded as a private perſon ; and he had been thrown into priſon on ac- 
eount of ſome private offence of which he was accuſed. Lord Beaumont 
a great Engliſh baron, who, in the right of his wife, claimed the earldom 
of Buchan, in Scotland d, found him in this ſituation ; and, deeming him 


a a proper inſtrumentefor his purpoſe, made ſuch intereſt with the king of 


France, who was not aware of the conſequences, that he recovered him 
his liberty, and brought him over with him to England. CY 

Tas injured nobles, poſſeſſed of ſuch a head, began to think of vindi- 
eating their rights by force of arms; and they applied to Edward for his 
concurrence and aſſiſtance. But there were ſeveral.reaſons, which deterred 
the king from openly avowing their enterprize. In his treaty with Scot- 
land, he had entered into a bond of 20,000 pounds, payable to the pape, 
if within four years he violated the peace; and as the term was not yet e- 
lapſed he dreaded the exacting of that penalty by the ſovereign pontiff, who 
poſſeſſed ſo many means of forcing princes to make payment. He was al- 
ſo afraid, that violence and injuſtice would every where be imputed to him, 
if he attacked with ſuperior force a minor king and a brother-in-law, whoſe 
independent title had ſo lately been acknowledged by a ſolemn treaty. 
And as the regent of Scotland, on every demand which had been made of 
reſtitucion to the Engliſh barons, had always confeſſed the juſtice of their 


claim, and had only given an evaſive anſwer, grounded on plauſible preten- 


ces, Edward reſolved not to proceed by open violence, but to employ like 
artifices againſt him, He ſecretly encouraged Baliol in his enterprize'; 

connived at his aſſembling forces in the north; and gave countenance to 
the nobles, who were diſpoſed to join in the attempt. A force of near 
2500 men was inliſted under Baliol, by Umfreville, earl of Angus, the 
lords Beaumont, Ferrars, Fitz-warin, Wake, Stafford, Talbot, and Mou- 
bray. As theſe adventurers apprehended that the frontiers would be 
ſtrongly armed and guarded, they reſolved to make their attack by ſea ; 

C 
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- and, having embarked at Ravenſpur, they reached, in a few days, the coaſt 


of Fife. 


ScorrAxp was, at that time, in a very different ſituation from that i in 


which it had appeared under the victorious Robert. Beſides the lofs of 
that great monarch, whoſe genius and authority preſerved entire the 
whole political fabric, and maintained an union among the unruly barons, 


Lord Douglas, impatient of reſt, had gone over to Spain, ia a cruſade a- 
-gainſt the Moors, and had there periſhed in battle * : The carl of Murray, 


who had long been declining through age and infirmities, had lately died, 


and had been ſucceeded, in the regency, by Donald earl of Marre, a man 
of much inferior talents : The military ſpirit of the Scots, though ſtill un- 
broken, was left without a proper guidance and direction: And a minor 


king ſeemed ill qualifie{ to defend an inheritance, which it had required 


all the conſummate valour and abilities of his father to acquire and main- 
tain. But, as the Scots were apprized of .the intended invaſion, great 
numbers, on the appearance of.the Engliſh fleet, immediately ran to the 
ſhore, in order to prevent the landing of the enemy, Baliol had valour 
and activity, and he drove back the Scots with conſiderable loſs 5, He 
marched weſtward into the heart of the country; flattering himſelf that 
the ancient partizans of bis family would declare for him. But the fierce 
animoſities, which had been kindled between the two nations, inſpiring 
the Scots with a ſtrong prejudice againſt a prince ſupported by the Eng- 
liſh, he was regarded as a common enemy ; and the regent found no dif- 
ficulty in aſſembling a great army to oppoſe him. It is pretended, that 
Marre had no leſs than 40,000 men under his banners; but the ſame 
hurry and impatience that made him colle& a force, which from its great- 
neſs, was ſo diſproportioned to the occaſion, rendered all his motions un- 


ſkilful and imprudent. The river Erne ran between the two armies ; and 


the Scots, confiding in that ſecurity, as well as in their great ſuperiority 
of numbers, kept no order in their encampment. Baliol paſſed the river 
in the night-time ; attacked the unguarded and undiſciplin- 

. 6 ed Scots: threw them into confuſion, which was encreafed 
by the darknefs and their very numbers to which they truſt- 

ed; and he beat them off the field with great ſlaughter *. But in the 
morning, when the Scots were at ſome diſtance, they were aſhamed of ha- 
ving yielded the victory to ſo weak a foe, and they hurried back to recover 
the honour of the day. Their eager paſhons urged them precipitately to 
battle, without regard to ſome broken ground, which lay between them 
and the enemy, and which diſordered and confounded their ranks. Baliol 
ſeized the favourable opportunity, advanced his troops upon them, preveu- 
ted them from rallying, and anew chaced them off the field with redoubled 
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laughter. There fell above 12,000 Scots in this action: and among 
theſe the flower of their nobility ; the regent himſelf, the earl of Carric, 
a natural ſon of their late king, the earls of Athole and Monteith, lord 
Hay of Errol, conſtable, and the lords Keith and Lindſey. The loſs of 
the Engliſh ſcarcely exceeded thirty men; a ſtrong proof, nen many 
others, of the miſerable ſtate of military diſcipline in thoſe ages. 

BaL1or foon after made himſelf maſter of Perth; but till was not able 
to bring over any of the Scots to his party. Patric Dunbar, earl of March, 
and Sir Archibald Douglas, brother to the lord of that name, appeared 
at the head of the Scottiſh armies, which amounted ſtill to near 40,000 
men ; and they purpoſed to reduce Baliol and the Engliſh by famine, 
They blockaded Perth by land ; they collected ſome veſſels, with which 
they inveſted it by water: But Baliol's ſhips, attacking the Scottiſh fleet, 
gained a complete victory; and opened the communication between Perth 
and the ſca v. The Scotch armies were then obliged to diſband, for want 
of pay and ſubſiſtence ; The nation was, in effect, ſubdued by a handful 
of men : Each nobleman who found himſelf moſt expoſed to.danger, ſuc- 
ceſſively ſubmitted to Baliol : That prince was crowned * 26 bers 
Scone : David, his competitor, was ſent over to France, with 
his betrothed wife, Jane, ſiſter to Edward: And the heads of his party 
ſued to Baliol for a truce, which he granted them, in order to aſſemble a 
parliament in tranquillity, and have his title 2 by the whole 
Scottiſh nation. 

Bur Baliol's imprudence, or his neceſſities, making him diſ- 1333. 
miſs the greater part of his Engliſh followers, he was, notwith- 
ſtanding the truce, attacked of a ſudden, near Annan, by Sir Archibald 
Douglas, and other chieftans of that party ; he was routed ; his brother 
John Baliol was lain : he himſelf was chaced into England in a miſerable 
condition; and thus loſt his kingdom by a revolution as ſudden as that 
by which he had acquired it. 3 | 

Waite Baliol enjoyed his ſhort-lived and precarious quia he had 


been ſenſible, that, without the protection of England, it would be impoſ- 


ſible for him to maintain poſſeſſion of the throne ; and be had ſecretly ſent 
a meſſage to Edward, offering to acknowiedge his ſuperiority, to renew 
the homage for his crown, and to eſpouſe the princeſs Jane, if the pope's 
conſent could be obtained for diffolving her former marriage, which was 
not yet conſummated. Edward, ambitious of recovering that 

important conceſſion, made by Mortimer during his minority, — of 
threw off all ſcruples, and willingly accepted the offer ; but as 


the dethroning of Baliol had rendered this {tiyulation of no effect, the 
C4 
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king prepared to re-inſtate him in poſſeſſion of the crown; an enterprize 
which appeared from late experience ſo eaſy and ſo little hazardous. As 

he poſſeſſed many popular arts, he conſulted his parliament on the acca- 

ſion; but that aſſembly, finding the reſolution already taken, declined 
giving any opinion, and only granted him, in order to ſupport the enter- 

prize, an aid of a fiſteenth, from the perſonal eſtates of the nobility and 
. gentry, and a tenth of the moveables of boroughs. And they added a pe- 
tition, that the king would-thenceforth live on his own revenue, without 
grieving his ſubjects by illegal taxes, or by the outrageous ſeizure of their 
goods in the ſhape of purveyance *. 

As the Scots expected that the chief — of the war would fall upon 
Berwic, Douglas, the regent,. threw a ſtrong garriſon into that place, un- 
der the command of Sir William Keith, and he himſelf aſſembled a great 
army on the frontiers, ready to penetrate into England as ſoon as Edward 
ſhould have inveſted that place. The Engliſh army was Jeſs numeruus, 
but better ſupplied with arms and proviſions, and retained.in ſtricter diſ- 
eipline; and the king, notwithſtanding the valiant defence made by Keith, 
had, in two-months, reduced the garriſon to extremities, and had obliged 
them to capitulate : 'They engaged to ſurrender, if they were not relie- 
ved within a few days by their countrymen . This intelligence being con- 
veyed to the Scattiſh army, which was preparing to invade Northumber- 
land, changed their plan of operations, and engaged them to advance to- 


wards Berwic, and attempt the relief of that important fortreſs. Doug- 


las, who had ever purpoſed to decline a pitched battle, in which be was 
ſenſible of the enemy's ſuperiority, and who intended to have drawn out 


the war by ſmall ſkirmiſhes, and by mutually ravaging each other's coun- 


try, was forced, by the impatience of his troops, to put the fate of the 
9th Joly, kingdom upon the event of one day. He attacked the Eng- 
| liſh at Halidown-hill, a little north of Berwic ; and, though 
his heavy-armed cavalry diſmounted, in order to tender the action more 
Ready and deſperate, they were received with ſuch valour by Edward, 
and were ſo galled by the Engliſh archers, that they were ſoon thrown in- 
to diſorder, and on the fall of Douglas, their genergl, were totally xouted. 
Tpbe whole army fled in confukou, and the Engliſh, but much more the I- 
riſh, gave little quarter in the purſuit : All the nobles of chief diſtinction 
were either lain or taken priſoners : Near thirty thouſand of the Scots 
fell in the action: While the loſs of the Engliſh amounted only to oue 
knight, one eſquire, and thirteen private avon : An Inequality almoſt 
incredible. 
Arts this fatal blow, the Scottiſh 5 12 no other reſource than 
inſtant ſubmiſſion; and Edward, leaving a conhderable body with Baliol 


* Cotton's Abridg. Ryn e, vol. iv. p. — 565, 566, 2 Heming. 


p. 475, 276,277, Knyghton, p. 2:33, Otterborne, p. 415. 
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to complete” the conqueſt of the kingdom, returned with the ae of 
his army to England. Baliol was acknowledged king by à parliamont 
aſſembled at Edioburgh ; the ſuperiority of England was agaia recog- 


nized ; many of the Scottiſh nobility ſwore fealty to Edward; and to 


complete the misfortunes of that nation, Baliol ceded Berwic, Dunbar, 

Roxborougb, Edinburgh, and all the ſouth-eaſt counties of Scotland, 

which were declared to be for ever annexed to the Engliſh monarchy b. 
Ir Baliol, on his firſt appearance, was dreaded by the Scots, 1 

as an inſtrument employed by England for the ſubzection of the "I 

kingdom, this deed confirmed all their ſuſpicions, and rendered him the 

object of univerſal hatred. Whatever ſubmiſſions-they might be obliged 


to make, they conſidered him, not as their prince, but as the delegate and 


confederate of their determined enemy : And neither the manners of the 
age, nor the ſtate of Edward's revenue, permitting him to maintain a 
ſtanding army in Scotland, the Engliſh forces were no ſooner withdrawn, 


chan the Scots revolted from Baliol, and returned to their former allegi- 


ance under Bruce. Sir Andrew Murray, appointed regent by the party 
of this latter prince, employed with ſucceſs bis valour and activity in 
many ſmall but decifive actions againſt Baliol; and in a ſhort time had 
almoſt wholly expelled him the kingdom. Edward was obliged | 335- 
again to aſſemble an army, and to march into Scotland: The 
Scots, taught by experience, withdrew into their hills and faſtneſſes : He 
deſtroyed the houſes and ravaged the eftates of thoſe whom he called re- 
bels: But this confirmed them Kill farther in their obſtinate antipathy to 
Lagland and to Baliol; and being now rendered defperate, they were 
ready to take advantage, on the firſt opportunity, of the retreat of their 
enemy, and they ſoon re-conquered their country from the Engliſh. Edward 
made anew his appearance in Scotland with leſs ſucceſs : He found 1336. 
every thing hoſtile in the kingdom, except the ſpot on which he 


Las encamped: And though he marched uncontrouled over the low coun- 
tries, the nation itſelf was farther than ever from being broken and ſub- 
dued. Beſides being ſupported by their pride and anger, paſſions difficult - 


to tame, they were encouraged, amidſt all their calamities, by daily pro- 
miles of relief from France; and as a war was now likely to break out 
between that kingdom and England, they had reaſon to expect, from-this 
incident, a great diverfon of that force which had ſo long oppreſſed and 
overwhelmed them. 

We now come to a e en which depended the 
molt memorable events, not only of this long and active Kings 
reign, but of the whole Engliſ and French hiſtory, during claim to the 
more than a century; and it will therefore be neceffary to | (kg 
Zive a particular account of the ſprings and cauſes of it. | 


a Rymer, vol. iv. p. $99. 'd (bid, p. 614 
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Ir had long been a prevailing opinion, that the crown of France coul 


never deſcend to a female; and, in order to give more authority to thy 


maxim, and aſſign it a determinate origin, it had been uſual to derive f 


from a clauſe in the Salian Code, the law of an ancient tribe among tl, 
Franks: though that clauſe, when ſtrictly examined, carries only the ay, 
pearance of favouring this principle, and does not really, by the confeſſa 
of the beſt antiquaries, bear the ſenſe commonly impoſed upon it. By 


though poſitive law ſeems wanting among the French for the excluſion d 


females, the- practice had taken place; and the rule was eftabliſhed beyond 


controverſy on ſome ancient as well as ſame modern precedents. During 


the firſt race of the monarchy, the Franks were ſo rude and barbarous; 
people, that they were incapable of ſubmitting to a female reign ; and i 
that period of their hiſtory there were frequent inftances of kings advancel 
to royalty in prejudice of females, who were related to the crown by nearer 
degrees of conſanguinity. Theſe precedents, joined to like cauſes, had alh 


_ eſtabliſhed the male ſucceſhon in the ſecond race; and though the inſtanc 


were neither ſo frequent nor ſo certain during that period, the principled 
excluding the female line ſeems ſtill to have prevailed and to have directei 
the conduct of the nation. During the third race, the, crown had de 
cended from father to ſon for eleven generations, from Hugh Capet ts 
Lewis Hutin ; and thus, in fact, during the courſe of nine hundred year, 
the French monarchy had always been governed by males, and no female 
and none who founded his title on a female had ever mounted the throne, 
Philip the Fair, father of Lewis Hutin, left three ſons, this Lewis, Phily 
the Long, and Charles the Fair, and one daughter Iſabella, queen of 
England. Lewis Hutin, the eldeſt, left at his death one daughter, by 
Margaret ſiſter to Eudes, duke of Burgundy ; and as his queen was the 
pregnant, Philip, his younger brother, was appointed regent, till it ſhould 
appear whether the child proved a ſon or a daughter. The queen bore: 
male, who lived only a few days: Philip was proclaimed king: And u 
the duke of Burgundy made ſome oppoſition, and aſſerted the rights of hi 
niece, the ſtates of the kingdom, by a ſolemn and deliberate decree, gait 
her an excluſion, and declared all females for ever incapable of ſucceedirg 
to the crown of France. Philip died after a ſhort reign, leaving thre 


daughters ; and his brother, Charles, without diſpute or controverſy, the 


ſuceceded to the crown. The reign of Charles was alſo ſhort : He let 
one daughter; but as bis queen was pregnant, the next male heir was 2 
pointed regent, with a declared right of ſucceſſion, if the iſſue ſhould pron 
female. This prince was Philip de Valois, couſin- german to the deceaſct 
king ; being the ſon of Charles de Valois, brother to Philip the Fair 
The queen of France was delivered of a daughter: The regency ended; 


and Philip de Valois was unanimouſly placed on the throne of France. 


Tus king of England, who was at this time a youth of fifteen years d 
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ige, embraced a notion that he was intitled, in right of his mother, to the 
ſucceſſion of the kingdom, and that the claim of the nephew was prefer- 
able to that of the couſin- german. There could not well be imagined a 
notion weaker or worſe grounded. The principle of excluding females 
was of old an eſtabliſhed opinion in France, and had acquired equal autho- 
ity with the moſt expreſs and poſitive law: It was ſupported by ancient 
precedents ; It was confirmed by recent inſtances, ſolemnly and deliberate- 
Iy decided: And what placed it ſtill farther beyond controverſy ; if Ed- 
ward was diſpoſed to queſtion its validity, he thereby cut off his own pre- 
tenſions ; ſince the three laſt kings had all left daughters, who were ſlill 
alive, and who ſtood before him in the order of ſucceſſion. He was there. 
fore reduced to aſſert, that, though his mother, Iſabella, was, on account 
of her ſex, incapable of ſucceeding, he himſelf who inherited through her was 
liable to no ſuch objection, and might claim by the right of propinquity. 
But, beſides that this pretenſion was more favourable to Charles, king of Na- 
rarre, deſcended from the daughter of Lewis Hutin, it was fo contrary to 
the eſtabliſhed principles of ſucceſſion in every country of Europe d, was ſo 
repugnant to the practice, both in private and public inheritances, that no 
body in France thought of Edward's claim : Philip's title was univerſally 
recognized © : And he never imagined he had a competitor ; much leſs fo 
formidable a one as the king of England. 

Burt though the youthful and ambitious mind of Edward had raſhly 
entertained this notion, he did not think proper to inſiſt on his pretenſions, 
which muſt have immediately involved him, on very unequal terms, in a 
Gangerous and implacable war with ſo powerful'a monarch. Philip was a 
prince of mature years, of great experience, and at that time, of an eſta · 
bliſged character both for prudence and valour ; and by theſe circumſtances, 
as well as by the internal union of his people, and their acquieſcencein his un- 
doubted rights, he poſſeſſed every advantage above a raw youth newly raiſed, 
by injuſtice and violence, to the government of the moſt intractable and moſt 
turbulent ſubjects in Europe. But there immediately occurred an incident, 


which required that Edward ſhould either openly declare his pretenfions, - 


or for ever renounce and abjure them. He was fummoned to do homage 
for Guienne : Philip was preparing to compel him by force of arms: 
That country was in a very bad ſtate of defence : And the forfeiture of fo 
rich an inheritance was by tbe feudal law, the immediate conſequence of his 
refuſing and declining to perform the duty of a vaſſal. Edward therefore 
bought it prudent to ſubmit to preſent neceſſity : He went over to Amiens: 
Did homage to Philip: Aud, as there had ariſen ſome controverſy concern- 
irg the terms of this ſubmiſſions he afterwards ſent over a formal deed, in 
which he acknowledged that he owed liege homage to France *; which 


d Froiſſard, liv. i. chap. 4. c id. liv. i i. chap. 22. 4 Rywer, vol. iv. p. 477. 
Froiſlard, liv, i. chap. 25, Anon. Hiſt, p. 394. Walſing. p. 136, Murimuth, p. 73 
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as in effe@ ratifying, and that in the ſtrongeſt terms Philip's title » 
the crown of that kingdom. His own clam indeed was ſo unreaſonable, 
and ſo thoraughly diſavowed by the whole French nation, that to infiſt c 
it was no better than pretending to the violent conqueſt of the kingdom; 
and it is probable that he would never have farther thought of it had i 
not been for ſome incidents which excited an animofity between the ms 

Rozerr of Artois was deſcended from the blood royal of France, was 
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birth, talents, and credit, was entitled to make the higheſt figure and fill the 
moſt important offices in the monarchy. This prince had loſt the county df 
Artois, which he claimed as his birthright, by a ſentence, commonly deemel 
iniquitous, of Philip the Fair; and was ſeduced to attempt recovering poſſe. 
fon by an action ſo unworthy of his rank and character as a forgery ©. The 
detection of this crime covered him with ſhame and confuſion : His bro 
ther-in-law not only abandoned him, but proſecuted him with violence: 
Robert, incapable of bearing diſgrace, left the kingdom, and hid himſel 


Philip, he came over to England; in ſpite of the French king's menars 
and remonftrances, he was favourably received by Edward * ; and was ſoot 
admitted into the councils, and ſhared the confidence of that monarch. 
Abandoning himſelf to all the movements of rage and deſpair, he endes 
voured to revive the prepoſſeſſions entertained by Edward in fayour of hs 


poſſible for a prince of his valour and abilities, to render his claim effee- 
tual. The king was the more, diſpoſed to hearken to ſuggeſtions of th 
nature, becauſe he had, in ſeveral particulars, found 1cafon to complain d 
Philip's conduct with regard to Guienne, and becauſe that prince had bot 
given protection tothe exiled David Bruce, and ſupported, at leaſt encourage!, 
the Scots in their ſtruggles for independence. Thus reſentment graduily 
filled the breaſts of both monarchs, and made them incapable of hearkes 
ing to any terms of accommodation propoſed by the pope, who newt 
.ceaſed of enterpoſing his good offices between them. Philip thought tha 
he ſhould be wanting to the firft principles of policy if he abandoned Scot 
land: Edward affirmed, that he muſt relinquiſh all pretenſions to generoſity 
if be withdrew his protection from Robert. The former, informed ol 
ſome preparations for hoſtilities which had been made by his rival, iſſued 
ſentence of feliny and attainder againſt Robert, and declared, that evey Muy of th. 
vaſſal of the crown, whether within or without the kingdom, who ge at. pleaſur 
countenance to that traitor, would be involved in the ſame fentence; 1 . fon him, 


© Froiffard, liv. 1. chap. 29. f Rymer, vol. iv. p. 74 7. Froiſſard, liv. 1. chap. 3 T Rymer 
b Rymer, vol. iv. p. 773. | Rap. 30. 
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coured to form alliances in the Low Countries and on the frontiers of Ger- 
many, the only places from which he either could make an effectual attack 
upon France, or produce ſuch a diverſion as might ſave the province of 
Guicnne, which lay ſo. much expoſed: to the power of Philip. 

Tus king hegan with opening his intentions to the count . 
f Hainault,, his father-in-law.; and having engaged bim in MC... FI 


his intereſts, he employed the good offices and councils of that for war with 


prince in drawing into his alliance the other ſovereigns of that 
neighbourhood, The duke of Brabant was induced; by his mans 


and by large remittanges, of money from England, to promiſe his concur- 
rence®: The archbiſhop: of Cologn, the duke of Gueldres, the marquis 


ff Juliers, the count of Namur, the lords of Fauquemont and Baquen, 
were engaged by like motives to embrace the Engliſh alliance B. Theſe 


ſovereign princes could ſupply, either from their own ſtates or from the 
bordering countries, great numbers of warlike troops; and naught was 


wanting to make the force on that quarter very formidable but the acceſ- 
ton of Flanders; which Edward procured by means ſomewhat extraordi- 
nary and unuſual 


As the Flemings were the bett people in the nonkes parts of Europe 


that cultivated arts and manufactures, the lower ranks of men among them 


bad riſen to a degree of opulence unknown elſewhere to thoſe of their ſta- 


tion in that barbarous age; had acquired privileges and independence; 


and began to emerge from that ſtate of vaſſalage, or rather of ſlavery, into 
which the common people bad been univerſallythrown by the feudal inſti- 


tutions. It was probably difficult for them to bring their ſovereign and 


their nobility to conform themſelves to the principles of law and civil 'go- 
verument, ſo much neglected in every other country: It was impoſſible 
for them to confine themſelves within the proper-bounds in their oppoſition 
and reſentment againſt any inſtance of tyranny : They had riſen in tu- 
mults : Had inſulted the nobles : Had chaced their earl into France: And 
delivering themſelves over to the guidance of a ſeditious leader, had been 
guilty of all that inſolence and diſorder, to which the thoughtleſs and en- 
nged populace are ſo much inclined, wherever they are F A ang Cn 
zough to be their own maſters |, | 4 


Tazin preſent leader was James d'Arteyille, a brewer in Ghent, who 
governed them with a more abſolute ſway than had ever been aſſumed by 


any of their lawful ſovereigns : He place! and diſplaced the magiſtrates 
at pleaſure: He was accompanied by a guard, who, on the leaſt ſignal 


from him, iaſtaatly aſſaſſinated any man that * to fall under his dif. 


$ Rymer, vol. iv. p. 777. 


k Foiſlard, liv. 4 chap. 29.33. 36. 
Rap. 30. Meyerus. 
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pleaſure : All the cities of Flanders were full of his ſpies ; and it was imme. 
diate death to give him the ſmalleſt umbrage : The few nobles, who remain. 
ed in that country, lived in continual terror from his violence; He ſcized 
the eſtates of all thoſe whom he had either baniſhed or murdered ; ang 
beſtowing a part on their wives and children, converted the remainder to 
to his own uſe *. Such were the firſt effects, that Europe ſaw of popular 
violence; after having groaned, during ſo many ages, under monarchical 
and ariſtocratical tyranny. 


James d'AxTEVILLE was the man to whom Edward addreſſed himfclf for 


bringing over the Flemings to his intereſts ; and that prince, the moſt 
haughty and moſt aſpiringof the age, never courted any ally with ſo much 
aſſiduity and ſo many ſubmiſſions, as he employed towards this ſeditiou 
and criminal tradeſman. D*Arteville, proud of theſe advances from the 
king of England, and ſenfible that the Flemings were naturally inclined to 
maintain connexions with the Engliſh, who furniſhed them the marerials 
of their woollen manufactures, the chief ſource of their opulence, readily 
embraced the intereſts of Edward, and invited him over into the Low 
Countries. Edward, before he entered on this great enterprize, affected 
to conſult his parliament, aſked their advice, and obtained their conſent!, 
And the more to ſtrengthen his hands, he procured from them a grant of 
20,000 ſacks of wool ; which might amount to about a hundred thouſand 
pounds: This commodity was a good inſtrument to employ with the 
Flemings; and the price of it with his German allies. He completed 
the other neceſſary ſums by loans, by pawning the crown jewels, by con- 
fiſcating, or rather robbing at once all the Lombards, who now exerciſed 
the invidious trade, formerly monopolized by the Jews, of lending on inte- 
reſt ; and being attended by a body of Engliſh forces, and by ſeveral of 
his nobility, he ſailed over to Flanders. 


1338. The German princes, in order to juſtify their provoked boſ- 

tilities againſt France, had required the ſanction of ſome legal au- 
thority ; and Edward, that he might give them ſatisfaction on this head, 
had applied to Lewis of Bavaria, then emperor, and had been created by 
him vicar of the empire; an empty title, but which ſeemed to give him a 
Fpht of commanding the ſervice of the princes of Germany u. The Fle- 
mings who were vaſſals of France, pretending like ſcruples with regard to 
the invaſion of their liege lord; Edward by the advice of d' Arteville, aſſu- 
med, in his commiſſions, the title of king of France; and, in virtue of 
this right, claimed their aſſiſtance for dethroning Philip de Valois, the u- 
ſurper of his kingdom e. This ſtep which he feared, would deſtroy all 
future amity between the kingdoms, and beget endleſs and implacable jca-· 


| Cotten's Abridg. m Doug d. Baron. vol. it p. 146. 
9 Heming. p. 303- Wallingham, f. 443 


k Foiſſard, liv. 1. chap. 30 
* Foiſſard, liv, I, chap. 35. 
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boulies in France, was not taken by him without much reluctance and heſi- 
on; And not being in itſelf very juſtifiable, it has in the iſſue been at- 
ended with many miſeries to both kingdoms. From this period we may 
late the commencement of that great animoſity, which the Engliſh nation 
have cet fince borne to the French, which has fo viſible an influence on 
ll future tranſactions, and which has been, and continues to be, the ſpring 
of many raſh and precipitate reſolutions among them. In all the preceding 
ſeigus fince the conqueſt, the hoſtilities between the two crowns had been 
only caſual and temporary; and as they had never been attended with any 
bloady or dangerous event, the traces of them were eaſily obliterated by the 
{rt treaty of pacification, The Engliſh nobility and gentry valued them- 
ſelves on their French or Norman extraction: They affected to employ 
the language of that country in all public tranſactions, and even in famili- 


ar converſation : And both the Engliſh court and camp being always | 


full of nobles, who came from different provinces of France, the two peo- 
ple; were, during ſome centuries, more intermingled together than any two 
Liſtin&t nations whom we meet with in biſtory. But the fatal pretenſions 
of Edward III. diſolved all theſe connexions, and left the feeds of great 
wimoſity in both countries, eſpecially among the Engliſh. For it is re- 
markable, that this latter nation, though they were commonly the aggreſ- 
lors, and by their ſucceſs and fituation were enabled to commit the moſt 
gucl injuries on the other, have always retained a ſtronger tincture of na- 
tional antipathy; nor is their hatred retaliated on them to an equal degree 
by the French. That country lies in the middle of Europe, has been 
luccefſively engaged in boſtilities with all its neighbours, the popular pre- 
judices dave been diverted into many channels, and, among a people of 


lofter manners, they never roſe to a great height againſt any particular 
vation, 


Piri made great preparations againſt the attack from the Engliſh, 
and ſuch as ſeemed more than ſufficient to ſecure him from the danger. 


befides the concurrence of all the nobility in his own populous and warlike _ 
kingdom, his foreign alliances were both more cordial and more powerful 


thn thoſe which were formed by his antagoniſt. The pope, who, at this 
time, lived in Avignon, was dependant on France, and being diſguſted at 
the connexions between Edward and Lewis of Bavaria, whom he had ex- 
communicated, he embraced with zeal and fincerity the cauſe of the 
French monarch. Ihe king of Navarre, the duke of Britanny, the count 
of Bar were in the ſame intereſts; and on the fide of Germany, the king« 
di Bohemia, the Palatine, the dukes of Lorraine and Auſtria, the biſhop of 
Liege, the counts of Deux pont, Vaudemont, and Geneva. The allies of 
Edvard were in themſelves weaker ; and having no object, but his money, 
"ich began to be exhauſted, they were ſlow in their motions, and irxcſo- 
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1339; lute in their meaſures. The duke of Brabunt, the moſt power. 
ful among them, ſeemed even inclined to withdraw himſelf wholly 
from the alliance; and the king was neceſſitated, both to give the Barbay. 
ters new privileges in trade, and to contract his ſon Edward with the diugh. 
ter of that prince ere he could bring him to fulſil his engagements, The 
ſummer was waſted in conferences and negociations before Edward could 
take the field ; and he was obliged, in order to allure his German allies in. 
to his meaſures, to pretend that the firſt attack ſhould be made upon Can. 
bray, a city of the empire which had been garrifoned by Philip v. Bu 
finding, upon trial, the diſſiculty of the enterprize, he conducted them to. 
wards the frontiers of France; and he there ſaw, by a ſenſible proof, the 
vanity. of his expectations: The count of Namur, and even the count of 
Hainault, his brother-in-law (for the old count was dead), refuſed to com. 
mence hoſtihties againſt their liege lord, and retired with their troops l. 
So little account did they make of Edward's pretenſions to the crown of 
France ! 


Tux king, however, entered the enemy's country and er- 
camped on the fields of Vironfoſſe near Capelle, with an army 
of near 50,000 men, compoſed almoſt entirely of foreigners: 


1339 
War with 


France. 


Philip approached” him with an army of near double the force, con- 


poſed chiefly of native ſubjects; and it was daily expected that a battle 
would enſue. But the Engliſh monarch was averſe to engage againſt fo 
great a ſuperiority : The French thought it ſufficient if he eluded the at. 
tacks of his enemy, without running any unneceſſary hazard, The two 
armies faced each other for ſome dayg: Mutual defiances were ſent : Aud 
Edward, at laſt, retired into Flanders, and diſbanded his army 

Svcn was the fruitleſs, and almoſt ridiculous, concluſion of Edward's 
mighty preparations ; and, as his meaſures were the moſt prudent that 
could be embraced in his fituation, he might learn from experience in what 
a hopeleſs enterprize he was engaged. His expences, though they had 
led to no end, had been conſuming and deſtructive: He had contracted 
near 300,000 pounds of debt *; he had anticipated all his revenue ; he 
had pawned every thing of value which belonged either to himſelf or bis 
queen; he was obliged, in ſome meaſare, even to pawn himſelf to his cre- 
ditors, by not ſailing to England, till he obtained their permiſſion, and by 


promiſing, on his word of — to return in perſon, if he did not remit | 
their money. 


Bur he was a prince of too much ſpirit to be Mfcourged by the firlt 
difficulties of ar undertaking ; and he was anxious to retrieve his honout 
® Froifrard, "0 1. chap. 39. Heming. p. 305. © Ibid. chap. 30. did. chap-4b 
42, 43- Hemivg, P. 307-; Walſiag. P. 143, 
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by more ſucceſsful and more gallant enterprizes. For this purpoſe he had, 
during the courſe of the campaign, ſent orders to ſummon a parliament by 
his ſon Edward, whom he had left with the title of guardian, and to de- 
mand ſome ſupply in his urgent neceſſities. The barons ſeemed inclined 
to grant his requelt ; but the knights, who often, at this time, ated as a 
ſeparate body from the burgeſſes, made ſome ſcruple of taxing their con- 
ſtituents without their conſent ; and they deſired the guardian to ſummon 
a new parliament, which might be properly impowered for that purpoſe. 
The ſituation of the king and parliament was for the time, nearly ſimilar 
to that waich they conſtantly fell into about the beginning of the laſt cen- 
tury; and ſimilar conſequences began viſibly to appear. The king, ſen- 
ſible of the frequent demands which he ſhould be obliged to make on his 


people, had been auxious to enſure to his friends a ſeat in the houſe of 


commons, and at his inſtigation, the ſheriffs and other placemen had made 
intereſt to be elected in that aſſembly ; an abuſe which the knights defired 
the king to corre& by the tenor of his writ of ſummons, and which was 
accordingly remedied. On the other hand, the knights had profeſſedly 
annexed conditions to their intended grant, and required a conſiderable re- 
trenchment of the royal prerogatives, particularly with regard to purvey- 
ance, and the levying of the ancient feudal aids for knighting the king's 
eldeſt ſon, and marrying his eldeſt daughter. The new parliament, called 
by the guardian, retained the ſame free ſpirit ; and, though they offered a 
large ſupply of 30, ooo ſacks of wool, no buſineſs was concluded; becauſe 
the conditions, which they annexed, appeared too high to be compenſated 
by a temporary conceſſion. But when Edward himſelf came over to England, 
he ſummoned another parliament, and he had the intereſt to procure a ſupply 
on more moderate terms. A confirmation of the two charters, and of the 
privileges of boroughs, a pardon for old debts and treſpaſſes, and a remedy 
for ſome abuſes in the execution of common law, were the chief con- 
ditions inſiſted on; and the king, in return for his conceſſions on theſe 
heads, obtained from the barons and knights an unuſual grant, for two 
years, of the ninth ſheaf, lamb, and fleece on their eſtates ; and froM\ the 
burgeſſes, a ninth of their moveables at their true value. 'The whole par- 
vament alſo granted a duty of forty ſhillings on each ſack of wool export- 
ed, on each three hundred wool-fells, and on each laſt of leather fbr the 
lame term of years ; but dreading the arbitrary ſpirit of the crown, they 
expreſsly declared, that this grant was to continue no longer, and was not 
to be drawn into precedent. Being ſoon after ſenſible that this ſupply, 
though conſiderable and very unuſual in that age, would come in flowly, 
and would not anſwer the king's urgent neceſſities, proceeding both from 
his debts, and his preparations for war; they agreed, that 20,000 ſacks 
You, Il, 


* 
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of wool ſhould immediately be granted him, and their value be deducted 
from the ninths which were afterwards to be levied. 

Bur there appeared, at this time, another jealouſy in the parliament, 
which was very reaſonable, and was founded on a ſentiment that ought to 
have engaged them rather to check, than to ſupport the king in all thoſe 
ambitious projects fo little likely to prove ſucceſsful, and ſo dangerons to 
the nation, if they did. Edward who, before the commencement of the 
former campaign, had, in ſeveral commiſſions, aſſumed the title of king of 
France, now more openly, in all public deeds, gave himſelf that appellation, 
and always quartered the arms of France with thoſe of England in his 
ſeals and enſigns. The parliament thought proper to obviate the conſe- 
quences of this meaſure, and to declare, that they owed him no obedience 
as king of France, and that the two kingdoms muſt for ever remain diſtin& 
and independent . They undoubtedly foreſaw that France, if ſubdued, 
would, in the end, prove the ſeat of government'; and they deemed this pre- 
vious proteſtation neceſſary, in order to prevent their becoming a province 
to that monarchy. A frail ſecurity, if the event had really taken place! 

1340. As Philip was apprized from the preparations which were ma- 
| ned — king both in England and the low countries, that he muſt expect 
tory. another invaſion from Edward, he fitted out a great fleet of 400 
veſſels, manned with 40,000 men; and he ſtationed them off Sluiſe, with a 
view of intercepting the king in his paſſage. The Engliſh navy was much 
anferior in number, conſiſting only of 240 ſail ; but whether it were by the 
ſuperior abilities of Edward, or the greater dexterity of his ſeamen, they 
gained the wind of the enemy, and had the ſun in their backs ; and with 
theſe advantages began the action. The battle was fierce and bloody: 
The Engliſh archers, whoſe. force and addreſs were now much celebrated, 
galled the French on their approach : And when the fhips grappled to- 
gether, and the conteſt became more ſteady and furious, the example of the 
king, and of ſo many gallant nobles who accompanied him, animated to ſuch 


a degree the ſeamen and ſoldiery, that they maintained every where a ſupe - 


rioritÞ over the enemy. The French alſo had been guilty of ſome impru- 
dence in taking their ſtation ſo near the coaſt of Flanders, and chuſing 


that place for the ſcene of action. The Flemings, deſcrying the battle, 


burried out of their harbours, and brought a reinforcement to the Engliſh, 
which, coming unexpeRedly, had a greater effe&t than in proportion to its 


power and numbers. Two hundred and thirty French ſhips were taken: 


30,000 Frenchmen were killed, with two of their admirals ; 'The loſs of 
the Engliſh was inconſiderable, compared to the greatneſs and importance 
of the victory u. None of Philip's courtiers, it is ſaid, dared inform him 


© 14 Edward III. U Froifard, liv. i. chap. 51. Aveſbury, p. 36. Heming. p. 321. 
Walling. p. 148. | 
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of the event; till his fool or jeſter gave him a hint, by which he diſcovered 
the loſs which he had ſuſtained V., 

Tus luſtre of this great ſucceſs encreaſed the king's authority among his 
allies, who aſſembled their forces with expedition, and joined the Engliſh ar- 
my. Edward marched to the frontiers of France at the head of above a 
100,000 men, conſiſting chiefly of foreigners, a more numerous army than, 
either before or ſince, has eyer been commanded by any king of England x. 
At the ſame time the Flemings, to the number of 50,000 men, marched 
out under the command of Robert of Artois, and laid ſiege to St. Omer; 
but this rumultary army, compoſed entirely of tradeſmen unexperienced 
in war, was routed by a ſally of the garriſon, and notwithſtanding the 
abilities of their leader, was thrown into ſuch a panic, that they were in« 
ſtantly diſperſed, and never more appeared in the field. The enterprizes 
of Edward, though not attended with ſo inglorious an iſſue, proved equally 
rain and fruitleſs. The king of France had aſſembled an army more nu- 
merous than the Engliſh ; was accompanied by all the chief nobility of 
his kingdom; was attended by many foreign princes, and even by three 
monarchs, the kings of Bohemia, Scotland, and Navarre “: Yet he ſtill 
adhered to the prudent reſolution of putting nothing to hazard, and after 
throwing ſtrong garriſons into all the frontier towns, he retired back- 
wards, perſuaded that the enemy, having waſted their force in ſome tedi- 
ous and unſucceſsful enterprize, would afford him an eaſy victory. 

Tovenay was, at that time, one of the moſt confiderable cities of 
Flanders, containing above 60,000 inhabitants of all ages, who were affec- 
tionate to the French government; and, as the ſecret of Edward's deſign 
had not been ſtrictly kept, Philip learned that the Engliſh, in order to 
gratify their Flemiſh allies, had intended to open the campaign with the 
hege of this place : He took care therefore to ſupply it with a garriſon of 
14,000 men, commanded by the braveſt nobility of France : and he rea- 
lonably expected that theſe forces, joined to the inhabitants, would be 
able to defend the city againſt all the efforts of the enemy. Accordingly 
Edward, when he commenced the fiege, about the end of July, found 
every where an obſtinate reſiſtance: The valour of one fide was encouns 
trred with equal valour by the other: Every aſſault wag repulſed, and 
proved unfucceſsful : And the king was at laſt obliged to turn the ſiege 
into a blockade: in hopes that the great numbers of the garriſon and ei- 
tizens, which had enabled them to defend themſelves againſt his attacks, 
would but expoſe them to be the more eaſily reduced by famine . The 
count of Eu, who commanded in Tournay, as ſoon as he perceived that 
tie Engliſh had formed this plan of operations, endeavoured to ſave hit 
D 2 


" Walſg. p. 148. * Rymer, vol. v. p. 197. 
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proviſions, by expelling all the uſeleſs mouths ; and the duke of Brabant, 
* who wiſhed no ſucceſs to Edward's enterprizes, gave every one a free pa 
ſage through his quarters. 

AFTER the ſiege had continued ten weeks, the city was reduced to (lf. 
treſs; and Philip, recalling all his ſcattered garriſons, advanced towards 
the Engliſh camp at the head of a mighty army, with an intention of {till 
avoiding any decifive action, but of ſeeking ſome opportunity for throw. 
ing relief into the place, Here Edward, irritated with the ſmall progreſs 
he had hitherto made, and with the diſagreeable proſpect that lay before 
him, ſent Philip a defiance by a herald ; and challenged him to decide 
their claims for the crown of France, either by ſingle combat, or by an 
action of a hundred againſt a hundred, or by a general engagement. But 
Philip replied, that Edward having done homage to him for the dutchy 
of Guienne, and having ſolemnly acknowledged him for his ſuperior, it 
by no means became him to ſend a defiance to his liege lord and fove- 
reign : That he was confident, notwithſtanding all Edward's preparations, 
and his conjunction with the rebellious Flemings, he himſelf ſhould ſoon be 
able to chace him from the frontiers of France : That as the hoſtilities 
from England had prevented him from executing his purpoſed cruſade a- 
gainſt the infidels, he truſted in the aſſiſlance of the Almighty, who would 
reward his pious intentions, and puniſh the aggreſſor whoſe ill- grounded 
claims had rendered them abortive : That Edward propoſed a duel on very 
unequal terms, and offered to hazard only his own perſon againſt both the 
kingdom of France and the perſon of the king; But that, if he would 
encreaſe the ſtake, and put alſo the kingdom of England on the iſſue of 
the duel, he would, notwithſtanding that the terms would ſtill be unequal, 
very willingly accept of the challenge *. It was eaſy to fee, that theſe 
mutual bravadoes were only intended to dazzle the populace, and that the 
two kings were too wiſe to think of executing their pretended purpoſe. 

Wurz the French and Engliſh armies lay in this ſituation, and a gene- 


ral action was every day expected, Jane, counteſs dowager of Hainault, 


interpoſed with her good offices, and endeavoured to conciliate peace be- 
tween the contending monarchs, and to prevent any farther effuſion of 
blood. This princeſs was mother-in-law to Edward and fter to Philip; 
and though ſhe had taken the vows in a convent, and had renounced the 
world, ſhe left her retreat on this occafion, and employed all ber pious 
efforts, to allay thoſe animoſities which had taken place between perſons ſo 
nearly related to her, and to each other. As Philip, had no material 
claims on his antagoniſt, ſhe found that he hearkened willingly to the pro- 
poſals; and even the haughty And ambitious Edward, convinced of his 
fruitleſs attempt, was got averſe to her negociation. He was ſenſible, 


2 Du Tillet, Recueil de Traitez, &c. Heming. p. 325, 326. Walſing. p. 149 
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from experience, that he hatl engaged in an enterprize which far exceeded 
his force; and that the power of England was never likely to prevail over 
that of a ſuperior kingdom, firmly united under an able and prudent mo- 
narch. He diſcovered, that all the allies whom he could gain by negocia- 
tion, were, at bottom, averſe to his enterprize; and though they might 
ſecond it to a certain length, would immediately detach themſelves, and 
oppoſe its final accomplithment, if ever they could be brought to think, 
that there was ſeriouſly any danger of it. He even ſaw, that their chief 
purpoſe was to obtain money from him; and as his ſupplies from Eng- 
land came in very lowly, and had much diſappointed his expectations, he 
perceived their growing indifference in his cauſe, and their defire of em- 
bracing all plauſible terms of accommodation. Convinced, at laſt, that an 
undertaking muſt be imprudent, which could only be ſupported by means 
ſo unequal to the end, he concluded a truce, which left both parties in 
poſſeſſion of their preſent acquiſitions, and ſtopped all farther 1340. 
hoſtilities on the ſide of the Low Countries, Gutenne, and Scot- 3d Sept. 
land, till Midſummer next®. A negociation was ſoon after opened at 
Arras, under the mediation of the pope's legates ; and the truce was at- 
tempted to be converted into a ſolid peace. Edward here required, that 
Philip ſhould free Guienne from all claims of ſuperiority, and entirely 
withdraw his protection from Scotland: But as he ſeemed not any wiſe 
entitled to make ſuch high demands, either from his paſt ſucceſſes, or fu- 
ture proſpects, they were totally rejected by Philip, who agreed only to a 
prolongation of the truce. 
Tus king of France ſoon after detached the emperor Lewis from the 
alliance of England, and engaged him to revoke the title of imperial vicar, 
which he had conferred on Edward ©, The king's other allies on the fron- 
tiers of France, diſappointed in their hopes, gradually withdrew from the 
confederacy. And Edward himſelf, haraſſed by his numerous and impor- 
tunate creditors, was obliged to make his eſcape by ſtealth, into England. 
Tas univerſal tax of a ninth ſheaf, lamb, and fleece, impoſed 
by parliameut, together with the great want of money, and {till Domeſtic 
more, of credit in England, had rendered the remittances to diſturb- 
Flanders extremely backward ; nor could it be expected, that EY 
any expeditious method of collecting an impoſition, which was ſo new in it- 
ſelf, and which yielded only a gradual produce, could poſſibly be contrived 
by the king or his miniſters. And though the parliament, foreſecing the 
inconvenience, had granted, as a preſent reſource, 20,000 ſacks of wool 
the only Engliſh goods that bore a ſure price in foreign markets, and were 
the next to ready money; it was impoſſible, but the getting poſſeſſion of 
ſuch a bulky commodity, the gathering of it from different parts of the 
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kingdom, and the diſpoſing of it abroad, muſt take up more time than the 
urgency of the king's affairs would permit, and muſt occaſion all the dif. 
appointments complained of during the course of the campaign. But though 
nothing had happened which Edward might not reaſonably have foreſcen, 
he was ſo irritated with the unfortunate iſſue of his military operations, 
and ſo much vexed and affronted by his foreign creditors, that he was de. 
termined to throw the blame ſomewhere off himſelf, and he came in very 
bad humour into England, he diſcovered his peeviſh diſpoſition by the firlt 
act which he performed after his arrival: As he landed unexpectedly, he 
found the Tower negligently guarded ; and he immediately committed to 
priſon the conſtable, and all others who had the charge of that fortreſs, 
and he treated them with unuſual rigour 4, His vengeance fell next on 
the officers of the revenue, the ſheriffs, the collectors of the taxes, the un- 
dertakers of all kinds; and beſides diſmiſſing all of them from their em- 
ployments, he appointed commiſſioners to enquire into their conduct ; and 
theſe men, in order to gratify the king's humour, were ſure not to find any 
perſon ihnocent who came before them. Sir John St. Paul, Keeper of 
the privy ſeal, Sir John Stonore, chief juſtice, Andrew Aubrey, mayor of 
London, were diſplaced and impriſoned ; as were alſo the biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter, chancellor, and the biſhop of Lichfield, treaſurer. Stratford, areh- 
biſhop of Canterbury, to whom the charge of collecting the new taxes had 
been chiefly entruſted, fell likewiſe under the king's diſpleaſure ; but being 
abſent at the time of Edward's arrival, he eſcaped feeling the immediate 
effects of it. 5 
Tux were ſtrong reaſons which might diſcourage the kings of Eng- 
land, in thoſe ages, from beſtowing the chief offices of the crown on pre- 
lates and other eccleſiaſtical perſons. Theſe men had ſo entrenched them- 
ſelves in privileges and immunities, and ſo openly challenged an exemption 
from all ſecular juriſdiction, that no civil penalty could be inflicted on them 
for any malverſation in office ; and as even treaſon itſelf was declared to be 


no canonical offence, nor was allowed to be a ſufficient reaſon for depriva- - 


tion or other ſpiritual cenſures, that order of men had enſured to them- 
ſelves an almoſt total impunity, and were not bound by any political law or 
ſtatute, But, on the other hand, there were many peculiar cauſes which 
fayoured their promotion. Beſides that, they poſſeſſed almoſt all the learn- 
ing of the age, and were beſt qualified for civil employments ; the prelates 


enjoyed equal dignity with the greateſt barons, and gave weight, by their 


perſonal authority, to the powers entruſted with them: While, at the ſame 
time, they did not endanger the crown by accumulating wealth or inffuence 
in their families, and were reſtrained, by the decency of their character, 
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from that open rapine and violence ſo often practiſed by the nobles. Theſe 
motives had induced Edward, as well as many of his predeceſſors, to entruſt 
the chief departments of government in the hands of eceleſiaſties, at the 
hazard of ſeeing them diſown his authority as ſoon as it was turned a- 


gainſt them. 


Tuis was the caſe with archbiſhop Stratford. That prelate, informed 
of Edward's indignation againſt him, prepared himſelf for the ſtorm; and not 
content with ſtanding upon the defenſive, he reſolved by beginning the at- 
tack, to ſhow the king that he knew the privileges of his character, and 
had courage to maintain them. He iſſued a general ſentence of excom- 
munication againſt all, who on any pretext, exerciſed violence on the per- 
ſon or goods of clergymen ; who infringed thoſe privileges ſecured by the 
great charter, and by eccleſiaſtical canons ; or who accuſed a prelate of 
treaſon or any other crime, in order to bring him under the king's diſplea- 
ſuref, Even Edward had reaſon to think himſelf ſtruck at by this ſen- 
tence ; both on account of the impriſonment of the two biſhops and that 
of other clergymen concerned in levying the taxes, and on account of his ſej- 
zing their lands and moveables, that he might make them anſwerable for 
any balance which remained in their hands. The clergy, with the primate 
at their head, were now formed into a regular combination againſt the king; 
and many calumnies were ſpread againſt him, in order to deprive him of 
the confidence and affections of his people. It was pretended that 
he meant to recal the general pardon, and the remiſſion which he 
had granted of old debts, and to impoſe new and arbitrary taxes without 
conſent of parliament. The archbiſhop went ſo far, in a letter to the king 
himſelf, as to tell him, that there were two powers by which the world 
was governed, the holy pontifical apoſtolic dignity, and the royal ſubor- 


dinate authority: That of theſe two powers the clerical was evidently 


the ſupreme : ſince the prieſts were to anſwer, at the tribunal of the divine 
judgement, for the conduct of kings themſelves : - That the clergy were 
the ſpiritual fathers of all the faithful, and amongſt others of Kings and 
princes ; and were intitled, by a heavenly charter, to direct their wills and 
actions, and to cenſure their transgreſſions: And that prelates had here- 
tofore cited emperors before their tribunal, had ſitten on judgement on 
their life and behaviour, and had anathematized them for their oBWtinate 
offenſes *, Theſe topics were not well calculated to appeaſe Edward's 
indignation ; and when he called a parliament, he ſent. not to the primate 
as to the other peers, a ſummons to attend it, Stratford was not diſcoura- 
ged at this mark of negle& or anger: He appeared before the. gates, ar- 
rayed in his pontifical robes, holding the crofier in his hand, and accompa- 
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nied by a pompous train of prieſts and prelates: and he required admit. 
tance as the firſt and higheſt pecr in the realm. During two days, the king 
rejected his application: But ſenſible, cither that this affair might be at. 
tended with dangerous conſequences, or that in his impatience he had 
groundleſsly accuſed the primate of malverſation in his office, which ſeems 
really to have been the caſe, he at laſt permittec im to take his ſeat, and 
was reconciled to him h. 

EpwarD now found himſelf in a bad ſituation both with his own peo- 
ple and with foreign ſtates ; and it required all his genius and capacity to 
extricate himſelf from ſuch multiplied difficulties and embarraſſments. 
His unjuſt and exorbitant claims on France and Scotland had engeged him 
in an implacable war with thoſe two kingdoms, his neareſt neighbours ; 
He had loſt almoſt all his foreign alliances by his irregular payments : He 
was deeply involved in debts, for which he owed a conſuming intereſt : 
His military operations had vaniſhed into ſmoke ; and except his naval 
victory, none of them had been attended even with glory or renown, ei- 
ther to bimſelf or to the nation: The animofity between him and the 
clergy was open and declared: The people were diſcontented on account 
of many arbitrary meaſures, in which he had been engaged : And, what 
was more dangerous, the nobility, taking advantage of his preſent neceſſi- 
ties, were determined to retrench his power, and by encroaching on the 

ancient prerogatives of the crown, to acquire to themſelves independence 
ang authority. But the aſpiring genius of Edward, which had fo far tran- 
ſported him beyond the bounds of diſcretion, proved at laſt ſufficient to 
re-inſtate him in his former authority, and finally, to render his reign the 
moſt triumphant that is to be met with in Engliſh ſtory : Though for the 
preſent he was obliged, with ſome lofs of honour, to yield to the current, 
which bore ſo ftrongly againſt him. . 
Tux parliament framed an act, which was likely to produce conſider- 
able innovations in the government. ' They premiſed, that, whereas the 


great charter had, to the manifeſt peril and ſlander of the king and damage 


of his people, been violated in many points, particularly by the impriſon- 
ment of free men, and the ſeizure of their goods, without ſuit, indictment, 
or trial, it was neceſſary to confirm it anew, and to oblige-all the chief 
officers of the law, together with the ſteward and chamberlain of the houſe- 
hold, the keeper of the privy-ſcal, the controller and treaſurer of the ward- 
robe, and thoſe who were entruſted with the education of the young 
prince, to fwear to the regular obſervance of it. They alfo remarked, 
that the peers of the realm had formerly been arreſted and impriſoncd, and 
diſpoſſeſſe d of their temporalitics and lands, and even ſome of them put to 
death, without judgement or trial; and they therefore eaaQted that ſuch 
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violences ſhould henceforth ceaſe, and no peer be puniſhed but by the a- 
ward of his peers in parliament. They required that, whenever any of the 
great offices above mentioned became vacant, the king ſhould fill it by the 
advice of his council, and the conſent of ſuch barons as ſhould at that time 
be found to reſide in the neighbourhood of the court. And they enacted, 
that, on the third day of every ſeſſion, the king ſhould reſume into his own 
hand all theſe offices, except thoſe of juſtices of the two benches and the ba- 
rons of the exchequer ; that the miniſters ſhould for the time be reduced to 
private perſons z that they ſhould in that condition anſwer before parlia- 
ment to any accuſation brought againſt them ; and that, if they were found 
any wiſe guilty, they ſhould finally be diſpoſſeſſed of their offices, and more 
able perſons be ſubſtituted in their place i, By theſe laſt regulations, the 
barons approached as near as they durſt to thoſe reſtrictions which had for- 
merly been impoſed on Henry III. and Edward 11. and which, from the 
dangerous conſequences attending them, had become fo generally odious, 
that they did not expect to have either the concurrence of the people in 
demanding them, or the aſſent of the preſent king in granting them. 

Is return for theſe important conceſſions, the parliament offered the 
king a grant of 20,000 ſacks of wool ; and his wants were ſo urgent, 
from the clamours of his creditors, and the demands of his foreign allies, 
that he was obliged to accept of the ſupply on theſe hard conditions. He 
ratified this ſtatute in full parliament ; but he ſecretly entered a protefl of 
ſuch a nature, ' as were ſufficient, one ſhould imagine, to deſtroy all future 
truſt ard confidence with his people: He declared, that, as ſoon as his 
convenience permitted, he would, from his own authority, revoke what 
had been extorted from him *. Accordingly, he was no ſooner poſſeſſed 
of the parliamentary ſupply, than he iſſued an edict, which contains many 
extraordinary poſitions and pretenſions. He firſt alerts, that the ſtatute 
had been enacted contrary to law ; as if a free legiſlative body could ever 
do any thing illegal. He next affirms, that, as it was hurt ful to the pre- 
rogatives of the crown, which he had ſworn to defend, he had only diſſem- 
bled, when he ſeemed to ratify it, but that he had never in his own breaſt 
given his aſſent to it. He does not pretend, that either he or the parlia- 
ment lay under force ; but only that ſome inconvenience would haye en- 
ſued, had he not ſeemingly affixed his ſanction to that pretended ſtatute. 
He therefore, with the advice of his council and of ſome carls and harons, 
abrogates and annuls it: and though he profe ſfes himſclf willing and deter. 
mined to obſerve ſuch articles of it as were formerly law, he declares it te 


i I5 Edward 111, k Statutes at Large, 5 Ew. III. That this proteſt of 
the king was zecret appears evidently, ſince otherwiſe it would have been ridiculous in 
the parliament to have accepted of bis aſſent : Beſides the king un, that he %%, 
Whig: would not have been the caſe, had his preteſt been public, 
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have theneeforth no force or authority l. The parliaments, that were af. 
terwards aſſembled, took no notice of this arbitrary exertion of royal poy. 
er, which, by a parity of reaſon, left all their laws at the mercy of the 
king: and during the courſe of two years, Edward had fo far re-eſtabli. 
ed his influence, and freed himſelf from his preſent neceſſities, that he then 
obtained from his parliament a legal repeal of the obnoxious ſtatute n. 
This tranſaction certainly contains remarkable circumſtances, which dif. 
cover the manners and ſentiments of the age, and may prove what inaccurate 
work might be expected from ſuch rude hands, when employed in legiſla. 
tion, and in rearing the delicate fabric of laws and a conſtitution, 


Bur though Edward had happily recovered his authority at home, 
which had been impaired by the events of the French war, he had under. 
gone ſo many mortifications from that attempt, and ſaw ſo little proſpect of 
ſucceſs, that he would probably have dropped his claim, had not a revolu- 
tion in Britanny opened to him more promiſing views, and given his en- 
terprizing genius a full opportunity of diſplaying itſelf. 

Joan III. duke of Britanny, had, during ſome years, found 
himſelf declining through age and infirmities ; and having no 
iſſue, he was ſolicitous to prevent thoſe diſorders, to which, on 
the event of his demiſe, a diſputed ſucceſſion might expoſe his ſubjects. 
His younger brother, the count of Penthievre, had left only one daughter, 
whom the duke deemed his heir; and as his family had inherited the 
dutchy by a female ſucceſſion, he thought her title preferable to that of 
the count of Mountfort, who, being his brother by a ſecond marriage, 
was the male heir of that principality . He accordingly purpoſed to 
beſtow his niece in marriage on ſome perſon who might be able to defend 
her rights; and he caſt his eyes on Charles of Blois, nephew of the king 
of France, by his mother, Margaret of Valois, ſiſter to that monarch. But 
as he both loved his ſubjects, and was beloved by them, he determined 
not to take this important ſtep without their approbation; and having 
aſſembled the ſtates of Britanny, he repreſented to them the advantages of 
that alliance, and the proſpe&, which it gave, of an entire ſettlement of 
the ſucceſſion. 'The Bretons willingly concurred in his choice : 'The mar- 
riage was concluded: All his vaſſals, and among the reſt, the count of 
| Mountfort ſwore fealty to Charles and to his conſort as their future ſove- 
reigns : and every danger of civil commotions ſeemed to be obviated, as 
far as human prudence could provide a remedy againſt them, 


1341. 
Affairs of 
Britanny. 


Bur on the death of this good prince, the ambition of the count of 
Mountfort broke through all theſe regulations, and kindled a war, not only 
dangerous to Britanny, but to a great gart of Europe, While Charles of 
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Blois was ſolioiting at the court of France the inveſtiture of the dutchy, 
Mountfort was active in acquiring immediate poſſeſſion of it; and by ſorce 
or intrigue he made himſelf maſter of Rennes, Nantz, Breſt, Hennebonne, 
and all the molt important fortreſſes, and engaged many conſiderable bas 
ions to acknowledge his authority 9, Senſible that he could expect no fa- 
vour from Philip, he made a voyage to England, on pretence of ſoliciting 
his claim to the earldom of Richmond, which had deyolved to him by his 
brother's death; and there, offering to do homage to Edward, as king of 
France, for the dutchy of Britanny, he propoſed a ſtrict alliance for the 
ſupport of their mutual pretenfions. Edward ſaw immediately the advan- 
tages attending this treaty : Mouutfort, an active and valiant prince, cloſe- 
ly united to him by intereſt, opened at once an enterance into the heart of 
France, and afforded him with much more flattering views, than his allies on 
the fide of Germany and the Low Countries, who had no fincere attach- 
ment to his cauſe, and whoſe progreſs was alſo obſtructed by thoſe numer- 
ous fortifications, which had been raiſed on that frontier. Robert of 
Artois was zealous in inforcing theſe conſiderations : The ambitious ſpi- 
rit of Edward was little diſpoſed to fit down under thoſe repulſes which he 
bad received, and which, he thought, had ſo much impaired 

his reputation: And it required a very ſhort negociatian to 8 al of 
conclude a treaty of alliance between two men, who, though wa with 
their pleas with regard to the preference of male or female 
ſueceſſion were directly oppoſite, were intimately connected by their imme- 
diate intereſts b. 


As this treaty was ftill a ſecret, Mountfort, on his return, ventured to 
appear at Paris, in order to defend his cauſe before the court of peers ; but 
obſerving Philip and his judges to be prepoſſeſſed againſt his title, and 
dreading their intentions of arreſting him, till he ſhould reſtore what he 
had ſeized by violence, he ſuddenly made his eſcape ; and war immediately 
commenced between him and Charles of Blois %. Philip ſent his eldeſt ſon, 
the duke of Normandy, with a powerful army, to the aſſiſtance of the lat- 
ter; and Mountfort, unable to keep the field againſt his rival, remained 
in the city of Nantz, where he. was beſieged. The city was taken by the 
treachery of the inhabitants; Mountfort fell into the hands of his enemies; 


was conducted as a priſoner to Paris; and was ſhut up in the tower of 
Louvre r. 


Tuis event ſeemed to put an end to the pretenſions of the count | 1342 
at Mount fort; but his affairs were immediately retrieved by an 
unexpected incident, which inſpired new life and vigour into his party. 


© Froiſſard, liv, x, chap. 65, 66. 67. 68. 


P Ibid, chap. 69. 4 Ibid. 
Rap. 70. 71, 7 Ibid. chap. 23. 
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Cray, XV. 


Jane of Flanders, counteſs of Monntfort, the moſt extraordinary woman of 


the age, was rouſed, by the captivity of her huſband, from thoſe domeſtic 


cares to which ſhe had hitherto limited her genius; and ſhe courageouſly under. 
took to ſupport the falling fortunes of her family. No ſooner did ſhe receive 
the fatal intelligence, than ſhe aſſembled the inhabitants of Rennes, where 
ſhe then reſided ; and carrying her infant ſon in her arms, deplored to them 
the calamity of their ſovereign. She recommended to their care the illuſt. 
rious orphan, the ſole male remaining of their ancient princes, who had gy. 
verned them with ſuch indulgence and Jenity, and to whom they had ever 
profeſſed the moſt zealous attachment. She declared herſelf willing to run 
all hazards with them in ſo juſt a cauſe ; diſcovered the reſources which ill 
remained in the alliance of England ; and entreated them to make one ef. 
fort againſt an uſurper, who, being impoſed on them by the arms of France, 
would in return make a ſacrifice to his protector of the ancient liberties of 
Britanny. The audience, moved by the affecting appearance, and inſpiri. 
ted by the noble conduct of the princeſs, vowed to live and die with her iz 
defending the rights of her family ; All the other fortreſſes of Britanny em- 
braced the ſame reſolution ; The counteſs went from place to place, encou- 
raging the garriſons, providing them with every thing neceſſary for ſubſis 
tence and concerting the proper plans of defence ; and after ſhe had put the 
whole province in a good poſture, ſhe ſhut herſelf up in Hennebone, where 
ſhe waited with impatience the arrival of thoſe ſuccours which Edward had 
promiſed her. Mean while, ſhe ſent over her ſon to England, that ſhe might 
both put him in a place of ſafety, and engage the king more ſtrongly, by ſuch 
a pledge, to embrace with zeal the intereſts of her family. 

CHARLEs Or, Brois, anxious to make himſelf maſter of ſo important a 
fortreſs as Hennebone, and ſtill more to take the counteſs priſoner, from 
whoſe vigour and capacity all the difficulties to his ſucceſſion in Britanny now 
proceeded, ſat down before the place with a great army, compoſed of French, 
Spaniards, Genoeſe, and ſome Bretons; and he conducted the attack with 
indefatigable induſtry*. The defence was no leſs vigorous : The beſieger 
were repulſed in every aſſault : Frequent ſallies were made with ſucceſs by 
the garriſon ; And the counteſs herſelf being the moſt forward in all mil- 
tary operations, every one was aſhamed not to exert himſelf to the uttermolt 
in this deſperate ſituation. One day ſhe perceived that the befiegers, en- 
tirely occupied in an attack, had neglected a diſtant quarter of their camp; 
and ſhe immediately ſallied forth at the head of a body of 200 cavalry, thres 
them into confuſion, did great execution upon them, and ſet fire to their 
tents, baggage, and magazines; But when ſhe was preparing to return, ſhe 
found that ſhe was intercepted, and that a conſiderable body of the enemy 
had thrown themſelves between her and the gates. She inſtantly took hei 


5 Froiſſzrd, liv. i, chap. t. 
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reſolution: She ordered her men to diſband, and to make the belt of 
their way by flight to Breſt : She met them at the appointed place of ren- 
dez vous, collected another body of 500 horſe, returned to Hennebonne, 
broke unexpectedly through the enemy's camp, and was received with 
ſhouts and acclamations by the garriſon, who, encouraged by this reinforce- 
ment, and by (Frare an example of female valour, determined to defend 
themſclves to the laſt extremity. 

Tus reiterated attacks, however, of the beſiegers had at length made 
ſeveral breaches in the walls; and it was apprehended, that a general 
aſſault, which was every hour expected, would overpower the garriſon, 
diminiſhed in numbers, and extremely weakened with watching and fatigue. 
It became neceſſary to treat of a capitulation; and the biſhop of Leon 
was already engaged, for that purpoſe, in a conference with Charles of 
Blois; when the counteſs, who had mounted to a high tower, and was 
looking towards the ſea with great impatience, deſcried ſome fails at a 
diſtance. She immediately exclaimed: Behold the ſuccours ! the Engliſh 
fuccours ! No capitulation *, This fleet had on board a body of heavy- 
armed cavalry, and fix thouſand archers, whom Edward had prepared for 
the relief of Hennebonne, but who had long been detaingd by contrary 
winds. They entered the harbour under the command of Sir Walter 
Manny, one of the braveſt captains of England; and having inſpired freſh 
courage into the garriſon, immediately ſallzed forth, beat the beſiegers 
from all their poſts, and obliged them to decamp. 

Bur notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, the counteſs of Mountfort found that 
her party, overpowered by numbers, vas declining in every quarter; and 
ſhe went over to ſolicit more effectual ſuccours from the king of England. 
Edward granted her a conſiderable reinforcement under Robert of Artois ; 
who embarked on board a fleet of forty-five ſhips, and failed to Britanny. 
He was met in his paſſage by the enemy; an action enſued, where the 
counteſs behaved with her wonted valour, and charged the enemy ſword 
in hand; but the hoſtile fleets, after a ſharp action, were ſeparated by a 
ſtorm, and the Engliſh arrived ſafely in Britanny. The firſt exploit of 
Robert was the taking of Vannes, which he maſtered by conduct and ad- 
dreſs u: but he ſurvived a very little time this proſperity. The Breton 
noblemen of the party of Charles aſſembled ſecretly in arms, attacked 
Vannes of a ſudden, and carried the place ; chiefly by reaſon of a wound 
received by Robert, of which he ſoon after died at ſea on his return to 
England v. 

AFTER the death of this unfortunate prince, the chief author of all the 
calamities with which his country was overwhelmed for more than a cen- 


tury, Edward undertook in perſon the defence of the counteſs of Mount- 


Fro ard, liv, i. chap. 81. „wid. chap. 93. ” Ibid. chap. 94. 
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fort z and as the laſt truce with France was now expired, the war, which 
the Engliſh and French had hitherto carried on as allies to the competitors 
for Britanny, was thenceforth conducted in the name and under the ſtand. 
ard of the two monarchs. The king landed at Morbian, near Vannes, 
with an army of 12,000 men; and, being maſter of the field, he endea- 
voured to give A luſtre to his arms, by commencing at once three important 
fieges, that of Vannes, of Rennes, and of Nantz. But by undertaking 
too much he failed of ſucceſs in all his enterprizes. Even the ſiege of 
Vannes, which Edward, in perſon conducted with vigour, advanced but 
ſlowly *; and the French had all the leiſure requiſite for making prepara- 
tions againſt him. The duke of Normandy, eldeſt fon of Philip, appeared 
in Britanny at the head of an army of zo, ooo infantry, and 4000 cavalry ; 
and Edward was now obliged to draw together all his forces and to 
entrench himſelf ftrongly before Vannes, where the duke of Normandy 
ſoon after arrived, and in a manner inveſted the beſiegers. The garriſon 
and the French camp were plentifully ſupplied with proviſions; while the 
Engliſh, who durſt not make any attempt upon the place in the preſence 
of a ſuperior army, drew all their ſubſiſtence from England, expoſed to the 
hazards of the ſea, and ſometimes to thoſe which aroſe from the fleet of 
the enemy. In this dangerous fituation, Edward willingly hear- 1343 
kened to the mediation of the pope's legates, the cardinals of Pa- 

leſtine and Freſcati, who endeavoured to negociate, if not a peace, at leaſt 
a truce between the two kingdoms. A treaty was concluded for a ceſſation 
of arms during three years ); and Edward had the abilities, notwithſtanding 
his preſent dangerous ſituation, to procure to himſelf very equal and ho- 
nourable terms. It was agreed, that Vannes ſhould be ſequeſtered, during 
the truce, in the hands of the legates, to be diſpoſed of aſterwards as they 
pleaſed; and though Edward knew the partiality of the court of Rome 
towards his antagoniſts, he ſaved himſelf, by this device, from the diſho« 
nour of having undertaken a fruitleſs enterprize. It was alſo ſtipulated, 


that all priſoners ſhould be releaſed, that the places in Britanny ſhould 


remain in the hands of the preſent poſſeſſors, and that the allies on both 
fides ſhould be comprehended in the truce 2. Edward, ſoon after con- 
cluding this treaty, embarked with his army for England. 

Tu truce, though calculated for a long time, was of very ſhort_duration j 
and each monarch endeavoured to throw on the other the blame of its 
infraction, Of courſe, the hiſtorians of the two countries differ in their 
their account of the matter. It ſeems probable, however, as is affirmed 
by the French writers, that Edward, in conſenting to the truce, had no 
other view than to extricate himſelf from aperilous ſituation into which 
he had fallen, and was afterwards very careleſs in obſerving it. In all the 
memorials which remain on this ſubje&, he complains chiefly of the puniſt- 


* Froiſſard, liv. i. chap. 97 lbid. chap. 99. Aveſbury, p. 1oz3. # Heming. p. 359 
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nent inflicted on Oliver de Cliſſon, John de Montauban, and other Breton 


noblemen, who, he ſays, were partizans of the family of Mountfort, and 
conſequently under the protection of England *. But it appears, that, at 
the concluſion of the truce, thoſe noblemen had openly, by their declara- 
tions and actions, embraced the cauſe of Charles of Blois ® ; and if they 
had entered into any ſecret correſpondence and engagements with Edward, 
they were traitors to their party, and were juſtly puniſhable by Philip and 
Charles, for their breach of faith; nor had Edward any ground of com- 
plaint againſt France for ſuch ſeverities. But when he laid theſe pretend- 
ed injuries before the parliament, whom he affected to conſult on all occa- 
fions, that aſſembly entered into the quarrel, adviſed the king not to be 
amuſed by a fraudulent truce, and granted him ſupplies for the renewal of 
the war : The counties were charged with a fifteenth for two years, and 
the boroughs with a tenth. The clergy conſented to give a tenth for 
three years. 


Theſe ſupplies enabled the king to complete his military preparations ; 
and he ſent his couſin, Henry earl of Derby, ſon of the earl of Lancaſter, 
into Guienne, for the defence of that province . This prince, the molt 
accompliſhed in the Engliſh court, poſſeſſed to a high degree the. yirtues 
of juſtice and humanity, as well as thoſe of valour and conduct 4, and, not 
tontent with protecting and cheriſhing the province committed to his 
eare, he made a ſucceſsful invaſion on the enemy. He attacked the count 


of Liſle, the French general, at Bergerac, beat him from his entrench- 


ments, and took the place. He reduced a great part of Perigord, and con- 
tinually advanced in his conqueſts, till the count of Liſle, having collected 
an army of ten or twelve thouſand men, ſat down before Auberoche, in 
hopes of recovering that place, which had fallen into the hands of the 
Engliſh, The earl of Derby came upon him by ſurprize with only a thou- 
ſand cavalry, threw the French into diſorder, puſhed bis advantage and 
obtained a complete victory. Lifle himſelf, with many conſiderable nobles, 
was taken priſoner . After this important ſucceſs, Derby made a rapid 
progreſs in ſubduing the French provinces. He took Monſegur, Monſe- 
pat, Villefranche, Miremont, and Tonnins, with the fortreſs of Damaſſen, 
Aiguillon, a fortreſs deemed impregnable, fell into his hands from the 
cowardice of the governor. Angouleme was ſurrendered after a ſhort 


- * Rymer, vol. v. p. 453, 454- 459- 466. 496. Heming. p. 376. b Froiſſard, liv, 
1. chap. 96. p. 100. © Froiſlard, liv. i. chap. 103. Aveſbury, p. 11. 

0 It is reported of this prince, that, having or ce, before the attack of a town, promiſed 
the ſoldiers the plunder, one private man happened to fall upon a great cheſt full of me- 
ney, which he immediately brought to the earl, as thinking it too great for himſelf to 


keep poſſeſſion of it. But Derby told him, that his promiſe did not depend on the great- 


neſs or ſmallneſs of the ſum ; and ordered him to keep it all for his own uſe. 
© Froiſlard, liv. i. chap. 104. 
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ſiege. The only place where he met with conſiderable reſiſtance was 
Reole, which, however, was at laſt reduced, after a ſiege of above nine 
weeks l. He made an attempt on Blaye, but thought it more prudent to 
raiſe the ſiege, than waſte his time before a place of ſmall importance, 


Cnar, XV. 


The reaſon why Derbys was permitted to make, without 
1346. oppoſition, ſuch progreſs on the fide of Guienne, was the difficul. 
ties under which the French finances then laboured, and which 
had obliged Philip to lay on new impoſitions, particularly the duty oy 
ſalt, to the great diſcontent, and almoft mutiny of his ſubjects. But af. 
ter the court of France was ſupplied with money, great preparations were 
made; and the duke of Normandy, attended by the duke of Burgundy, and 
other great nobility, led towards Guienne a powerful army, which the Eng. 
liſh could not think of reſiſting in the open field. The earl of Derby ſtood on 
the defenſive, and allowed the French to carry on, at leiſure, the ſiege of 
Angouleme, which was their firſt enterprize. John lord Norwich, the gover- 
nor, after a brave and vigorous defence, found himſelf reduced to ſuch ex- 
tremities, as obliged him to employ a ſtratagem, in order to fave his garriſon, 
and to prevent his being reduced to ſurrender at diſcretion, He appeared on 
the walls, and deſired a parley with the duke of Normandy. The prince there 
told Norwich that he ſuppoſed he intended to capitulate. Not at all,” re. 
plied the governor ; © But as to-morrow is the feaſt of the Virgin, to 
% whom, II know, that you, Sir, as well as myſelf, bear a great devotion, 
« I defirea ceſſation of arms for that day.” The propoſal was agreed 
to; and Norwich having ordered his forces to prepare all their baggage, 
marched out next day, and advanced towards the French camp. The be- 
ſiegers, imagining they were to be attacked, ran to their arms; but Not- 
wich ſent a meſſenger to the duke, reminding him of his engagement. 
Fhe duke who piqued himſelf on faithfully keeping his word, . exclaimed, 
¶ ſee the governor has outtvitted me: But let us be content with gaining the place: 
And the Engliſh were allowed to paſs through the camp unmoleſted *, 
After ſome other ſucceſſes, the duke of Normandy laid fiege to Aiguillon ; 
and as the natural itrength of the fortreſs, together with a brave garriſon 
under the command of the earl of Pembroke, and Sir Walter Manny,ren- 
dered it impoſſible to take the place by aſſault, he purpoſed, after making 
ſeveral fruitleſs attacks i, to reduce it by famine ; But, before he could 
finiſh this enterprize, he was called to another part of the kingdom, by one 
of the greateſt diſaſters that ever befel the French monarchy *. 


Epwary, informed by the earl of Derby of the great danger to which 
Guienne was expoſed, had prepared a force with which he intended, in 


8 Ib d. chap 112. h Froiſſard liv, * 


* Ibid. chip 124. 


f Froiſfard, liv. 1. chap. 110. 
cbap 120. i b J. chap. 121. 
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perſon, t o bring it relief. He embarked, at Southampton, on board 
feet of near a thouſand ſail of all dimenſions 3 and carried with him, be- 
ſides all the chief nobility of England, his eldeſt ſon, the prince of Wales, 
now fifteen years of age. The winds proved long contrary * ; and the 
king, in deſpair of arriving in time at Guienne, was at laſt perſuaded by 
Geofſrcy d' Harcourt, to change the deſtination of his enterprize. This 
nobleman was a norman by birth, had long made a confiderable figure in 
the court of France, and was generally eſteemed for his perſonal merit and 
his valour ; but, being diſobliged and perſecuted by Philip, he had fled in- 


to England ; had recommended himſelf to Edward, who was an excellent 


judge of men; and had ſucceeded to Robert of Artois in the invidious 


office of exciting and aſſiſting the king in every enterprize againſt his native + 


country. He had long inſiſted, that an expedition to Normandy promiſ- 
ed, in the preſent circumſtances, more favourable ſucceſs then one to Gui- 
enne ; that Edward would find t + northern provinces almoſt deltitute of 


military force, which had been dra n to the ſouth; that they were full of 


flouriſhing cities, whoſe plunder wou | enrich the Engliſh ; that their culti- 


vated fields, as yet unſpoiled by war, would ſupply them with plenty of pro- 


riſions; and that the neighbourhood of the capital rendered every event of im» 
portance in thoſe quarters u. The reaſons, whic! had not before been duly 
weighed by Edward, began to make more impreſſion, after ns 
the diſappointments which he had met with in his voyage to x4þ b July, 
Guienne: He ordered his fleet to ſail to Normandy, and ſaſe- 

iy diſembarked his army at la Hogue. 


Tuis army, which, during the courſe of the enſuing cam- 3 
paign, was crowned with the moſt ſplendid ſucceſs, conſiſted France. 
of ſour thouſand men at arms, ten thouſand archers, ten | 
thouſand Welſh infantry, andfix thouſand Iriſh. The Welſh and the 
iriſh were light difcrderly troops, fitter for doing execution in a purſuit, 
or ſcouringithe country, than for any ſtable action. The bow was always 
eſteemed @ frivolous. weapon, where true military diſcipline was known, 
and regular bodies of well-armed foot maintained. The only ſolid 
force in this army were the men at arms; and even theſe, being cavalry, 
were on that account, much inferior, in the ſhock of battle, to good in- 
fautry : and as the whole were new levied ttoops, we are led to entertain 
very mean idea of the military force of thoſe ages, which, being ignorant 
of every other art, had not properly cultivated the art of war itſelf, the 


ole object of general attention. * 


Thr king created the earl of Arundel conſtable of his army, and the 
Vor. II. | E 


| Avcſbury, p. 123. = Froiſſard, iv. I. chap. 131. 
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earls of Warwic nd i.arcourt, ware{chals ; he betowed the horour of 
knighthood on the prince of Wales and ſeveral of the young nobility, im- 


mediately upon his land;ng. After deitroying al. the i} ips in, la Hogue, 


Barfleur, and Cherbourg, yrca his army over the whole country, and 
gave them an unbounded lico1ie of burning, ſyoiling, and plundering e- 
very place of which they became maſters. The looſe diſcipline, then 
prevalent, could not be much hurt by theſe diſorderly practices; and Fd. 
ward took care to prevent any ſu % by giving orders to his troops, 
however they might diſperſe them: ++ ia the day-time, always 10 quar- 
ter themſelves at night near the main y. In ths manner, Mountebowy, 
Carentan, St. Lo, Valognes, and oth«r plac. in the Ca tentin, were pillag- 
ed without reſiſtance, ; and an univerſal conſternation was ſrrcad vcr the 
province . , 

Tus intelligence of this unexpected invaſion, ſoon 1c, d Paris; and 
threw Philip into great perplexity. He iſſued orders, Ywveveic, ſor lexy- 


ing forces in all quarters, and diſpatched the count ot Eu, conſabhle of 


France, and the count of Tancarville, with a body of cps, tc. th » de. 


. fence of Caen, a populous and commercial, but open ciy, which hy in 


the neighbourbood: of the Engliſh army. The temptation of 0 :ich 


' prize ſoon allured Edward to approach it; and the inhabitant-, eng 


ed by their numbers, and by the reinforcements which they daily 1. ived 
from the country, ventured to meet him in the field. But their courage 
failed them on the firſt ſhock : They fled with precipitation: The counts 
of Eu and Tancarville were taken priſoners : The victors entered the city 
along with the vanquiſhed, and a furious maſſacre commenced; without 
diſtinction of age, ſex, or condition. The citizens, in deſpair, barricadoed 
their houſes, and aſſaulted the Engliſh with ſtones, bricks, and every miſſile 
weapon: The Engliſh made way by fire to the deſtruction of the citizens: 
Till Edward, anxious to fave both his ſpoil and his ſcldiers, ſtopped the 
maſſacre ; and having obliged the inhabitants to lay down their arms, gave 
his troops licence to begin a more regular and leſs hazardous plunder of 
the city. The pillage continued for three days: The king reſerved for 
his own ſhare the jewels, plate, ſilks, fine clothy and fine linen; and he 
beſtowed all the remainder of the ſpoil on his army. The whole was em- 
barked on board the ſhips, and ſent over to England; together with three 
hundred of the richeſt citizens of Cacn, whoſe ranſom was an additional 
profit, which he expected afterwards to levy . This diſmal ſceng paſſed 
in the preſence of two cardinal legates, who had come to negociate a 
bg 

peace between the kingdoms. 

Taz king moved next to Roiien in hopes of treating that city in the 
fame manner; but found, that the bridge over the Seine was already bro 


n Froiſſatd. liv. i. chap. 122. o Ibid. chap. 124. 
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ken down, and that che king of France himſelf was arrived there with his 1 


army. He marched along the banks of that tiver towards Paris, deſttoy- 
ing the whole country, and every town and village which he thet with on 
his road v. Some of his light troops carried their ravages even to the gates of 
Paris; and the royal palace of St. Germans, together with Nanterre; Ruelle; 
and other villages, was reduced to aſhes within fight of the capital. 'The 
Engliſh intended to paſs the river at Poiſſy, but found the French army 


encamped on the oppolite banks, and the bridge at that place, as well as | 


all others over the Seiue, broken down by orders from Philip. Edward 
now ſaw, that the French meant to encloſe him in their country, in hopes 
of attacking him with advantage on all fides : But he faved himſelf, by 2 
ſtratagem from this perilous fituation. He gave his army orders to diſ- 
lodge, and to advance farther up the Seine; but immediately returning 
by the fame road, he arrived at Poiſſy, which the enemy had already 
quitted in order to attend his motions. He repaired the bridge with in- 
credible celerity, paſſed over his army, and having thus difengaged him- 
ſelf fram the enemy, advancgg by quick marches towards Flanders. His 


| vanguard commanded by Harcourt, met with the townſmen of Amiens, 


who were haſtening to reinforce their king, and defeated them with great 
ſaughter 4 : He paſſed by Beauvais, and burned the ſuburbs of tirat city: 
But, as he approached the Somme, he found himfelf in the ſame difficulty 
2s beſote : All the bridges on that river were either broken down, of 
ſtrongly guarded : An army, under the command of Godemar de Faye, 
was ſtationed on the oppoſite banks: Philip, was advancing on him from 
the other quarter, with an army of a hundred thouſand men: And he was 
thus expoſed to the danger of being encloſed, and of ſtarving in an enemy's 
country, In this extremity, he publiſhed a reward to any one that ſhould 
bring him intelligence of a paſſage over the Somme. A peaſant, called 
Cobie Agace, whoſe name has been! preſerved by the ſhare which be had 
in theſe important tranſactions, was tempted on this occaſion) to betray 
the intereſts of his country; and he informed Edward of a ford below 
Abbeville which had a found bottom, and might be paſſe! without dif- 
beulty at low water". The king haſtened thither, but found' Godemar 
de Faye on the oppoſite banks. Being urged by neceflity, he deliberat- 
ed not a moment; but threw himſelf into the river, ſword in hand, at the 
head of his troops; drove the enemy from their ation ; and purſued them 
to a diltance on the plain :. The French army, under Philip, arrived at 
the ford, when the rearguard of the Engliſh were paſſing. So narrow 
Was. the lee which Edward by his prudence and celerity, made from 
| E 2 } 
P Froiffard Liv. 1, chap. 125. © lbis. 


r 1bid. hap; 
126. 127, * Ibid. chap. 127. * 
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this danger! The riſing of the tide prevented the French king from ſol. * 


lowing him over the ford, and obliged that prince to take his route oy; Frencl 
the bridge: at Abbeville ; by which ſome time was loſt. ſuperic 


| Ir is natural to think that Philip, at the head of ſo vaſt an army, wy them r 
impatient to take revenge on the Engliſh, and to prevent the diſgrace to order 1 
which he muſt be expoſed, if an inferior enemy ſhould be allowed, aſter expect. 
ravaging ſo great a part of his kingdom, to eſcape with impunity, Eg. imitate 
ward, alſo, was ſenſible that ſuch muſt be the object of the French mo- honour 
narch ; and, as he had advanced but a little way before his enemy, he ger, he 
ſaw the danger of precipitating his march over the plains of Picardy, and tricate 
of expoſing his rear to the inſults of the numerous cavalry, in which the rage 'v 


vhs French camp abounded. He took therefore a prudent reſolu- Ir 1 
Battle of fion: He choſe his ground with advantage near the village of whuch | 
Crecy. Crecy ; he diſpoſed his army in excellent order; he determin. new in 
25th Aug. 2 5 0%, 

ed to await in tranquillity, the arrival of the enemy; and he artillery 
hoped that their eagerneſs to engage and to prevent his retreat, after all their ſion in 
paſt diſappointments, would hurry them on to ſome raſh and ill-concerted that ha 
action. He drew up his army on a gentle aſcent, aud divided them into the wh 


three lines : The firſt was commanded by the prince of Wales, and under litical | 
him by the earls of Warwic and Oxford, by Harcourt, and by the lords mechan 
Chandos, Holland, and other noblemen : The earls of Arundel and artillery 
Northampton, with the lords Willoughby, Baſſet, Roos, and Sir Lew that me 
Tufton, were at the head of the ſecond line: He took to himſelf the to the , 
command of the third diviſion, by which he purpoſed either to bring ſuc- furious 


cour to the two firſt lines, or to ſecure a retreat in caſe of any misfortune, mankin 
or to puſh his advantages againſt the enemy, He had likewiſe the pre- leſs blo 


caution to throw up trenches on his flanks, in order to ſecure himſelf from its mea 
the numerous bodies of the French, who might aſſail him from that quar- leſs fre 


ter; and he placed all his biggage behind him in a wood, which he alfo matter 
ſecured by an intrenchment *. * Nields t 
Tus ſkill and order of this diſpoſition, with the tranquillity i in which it and inv. 
was made, ſerved extremely to compoſe the minds of the ſoldiers; and Tux 


the king, that he might farther inſpirit them, rode through the ranks with in Eng] 
ſuch an air of cheerfulneſs and alacrity, as conveyed the higheſt confidence bably 1, 
into every beholder. He pointed out to them the neceſſity to which they | branee. 
were reduced, and the certain and inevitable deſtruction which awaited precipit 
them, if, in their preſent ſituation, encloſed on all hands in au enemy's + the gre: 
country, they truſted to any thing but their own valour or gave that enemy cing an 
an opportunity of taking revenge for the many inſults and indignities the ener 
which they had of late put upon him. He reminded them of the viſible He mac 


aſcendant, which they had hitherto maintained, over all the bodies of — adv 
ore to 


t Froiſſlrd, liv. i. chap. 128. 
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French troops that had fallen in their way; and aſſured them, that the 
ſuperior numbers of the army, which at preſent hovered over them, gave 
them not greater force, but was an advantage eaſily compenſated by the 
order in which he had placed his own army, and the reſolution which he 
expected from them. He demanded nothing, he ſaid, but that they would 
imitate his own example, and that of the prince of Wales; and as the 


honour, the lives, the liberties of all, were now expoſed to the ſame dan- 


ger, he was confident, that they would make one common effort to ex» 
tricate themſelves from the preſent difficulties, and that their united cou- 
rage would give them the viQory over all their enemies. ; 


Ir is related by ſome Hiſtorians * that Edward, beſides the reſources 


which he found in his own genius and pseſence of mind, employed alſo a 


new invention againſt-the enemy, and placed in his front ſome pieces of. 


artillery, the firſt that had yet been made uſe of on any remarkable occa- 
ſion in Europe. This is the epoch of one of the moſt ſingular diſcoveries 
that has been made among men; a diſcovery which changed, by degrees, 
the whole art of war: and by conſequence many circumſtances in the po- 
litical government of Europe. But the ignorance of that age, in the 
mechanical arts, rendered the progreſs of this new invention very low, The 
xrtillery, firſt framed, were {6 clumſy and of ſuch difficult management, 
that men were not immediately ſenſible of their uſe and efficacy: And even 
to the preſent times, improvements have been continually making on this 
furious engine, which, though it ſeemed contrived for the deſtruction of 


mankind, and the overthrow of empires, has in the iſſue rendered battles. 


leſs bloody, and has given greater ſtability to civil ſocieties. Nations, by 
its means, have been brought more to a level: Conqueſts have become 
leſs frequent and rapid: Succeſs in war has been reduced nearly to be a 
matter of calculation: And any natign, overmatched by its enemies, either 
yields to their demands, or ſecures Mf by alliances agaiuſt their violence 
and invaſion, 

Taz invention of artillery was at this time known in France as well as 
in England v; but Philip, in his hurry to overtake the enemy, had pro- 
bably left his cannon behind him, which he regarded as a uſeleſs incumsy 
branee. All his other movements diſcovered the ſame imprudence and 


precipitation. Impelled by anger, a dangerous counſellor, and truſting to 


the great ſuperiority of his numbers, he thought that all depended oa for- 

cing an engagement with the Engliſh ; and that, if he could once reach 

the enemy in their retreat, the victory on his fide was certain and inevitable. 

He made a haſty march, in ſome confufion from Abbeville ; but after he 

bad advanced above two leagues, ſome gentlemen, whom he had ſent be- 

fore to take a view of the enemy, returned to him, and brought him in- 
E 3 
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telligence, that they had ſgen the Engliſh drawn up in great order, aud 
awaiting his arrival. They therefore adviſed him to defer the combat til 
the enſuing day, when his army would have recoyered from their fatigue, 
and might be diſpoſed. into hetter order than their preſent hurry had per. 
mitted them to obſerve. Philip aſſented to this counſel ; but the former 


Char. XY, 


Precipitation of his march, and the impatience of the French nobility, 


made it impracticable for him to put it in execution. One diviſion pref. 
ſed upon another: Orders to. ſtop were not ſeaſonably conveyed to all of 
them: This immenſe body was not governed by ſufficient diſcipline to be 
manageable: And the French army, imperfectly formed into three lines, 
arrived, already fatigued and diſordered, in preſence of the enemy. The 
firſt line, conſiſting of 15,000 Genoeſe croſs-bow men, was commanded by 
Anthony Doria and Charles Grimaldi; The ſecond was led by the count 
of Alengon, brother to the king: The king himſelf was at the head of 
the third. Beſides the French monarch, there were no leſs than three 
crowned heads in this engagement: The king of Bohemia, the king of 
the Romans, his ſon, and the king of Majorca; with all the nobility and 
great vaſſals of the crown of France. The army now conſiſted of above 
120,000 men, more than three times the number of the enemy. But the 
prudence of one man was ſuperior to the adyantage of all this force and 
ſplendor. 1 

Tus Engliſh, on the approach of the enemy, kept their ranks firm and 
immoveable ; and the Genoeſe firſt began the attack. There had happened, 
a little before the engagement, a thunder-ſhower, which had moiſtened 
and relaxed the firings of the Genoeſe croſs-bows ; their arrows, for this 
reaſon, fell ſhort of the enemy. The | Engliſh archers, taking their bows 
out of their caſes, poured in a ſhower of arrows upon this multitude who 


| were oppoſed to them, and ſoon threwithem into diforder. The Ge noeſe tel 


back upon the heavy-armed cavalry ole count of Alengon * ; who, enraged 
at their cowardice ordered his troops to put them tothe ſword. The artillery 
fired amidſt the crowd; the Engliſh archers continued to ſend in their arrows 
among them : and nothing was tv be ſeen in that yaſt body but huzry and 
confuſion, terror and diſmay. The young prince of Wales bad the pre- 
ſence of mind to take advantage of this ſituation, and to lead on his line to 
the charge. The French cavalry, however, recovering ſomewhat their oi 


- der, and encouraged by the example of their leader, made a ſtout reſiſtance j 
and havingat laſt cleared themſclvesaf the Genoeſe runaways, advanced upot 


their enemies, and, by their ſuperior numbers, began to hem them round. 
The earls of Arundel and Northampton now advanced their line to ſuſtaia the 
prince, who, ardent in his firſt feats of arms, ſet an example of valour which 
was imitated by all his followers. The battle became, for ſome time, hot wh 


* Froiſſard, liv. i. chap. 130. 
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dangerous; and the earl of Warwic, apprehenſive of the event from che 
ſuperior numbers of the French, diſpatched a meſſenger to the king, and 
entreated him to ſend ſuccours to the relief of the prince. Edward had 
choſen his ſtation on the top of the hill; and he ſurveyed in tranquility 
the ſcene of action. When the meſſenger accoſted him, his firſt queſtion 
was, whether the prince were ſlain or wounded? On receiving an anfwer 
in the negative, Return, ſaid he, to my ſon, and tell him that I referve the 
honour of the day to him I am confident that he will ſhow himſelf worthy of 
the honour of knighthood which I ſo lately conferred upon him: He will be able, 
without my aſſiſtance, to repel the enemy . This ſpeech being reported to 
the prince and his attendants, inſpired them with freſh courage: They 
made an attack with redoubled vigour on the French, in which the count 


of Alengon was flain : That whole line of cavalry was thrown into diſor- 


der: The riders were killed, or diſmounted ; The Welſh infantry ruſhed 
into the throng, and with their long knives cut the throats of all who had 
fallen; nor was any quarter given that day by the victors “. 


Tus king of France advanced in vain with the rear to ſuſtain the line 
commanded by his brother: He found them already diſcomfited ; and the 
example of their rout encreaſed the confuſion which was before but too 
prevalent in his own body. He had himſelf a horſe killed under him; 
He was remounted ; and, though left almoſt alone, he feemed ſtill deter- 
mined to maintain the combat; when John of - Hainault ſeized the reins 
of his bridle, turned about his horſe, and carried him off the field of bat- 
tle. The whole French army took to flight, and was followed and put 
to the ſword, without mercy, by the enemy; till the darkneſs of the 


night put an end to the purſuit. The king on his return to the camp, 


flew into the arms of the prince of Wales, and exclaimed, My brave ſon ! 
Perſevere in your honourable cauſe Zu are my ſon ; for vahanily have you 
won yourſelf worthy of empire. 

Tuis battle which is known bythe name of the battle of Crecy, began after 
three o*clock in the aſternoon, and continued till evening, The next mor- 
ning was foggy ; and as the Engliſh observed that many of the enemy had 
loſt their way in the night and in the miſt, they employed a ſtratagem to 
bring them into their power: They erected on the eminences ſome French 


ſtandards which they had taken in battle; and all who were allured by this 


false ſignal were put to the ſword, and no quarter given them. In excuſe 
for this inhumanity it was alledged that the French king had given like or- 
ders to his troops; but the real reaſon probably was, that the Engliſh, in 
their preſent ſituation, did not chuſe to be encumbered with priſoners. On 
the day of battle, and on the enſuing, there fell, by a moderate computation, 


1200 French knights, 1400 gentlemen, 4000 men at arms, beſides about. 
oy 


7 Froifſard, liv, i, chap. 130. 2 Ibid. # Ibid. chap. 131. 
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$0,000 of inferior rank d: Many of the principal nobility of France, the 
dukes of Lorraine and Bourbon, the earls of Flanders, Blois, Vaudemont, 
Aumale, were left on the field of battle, 'The kings alſo of Bohemia and 


Majorca were ſlain : The fate of the former was remarkable ; He was blind 


from age; but being reſolved to hazard his perſon, and ſet an example to twelve 
others, he ordered the reins of his bridle on be tied on each ſide to the hor- to the 
ſes of two gentlemen of his train; and his dead body, and thoſe of his at- Tal 
tendants, were afterwards found among the ſlain, with their horſes ſtanding Derby 
by them in that ſituation e. His creſt was three oftrich ſcathers; and his tage o 
motto theſe German words, Ich dien, I ſerve : Which the prince of Wales | maſter 
and his ſucceſſors adopted in memorial of this great victory. The Ction eli fe 
may ſeem no leſs remarkable for the ſmall loſs ſuſtained by the Kaglih, having 
than for the great ſlaughter of the French: There were killed in it only ſions tt 
one eſquire and three knights 9, and very few of inferior rank; a demonſtra- with þ 
tion that the prudent diſpoſition planned by Edward, and the diſorderly at- Th: 
tack made by the French, had rendered the whole rather a rout than a bat- of Blo 
tle ; which was indeed the common caſe with engagements in thoſe times. fortreſ 
Tux great prudence of Edward appeared not only in obtaining this ſome 4 
memorable victory, but in the meaſures which he purſued after it. Not the 1. 
elated by his preſent proſperity, ſo far as to expect the total conqueſt of ſelf pr 
rance, or even that of any conſiderable provinces ; he purpoſed only to * 
ſecure ſuch an eaſy entrance into that kingdom, as might afterwards open the pa 


the way to more moderate advantages. He knew the extreme diſtance of counte 
Guienne : He had experienced the difficulty and uncertainty of penetra- 
ting on the {ide of the Low Countries, and had already loſt much of his 
authority over Flanders, by the death of d' Arteville, who had been mur- 
dered by the populace themſelves, his former partizans, on his attempting 
to transfer the ſovereignty of that province to the prince of Wales . The 
King, therefore, limited his ambition to conqueſt of Calais; and after 
the interval of a few days, which he ' loyed in interring the ſlain, he 
marched with his victorious army, and preſented himſelf before the place. - 
Jous of Vienne, a valiant knight of Burgundy, was governor of Ca- 
lais, and being ſupplied with every thing neceſſary for defence, he encou- 
raged the townſmen to perform to the utmoſt, their duty to their king and 
country, Edward, therefore, ſenſible from the beginning that it was in 
vain to attempt the place by force, purpoſed only to reduce it by famine : 
He choſe a ſecure ſtation for his camp; drew entrenchments around the 
whole city ; raiſed huts for his foldiers, which he covered with ſtraw or 
broom ; and provided his army with all the conveniencies, neceſſary to make 
them endure the winter ſcaſon, which was approaching. As the gover- 


d Froiffard, liv. i. chap. 131. Knyghton, p. 2588. © Froifſard, liv. i. chap. 130. 
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nor ſoon perceived his intention, he expelled all the uſeleſs mouths; and 
the king had the generoſity to allow theſe unhappy people to paſs through 
his camp, and he even ſupplied-them with money for their journey *, 
Weitere Edward was engaged in this ſiege, which employed him near a 
twelvemonth, there paſſed in different places many other events; and all 
to the honour of the Engliſh arms. 
Tut retreat of the duke of Normandy from Guienne left the earl of 


Derby maſter of the field ; and he was not negligent in making his advan- 


tage of the ſuperiority. He took Mirebeau by aſſault: He made himſelf 
maſter of Luſingnan in the ſame manner: Taillebourg and St. Jean d' An- 
geli fell into his hands; PoiRtiers opened its gates to him; and Derby 
laving thus broken into the frontiers on that quarter, carried his incur- 
fions to the banks of the Loire, and filled all the ſouthern provinces of France 
with horror and devaſtation 8. 

Taz flames of war were at the ſame time kindled in Britanny. Charles 
of Blois invaded that province with a conſiderable army, and inveſted the 
fortreſs of Roche de Rien; but the counteſs of Mountfort, reinforced by 
ſome Engliſh troops under Sir Thomas Dagworth, attacked him during 
the night in his entrenchments, diſperſed his army, and took Charles him- 
ſelf priſoner ® His wife, by whom he enjoyed his pretenſions to Britan- 
ny, compelled by the preſent neceſſity, took on her the government of 


the party, and proved herſelf a rival in every ſhape, and an antagoniſt to the 


counteſs of Mountfort, both in the field and in the cabinet. And while 
theſe heroic dames preſented this extraordinary ſcene to the world, ano- 
ther princeſs in England, of ſtill higher rank, ſhowed herſelf no leſs ca- 
pable of exerting every manly virtue. . | 
Tus Scottiſh nation, after long defending, with incredible 1106 
perſeverance, their liberties againſt the ſuperior force of the War w.h 
Engliſh, recalled their king, David Bruce, in 1342. Though TRI 
that prince, neither by his age nor capacity, could brir g them great aſſiſ- 
tance, he gave them the countenance of ſovereign authority; and as Ed- 
ward'swars on the continent proved a great diverſion to the force of Eng- 
land, they rendered the balance more equal between the kingdoms, In 


every truce which Edward concluded with Philip, the king of Scotland | 


was comprehended : and when Edward made his laſt invaſion upon France, 
David was ſtrongly ſolicited by his ally to begin alſo hoſtilities, and to in- 
rade the northern counties of England. Ihe nobility of bis nation being 
always forward in ſuch incurſions, David ſoon muſtered a great army, en- 
tered Northumberland at the head of above 50,000 men, and carried his 
tarages and devaſtations to the gates of Durham. But queen Philippa, 


! Froiſlard, liv, i. chap. 135. bid. chap. » 36. 
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aſſembling a body of little more than 12,000 men k, which ſhe entruſted to 
the command of Lord Piercy, ventured to approach him at Neville's Crof 
near that city and ridiag through the ranks of her army, exhorted every 
man to do his duty, and to take revenge on theſe barbarous ravager; |, 
1346. Nor could ſhe be perſuaded to leave the field, till the armie, 
17th OZ. were on the point of engaging. The Scots have often heen 
unfortunate in the great pitched battles which they fought with the Eng. 
liſh ; even though they commonly declined ſuch engagements where the 
ſuperiority of numbers was not on their fide : But never did they receive 
a more fatal blow than the preſent, They were broken and chaced off the 
field : Fifteen thouſand of them, ſome hiſtorians ſay twenty thouſand, were 
Captivity of ſlain; among whom were Edward Keith, earl Mareſchal, and 
on * of Sir Thomas Charteris, chancellor: And the king himſelf wa 
| taken priſoner, with the earls of Southerland, Fife, Monteith, 
Carric, lord Douglas, and many other noblemen ®. 

Pr1tieea, having ſecured her royal priſoner in the Tower ®, croſſed 
the ſea at Dover; and was received in the Engliſh camp before Calais 
with all the triumph due to her rank, her merit, and her fucceſs. This 
age was the reign of chivalry and gallantry : Edward's court excelled in 
theſe accompliſhments as much as in policy and arms: And if any thing 
could juſtify the obſequious devotion then profeſſed to the fair ſex, it muſt 
be the appearance of ſuch extraordinary women as ſhone forth during that 
period. 

1567 Tur town of Calais had been defended with 3 vigi 
Calais lance, conſtancy, and bravery by the townſmen, during a ſiege & 
taken. unuſhal length : But Philip, informed of their diſtreſſed condi- 
tion, determined at laſt to attempt their relief; and he approached the 
Engliſh with an immenſe army, which the writers of that age make 2- 
mount to 200,000 men. But he found Edward ſo ſurrounded with mo- 
raſſes, and ſecured by entrenchments, that, without running on inevitable 
deſtruction, he concluded it impoſſible to make an attempt on the Englih 
camp. He had no other reſource than to fend his rival a vain challenge 
to meet him in the open field ; which being refuſed, he was obliged to 
decamp with his army, and diſperſe them into their ſeveral provinces o. 

Jons oF Vigexxe, governor of Calais, now ſaw the neceſſity of ſurren- 
dering his fortreſs, which was reduced to the laſt extremity, by famine 
and the fatigue of the inhabitants. He appeared on the walls, and made 
a ſignal to the Engliſh centinels that be defired a parley. Sir Walter 
Manny was ſent to him by Edward. Brave knight,” cried the gover- 
nor, I have been cntruſted by my ſovereign with the command of this 


* Froiffard, chap. 138. 1 Ibid, ' m Ibid. liv. 1. chap. 139. 
® Rymer, vol. v. p. 537- o Floiſſard, liv. I, chap. 144, 146. Avel 
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« town ; It is almoſt a year ſince you beſieged me; and 1 bave endea - 


« youred, as well as thoſe under me, to da our duty. But you are 2G» 
« quainted with our preſent condition: We haye no hopes of relief ; 
«we are periſhing with hunger; I am willing therefore to ſurrender, 


and deſire, as the ſole condition, to enſure the lives and liberties of theſe 


« brave men, who have ſo long ſhared with me every danger and fa+ 
« tigue v.“ J 

Maxx replied, that he was well acquainted with the intentians of the 
king of England ; that that prince was incenſed againſt the townſmen 
of Calais for their pertinacious reſiſtance, and for the evils which they had 
made him and his ſubjects ſuffer ; that he was determined to rake exem- 
plary ycngeanee on them; and would not receive the town on any cons» 
dition which ſhould confine him in the puniſhment of theſe offenders. 
« Conſider,” replied Vienne, “ that this is not the treatment to which 
« brave meu are intitled ; If any Engliſh knight had been in my ſitua- 
« tion, your king would have expected the ſame conduct from him. The 
inhabitants of Calais have done far their ſoyereign what merits the eſ- 
« teem of every prince; much more of ſo gallant a prince as Edward. 
But I inform you, that if we muſt periſh, we ſhall nat periſh unreven - 
«ped; and that we are not yet ſo reduced, but we can fell our lives at 
« a high price to the victors. It is the intereſt of both ſides to prevent 
« theſe deſperate extremities; and 1 expect that you yourſelf, brave 
« knight, will interpoſe your good offices with your prince jn our behalf.” 

Maxx was ſtruck with the juſtneſs of theſe ſentiments, and repreſen» 


„ted to the king the danger of repriſals, if he ſhould give ſuck treatment 


to the inhabitants of Calais. Edward was at laſt perſuaded to mitigate 
the rigour of the conditions demanded : He only inſiſted that fix of the 
moſt? conſiderable citizens ſhould be ſeat to him, to be diſpoſed of as he 
thought proper; that they ſhould come to his camp carrying the keys of 
the city in their hands, bareheaded and barefooted, with ropes about 
their necks: And on theſe conditions, he promifed to ſpare the lives of 
all the remainder 4. 


Wuzx this intelligence was conveyed to Calais, it ftruck the inhabitants | 


with new conſternation. To ſacrifice ſix of their fellow-citizens to cer- 
tain deſtruction for ſignalizing their valour in a common cauſe, appeared 
to them even more ſevere than that general puniſhment with which they 
were before threatened ; and they found themſelves incapable of coming 
to any reſolution in ſo crucl and diſtreſsful a ſituation. At laſt one of 


the principal inhabitants, called Euſtace de St, Pierre, whofe name de- 


ſerves to be recorded, ſtepped forth, and declared himſelf willing to en- 
counter death ſor the ſafety of his friends and companions: Another, 
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animated by his example, made a like generous offer: A third and 3 
fourth preſented themſelves to the ſame fate; and the whole number 
was ſoon completed. Theſe fix heroic burgeſſes appeared before Edward 
in the guiſe of malefactors, laid at his feet the keys of their city, and were 
ordered to be led to execution. It is ſurpriſing that ſo generous a prince 
ſhould ever have entertained ſuch a barbarous purpoſe againſt ſuch men; 
and ſtill more that he ſhould ſeriouſly perſiſt in the reſolution of executing 
it *, But the entreaties of his queen ſaved his memory from that infa. 
my : She threw herſelf on her knees before him, and, with tears in her 
eyes, begged the lives of theſe citizens. Having obtained her requeſt, ſhe 
carried them into her tent, ordered a repaſt to be ſet before them, and, 
after making them a preſent of money and clothes, diſmifſed them in ſafe. 
ty * 

; Tus king took poſſeſſion of Calais; and immediately exe. 
ath Auguſt. cuted an act of rigor, more juſtifiable, becauſe more neceſſary, 
than that which he had before reſolved on. He knew that, notwithſtan- 
ding his pretended title to the crown of France, every Frenchman regar. 
ded him as a mortal enemy : He therefore ordered all the inhabitants 
of Calais to evacuate the town, and he peopled it anew with Engliſh ; a 
policy which probably preſerved ſo long to his ſucceſſors the dominion of 
that important fortreſs. He made it the ſtaple of wool, leather, tin, and 
lead; the four chief, if not the ſole commodities of the kingdom, for 
which there was any conſiderable demand in foreign markets. All the 
Engliſh were obliged to bring thither theſe goods: Foreign merchants 
came to the ſame place in order to purchaſe them : And at a period when 
poſts were not eſtabliſhed, and when the communication between ſtates 
was ſo imperfect, this inſtitution, though it hurt the navigation of England, 
was probably of advantage to the kingdom. | 


1348. Tusovon the mediation of the pope's legates, Edward conclu- 

ded a truce with France; but, even during this ceſſation of arms, he 
had very nearly loſt Calais, the ſole fruit of all his boaſted victories. The 
king had entruſted that place to Aimery de Pavie, an Italian, who had 
diſcovered bravery- and conduct in the wars, but was ytterly deſtitute of 
every principle of honour and fidelity. This man agreed to deliver up 
Calais for the ſum of 20,000 crowns ; and Geoffrey de Charni, who 
commanded the French forces in theſe quarters, and who knew that, if he 
"ſucceeded in this ſervice, he ſhould not be diſavowed, ventured, without 
conſulting his maſter, to conclude the bargain with him. Edward, infor- 
® med of this treachery by means of Aimery's ſecretary, ſummoned the go- 
vernor to London on other pretences ; and having charged him with the 


* See note [A] at the end of the volume. 
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guilt, promiſed him his life, but on condition that he would turn the con- 
trivance to the deſtruction of the enemy. The Italian eaſily agreed to this 
double treachery. A day was appouited for the admiſſion of the French; 
and Edward, baving prepared a force of about a thouſand men, under Sir 
Walter Manny, ſecretly departed from London, carrying with him the 
prince of Wales; and, without being ſuſpected, arrived the evening be- 
fore at Calais. He made a proper diſpoſition for the reception of the e- 
nemy, and kept all his forces and the garriſon under arms. On the ap- 
pearance of Charni, a choſen band of French ſoldiers was admitted at the 
poſtern 3 and Aimery, receiving the ſtipulated ſum, promiſed that, with 
their aſſiſtance, he would immediately open the great gate to the troops, 
who were waiting with impatience for the fulfilling of his engagement. 
All the French who entered were immediately ſlain or taken pri- „ 9 

ſoners: The great gate opened: Edward ruſhed forth with It Jan. 

cries of battle and of victory: The French, though aſtoniſhed at the e- 
vent, behaved with valour : A fierce and bloody engagement enſued. As 
the morning broke, the king, who was not diſtinguiſhed by his arms, and 
who fought as a private man under the ſtandard of Sir Walter Manny, 
remarked a French gentleman, called Euſtace de Ribaumont, who exerted 
himſelf with ſingular vigour and bravery ; and he was ſeized with a defire 
of trying a ſingle combat with him. He ſtepped forth from his troop, and 


challenging Ribaumont by name (for he was known to him) began a ſharp. 


and dangerous encounter. He was twice beaten to. the ground by the 


valour of the Frenchman : He twice recovered himſelf : Blows were redou- 


bled with equal force on both ſides: The victory was long undecided ; 
till Ribaumont, perceiving himſelf to be left almoſt alone ; called out to his 
antagoniſt, Sir knight, 1 yield myſelf your priſoner ; and at the ſame time de- 
livered his ſword to the king. Mot of the French, being overpowered by 
numbers, and intercepted in their retreat, loſt either their lives or their 
liberty 5, 

Tus French officers who had fallen into the hands of the Ergliſh were 
conducted into Calais ; where Edward diſcovered to them the antagoniſt 


with whom they had had the honour to be engaged, and treated them with | 


great regard and courteſy. They were admitted to ſup with the prince of 
Wales and the Engliſh nobility ; and, after ſupper, the king himſelf came 
into the apartment, and went about, converſing familiarly with one or o- 
ther of his priſoners. He even addrefſed himſelf to Charni, and avoided 
reproaching him, in too ſevere terms, with the treacherous attempt which 
be had made upon Calais during the truce : But he openly beſtowed the 
higheſt encomiums on Ribaumont ; called him the moſt valorous knight 


$ Froiſlard, Iv. i. chap. 140, 1.41, 143. 
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that he had ever been acquainted with; and confeſſed that he himſelf had 
at no time been in ſo great danger as when engaged in combat with him, 
He then took a firing of pearls, which he wore about his own head, and 
throwing it over the head of Ribaumont, he ſaid to him, “ Sir Euſtace, 
J beſtgw this preſent upon you as a teſtimony of my eſteem for your 
* bravery: And I defire you to wear it a year for my ſake : I know you 
* to be gay and amorbus, and to take delight in the company of ladies 
and damfels : Let them all know from what hand you had the preſent ; 
« You are no longer a priſoner ; I acquit- you of your ranſom ; and you 
« are at liberty to-morrow to diſpoſe of yourſelf as you think proper,” 
Norumo proves more evidently the vaſt ſuperiority aſfumed by the 
nobility and gentry above all the other orders of men during thoſe apes, 
than the extreme difference which Edward made in his treatment of theſe 
French knights, and that of the fix citizens of Calais, who had exerted 
more $gnal bravery in a cauſe more juſtifiable, and more honourable. 
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1 prudent conduct and great ſucceſs of Edward in his foreign wars 
had excited a ſtrong emulation and a military genius among the 
Engliſh nobility ; and theſe turbulent barons, overawed by the crown, gate 
now a more. uſeful direction to their ambition, and attached themſelves to 

a prince who led them to the acquiſition of riches and of glory. That he 
might farther promote the ſpirit of emulation and obedietice, 
the king inſtituted the order of the, Garter, in imifition of 
ſome orders of a like nature, religious as well as military, 
which had been eſtabliſhed in different parts of Europe. 
The number received into this order conſiſted of twenty-five perſons, be- 
lifes the ſovereign ; and as it has never been enlarged, this badge of dif- 
tinction continues as honourable as at its firſt inſtitution, and is flill a 
valuable, though a cheap preſeat, which the prince can confer on bi 
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greateſt ſubjects. A vulgar ſtory prevails, but is not ſupported by any 

ancient authority, that, at a court- ball, Edward's miſtreſs, commonly ſup- 

poſed to be the counteſs of Saliſbury, dropped her-garter ; and the king, 

taking it up, obſerved ſome of the courtiers to ſmile, as if they thought 
that he had not obtained this favour merely by accident : Upon which 

he called out, Honi ſoit gui mal y penſe, Evil to him that evil thinks; 

and as every incident of gallantry among thoſe ancient warriors was mag- 

aihed into a matter of great importance *, he inſtituted the order of the 

Garter in memorial of this event, and gave theſe words, as the motto of 
the order. This origin, though frivolous, is nat unſuitable to the man- 

ners of the times; and it is indeed difficult by any other means to ac- 

count, either for the ſcemingly unmeaning terms of the motto, or for the 

peculiar badge of che garter, which ſeems to have no reference to any 

purpoſe either of military ufe or ornament. | 


Bur a ſudden damp was thrown over this feftivity and triumph of the 
court of England, by a deſtructive peſtilence which invaded that kingdom, 
as well as the reſt of Europe; and is computed to have ſwept away near 
a third of the inhabitants in every country which it attacked. It was 
probably more fatal in great cities than in the country ; and above fifty 
thouſand ſouls are ſaid to have periſhed by it in London alone i. This 
malady firſt diſcovered itſelf in the north of Aſia, was ſpread over all that 
country, made its progreſs from one end of Europe to the other, and ſen- 
fibly depopulated every ſtate through which it paſſed. So grievous a 
calamity, more than the pacific diſpoſition of the princes, ſerved to main- 
tain and prolong the truce between France and England. 


Dvzinc this truce, Philip de Valois died, without being able to re- 
eltabliſh the affairs of France, which his bad ſucceſs againſt England had 
thrown into extreme diſorder. This monarch, during the firſt years of 
his reign, had obtained the appellation of Fortunate, and acquired the 
character of prudent ; but he ill maintained either the one or the other; 
leſs from his own fault, than becauſe he was overmatched by the ſuperior 
fortune and ſuperior genius of Edward. But the incidents in the reign 
of his ſon John gave the French nation cauſe to regret even the hex 
calamitous times of his predeceſſor. John was diſtinguiſhed by 35 
many virtues, particularly a ſerupulous honour and fidelity: He was not 
deficient in perſonal courage: But as he wanted that maſterly prudence 
and foreſight, which his difficult ſituation required, his kingdom was at 
the ſame time diſturbed by inteſtine commotion, and oppreſſed with fo- 
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* Sec note | B] at the end of the : 
© *Stowe's Survey, p. 478. There were buried 59,000 bodjes in one church yard whith 
ir Walter Manny had bought for the uſe of the poor. The ſame author ſays, that 
there died above 50,009 of the plague in Norwich, which is quite ipcredible. 
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TIT reign voz, be chief ſource of its calamit es- 
State of of Navarre, who received the appell--*- 1 of the l 
Frauce. 


and whoſe conduct fully entitled him to that appellatio 

prince was deſcended from males of the blood royal of France his mg. 
ther was daughter of Lewis Hutin ; he had himſelf eſpouſed 2 cnghter 
of king John: But ll theſe ties, which ought to have conne „ n with 
the throne, gave him only. greater power to ſhake and overtk-c> . With 
regard to his perſonal qualities, he was courteous, affat'*, en, +, g, elo. 
quent; full of infinuation and addreſs ; inexhauſtible in his 180 n cer; 
active and enterpriſing. But theſe ſplendid accompliſhments were attend. 
ed with ſuch defects, as rendered them pernicious to this country, and 
even ruinous to himſelf: He was volatile, inconſtant, faithleſs, revenge. 
ful, malicious: Reſtrained by no principle or duty: Inſatiable in his pre. 


tenſions: And whether ſucceſsful or unfortunate in one enterprize, he , 


immediately undertook another, in which he was never deterred from 
employing the moſt criminal and molt diſhonourable expedients. 

Tus conſtable of Eu, who had been taken priſoner by Edward at 
Caen, recovered his liberty, on the promiſe of delivering as his ranſom the 
tun  uiſnes, near Czlais, of which he was ſuperior lord: But as John 
we: led at this flip: lation, which if fulblled, opened (till farther that 
fi the enemy; and, as he ſuſpe ted the conſtable of more d: gei- 
aus ons with the king of England, he ordered him to be ſeiced, 
and, „ ,,ov.any legal ar formal trial, put him to death in priſon. Charles 
de la ( a was appointed conſtable in his place; and had a like fatal 
end: +. king of Navarre ordered him to be - aſſaſſinated ; and ſuch waz 
the weakneſs of the crown, that this prince, inſtead of dreading puniſh. 
ment, would not even agree to aſk pardon for his offence, but on condi- 
tion that he ſhould receive an acceſſion of territory: And he had alſo 
John's ſecond ſon put into his hands as a ſecurity for his perſon, when he 
ame to court, and performed this act of mock penitence and humiliation 
hefore his ſovereign ", | 


1355- Tun two French princes ſeemed entirely reconciled ; but this diſſ- 

mulation, to which John ſubmitted from neceſſity, and Charles 
from habit, did not long continue; and the king of Navarre knew, that he 
had reaſon to apprehend the moſt ſevere vengeance for the many crimes and 
treaſons which he had already committed, and the ſtill greater, which be 
was meditating. To enſure himſelf of protection, he entered into a ſecret 
correſpondence with England, by means of Henry carl of Derby; now earlot 
Lancaſter, who at that time was employed in fruitleſs negociations for peace 
at Avignon, under the mediation of the pope. John detected this corrch, 


uv Froiſſard Iv. i. chap. 144. 
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pondence; and to prevent the dangerous effects of it, he ſent forces into 
Normandy, the chief ſeat of the king of Navarre's power, and attacked his 
eaftles and fortreſſes. But hearing that Edward had prepared an army to 
ſupport his ally, he had the weakneſs to. propoſe an accommodation with 
Charles, and even to give this traiterous ſubje& the ſum of a hundred thou- 
ſand crowns as the purchaſe of a feigned reconcilement, which rendered him 
fil more dangerous. The king of Navarre, inſolent from paſt impunity 
and deſperate from the dangers which he apprehended, continued his in- 
trigues; and aſſociating himſelf with Geoffrey d'Harcourt, who had recei- 


red his pardon from Philip de Valois, but perſevered tl in bis faction 


diſpoſition, he encreaſed the number of his partizans in every part of the 
kingdom. He even ſeduced, by his addreſs, Charles the king of Franee's 
eldeſt ſon, a youth of ſeventeen years of age, who was the firſt that bore 
the appellation of Dauphin, by the re- union of the province of Dauphiny 
to the crown. Bur this prince, being made ſenſible of the danger and fol- 
ly of theſe connexions, promiſed to make atonement for the offence by the 
Gerifice of his affociates ; and, in concert with his father, he invited the 
king of Navarre, and other noblemen of the party, to a feaſt at Roiien, 
where they were betrayed into the hands of ſohn. Some of the moſt ob- 
noxious were immediately led to execution; The king of Navarre was 
thrown into priſon v: But this ſtroke of ſeverity in the king, and of trea- 
chery in the Dauphin, was far from proving deciſive in maintaining the royal 
authority. Philip of Navarre, brother to Charles, and Geoffrey & Harcourt, 
put all the towns and caſtles belonging to that prince in a poſture of de- 
ſence ; aud had immediate recourſe ta the protection of England in this deſ- 
perate extremity. 


Tux truce between the two kingdoms, which had always been ill obſer- 
ved on both fides, was now expired; and Edward was entirely free to ſup- 
port the French malcontents. Well pleaſed that the factions in France 
had at length gained him ſome partizans in that kingdom, which his preten- 
ſions to the crown had never been able to accompliſh, he purpoſed to attack 


his enemy both on the fide of Guienne, under the command of the prince 
of Wales, and on that of Calais, in his own perſon. 


Vous Edward arrivedin the"Garronne with his army, on board a fleet of 
three hundred fail, attended by tbe earls of Warwie, Saliſbury, Oxford, Suf- 
folk, and other Engliſh noblemen. Being joined by the vaſſals of Gaſcony, 
he took the field ; and, as the preſent diſorders in France prevented. every 
proper plan of defence, he carried on with impunity his rayages and de- 
raſtations, according to the mode of war in that age. He reduced all the 

* and ſeveral ea Languedoc to aſhes: He A NTS bimſelf be- 
'oL IT. F 


w Froifſard, Hv. i. chap. 146. Aveſbury. p · 25 3: 
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fore Toulouſe; paſſed the Garronne, and burned the ſuburbs of Carcaf. The 
ſonne; advanced even to Narbonne, laying every place waſte around him: ing can 
And after an incurſion of fix weeks, returned with a vaſt booty and many makes a 
priſoners to Guienne, where he took up his winter quarters *. The con- ood wit! 
ſtable of Bourbon, who commanded in thoſe provinces, received orders, Aﬀer r: 
though at the head of a ſuperior army, on no account to run the hazard of provinc: 
a battle. the tow 
Tur king of England's incurſion from Calais was of the ſame nature, woe to 
and attended with the ſame iſſue. He broke into France at the hezd of x earl of ] 
numerous army ; to which he gave a full licence of plundering and ravag- all the þ 
ing the open country. He advanced to St. Omer, where the king of ed, he v 
France. was poſted ; and, on the retreat of that prince, followed hin ſound t! 
to Heſdin ?. John ſtill kept at a diſtance and declined an engagement: received 
But, in order to fave his reputation, he ſent Edward a challenge to fight a the infa! 
pitched battle with him; a uſual bravadoe in that age, derived from the from the 
practice of ſingle combat, and ridiculous in the art of war. The king, men, at 
finding no fincerity in this .defiance, retired to Calais, and thence went prince, 
over to England, in order to defend that Kingdom againſt a threatened beſore 1 
invaſion of the Scots. French 
Taz Scots, taking advantage of the king's abſence, and that of the in bght 
military power of England had ſurprized Berwic ; and had collected an that his 
army with a view of committing ravages upon the northern provinces : But, all the « 
on the approach of Edward they abandoned that place, which was not and moſ 
tenable while the caſtle was in the hands of the Engliſh z and retiring to Bur 
their mountains, gave the enemy full liberty of burning and deſtroying the fave him 
whole country from Berwic to Edinburgh *. Baliol attended Edward uſe of h. 
on this expedition; but finding that his conſtant adherence to the Engliſh bim to 
had given his countrymen an unconquerable averſion to his title, and that were alr, 
he himſelf was declining through age and infirmities, he finally reſigned in- my wit! 
to the king's hands his pretenſions to the crown of Scotland “, and re. ſuch wa 
ceived, in lieu of them, an annual penſion of 2000 pounds, with which he their th 
paſſed the remainder of his life in privacy and retirement. that this 
DvxinG theſe military operations, Edward received information of the took me 
encreafing diſorders in France, ariſing from the impriſonment. of the king army wa 
of Navarre z and he ſent Lancaſter, at the head of a ſmall army, to ſup- ance of 
port the partizans of that prince in Normandy. The war was conducted the two 
with various ſucceſs ; but chiefly to the diſadvantage of the French mal- to preve| 
contents; till an important event happened in the- other quarter of the he carric 
| 7 kingdom, which had well nigh proved fatal to the monarchy of France of the bi 
and threw every thing into the utmoſt confuſion, Practical 
x Froiſſard. liv, i. chap, 144, 146. 7 Ibid. p. 144. Aveſbury, p. 206. * 
Walſing. p. 171. 2 Walling. p. 171. -@ Rymer. vol v. p. 853 8 
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f Carcaf. The prince of Wales, encouraged by the ſucceſs of the preced- 1356. | 
ind him: ing campaigns took the field with-an army, which no hiſtorian 


makes amount to above 1 2,000 men, and of which, not a third were Engliſh ; 
and with this ſmall body, he ventured to penetrate into the heart of France. 
After ravaging the Agenois, Quercy, and the Limouſin, he entered the 
province of Berry; and made tome attacks, though without ſucceſs, on 
the towns of Bourges and Ifſoudun, It appeared, that his intentions 
weie to march into Normandy, and to join his forces with thoſe of the 
earl of Lancaſter and the partizans of the king of Navarre ; but finding 
all the bridges on the Loire broken down, and every paſs carefully guard. 
ed, he was obliged to think of making his retreat into Guienne d. He 
found this reſolution the more neceſſary, from the intelligence which he 
received of the king of France's motions. That monarch, provoked at 


and many 
The con- 
d orders, 
nazard of 


1e nature, 
head of x 
nd ravag- 
e king of 
wed him 


agement : 


to fight a the inſult offered him by this incurſion, and entertaining hopes of ſucceſs 
from tne from the young prince's temerity, collected a great army of above 60,000 
"bg king, men, and advanced, by haſty marches, to intercept his enemy. The 
nce went prince, not aware of John's near approach, loſt ſome days on his retreat 


hreatened beſore the caſtle of Remorantin © :. and thereby gave the vor}; 
Battle of 


French an opportunity of overtaking him. They came with- p,;j&icrs. 

in light at Maupertuis near Poictiers; and Edward, ſenſible 

that his retreat was now become impracticable, prepared for battle with 
all the courage of a young hero, and with all the prudence of the oldeſt 
and moſt experienced commander. | 

Bur the utmoſt prudence and courage would have proved inſufficient to 
lave him in this extremity, had the king of France known how to make 
uſe of his preſent advantages. His great ſuperiority in numbers enabled 


nat of the 
llleRed an 
ces : But, 
ch was not 
retiring to 
roying the 
d Fdward 


he Engliſh bim to ſurround the enemy; and, by intercepting all proviſions, whick 
and that were already become ſcarce in the Engliſh camp, to reduce this ſmall ar- 
eſigned in my without a blow, to the neceſſity of ſurrendering at diſcretion. But 
a and r. ſuch was the impatient ardour of the French nobility, and ſo much had 


| which he their thoughts been bent on overtaking the Engliſh as their ſole object, 


that this idea never ſtruck any of the commanders ; and they immediately 


tion of the took meaſures for the aſſault as for a certain victory. While the French 
f the king amy was drawn up in order of battle, they were ſtopped by the appear- 
y, to ſup ance of the cardinal of Perigord; who, having learned the approach of, 
conducted the two armies to each other, had haſtened, by interpaſing his good offices, 


rench mal- to prevent any farther effuſion of Chriſtian blood. By John's permiſſion, 


rter of the he carried propoſals to the prince of Wales; and found him ſo ſenſible 
of France, of the bad poſture of his affairs, that an accommodation ſeemed not im- 


practicable. Edward told him, that he would agrec to any terms con- 
lent with his own honour-and that of England; and he offered to pur» 
F 2 ' 


W Walfing, p. 171. | © Froifl:rd, liv, i. chap. 138, Walſing p. 171. 
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chaſe a retreat, by oeding all the conqueſts which he had made during 
this and the former campaign, and by ſtipulating not to ſerve again 
France during the courſe of ſeven years. But John, imagining that he had 
now got into his hands a ſufficient pledge for the reſtitution of Calais, te 
quired that Edward ſhould ſurrender himſelf priſoner with a hundred d 
his attendants ; and offered, on theſe terms, a ſafe retreat to the Englik 
army. The prince rejected the propoſal with diſdain ; and declared, 
that whatever fortune might attend him, England ſhould never be obliged 
to pay the price of his ranſom. This reſolute anſwer cut off all hopes of 
accommodation ; but, as the day was already ſpent in negociating, the 
battle was delayed till the next morning 4. 44 
Tus cardinal of Perigord, as did all the prelates of the court of Rome, 
bore a great attachment to the French intereſt ; but the moſt determined 
enemy could not by any expedient, have done a greater prejudice to 
John's affairs than he did them by this delay. The prince of 156. 
Wales had leiſure during the night, to ſtrengthen, by new in- , 79% Sept 
trenchments, the poſt which he had before ſo judiciouſly choſen ; and he 
contrived an ambuſh of 300 men at arms, and as many archers, whom he 


put under the command of the Captal de Buche, and ordered to make: 


circuit, that they might fall on the flank or rear of the French ary 
during the engagement. The van of his army was commanded by the 
earl of Warwic, the rear by the earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk, the mai 
body by the prince himſelf. The lords Chandos, Audley, and many other 


brave and experienced commanders, were at the head of different corps al 
his army. | | 


Jon alſo arranged his forces in three diviſions, nearly equal: The 
firſt was commanded by the duke of Orleans, the king's brother; the 


ſecond by the Dauphin, attended by his two younger brothers; the third 


by the king hirnſelf, who had by his fide Philip, his fourth ſon and fi- 
vourite, then about , fourteen years of age. There was no reaching the 


Engliſ army but through a narrow lane, covered on each fide by hedges; 


and in order to open this paſſage, the mareſchals Andrehen and Clermont 
were ordered to advance with a feparate derachment of men at arms. 
While they marched along the lane, à body of Engliſh archers, who lined 


. the hedges, plyed them on each fide with their arrows ; and being ver} 


near them, yet placed it perfe& ſafety, they coolly took their aim againk 
the enemy, and flaughtered them with ittpanity. The French detact- 
ment, much diſcouraged by the unequal combat, and diminiſhed in ther 
number, arrived at the end of the lane, where they, met on the op® 
ground the prince of Wales himſelf, at the head of a choſen body, read) 
for their reception, They were diſcomfited and overthrown : One of tht 


4 Froiſſard, liv. i, chap. 161. 
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HAP, XV J. 
nade during mareſchals was ſlain the other taken priſoner : And the remainder of the 
erve again detachment, who were Kill in the lane, and expoſed to the ſhot of the 
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Calais, re. 
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my and put every thing into diſorder ©. In that critical moment, the 
Captal de Buche unexpectedly appeared, and attacked in flank the Dau- 
phin's line, which fell into ſome conſuſion. Landas, Bodenai, and St. 
Venant, to whom the care of that young prince and his brothers had been 
committed, too anx:ous for their charge or for their own ſafety, carried 
them off the field and ſet the example of flight, which was followed by that 
whole diviſion. 'The duke of Orleans, ſcized with a like panic, and ima- 
gining all was loft, thought no longer of fighting, but carried off his di- 
viſion by a retreat, which ſoon turned into a flight, Lord Chandos cal- 
led out to the prince, that the day was won; and encouraged him to at- 
tack the diviſion, under king John, which, though more numerous than 
the whole Engliſh army, were ſomewhat diſmayed with the" precipitate 


t of Rome, 
determined 
"rejudice to 
1356. 

., I9th Sept. 


en ; and he 


by his valour, what his imprudence had betrayed ; and the only reſiſtance 
made that day was by his line of battle. The'priace of Wales fell with 
impetuoſity on ſome German cavalry placed in the front, and commanded 
by the counts of Sallebrunche, Nydo, and Noſto : A fierce battle enſued: 
One fide were encouraged by the near proſpect of ſo great a vifftory : The 
other were ſtimulated by the ſhame of quitting the field to an enemy ſo 


of Athens, conſtable of France, falling in battle, that body of cavalry 
gave way, and left the king himſelf expoſed to the whole fury af the 
enemy, The ranks were every moment thinned around him: The nobles 


received a wound, while he was fighting valiantly in defence of bis father : 
The king Uimſelf, ſpent with fatigue, and overwhelmed by numbers, 
might caſily have been lain; but every Engliſh gentleman, ambitious of 


ſuffered for their temerity. He ſtill cried out, Where is my couſin, the 


of inferior rank. But being told, that the prince was at a 
diſtance on the field, he threw down bis gauntlet, and yield- F Do ng af 
ed himſelf to Dennis de Morbec, = Knight of Arras, wo 


0 been obliged to fly his country ſor murder. His ſon was taken with 
im f. 


hed in their 


n the open 
body, ready Tus prince of Wales, who had been carried away in purſuit of the Ay- 
One of the F 3 


— +1, chap. x62. f Rymer, vol. vi. p. 72-154. Froiflard, liv, 3 


enemy, without being able to make reſiſtance reeoiled upon their own ar- 


flight of their companions. Jobs here made the utmoſt efforts to retrieve 


much inferior: But the three German generals, together with the duke 


fell by his fide, one after another: His ſon, ſcarce fourteen years of age, 


taking alive the royal priſoner, ſpared him in the action, exhorted him 0 
ſurrender, and offered him quarter: Several who attempted to ſeize him, 


prince of Wales ? and ſeemed unwilling to become priſoner to any perſan 
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ing enemy, finding the field entirely clear, had ordered a tent to be pitch. 
ed, and was repoſing himſelf after the toils of battle; enquiring till wi 
great anxiety concerning the fate of the French monarch. He diſpatched 
the earl of Warwic to bring him intelligence; and that nobleman came 
happily in time to ſave the life of the captive prince, which was expoſe 
to greater danger than it had been during the heat of the action. Thy 
Engliſh had taken him by violence from Morbec : The Gaſcons cleimel 
the honour of detaining the royal priſoner : And ſome brutal foldiers, n 
ther than yield the prize to their rivals, had threatened to put him to 
death s. Warwic overawed both parties, and approaching the king with 
great demonſtrations of reſpect, offered to conduct him to the prince 
tent. | 


Hers commences im real and truly admirable heroiſm of Edward: 
For victories are vulgar*things in compariſon of that moderation and hu. 
manity diſplayed by a young prince of twenty-ſeven years of age, not yet 
cooled from the fury of battle, and elated by as extraordinary-and as un 
expected ſucceſs as had ever crowned the arms of any commander. Ee 
come forth to meet the captive king with all the marks of regard and 
{ſympathy : - adminiſtered comfort to him amidit his misfortunes ; paid hin 
the tribute of praiſe due to his valour; and aſcribed his own victory mere- 
ly to the blind chance of war, or to a ſuperior providence, which col. 
trouls all the efforts of human force and prudence d. The behaviour a 
John ſhowed him not unworthy of this courteous treatment : His preſent 
abje& fortune never made him forget a moment that he was a king: 
More touched by Edward's generofity than by his own calamities, he co 
feſſed, that, notwithſtanding his defeat and captivity, his honour was fil 
unimpaired ; and that, if he yielded the victory, it was at leaſt gained by, 
a prince of ſuch conſummate valour and humanity. 


Epwarn ordered a repaſt to be prepared in his tent for the priſoner; 
and he himſelf ſerved at the royal captive's table, as if he had been one of 
his retinue : He ftood at the king's back during the meal; conſtantly te 
Fuſed jo take a place at table; and declared, that, being a fubje& he 
was too well acquainted with the diſtance between his dn rank, and that 
of royal majeſty, to aſſume ſuch freedom. All his father's pretenſions u 
the crown of France were now buried in oblivion : John in captivity re: 
ceived the honours of a king, which were refuſed him when ſeated on the 
throne : His misfortunes, not his title, were reſpected; and the French 
priſoners, conquered by this elevation of mind, more than by their late 
_ » eiſcomfiture, burſt into tears of admiration ; which were 6nly checked by 
the reflection, that ſuch genuine and unaltered heroiſm in an enemy nul 
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certainly in the iſſue prove but the more · dangerous to their native coun- 
try! 


ALL the Engliſh and Gaſcon knights imitated the generous example 
ſet them by their prince. The captives were every where treated with hu- 
manity, and were ſoon after diſmiſſed, on paying moderate ranſoms to the 
perſons into whoſe hands they had fallen. The extent of their fortunes 
was conſidered ; and an attention was given, that they ſhould ſtill have 
ſufficient means left to perform their military ſervice in a manner ſuitable 
to their rank and quality. Yet ſo numerous were the noble priſoners, 
that theſe ranſoms, added to the ſpoils gained in the held, were ſufficient 
to enrich the prince's army; and as they had ſuffered very mm in the 
action, their joy and exultation was complete. 

Tut prince of Wales conducted his priſoner to Bourdeaux; and not 
being provided with forces ſo numerous as might enable him to puſh his 
preſent advantages, he concluded a two years“ trace with France *, 1357. 
which was become requiſite, that he might conduct the captive 
kiog with ſafety into England. He landed at Southwark, and was met 
by a great concourſe of people, of all ranks and ſtations, The 


priſoner was clad in royal apparel, and mounted on a white 24th May. 


ſteed, diſtinguiſhed by irs fize and beauty, and by the richneſs of its fur. 


niture. The conqueror rode by his fide in a meaner attire, and carried by 
a black palfry. In this ſituation, more glorious than all the infolent parade of 
a Roman triumph, he paſſed through the ſtreets of London, and preſented 
the king of France to his father, who advanced to meet him, and received 
him with the ſame courteſy, as if he had been a neighbouring potentate, 
that had voluntarily come to pay him a viſit l. It is impoſſible, in re- 
llecting on this noble conduct, not to perceive the advantages which re- 
ſulted from the otherwiſe whimſical principles of chivalry, and whch gave 
men, in thoſe rude times, ſome ſuperiority even over people of a more cul- 
tivated age and nation. 

Taz king of France, beſides the generous treatment which he mer with 
in England, had the melancholy conſolation of the wretched, to ſee com- 
panions in affliction, The king of Scots had been eleven years a captive 
in Edward's hands ; and the good fortune of this latter monarch had redu- 
ced at once the two neighbouring potentates, with whom he was engaged 
in war, to be priſoners in his capital. But Edward, finding that the con- 


queſt of Scotland was no wiſe advanced by the captivity of it's ſovereign, 


and that the government, conducted by Robert Stuart his nephew and 
heir, was till able to defend itſelf, conſented to reſtore David Bruce to 
his liberty, for the ranſom of 100,000 marks ſterling ; and that prince de- 


I Froiflard, liv. 1. 


K Rymer, vol. vi. p. 3. 
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livered the ſons of all his principal nobility as hoſtages for the payment®, 
| Mz axwnils,the captivity of John, joined to the preceding dif. 
os orders of the Frenoh government, had produced in that country 
Francs. a diſſolution, almoſt total, of eivil authqtity, and bad occaſioned 
confuſions, the moſt horrible and deſtructive that had ever been 
experienced in any age or in any nation. The dauphin, now about eight. 
ten years of age, naturally aſſumed the royal power during his father's cap. 
tivity 3 but though endowed with an excellent capacity, even in ſuch early 
years, he poſſeſſed neither experience nor authority fufficient to defend a 
ſtate, aſſailed at once by foreign power and ſhaken by inteſtine faction. In 
order to obtain a ſupply, he aſſembled the ftates of the kingdom: That af. 
ſembly inſtead of ſupporting his adminiſtration, were themfel res ſeized 
with the ſpirit of confuſion; and laid hold of the preſent opportunity to 
demand limitations of the prince's power, the puniſhment of paſt malver. 
ſations ; and the liberty of the king of Navarre. . Marcel, provoft of the 
merehants, and firſt magiſtrate of Paris, put bimſelf at the head of the unru- 
ly populace ; and from the violence and temerity of his character, puſhed 
them to commit the moſt criminal outrages againſt royal authority. They 
detained the dauphin in a ſort of captivity ; they murdered in his preſence, 
Robert de Clermont and John de Conſtance, mareſchals, the one of Nor- 
mandy, the other of Burgundy z they threatencd all the other miniſters 
with a like fate; and when Charles, who was obliged to temporize and dil. 
ſemble, made his eſcape from their hands, they levied war againſt him, and 
openly erected the ſtandard of rebellion. The other cities of the kingdom, 
In imitation of the eapital,ſhook off the dauphin's authority; took the go- 
vernment into their own hands; and ſpread the diforder into every province. 
The nobles, whoſe inclinations led them to adhere to the crown, and were 
naturally diſpoſed to cheek theſe tumults, had loſt all their influenee ; and 
being reproached with cowardice on account of the baſe defertion of 
their ſovereign in the battle of Poictiers, were treated with univerſal con- 
tempt by the inferior orders. The troops, who, from the deficiency of 
pay, were no longer retained in diſcipline, threw off all regard to their of- 
ficers, ſought the means of ſubſiſtence by plunder and robbery, and aſſociating 
to them all the diſorderly people, with whom the age abounded, formed 
numerous bands, which infeſted all parts of the kingdom. They deſolated 
the open country; burned and plundered the villages; and by cutting off 
all means of communication or ſubſiſtence, reduced even the inhabitants of 
the walled towns to the moſt extreme neceſſity. The peaſants formerly op- 
preſſed, and now left unprotected by their maſters, became deſperate from 
their preſent miſery ; and-rifing every where in arms, carried to the lat 
extremity thoſe diſorders, which were derived from the ſedition of the ci- 


n Rymer, vol. vi. p. 45, 46, 52,56, Froillard, liv. 1. chap. 174. Walſing, Þ 17% | 
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tizens and diſbanded foldiers *®, The gentry, bated for their tyranny, were 
every where expoſed to the violence of popular rage; and inftead of meet · 
ing with the regard due to their paſt dignity, became only on that account, 
the object of more wanton inſult to the mutinous peaſants. * They 


were hunted like wild beaſts, and put to the ſword without mercy : Their 


wives and daughters were firit raviſhed, then murdered : Theit caſtles 
were conſumed with fite, and levelled to the ground: The ſavages 
proceeded ſo far as to impale ſome gentlemen, and roaſt them alive before 
2 flow fire: A body of nine thouſand of them broke into Meaux, where 
the wife of the dauphin, with above 300 ladies, had taken ſhelter ; The 
molt brutal treatment and moſt atrocious cruelty were juſtly-dreaded by 
this helpleſs company : But the Captal de Buche, though in the ſervice 
of Edward, yet moved by-generolity and by the gallantry of a true knight, 
flew to their reſcue, and beat off the peaſants with great laughter. In 
other civil wars, the oppoſite factions, falling under the government ot 


heir ſeveral leaders, commonly preſerve ſtill the veſtige of ſome rule and 


order: But here the wild tate of nature ſeemed to be renewed :; Every 
man was thrown looſe and independent of his fellows : And the po- 


pulouſneſs of the country, derived ſrom the preceding police of civil ſociety . 


ſerved only to enereaſe the horror and confuſion of the ſeene. 

Amir theſe diſoxgers, the king of Navarre made his eſcape from 
priſon, and preſented a dangerous leader to the furious malcontents ®, 
But the ſplendid talents of this prince qualified him only to do miſchief, 


| aud to enereaſę the public diſtractions: He wanted the fteadineſs and pru- 
dence requiſite for making his intrigues ſubſervient to his ambition, and 


forming his numerous partizaus into a regular faction. He revived his 
pretenſions; ſomewhat obſolete, to the &rown of France: But while he ad- 
ranced this claim, he relied entirely on his alliance with the Engliſh, who 
were concerned in intereft to diſappoint - his pretenfions z and who, being 
public and inveterate enemies to the ſtate, ſerved only, by the friendſhip 
which they ſeemingly bore him, to render his cauſe the more odious, 
And in all bis operations, he ated more like a leader of banditti, than one 
vo aſpired to be the head of a regular government, and who was engaged, 
dy his tation, to endeavour the re-eſtabliſhment of order in the commu- 
nity, 

Tus eyes, therefore, of all the French, who wiſhed to reſlore peace to their 
miſerable and deſolated country, were turned towards the dauphin ; and 
that young prince, though not remarkable for his military talents, poſſeſſed 
o much prudence and fpitit, that he daily gained the aſcendant over all 
his enemies. Marcel, the feditioug provoſt of Paris, was flain, while he 
vas attempting to deliver the city to the King of Navarre and the Engliſh ; 
and the capital immediately returned to its duty v. The moſt confider- 


* Froifard, liv, i, chap. 482, 183, 184, id. liv, i, chap. 18 P Ibid. 
. 482, 183, 184, * Ibid. liv, i. chap. 281. 
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able bodies of the mutinous peaſants were diſpetſed, and put to the ſword; 
Some bands of military robbers underwent the ſame fate: And thougy 
many grievous diſorders ftill remained, France began gradually to afſune 
the face of a regular civil * and to form ſome plan for its de. 
fence and ſecurity. 
Dusixc the confuſion in the dauphin's affairs, Edward ſeemed to hare 
a favourable opportunity for puſhing his conqueſts : But beſides that his 
hands were tied by the truce, and he could only aſſiſt underhand the faction 
of Navarre ; the {tate of the Engliſh finances and military power, during 
thoſe ages, rendered the kingdom incapable of making any regular or ſtez 
dy effort, and obliged it to exert its force at very diſtant intervals, by 
which all the projected ends were commonly diſappointed. Edward en. 
ployed himſelf, during a conjuncture ſo inviting, chiefly in negociation 
with his priſoner : and John had the weakneſs to ſign terms of peace, 
which, had they taken effect, muſt have totally ruined and diſmemberet 
his kingdom. He agreed to reſtore all the provinces which had been pol. 
ſeſſed by Henry II. and his two ſons, and to annex them for ever to Eng. 
land, without any obligation of homage or fealty on the part of the Eag- 
liſh monarch. But the dauphin and the ſtates of France rejected this 
treaty, ſo diſhonourable and pernicious to the kingdom 4 ; and Edward, 
on the expiration of the truce, having now, by ſubſidies and frugality, 
collected ſome treaſure, prepared himſelf for a new invaſion of France. 
Tax great authority and renown of the king and the prince of Wales, 
the ſplendid ſucceſs of their former enterprizes, and the certain proſpet of 
plunder from the defenceleſs provinces of France, ſoon brought together 
the whole military power of England ; and the ſame motives invited to 
Edward's ſtandard all the hardy adventurers of the different countries of 
Europe. He paſſed over to Calais, where he aſſembled an army of ner. 
2 hundred thouſand men; a force which the dauphin could not pretend 
to withſtand in the open field: That prince, therefore, prepared himſd 
to clude a blow which it was impoſſible for him to reſiſt. He put all the 
conſiderable towns in a poſture of defence ; ordered them to be ſupplicd, 
with magazines and proviſions ; diſtributed proper garriſons in all places; 
ſecured every thing valuable in the fortified cities; and choſe his own tz 
tion at Paris, with a view of allowing the enemy to vent their fury on the 
open country. | 


1359- Tus king, aware of this plan of defence, was obliged to car 
ont ry along, with him fix thouſand waggons, loaded with the pro- 
viſions neceflary for the ſubſiſtence of his army. After rayaging the pio. 
vince of Picardy, he advanced into Champagne; and having a ſtrong de- 


4 Froiſſard, liv. i. chip. 201. r Ibid: chap. 205. 
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ſire of being crowned king of France at Ui the uſual place PW 


in which this ceremony is performed, he laid ſiege to that city, I-vatiou of 


and carried on his attacks, though without ſucceſs, for the ſpace | an 


of ſeven weeks:. The place was bravely defended by the inhabitants, en- 
couraged by the exhortations of the archbiſhop, John de Craon ; till the 
advanced ſeaſon (for this expedition was entered upon in the beginning of 
winter ) obliged the king to raiſe the ſiege. The province of Cham- 0 
pagne, meanwhile, was deſolated by his incurſions; and be thence 
conducted his army, with a like intent, into Burgundy. He took and 
pillaged Tonnerre, Gaillon, Avalon, and other ſmall places - but the duke 
of Burgundy, that he might preſerve his eountry from farther ravages, con- 
ſented to pay him the ſum of 100,000 nobles *®© Edward then bent his 
march towards the Nivernois, which ſaved itſelf by a bke compoſition : 
He laid waſte Brie and the Gatinois ; aud after a long march, very deſ- 
truftive to France, and ſ6mewhat ruinous to his own troops, he appeared 
before the gates of Paris, and taking up his quarters at Bourg-la-Reine, 
extended his army to Long-jumeau, Mont-rouge, and Vaugirard. He 
tried to provoke the dauphin to hazard a battle, by ſending him a defiance; 
but could not make -that prudent prince change his plan of operations. 
Paris was ſafe from the danger of an aſſault by its numerous garriſon ; 
from that of a blockade by its well ſupplied magazines: And as Edward 
himſelf could not ſubfiſt his army in a country waſted by foreign and do- 
meſtic enemies, and left alſo empty by the precaution of the dauphin, he 
was obliged to remove his quarters; and he ſpread his troops into the pro- 
vinces of Maine, Beauſſe, and the Chartraine, which were abandoned to the 
fury of their devaſtations v. The only repoſe which France experienced, 
was during the feſtival of Eaſter, when the king ſtqpped the courſe of his 
ravages. For ſuperſtition can ſometimes. reſtrain the rage of men, which 
neither juſtice nor humanity is able to controul. 

Waris the war was carried on in this ruinous manner, the negociations 
for peace were neyer interrupted : But as the king till inſiſted on the full 
execution of the treaty, which he had made with his priſoner at London, 
and which was ſtrenuouſly rejected by the dauphin, there appeared no like- 


| lihood of an accommodation. The earl, now duke of I\ancalter { for this 


title was introduced into England during the preſent reign), endeavoured 
to ſoften the rigour of theſe terms, and to finiſh the war on more equal and 
reaſonable conditions. He inſiſted with Edward, that, notwithſtanding 
his great and ſurpriſing ſucceſſes, the object of the war, iſ ſuch were to be 
eſteemed the acquiſition of the crown of France, was not become any near- 
er than at the commencement of it ; gr rather, was ſet at a greater diſtance 
by thoſe very victories and advantages which ſeemed to lead to it : That 


Froiſſard, liv. i. chap. 208. Walüng. p- 174 188 vol. vi. p. 161. Wi 
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his claim of ſucceſſion had not from the firſt procured him one partizan in 
the kingdom; and the continuance of theſe deſtructive hoſtilities had uni. 
ted every Frenchman in the moſt implacable animoſity againſt him. That 
though inteſtine faction had creeped into the government of France, it vn 
abating every moment; and no party, even during the greateſt heat of the 
conteſt, when ſubjection under a foreign enemy uſually appears preferable 
to the dominion of fellow. citizens, had ever adopted the pretenſions of the 
king of England. That the king of Navarre himſelf, who alone was allied 
with the Engliſh, inſtead of being a cordial friend, was Edward's moſt 
dangerous rival, and, in the opinion of his partizans, poſſeſſed a much pre. 
ferable title to the crown of France. That the prolangation cf the war, 
however it might enrich the Engliſh ſoldiers, was ruinous to the king him- 
ſelf, who bore all the charges of the armament, without reaping any ſolid 
or durable advantage from it. That if the preſent diſorders of France con- 
tinued, that kingdom would ſoon be reduced to ſuch a ſtate of deſolation 
that it would afford no ſpoils to its ravagers ; if it could eſtabliſh a more 
Ready government, it might turn the chance of war, in its favour, and by 
its ſuperior force and advantages, be able to repel the preſent victon: 
That the dauphin, even during his greateſt diſtreſſes, had yet conducted 
himſelf with ſo much prudence, as to prevent the Engliſh from acquiring 
one foot of land in the kingdom; and it were better for the king to ac- 
cept by a peace what he had in vain attempted to acquire by hoſtilities, 
which, however hitherto ſucceſsful, had been extremely expenſive, and 
might prove very dangerous: And that Edward having acquired ſo much 
glory by his arms, the praiſe of mederation was the only honour to which 
he could now aſpire ; an honour ſo much the greater, as it was durable, 
was united with that of prudence, and might be attended with the mol: 
real advantages *. 

WY THEss reaſons induced Edward to accept of more moderate 
Peace of terms of peace; and it is probable, that, in order to palliate 
Bretigni. this change of reſolution, he aſcribed it to a vow made duritg 
a dreadful tempeſt, which attacked his army on their march, and which 
ancient hiſtorians repreſent as the cauſe of his ſudden accommodation *. 
The conferences between the Engliſh and French commiſſioners were car- 
| ried on during a few days at Bretigni in the Chartraine, and the 
peace was at laſt concluded on the following conditions : It 
was ſtipulated, that king John ſhould be reſtored to his liberty, and ſhould 
pay as his ranſom three millions of crowns of gold, about 1,500,000 
pounds of our preſent money * ; which was to be diſcharged at different 
payments: That Edward ſhould for ever renounce all claim to the crom 


8th May. 


Froiflard, liv. i. chap. 211, | * Ibid, 7 Rymer, vol. vi. p. 178 
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of France, and to the provinces of Normandy, Maine, Touraine, and An- 


jou, poſſeſſed by his anceſtors; and ſhould receive in exchange the pro-' 


vinces of Poitou, Xaintonge, PAgenois, Perigort, the Limouſin, Quer- 
ey, Rovergue, PAngoumois, and other diſtricts in that quarter, to- 
gether with Calais, Guifnes, Montreuil, and the county of Ponthicu, 
on the other ſide of France: That the full ſovereignty of all theſe pro- 
vinces, as well as that of Guienne, ſhould be veſted in the crown of Eng- 
land, and that France ſhould renounce all title to feudal juriſdiction, ho- 
mage, or appeal from them : That the king of Navarre ſhould be reſtored 
to all his honours and poſſeſſions; That Edward ſhould renounce his 
confederacy with the Flemings, John his connections with the Scots: 
That the diſputes concerning the ſueceſſion of Britanny, between the fa- 
milies of Blois and Mountfort, ſhould be decided by arbiters appointed by 
the two kings; and if the competitors refuſed to ſubmit to the award, 
the diſpute ſhould no longer be a ground of war between the kingdoms : 
And that forty hoſtages, ſuch as ſhould be agreed on, ſhould be ſent to 
England as a ſecurity for the execution of all theſe conditions “. 

Ix conſequence of this treaty, the king of France was brought g,, July. 
over to Calais; whither Edward alſo ſoon after repaired : And 
there, both princes ſolemnly ratified the treaty. John was fent to Bou- 
logne ; the king accompanied him a mile on his journey; and the two 
monarchs , parted, with many profeſſions, probably cordial and fincere, of 
mutual amity d. The good diſpoſition of John made him fully ſenſible 
of the generous treatment which he had received in England, and oblite- 
rated all memory of the aſcendant gained over him by his rival. There 
ſeldom has been a treaty of ſo great importance ſo faithfully executed by 
both parties. Edward had ſcarcely, from the beginning, entertained any 
hopes of acquiring the crown of France: By reſtoring John to his liber- 


ty, and making peace at a juncture ſo favourable to his arms, be had now + 


plainly renounced all pretenſions of this nature: He had ſold at a very 
high price that chimerical claim: And had at preſent no other intereſt 
than to-retain thoſe acquiſitions which be had made with ſuch ſingular 
prudence and good fortune. , John, on the other hand, though the terms 
were ſevere, poſſeſſed ſuch fidelity and honour that he was determined, at 
all hazards, to execute them, and to uſe every expedient for ſatisfying a 
monarch who had indeed been his greateſt political enemy, but had treated 
him perſonally with fingular humanity and regard. But, notwithſtanding 

The hoſtages were the two ſons of the French king, John and Lewis; his brother 


Philip duke of Orleans, the duke of Bourbon, James de Bourbon count de Ponthiev, the 
counts Eu, de Longueville, de St. Pol, de Harcourt, de Vendome, de Couci, de Craon, 


de Montmorency, and many of the chief nobility of France. The princes were wottly + 


releaſed on the fulfilling of certain articles: Others of the hoſtages, and the duke of 
Berry among the reit, were permitted to return upon their parole, which they did not 
keep, Rymer, vol. vi. p. 278. 285. 287. b Froifſard, liv. i. chap. 243. 
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his endeavours, there occurred many difficulties in fulfilling his purpoſe ; 
chiefly from the extreme reluctance which many towns and vaſlals in the 
neighbourhood of Guienne expreſſed againſt ſubmitting to the Engliſh do. 
miaion © ; and John, in order to adjuſt theſe differences, took a reſolution 
1363. of coming over himſelf to England. His council endeavoured to 
diſſuade him from this raſh deſign ; and probably would have been 
pleaſed to ſee him employ more chicanes for eluding the execution 
of ſo diſadvantageous a treaty : But John replied to them, that, though 
good faith were baniſhed from the reſt of the earthy ſhe ought {lill to retain 
her habitation in the breaſts of princes. Some hiſtorians would detract 
from the merit of this honourable conduct, by repreſenting John as ena- 
moured of an Engliſh lady, to whom he was glad, on this pretence, to pay 
a viſit : But beſides that this ſurmiſe is not founded on any good autho- 
17364. rity, it appears ſomewhat unlikely on account of the advanced age 
of that prince, who was now in his fifty-ſixth year. He was lodged 
in the Savoy; the palace where he had reſided during his captivity, and 
where he ſoon after ſickened and died. Nothing can be a ftron- 
ger proof of the great dominion of fortune over men, than the 
calamities which purſued a monarch of ſuch eminent valour, goodneſs, 
and honour, and which he incurred merely by reaſon of ſome fight impru- 
dences, which, in other ſituations, would have been of no importance. 
But though both his reign and that of his father proved extremely unfor. 
tunate to their kingdom, the French crown acquired, during their time, 
very conſiderable acceſſions, thoſe of Dauphiny and Burgundy. This 
latter province, however, John had the imprudence again to diſmember by 
beſtowing it on Philip, his fourth ſon, the object of, his moſt tender aflec- 
tions f; a deed which was afterwards the ſource of many calamities to the 
kingdom. | 
Joan was ſucceeded in the throne by Charles, the dauphin, a prince e. 
ducated in the ſchool of adverſity, and well qualified, by his conſummate 
prudence and experience, to repair all the loſſes which the kingdom had 
ſuſtained from the errors of his two predeceſſors. Contrary ti the prac: 
tice of all the great princes of thoſe times, which held nothing in eſtima- 
tion but military courage, he ſeems to have fixed it as a maxim never to ap- 
pear at the head of his armies ; and he was the firſt king in Europe that 
ſhowed the advantage of policy, foreſight, and judgment, above a raſh and 
precipitate valour. The events of his reign, compared with thoſe of the 
preceding, are a proof how little reaſon kingdoms have to value themſelves 
"on their victories, or to be humbled by their defeats; which in reality 
| ought to be aſcribed chiefly to the good or bad conduct of their rulers, and 
are of little moment towards determining national characters and manperk 


th April. 


© Froiflard, liv, J chap. 214+ f Rymer, vo), vi⸗p. 421. 
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Beroxe Charles could think of counterbalaacing ſo great a 1364. 
power as England, it was neceſſary for him to remedy the many Srate of 
diſorders to which his own kingdom was expoſed. He turned 
his arms againſt the king of Navarre, the great diſturber of France du- 
cing that age: He defeated this prince by the conduct of Bertrand du 
Gueſclin, a gentleman of Britanny, one of the moſt accompliſhed charac- 
ters of the age, whom he had the diſcernment to chuſe as the inſtrument . 
of all his victories ?: And he obliged his enemy to accept of moderate 
terms of peace. Du Gueſclin was leſs fortunate in the wars of Britanny, 
which ſtill continued, n@withſtanding the mediation of France and Eng- 
land: He was defeated and taken priſoner at Auray by Chandos: Charles 
of Blois was there flain, and the young count of Mountfort ſoon after got 
But the prudence of Charles broke 
the force of this blow: He ſubmitted to the deciſion of fortune: He 
acknowledged the title of Mountfort though a zealous partizan of Eng. 
land ; and received the proffered homage for his dominions. But the. 
chief chſtacle which the French king met with in the ſettlement of the 
ſtate proceeded from obſcure enemies, whom their crimes alone rendered 


entire poſſeſſion of that dutchy h. 


eminent, and their number dangerous, 


Ox the concluſion of the treaty of Brètigni, the many military adven- 
turers, who had followed the ſtandard of Edward, being diſperſed into the 
ſeveral provinces, and poſſeſſed of ftrong holds, refuſed to lay down their 
arms, or relinquiſh a courſe of life to which they were now accuſtomed, 
and by which alone they could gain a ſubſiſtencei, They aſſociated | 
themſelves with the banditti, who were already enured to the habits of 
rapine and violence; and under the name of the companies and companions, 
became a terror to all the peaceable inhabitants. 
con gentlemen of character, particularly Sir Matthew Gournay, Sir Hugh 
Calverly, the chevalier Verte, and others, were not aſhamed to take the 
command of theſe ruffians whoſe numbers amounted'on the whale to near 
40,000, and who bore the appearance of regular armies, rather than bands 
of robbers. * Theſe leaders fought pitched battles with the troops of 
France, and. gained victories; in one of which Jaques de Bourbon, a 


Some Engliſh and Gaſ- 
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* 


France. 


prince of the bl6od was flain*: And they proceeded to ſuch a height, 

that they wanted little but regular eſtabliſhments to become princes, and 

thereby ſanctify, by the maxims of the world, their infamous profeſſion. 

The greater ſpoil they committed on the country, the more eaſy they 
found it to recruit their number : All thoſe who were reduced to miſery, ._._ ©. 
aud deſpair flocked to their ſtandard : The evil was every day increafing 728 bf 


2 


And, though the pope declared them excommunicated, theſe military RVYg i 


* 


plunderers, however deeply affected with the ſentence, to which they, paid VF 


: Froiſſatd, liv. i. chap I19, 120. 
_ *Froiſſard liv, i chap. 214. 


h Ibid. chap. 227. 228, &c. 


K Ibis, dap. 274, 275. 
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a much greater regard than to any principles of morality, could not be jy, 


duced by it to betake themſelves to peaceable or lawful profeſſions. 


— As Charles was not able by power to redreſs ſo enormous; 
5 grievance, he was led by neceſſity, and by the turn of his charace, 
to correct it by policy, and to contrive ſome method of diſcharging i into 


foreign countries this dangerous and inteſtine evil. 


PeTEs, king of Caſtile, ſtigmatized by his contemporaries and by poſt, 


rity with the epithet of Cruel, had filled with blood and murder his king. 
dom and his own family; and having incurred the univerſal hatred of hi 
ſubjects, he kept, from preſent terror alone, an anxious and precariou 
poſſeſſion of the throne, His nobles fell every day the victims of his ſee. 
rity: He put to death ſeveral of his natural brothers from groundle; 
jealouſy : Each murder, by multiplying his enemies, became the occafion 
of freſh barbarities: And as he was not deſtitute of talents, his neighbour, 
no leſs than his own ſubjects, were alarmed at the progreſs of his violence 
and injuſtice. The ferocity of his temper, inftead of being fo.1cned by 
his ſtrong propenſity to love, was rather inflamed by that paſſion, and took 


| thence new occaſion to exert itſelf. Inſtigated by Mary de Padilla, who | 


had acquired the aſcendant over him, he threw into priſon Blanche de 
Bourbon, his wife, ſiſter to the queen of France; and ſoon after mad 
way, by poiſon, for the eſpouſing of his miſtreſs. 


, Henxy, count of Tranſtamare, bis natural brother, ſeeing the fate of 
every one who had become obnoxious to this tyrant, took arms agaial 
him; but being foiled in the attempt, he ſought for refuge in France, 
where he found the minds of men extremely inflamed againſt Peter, on ac- 
count of his murder of the French princeſs. He aſked permiſſion of 
Charles to enlift the companies in bis ſervice, and to lead them into Caſtile; 
where, from the concurrence of his own friends, and the enemies of by 
brother, he had the proſpe& of certain and immediate ſucceſs, The 
French king, charmed with the project, employed du Gueſclin in negoci 
ating with the leaders of theſe. banditti. The treaty was ſoon concluded. 
The high character of honour which that general poſſeſſed, made ever 
one truſt to his promiſes : Though the intended expedition was kept 4 
ſecret, the companies implicitly inliſted under his ſtandard : And they tt 
quired wo other condition before their engagement, than an aſſurance tha 
they were not to be led againſt the prince of Wales in Guienne, But 
that prince was ſo little averſe to the enterprize, that he allowed ſome 
gentlemen of his retinue to enter into the ſervice under du Gueſclin. 
De Gossclix, having completed his levies, led the army farſt 10 &. 
vignon, where the pope than reſided, and demanded, ſword id bend, a 
abſolution for his ſoldiers, and the ſum of 200,000 livres. . The firſt wat 
readily promiſed him ; ſome more difficulty was made with regard to Ut 
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ſecond. I believe that my fellows,” replied du Guelchn, may make 
« a ſhift to do without your abſolution ; but the money 1s abſolutely ne- 
« ceſſary. The pope then extorted from the inhabitants in the city and 
neighbourhood the ſum of a hundred thouſand livres, and offered it to 
du Gueſelin. “ It is not my purpoſe,” cried that generous warrior, 
« to oppreſs the innocent people. The pope and his cardinals themſelves 
« can well ſpare me that ſum from their own coffers. This money, I 
« jnſiſt, muſt be reſtored to the owners. And ſhould they be defrauded 
« of it, I ſhall myſelf return from the other fide of the Pyrennees, and 
« oblige you to make them reſtitution.” The pope found the neceſſity 
of ſubmitting, and paid him, from his treaſury the ſum demanded i. The 
army, hallowed by the bleſſiags, and enriched by the ſpoils of the church, 
proceeded 0a their expedition, | 

Tus experienced and hardy ſoldiers, conducted by ſo able a general, 
eaſily prevailed over the king of Caſtile, whoſe ſubjeQs, inſtead of ſup- 
porting their oppreſſor, were ready to join the enemy againſt him . 
Peter fled from his dominions, took ſhelter in Guienne, and craved the 
protection of the prince of Wiles, whom his father had inveſted with the 
ſovereignty of theſe conquered provinces, by the title of the principality of 
Aquitaine n. The prince ſeemed now to have entirely changed his ſenti- 
ments with regard to the Spaniſh tranſactions: Whether that he was 
moved by the generolity of ſupporting a diſtreſſed prince, and thought, 
as is but too uſual among ſovereigns, that the rights of the people were a 
matter of much leſs con fideration ; or dreaded the acquiſition of fo 
ful a confederate to France as the new king of Caſtile ; or, what is moſt 
probable, was impatient of reſt and caſe, and ſought only an opportunity 
lor exerting his military talents, by which he had already acquired ſo much 
renown, He promiſed his aſſiſtance to the dethroned mo- 
narch; and having obtained the conſent of his father, he 3 
levied a great army, and ſet out upon his enterprize. He into Caſtile. 
was accompanied by his younger brother, John of Gaunt, 
created duke of Lancaſter, in the room of the good prince of that name, 
who had died without any male iſſue, and whoſe daughter he had eſpouſed. 
Chandos alſo, who bore among the Engliſh the ſame character, which du 


Cueſclin had acquired among the French, commanded under him in this. 


expedition. 

Tus firlt blow which the prince of Wales gave to Henry of Tranſta- 
mare, was the recalling of all the companies from his ſervice ; and ſo 
much reverence did they bear to the name of Egward, that great numbers 
of them immediately withdrew from Spain and inliſted under his ban- 


ners. Henry, however beloved by his new ſubjects, and ſupported by the 
Vor. II. G | 


| Hi. du Gueſcli, u Froilſard, liv, i. chap. 230, * Rymer, vol. vi. 
. 354. Froiflard, liv. i, chap. 231. ; | 
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king of Arragon and others of his neighbours, was able to meet the enemy 
with an army of 1c0,000 men; forces three times more numerous thay 
thoſe which were commanded by Edward. Du Gueſclin, and all his expe. 
rienced officers, adviſed him to delay any deciſive action, to cut off the prince 
of Wales's proviſions, and to avoid every engagement with a general, whoſc 
enterprizes had hitherto been always conducted with prudence, and crowne{ 
1d; with ſucceſs. Henry truſted too much to his numbers; and ventur. 
2d April. ed to encounter the Engliſh prince at Najarra ®. Hiſtorians of that 
age are commonly very copious in deſcribing the ſhock of armie, 
in battle, the valour of the combatants, the laughter and various ſucceſſe 
of the day: But though ſmall rencounters in thoſe times were often wel 
diſputed, military diſcipline was always too imperfe& to preſerve order in 
great armies ; and ſuch actions deſerve more the name of routs than of 
battles, Henry was chaced off the field, with the loſs of above 20,000 
men: There periſhed only four knights and forty private men on the {ide 
of the Engliſh, | | 


Prrex, who ſo well merited the infamous epithet which he bore, pur. 


- poſed to murder all his priſoners in cool blood ; but was reſtrained from 


this barbarity by the remonſtrances of the prince of Wales. All Caltil 
now ſubmitted to the victor : Peter was reſtored to the throne : And Ed: 
ward finiſhed this perilous enterprize with his uſual glory. But he had 
ſoon reaſon to repent his connex ions with a man like Peter, abandoned to 
all ſenſe of virtue and honour. The ungrateful tyrant refuſed the ſtipulat- 
ed pay to the Engliſh forces; and Edward, finding his ſoldiers daily peri 
by ſickneſs, and even his own health impaired by the climate, was obliged, 
without receiving any ſatisfaction on this head, to return into Guienne . 
Tus barbarities exerciſed by Peter over his helpleſs ſubjects, whom ht 
now regarded as vanquiſhed rebels, revived all the animoſity of the Caſtilian 
againſt him; and on the return of Henry of Tranſtamare, together with di 
Gueſclin, and ſome forces levied anew in France, the tyrant was again dt 
throned, and was taken priſoner, His brother in reſentment of his cruelties 
murdered him with his own hand; and was placed on the throne of Caſtile 
which he tranſmitted to his poſterity. The duke of Lancaſter, who c. 
pouſed in ſecond marriage, the eldeſt daughter of Peter, inherited only tht 
empty title of that ſovereignty, and, by claiming the ſucceſſion, encreaſei 
the animoſity of the new king of Caſtile againſt England. 
Bur the prejudice which the affairs of prince Edward re 
— 4 ceived from this ſplendid, though imprudent expedition, endes 
mw not with it. Ee had involved himſelf in ſo much debt, by \" 
_— preparations and the pay of his troops, that he found it necellar) 


© proiſſa td liv. i. chap. 241. > Froiſſard, liy. i. chap. 243. 243+ Walſfingha®, 
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on his return, to impoſe on his principality a new tax, to which ſome of 


et the enemy the nobility conſented with extreme reluctance, and to which others abſo- 
Imerous thay lutely refuſed to ſubmit %. This incident revived the auimoſity which the 
all his expe. -1habitants bore to the Engliſh, and which all the amiable qualities of the 
off the prince prince of Wales were not able to mitigate or aſſuage. They complained, 
2neral, whoſe that they were conſidered as a conquered people, that their privileges were 
and crownei diſregarded, that all truſt was given to the Engliſh alone, that every office 
3 and ventur- of honour and profit was conferred on theſe foreigners, and that the ex- 
orians of that treme reluctance, which moſt of them had expreſſed to receive the new 


ck of armie yoke, was likely to be long remembered againſt them. They caſt, there - 
ious ſucceſſes ſore, their eyes towards their ancient ſovereign, whoſe prudence, they 
re often wel found, had now brought tbe affairs of his kingdom into excellent order; 


erve order in 
routs than of 
bove 20,000 
n on the ſide 


and the counts of Armagnac, Comminge, and Perigord, the lord d' Albert, 
with other nobles went to Paris, and were encouraged to carry their com- 
plaints to Charles as to their lord Paramount, agaiult theſe oppreſſions of 
the Engliſh government “. 


ſhould make renunciations ; Edward of his claim to the crown of France, 
and to the provinces of Normandy, Maine, and Anjou ; John of the hom- 
age and fealty due for Guienne, and the other provinces ceded to the Eng- 
lim. But when that treaty was confirmed and renewed at Calais, it was 
found neceſſary, as Edward was not yet in poſſeſſion of all the territories, 
that the mutual renunciations ſhould for ſome time be deferred; and it 
was agreed, that the parties, meanwhile, ſhould make no uſe of their re- 
ſpective claims againſt each other *, Though the failure in exchanging 
theſe renunciations had ſtill proceeded from France *, Edward appears to 
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Ix the treaty of Bretigni it had been ſtipulated that the two kings 


- 


Guienne !. have taken no umbrage at it: both becauſe this clauſe ſeemed to give him 
Qs, whom be entire ſecurity, and becauſe ſome reaſonable apology had probably been 
the Caſtilian made to him for each delay. It was, however, on this pretence, though 
ther with di directly contrary to treaty, that Charles reſolved to ground his claim, of 
vas again de- ſtill conſidering himſelf as ſuperior lord of thoſe provinces, and of receiv= 
his cruelts, ing the appeals of his ſub-veſlals u. x 
ne of Caſtile, | G 2 
aſter, who c 
rited only tht y This tax was a livre upon a hearth; "nd it was imagined that the impoſition would 
weaſel ave vielded 1,200,009 livres a year, which ſuppoſes ſo many hearths in the provinces 
on, enc polleſſed by the Engliſh, But ſuch looſe conjeRtures have commonly no manner of au- 
charity, much Jefs in ſuch ignorant times. There is a ſtrong iuſtancegof it in the preſent 
Edward rv reign, The houſe of commons granted the king a tax of twevty-two ſhillings on each 
dicion, ende Tripp, ſuppoſing that the mount of the whole would be 50,009 pounds. But they were 
* *0urd to be in a miſtake of near five to ons. Cotton, p.. And the council aſſumed the 
debt, by Power of augmenting the tax upon each pariſh, 
1 it neceſſar) : 1 liv. 1. chap. 244. * Rymer, vol. vi. p. 219. 230. 234. 237. 243. 
Not. Franc, : iii * l 
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French nobility, they made every day conſiderable progreſs againſt the 
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1469 | Bur as views of policy, more than thoſe of juſtice, enter into 

the deliberations of princes ; and as the mortal injuries received 
from the Engliſh, the pride of their triumphs, the ſevere terms impoſed 
by the treaty of peace, ſeemed to render every prudent means of revenge 
honourable againft them: Charles was determined to take this meaſure, ll 
by the reaſonings of his civilians and lawyers, than by the preſent fituatin 
of the two monarchies. He conſidered the declining years of Edward, the 
linguiſhing ſtate of the prince ot Wales's health, the affection which the in 
babitants of all theſe provinces bore to their ancient maſter, their diſtance 
from Eügland, their vicinity to France, the extreme animoſity expreſſedhy 
his own ſubjeQs againſt theſe invaders, and their ardent thirſt of vengeance; 
and having filently made all the neceſſary preparations, he ſent to the prince 
6f Wales, a ſummons to appear in his court at Paris, and there to juſtify hi 
conduct towards his vaffals, The prince replied, that he would come to Pari; 
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ter of Charles kept prince Edward, even yet, from thinking, that that mo- 
narch was in earneſt, in this bold and hazardous attempt. 
Ir fooh appeared what a poor return the king had received by his di. 
tant conqueſts for all the blood and treaſure expended in the quarrel, and 
how impoſſible it was, to retain acquiſitions, in an age when no regular fore 
could be maintained ſufficient to defend them againſt the revolt of the ina. 
bitants, efpecially if that danger was joined with the invaſion of a foreigt 
: enemy. Charles fell firſt upqn Ponthieu, which gave the 
370. , , 

in ſucceſs Engliſh an inlet into the heart of France: The citizens of 
1 * Abbeville opened their gates to him“: "Thoſe of St. Valor, 
Rue, and Crotoy imitated the example, and the whole coun- 

try was in a little time reduced to ſubmiſſion. The dukes of Berri and An. 
jou, brothers to Charles, being aſſiſted by du Gueſclin, Who was recalled 
from Spain, invaded the ſouthern provinces ; and by means of their good 
conduct, the favourable” diſpoſitions of the people, and the ardour of the 


influer 
Curing 


Engliſh. The ſtate of the prince of Wales's health did not permit him to 
mount on horſeback, or exert his uſual activity: Chandos, the conſlable ae 
of Guienne, was ſlain in one action : The Captal de Buche, who ſucceed- oleaſy 
ed him in that office, was taken priſoner in another *: And when young 1 
Edward himſelf was obliged by his enereaſing infirmities to throw up the 4 b 


command, and return to his native country, the affairs of the Engliſh in the pa 

the ſouth of France ſeemed to be menaced with total ruin. alſo, n 
Tur king, incenſed at theſe injuries, threatened to put to death all the meaſur 

French hoſtages who remained in his hands; but on reflection abſtained 

from that ungenerous revenge. After reſuming, by advice of parliament, 0 


Froiſſard, chap. 247, 248. * Walſingham, p. 183. Y F,oiTard, lx. 5. 187, 


chap. 277. Walſingham, P. 189. Z Froifſard, liv, i, chap. 310. ba 
| | 
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the vain title of king of France *, he endeayoured to ſend ſuccours into 
Gaſcony, but all his attempts, both by ſea and land, proved unſucceſsful. 
The earl of Pembroke was intercepted at ſea, and taken priſoner with his 
whole army near Rochelle by a fleet, which the king of Caſtile bad fitted 
out for that purpoſe ® : Edward himſelf embarked for Bourdeaux with a- 


obliged to lay aſide the enterprize ©, Sir Robert Knolles, at the head af 
zo, ooo men, marched out of Calais, and continued his ravages to the gates 
of Paris, without being able to provoke the enemy to an engagement: Hg 
proceeded in his march to the provinces of Maine and Anjou, which he 
laid waſte ; but part of his army being there defeated by the conduct of 
du Gueſclin, who was now created conſtable of France, and who ſcents to 
have been the firſt conſummate general that had yet appeared in Europe, 
the reſt were ſcattered and diſperſed, and the ſmall remains of the Engliſh 
forces, inſtead of reaching Guienne, took ſhelter in- Britanny, whoſe ſove- 
reign had embraced the alliance of England 4. The duke of Lancaſter, 
ſome time after, made a like attempt with an army of 25,000 men; and 


d de * marched the whole length of France from Calais to Bourdeaux ; but was 
qua oy ſo much haraſſed by the flying parties which attended him, that be brought 
p bale, not the half of his army to the place of their deſtination. Edward, from 
of the inha- | 


the neceſſity of his affairs, was at laſt obliged to conclude a truce with the 
enemy e; after almoſt all his ancient poſſeſſions in France had been ra- 
viſhed from him, except Bourdeaux and Bayonne, and all his conqueſts, 
except Calais, 

Tus decline of the king's life was expoſed to many mortifications, and 
correſponded not to the ſplendid and noiſy ſcenes which had filled the be- 
ginning and the middle of it. Beſides ſeeing the loſs of his foreign domi- 
nions, and being baffled in every attempt to defend them; he felt the de- 
ey of his authority at home, and experienced, from the ſharpneſs of ſome 
parliamentary remonſtrances, the great inconſtancy of the people, and the 
influence of preſent fortune over all their judgments f. This prince, who 
Curing the vigour of his age, had been chiefly occupied in the purſuits af 
war and ambition, began, at an unſeaſonable period, to indulge himſelf in 
pleaſure ; and being now a widower, he attached himſelf to a lady of ſenſe 
and ſpirit, one Alice Pierce, who acquired a great aſcendant over him, 
© and by her influence gave ſuch general diſguſt, that, in order to ſatisfy 
the parliament, be was obliged to remove her from court 5. The indolence 
alſo, naturally attending old age and infirmities, had made him, in a great 
meaſure, reſign the adminiſtration into the hands of his ſoo, the duke of 
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f parliament, * Rymer, vol. vi. P. 621. Cotron's Abridg. p. 108. b Froiſſard, liv. i. chap. 
| 57%, 303, 304. Walſingham, p. 186. © Froiſſard, liv. i. chap. 311. Walſingham, 

2, oi Tard, lc. 5. 18, 4 Froiflard, liv, i, chap. 291, Walſingham, p. 185. © Froiſlard, 


liv. i. chap. i t. Wallingham, p. 187. f Walſingham, p. 189. Ipod. Neuſt. p. 330. 
5 Walfingham,, p. 189. 


nother army; but was ſo long detained by contrary winds, that he was | 
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Lancafter, who, as he was far from being popular, weakened extremely the 
affection which the Engliſh bore to the perſon and government of the king 
Men carried their jealoufies very far againſt the duke; and as they ſaw, wit 
much regret, the death of the prince of Wales every day approaching, they 
apprehended, leſt the ſucceſſion of his ſon, Richard, now a minor, ſhoull 
be defeated by the intrigues of Lancaſter, and by the weak indulgence d 
the old king, But Edward, in order to ſatisfy both the people and the 
prince on this head, declared in parliament his grandſon heir and ſucceſly 
to the crown; and thereby cut off all the hopes of the duke of Lancalle, 
if he ever had the temerity to entertain any. 

Tae prince of Wales; after a lingering illneſs, died in the 


F 6. * * 
aum . forty-ſixth year of his age; and left a character, illuſtriou 
Death of for every eminent virtue, and from his carlieſt youth, till the 
the prince * i . 7 
of Wales. hour he expired, unſtained by any blemiſh. His valour and mi- 


= litary taleats formed the ſmalleſt part of his merit: His geners 
ſity, humanity, affability, moderation, gained him the affections of all men; 
and he was qualified to throw a luſtre, not only on that rude age in which 
he lived, and which nowiſe infected him with its vices, but on the moſt ſu 
ning period of ancient or modern hiſtory, The king ſurvived about 
year this melancholy incident: England was deprived at once of both thele 
13579. Princes, its chief ornament and ſupport : He expired in the 
21ſt June. fixty- fifth year of his age and the fiſty-firſt of his reign; and 
* the people were then ſenſible, though too late, of the irrepu: 
able loſs which they had ſuſtained. | 
© OP TINY Tus Engliſh are apt to conſider with peculiar fondneſs the 
ter of tle hiſtory of Edward III. and to eſteem his reign, as it was one 
King- of the longeſt, the moſt glorious alſo, that occurs in the anni 
of their nation. The aſcendant which they then began to acquire ov! 
France, their rival and ſuppoſed national enemy, makes them calt ther 
eyes on this period with great complacency, and ſanctifies every meaſur 
which Edward embraced for that end. But the domeſtic government d 
this prince is really more admirable than his foreign victories ; and Eng 
land enjoyed, by the prudence and vigour of his adminiſtration, a longe! 
interval of domeſtic peace and tranquillity, than ſhe had been bleſt with u 
any former period, or than ſhe experienced for many ages after. He gained 
the affections of the great, yet curbed their licentiouſneſs : He made then 
feel his power, without their daring, or even being inclined, to murmur # 
it : His affable and obliging behaviour, his munificence and generoſity, 
made them ſubmit with pleaſure to his dominion ; his valour and condud 
a made them ſucceſsful in moſt of their enterprizes; and their unquiet ſp 
rits, directed againſt a public enemy, had no leiſuxe to breed thoſe diſtur 
bances to which they were naturally ſo much inclined, and which the fra 
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of the government ſeemed ſo much to authorize, This was the chief be- 
nefit, which reſulted from Edward's victories and conqueſts. His foreign 
wars, were, in other refpeQs, neither founded in juſtice, nor directed to a- 
ny ſalutary purpoſe. His attempt againſt the king of Scotland, a minor 
and a brother-in-law, and the revival of his grandfather's claim of ſuperio- 
rity over that kingdom, were both unreaſonable and ungenerous ; and he 
allowed himſelf to be too eafily ſeduced, by the glaring proſpe& of 
French conqueſts, from the acquiſition of a point, which was practicable, 
and which, if attained, might really have been of laſting utility to his 
country and his ſucceſſors. The ſucceſs which he met with in France, 
though chiefly owing to his eminent talents, was unexpected; and yet, 
from the very nature of things, not from any unforeſeen accidents, was 
found, even during his life-time, to have procured him nt ſolid advantages. 
But the glory of a conqueror is ſo dazzling to the vulgar, the animoſity of 
nations is ſo violent, that the fruitleſs deſolation of ſo fine a part of Europe 
as France, is totally diſregarded by us, and is never conſidered as a blemiſh 
in the chatacter or conduct of this prince. And indeed, from the unfor- 


tunate ſtate of human nature, it will commonly happen, that a ſovereign 


of genius, ſuch as Edward, who uſually finds every thing eaſy in his domeſ- 
tie government, will turn himſelf towards military enterprizes, where alone 


he meets with oppoſition, and where he has full exerciſe for his induſtry aud 


capacity. 

Eoward had a numerous poſterity by his queen, Philippa of Hainault. 
His eldeſt ſon- was the heroic Edward, uſually denominated the Black 
Prince, from the colour of his armour. This prince eſpouſed his couſin 


Joan, commonly called the Fair Maid of Kent, daughter and heir of his un- 


cle, the earl of Kent, who was beheaded in the beginning of this reign. 
She was firſt married to Sir Thomas Holland, by whom ſhe had children. 
By the prince of Wales, ſhe had a ſon, Richard, who alone ſurvived his fa- 
ther, 


Taz ſecond ſon of king Edward, (for we paſs over ſuch as died in their 
childhood) was Lionel duke of Clarence, who was firſt married to Elizabeth 
de Burgh, daughter and heir of the earl of Ulſter, by whom he left only one 
daughter, married to Edmund Mortimer, earl of Marche. Lionel eſpou- 
ſed in ſecond marriage, Violante, the daughter of the duke of Milan b, and 
died in Italy ſoon after the conſummation of his nuptials, without leaving 
any poſterity by that princeſs. Of all the family, he reſembled moſt his 
father and elder brother in his noble qualities. 

Epwarv's third ſon was John of Gaunt, ſo called from the place of his 
birth: He was created duke of Lancaſter; and from him ſprang that 

G 
h Rymer, tp 6. p. 564. 
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branch which afterwards poſſeſſed the crown. The fourth ſon of this royal 
ſamily was Edmund, created earl of Cambridge by his father, and duke gf 
York by his nephew. The fifth ſon was Thomas, who received the title 
of earl of Buckingham from bis father, and that of duke of Gloceſter fron 
his nephew. In order to prevent confuſion, we ſhall always diſtinguich 
theſe two princes by the titles of Vork and Gloceſter, even before they were 
advanced to them. 


THe were allo ſeveral princeſſes born to Edward by Philippa; to wit, 
Iſabella, Joan, Mary, and Margaret, who efpouſed, in the order of their 
names, Ingelram de Coucy carl of Belford, Alphonſo king of Caſtile, John 
of Mountfort duke of Pritanny, and John Haſtings earl of Pembroke. The 
prineeſs Joan died at Bourdeaux before the conſummation of her mar. 
riage. | | 
SI Ir is remarked by an elegant hiſtorian b, that Conquerors, 
dus eranfac- Though uſually the bane of human kind, proved often, in thoſe 
tions of this feudal times, the moſt indulgent of ſovereigns : They ftood 
reignu. p a 1 : 

moſt in need of ſupplies from their people ; and not being a. 
ble to compel them by force to ſubmit to the neceſſary impoſitions, they 
were obliged to make them ſome compenſation by equitable laws and po- 


' pular conceſſions. * This remark is, in ſome meaſure, though imperfecth, 


juftifed by the conduct of Edward III. He took no ſteps of moment 
without conſulting his parhament and obtaining their approbation, which 
he afterwards pleaded as a reaſon for their ſupporting his meaſures}, The 
parliament, therefore, roſe into greater conſideration during his reign, and 
acquired more regular authority than in any former time; and even the 
houſe of commons, which, during turbulent and factious periods, was na- 
turally depreſſed by the greater power of the crown and barons, began to 


appear of ſome weight in the conſtitution. In the latter years of Edward, 


the king's miniſters were impeached in parliament, particularly lord Lati- 
mer, who fell a ſacrifice to the authority of the commons * ; and they e- 
ven obliged the king to baniſh his miſtreſs by their remonſtrances. Some 
attention was alſo paid to the election of their members; and lawyers, in 
particular, who were at that time men of a character ſomewhat inferior, 
were totally excluded the houſe during ſeveral parliaments l. 


Ons of the moſt popular laws enacted by any prince, was the ſtatute 
which paſſed in the twenty-fifth of this reign , and which limited the es. 
fes of high treaſon, before vague and uncertain, to three principal heads, 
conſpiring the death of the king, levying war againſt bim, and adhering 
to his enemies; and the judges were prohibited, if any other caſes ſhould 
occur, from infliging the penalty of treaſon without an application to pas- 


i Cotton's Abridg. p. 108. 14% 
m Chap. A 


h Dr. Robertſon's Hiſt, of Scotland, B. i. 
* Ibid, p. 122. 1 Cotton's Abridg. p. 18. 
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ſament. The bounds of treaſon were indeed ſo much limited by this ſta 
tte, which ſtill remains in force without any alteration, that the lawyers 
were obliged to enlarge them, and to explain a conſpiracy for levying war 
againſt the king, to be equivalent to a conſpiracy againſt his life ; and this 
interpretation, ſeemingly forced, has, from the neceſſity of the caſe, been 
tacitly acquieſced in. It was alſo ordained, that a parliament ſhould he 
held once a year, or oftner, if need be : A law which, like many others, 
was never obſerved, and loſt its authority by diſuſe *, 


EowarD granted above twenty parliamentary confirmations of the Great 
Charter; and theſe conceſſions are commonly appealed to as proofs of his 
great indulgence to the people, and his tender regard for their liberties. 
hut the contrary preſumption is more natural. If the maxims of Ed- 
ward's reign had not been, in general, ſomewhat arbitrary, and if the 
Great Charter l:ad not been frequently violated, the parliament would never 
have applied for theſe frequent confirmations, which could add no force to 
a deed regularly obſerved, and which could ſerve to no other purpoſe than 
to prevent the contrary precedents from turning into a rule, and acqui- 
ring authority. It was indeed the effect of the irregular government du- 
ring thoſe ages, that a ſtatute which had been enacted ſome years, inſtead 
of acquiring, was imagined to loſe force by time, and needed to be often 
renewed by recent ſtatutes of the ſame ſenſe and tenor. Hence, likewiſe, 
that general clauſe ſo frequent in old acts of parliament, that the ſtatutes 


which, if we do not conſider the circumſtances of the times, might appear 
abſurd and ridiculous. The frequent confirmations, in general terms, of 
the privileges of the church, proceeded from the fame cauſe. 


Ir is a clauſe in one of Edward's ſtatutes, that no man, of what eflate or 
condition faever, ſhall be put out of land or tenement, nor taken nor impriſoned, 
nor diſherited, nor put to death, without being brought in anſwer by due proceſs 
of the law b. This privilege was ſufficiently ſecured by a clauſe of the 
Great Charter, which had received a general confirmation in the firft chap. 
ter of the ſame ſtatute, Why then is the clauſe ſo anxiouſly, and, as we 
may think, ſo ſuperfluouſly repeated? Plainly, becauſe there had been 
lome late infringements of it, which gave umbrage to the commons . 

Bur there is no article in which the laws are more frequently repeated 
during this reign, almoſt in the ſame terms than that of purveyance, which 
the parliament always calls an outrageous and intolerable grievance, and the 
lource of infinite damage to the people”, The parliament tried to aboliſh 
this prerogative altogether, by prohibiting any one from taking goods 


" 4 Edw. lit chap. T4. 0% 36 dw. III. cap. t. 37. Edw. III. cap. t. &c. 

” 28 Edw. 111 cap. 3. 4 They aſſert, in the 5th of this reign, that there had 
deen ſuch iuſtances, Cotton's Abridg. p. 31. They repeat the ſame in the 11ſt year, 
beep. 59, 36. Bdw, III. &. , 


enacted by the king's progenitors ſhould be obſerved ® ; a precaution ' 
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without the conſent of the owners *, and by changing the heinous name d 
purveyors, as they term it, into that of buyers ©: But the arbitrary * 


duct of Edward ſtill brought back the grievance upon them; thous! 
contrary both to the Great Charter, and to many ſtatutes, This diforde 


was in a great meaſure derived from the ſtate of the public finances and a 
the kingdom; and could therefore the leſs admit of remedy. The pring 


frequently wanted ready money; yet his family muſt be ſubfilted : H 
was therefore obliged to employ force and violence for that purpoſe, andy 
give tallies, at what rate he pleaſed, to the owners of the goods which he 
laid hold of. The kingdom alſo abounded ſo little in commodities, an 
the interior communication was ſo imperfe&t, that, had the owners * 
ſrietiy protected by law, they could eaſily have exacted any price from the 
king; eſpecially in his frequent progreſſes, when he came to diſtant and pon 
places, where the court did not uſually reſide, and wherg a regular plu 
for ſupplying it could not eaſily be eſtabliſhed. Not only the king, but 
ſeveral great lords inſiſted upon this right of purveyance within * 
diſtricts u. | 

Tus magnificent caſtle of Windſor was built by Edward III. and his 
method of conducting the work may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the conditio 
of the people in that age. Inſtead of engaguig workmen by contracts and 
wages, he aſſeſſed every county in England to ſend him a certain numbe 
of maſons, tilers, and carpenters, as if he had been levying an army“. 

Tur miſtake, indeed, very much the genius of this reign, who imagine 
that it was not extremely arbitrary. All the high prerogatives of th: 
crown were to the full exerted in it ; but what gave ſome conſolation 
and promiſed in time ſome relief. to the people, they were always com- 
plained of by the commons: Such as the diſpenſing power *; the exten 
fion of the foreſts? ; erecting monopolies ?; exacting loans“; ſtopping 


- juſtice by particular warrants d; the renewal of the commiſſion of ral. 


baton © ; preſſing men and ſhips into the public ſervice © ; levying arbitrar 
and exorbitant fines © ; extending the authority of the privy council a 
ſtar-chamber to the deciſion of private cauſes f ; enlarging the power d 
the mareſchal's and other arbitrary courts 6; impriſoning members for 
freedom of ſpeech in parliament * ; obliging people, without any rule, to 
ſend recruits of men at arms, archers, and hoblers to the army. 


Bur there was no act of arbitrary power more frequently repeated i 
this reign, than that of impoſing taxes without conſent of parliament. 


t 36 Edw. III. cap. 2. u » Rich. II. cap. 


5 14. Edw. III. cap. 19. 
*Cotton's Abridg. p. 148. Y Cotton, 


* A{bmolc's Hiſt, of the Garter, p. 129. 


p. 71. Z Catton's Abridz. p. 56. Gt. 122. 2 Rymer, vol. v. p. 491 51+ 
Cotton's Abridg. p. 56. d Cotton, p. 114. © lbid. p. 67. d Cotton! 
Abridg. p. 47.79 113. © bid. p. 32. t Ibid. p. 74. b bid. 


b Walüng p. 189, 190. i Tyrrel's Hiſt, vol, viii. p. 354. from the records 
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Though that aſſembly granted the king greater ſupplies than had ever 


been obtained by any of his predeceſſors, his great undertakings, and the 


neceſſity of his affairs, obliged him to levy ſtill more; and after his ſplendid 
ſurceſs againſt France had added weight to his authority, theſe arbitrary 
impoſitions became almoſt annual and perpetual. Cotton's Abridgement 
of the records affords numerous inſtances of this kind, in the the firſt | 
year of his reign, in the thirteenth year k, in the fourteenth i, in the twen- 
tieth u, in the twenty-firſt u, in the twenty-ſecond o, in the twenty-fifth ?, 
in the thirty- eight 9, in the fiftieth , and in the fifty-firlt 5, 

Tas king openly avowed and maintained this power of levying taxes at 
pleaſure. At one time he replied to the remonſtrance made by the com- 
mons againſt it, that the impoſitions had been exacted from great neceſſity, 
and had been aſſerted to by the prelates, earls, barons and ſome of the com- 
mons t; at another, that he would adviſe with his council l. Wher the 
parliament deſired that a law might be enacted for the puniſhment of ſuch 
as levied theſe arbitrary impoſitions, he refuſed compliance , In the ſubſe- 
quent year, they deſired that the king might renounce this pretended pre- 
rogative ; but his anſwer was, that he would levy no taxes without neceſ- 
ſity, for the defence of the realm, and where he reaſonably might uſe that 
authority *. This incident paſſed a few days before. his death; and theſe 
were, in a manner, his laſt words to his people. It would ſeem, that the 
famous charter or ſtatute of Edward I. de tallagio non concedendo, though 
never repealed, was ſuppoſed to have already loſt, by age, all its autho- 
nity. ' - 7 

Tugsz facts can only ſhow the practice of the times: For as to the 
right, the continual remonſtrances of the commons may ſeem to prove that 
it rather lay on their fide : At leaſt, theſe remonſtrances ſerved to prevent 
the arbitrary practices of the court from becoming an eſtabliſhed part of 
the coaſtitution, In ſo much a better condition were the privileges of the 
people, even during the reign of Edward III. than during ſome ſubſequent 
ones, particularly thoſe of the Tudors, where no tyranny or abuſe of 
power ever met with any check or oppoſition, or ſo much as a remon- 


trance, from parliament, AY 


Is this reign we find, according to the ſentiments of an ingenious and 
learned author, the firſt ſtrongly marked and probably conteſted, diſtinction 
between a proclamation by the king and his privy-council, and a law 
which had received the aſſent of the lords and commons ?, 


IT is eaſy to imagine that a prince of ſo much ſenſe and ſpirit as Ed- 


| Rymer, vol. iv. p. 363. $M 17, 18, | Rymer, vol. iv. p. 39. P. 43. 
P. 52, 33.37, 58. o Pp. 69. PP.96 + P. 10t. P. 138. f 152. 
Cotton, p. 53. He repeats tbe fame anſwer in p. 60. Some of the commans were {uch 
as he ſhould be pleaſed to conſult with. Cotton, p. 57. Ibid. p. 138. 
* Ibid. p. 132. 7 Obſervations ou the ſtatuteg, p. 193. | 


office of ſtate ©; and they even ſpeak in plain terms, of expelling by force 
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ward, would be no ſlave to the court of Rome. Though the old tribute every inic 
was paid during ſome years of his minority *, he afterwards withheld |; of all kin 
and when the pope, in 1367, threatened to cite him to the court of Rome nobility 1 
for default of payment, he laid the matter before his parliament, Tha not avow 
aſſembly unanimouſly declared, that king John could not, without a nz. engagem 
tional conſent, ſubje& his kingdom to a foreign power : And that they was neve 


- were therefore determined to ſupport their ſovercign againſt this unju} of the 


pretenſion *, which, el 
| and whic 
from the 
this re1g1 
tinue l. 

cility in 
Laws we 
commons 
The grat 
portance 
ſranchiſe 
the laws 


DvzixG this reign, the ſtatute of proviſors was enacted, rendering it 
penal to procure any preſentations to benefices from the court of Rome, 
and ſecuring the rights of all patrons and electors, which had been extreme. 
ly encroached on by the pope®. By a ſubſequent ſtatute, every perſon 
was outlawed who carried any cauſe by appeal to the court of Rome*, 


Tus laity, at this time, ſeem to have been extremely prejudiced againf 
the papal power, and even ſomewhat againſt their own clergy, becauſe of 
their connexions with the Roman pontiff. The parliament pretended 
that the uſurpations of the pope were the cauſe of all the plagues, injuries, 
famine, and poverty of the realm; were more deſtructive to it than all the 
wars; and were the rcaſon why it contained not a third of the inhabitants 
and commodities which it formerly poſſeſſed : That the taxes levied by 
him, exceeded five times thoſe which were paid to the king: That every 
thing was venal in that ſinful city of Rome; and that even the patrons in 
England had thence learned to praftiſe fimony without ſhame or remorſe, 
At another time they petition the king to employ no churchman in any 
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the papal authority, and thereby providing a remedy againſt oppreſſions, 
which they neither could nor would any longer endure f Men who talk. 
ed in this ſtrain were not far from the reformation : But Edward did not 
think proper to ſecond all this zeal : Though he paſſed the ſtatute of pro- 
viſors, he took little care of its execution; and the parliament made fre- 
quent complaints of negligence on this head ®, He was content with hav- 
ing reduced ſuch of the Romith ecclefiaftics as poſſeſſed revenues in Eng- 
land, to depend entirely upon him by means of that ſtatute. 


As to the police of the kingdom during this period, it was certainly 


pounds © 
better than during times of faction, civil war, and diſorder, to which Eng- Even th, 
land was fo often expoſed : Yet were there ſeveral vices in the conſtitu- the com 
tion, the bad conſequences of which, all the power and vigilance of the ported. 


king, could not prevent. The barons, by their confederacies with thoſe Faw, 
of their own order, and by ſupporting and defending their retainers in 
| bit Ed 

* Rymer, vol. iv. p. 434 2 Cottou's Abridg. p. 110. b 25 Edw. ll, * Bid. p. 
27. Edw. III. © 27 Edw. III. 38 Edw. III. 4 Cotton, p. 74. 128, 129. e. 
© did. p. 114 f Cotton, p. 41. © Ibid. p. 119. 128, 129, 130-146 " 34 Ed 
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every iniquity u, were the chief abettors of robbers, murderers, and ruffans 
of all kinds; and no law could be executed againſt thoſe criminals. The 
nobility were brought to give their promiſe in patliament, that they would 
not avow, retain, or ſupport, any fclon or breaker of the law ' ; yet this 
engagement, which we may wonderto ſee exacted from men of their rank, 
ws never regarded by them. The commons make continual complaints 
of the multitude of robberies, murders, rapes, and other diſorders, 
which, they ſay, were become numherleſs in every part of (the kingdom, 
and which they always aſcribe to the protection that the criminals received 
from the great *. The king of Cyprus, who paid a viſit to England in 
this reign, was robbed and ſtripped on the highway, with his whole re- 
tinue!, Edward himfelf contributed to this diffolution of law, by his fa- 
cility in granting pardons to felons from the ſolicitations of the courtiers. 
Laws were made to retrench this prerogative *, and remonſtrances of the 
commons were preſented againſt the abuſe of it ® : But to no purpoſe. 
The gratifying of a powerful nobleman continued ſtill to be of more im- 
portance than the protection of the people. The king alſo granted many 
ſranchiſes, which interrupted the courſe of juſtice, and the execution of 
the laws o. 


Commerce and induſtry were certainly at a very low ebb during this 
period, The bad police of the country alone affords a ſufficient reaſon. 
The only exports were wool, ſkins, hydes, leather, butter, tin, lead, and 
ſuch unmanufactured goods, of which wool was by far the moſt conſider- 
able, Knyghton has aſſerted, that 100,000 ſacks of wool were annually 
exported, and ſold at twenty pounds a ſack, money of that age. But he 
is widely miſtaken, both in the quantity exported and in the value, In 
1349, the parliament remonſtrate that the king, by an illegal impoſition of 
forty ſhillings on each ſack exported, had levied 60,090 pounds a year ?: 
Which reduces the annual exports to 30,000 ſacks. A ſack contained twenty- 
ſix ſtone, and each ſtone fourteen pounds a; and at a medium was not valued 
at above five pounds a ſack *, that is, fourteen or fifteen pounds of our preſent 
money. Knyghton's computation raiſes it to fixty pounds, which is near four 
times the preſent price of wool in England. According to this reduced 
computation, the export of wool brought into the kingdom about 450,000 
pounds of our money, inſtead of fix millions, which is an extravagant ſum, 
Even the former ſum is ſo high, as to afford a ſuſpicion of ſome miſtake 1g 
the computation of the parliament with regard to the number of ſacks ex- 
ported. Such miſtakes were very uſual in thoſe ages. 

Enwarp endeayourtd to introduce and promote the woollen manufas- 


; "Ir Edw. III. cap. 14. 4 Edw. III. cap. 2. 15 Edw. cap. 4. i Cotton, p. 10. 
* Did. p. 51. 62. 64. 70. 160. 1 Walſing. p 170. m 10 Edw. III. cap. a. 
27 Edw. III. cap. 2. Cotton, p. 75. © Ibid. p. 34 P Ibid. p. 48. 69. 


* 34 Edvw, III. cap. 5. Cotton, p. 29. 
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ture, by giving protection and encouragement to foreign weavers, au 
by enacting a law, which prohibited every one from wearing any cloth bu 
of Engliſh fabric . The parliament prohibited the exportation of vod. 
len goods, which was not ſo well judged, eſpecially while the exportation 
of unwrought wool was ſo much allowed and encouraged. A like injy 
- digious law was made againſt the exportation of manufactured iron“. 

Ir appears from a record in the Exchequer, that in 1354 the exports df 
England amounted to 294,184 pounds ſeventeen ſhillings and two-pence: 
The imports to 38, 970 pounds three ſhillings aud ſix- pence money of 
that time. This is a great balance, conſidering that it aroſe wholly frun 
the exportation of raw wool and other rough materials. The in. 
port was chiefly linen and fine cloth, and ſome wine. England ſcem 
to have been extremely drained at this time by Edward's foreign cxped. 
tions and foreign ſubſidies, which probably was the reaſon why the export 
ſo much exceeded the imports, 


The firſt toll we read of in England, for mending the highways was in. 
_ poſed in this reign ; It was for repairing the road between St. Giles and 
Temple bar *. 


In the firſt of Richard II. the parliament complain extremely of the de 
cay of ſhipping during the preceding reign, and aſſert, that one ſez-port 
formerly contained more veſſels than were then to be found in the whole 
kingdom. This calamity they aſcribe to the arbitrary ſeizure of ſhips by 
Edward for the ſervice of bis ſecret expeditions *. The parliament in the 
fifth of Richard renew the ſame complaint ?; and we likewiſe find it mad 
in the forty-ſixth of Edward III. So falſe is the common opinion, tht 
this reign was favourable to commerce. | 

THERE is an order of this king, directed to the mayor and ſheriff d 
London, to take up all ſhips of forty ton and upwards, to be converted it 
to ſhips of war *. 


Tus parliament attempted the impracticable ſcheme of reducing the prit 
of labour after the peſtilence, and alſo that of poultry . A reaper, in the 
firſt week of Auguſt, was not allowed above two-pence a day, or near fit 
pence of our preſent money; in the ſecond week a third more. A malt 


carpenter was limited through the whole year to three-pence a day, a con i 


mon carpenter to two-pence, money of that age d. It is remarkable that 
in the ſame reign, the pay of a common ſoldier, an archer, was fix-penct 
a day ; which, by the change both in denominatior and valuc, would be e 


t Bdw. III. cap. 5- Rymer, ol. iv. p. 723. Morimuth p. 88. 1 El. 


III. cap. 2. u 23 Edw. III. cap. 5. * Rymer, vol. v. p. 520, * Cattoe 
p. 155. 164. J Cap. 3. 2 Rymer, vol. iv. p. 664. Ew. Ul. a? 
3. d Edw. Ill, cap 1. 3. 
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nairalert to near five ſhillings of our preſent money “. Soldiers were 
then inliſted only for a very ſhort time: They lived idle all the reſt of the 


N by pay and plunder, and the ranſom of priſoners, was ſuppoſed to be a ſmall 

 —— ſortune to a man; which was a great allurement to enter into the ſervice 9. 
unf Tue ſtaple of wool, wool-fells, leather, and lead, was fixed by act of 
ie exports of parliament in particular towns of England . Afterwards it was removed 
nn by law to Calais: But Edward, who commonly deemed his prerogative 
© money's above law, paid little regard to theſe ſtatutes; and when the parliament 
* — :cmonrated with him on account of theſe acts of power, he plainly told 

he. them, that he would proceed in that matter as he thought proper f, It 
gland ſeem is not eaſy to aſſign the reaſon of this great anxiety for fixing a ſtaple; 
gn cxpeds unleſs perhaps it invited foreigners to a market, when they knew, before- 
the exports 


hand, that they ſhould there meet with great choice of any particular 
ſpecies of commodity. This policy of inviting foreigners to Calais was 


ays was in. carried ſo far, that all Engliſh merchants were prohibited by law from ex- 


t. Giles and porting any Engliſh goods from the ſtaple ; which was in a manner the 
total abandoning of all foreign navigation, except that to Calais, A con- 

y of the de trivance ſeemingly extraordinary. 

ne ſea · pon Ir was not till the middle of this century that the Engliſh began to ex- 

1 the whole tend their navigation even to the Baltic h; nor till the middle of the ſub- 

of ſhips by ſequent, that they ſailed to the Mediterranean *, 

ment 1n the Luxury was complained of in that age, as well as in others of more 

and it made refinement ; and attempts were made by parliament to reſtrain it, particu- 


pinion, that larly on the head of apparel, where ſurely it is the moſt obviouſly innocent 
and inoffenſive. No man under a hundred a year was allowed to wear 
gold, filver, or filk in his clothes ; Servants alſo were prohibited from 


eating fleſh meat, above once a day *. By another law it was ordained, 


d ſheriffs of 
)nyerted is. 


ng the price © Dugdale's Baronage, vol. i. p. 784. Brady's hiſt. vol. ii. App, No 92. The pay of a 
aper, in the man at arms was quadruple. We may therefore conclude, that the numerous armies, 
or near fix mentioned by hiſtorians in thoſe times, conſiſted chic fly of ragamuflins, who followed 
A za the camp, and lived by plunder. Edward's army before Calais eot ſiſted of 31,094 men; 
fis pay for ſixteen months was only 127,201 pounds. Brady, ibid. 

lay, a con. Commodities ſcem to have riſen ſince the conqueſt. Inſtead of being ten times 
rkable tht cheaper than at preſent, they were, in the age of Edward Ill. only three or four times. 
s fix-penct This change ſeems to have taken place in a great meaſure ſince Edward 1. The allow- 
yould be e. ance granted by Edward III. to the earl of Murray, then priſoner in Nottingham caſtle, 
is one pound a week; whereas the biſhop of St. Ardrews, the primate of Scotland, _ 

t 11 Eda. only fixpence a day allowed him by Edward l. a 
1 Ctoe, © 27 Edw. III. f Cotton, p. 117, 8 27 Edw. III car. 7. h Anderſon, 


J. Ul. ap al. i. p. 15. i Ibid. p. 177. -k 37 Edw. III. cap. 8, 9, 10, &c. 


year, and commonly all the reſt of their lives: One ſucceſsful campaign, 
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common: 


that no one ſhould be allowed, either for dinner or ſupper, above thy, 
diſhes in each courſe, and not above two courſes: And it is likewiſe , 
preſaly declared, that ſouſed meat is to count as one of theſe diſhes l. 1 
was eaſy to foreſee that ſuch ridiculous laws muſt prove ineffectual, a 
could never be executed. 

Tus uſe of the French language, in pleadings and public deeds, vn: 
boliſhed w. It may appear ftrange, that the nation ſhould ſo long hay 
worn this badge of conqueſt : But the king and nobility ſeem never y 
have become thoroughly Engliſh,.or to have forgotten their French t: 
traction, till Edward's wars with France gave them an antipathy to thy 
nation. Yet till, it was long before the uſe of the Engliſh tongue cans 
into faſhion. The firſt Engliſh paper which we meet with in Rymer i: | 


vernment 
turn, as! 
narchical 


aritocrai 


the year 1356, during the reign of Richard IT. . There are Spaniſh py for who! 
pers in that collection of more ancient date “: And the uſe of the Lati nn 
and French ſtill continued. noxious 

We may judge of the ignorance of this age in geography, from a fun * 61 
told by Robert of Aveſbury. Pope Clement VI. having, in 1344, createl —_— 


Lewis of Spain prince of the fortunate izlands, meaning the Canaries, the 


newly diſcovered ; the Engliſh ambaſſador at Rome, and his retinue, wer "= mn 
ſeized with an alarm that Lewis bad been created king of England ; d WW > 1. 
f ö ; 1 SY VIII. 
they immediately hurried home, in order to convey this important intel. 8 
gence. Yet ſuch was the ardour for ſtudy at this time, that Speed, in hu 
Chronicle, informs us, there were then 30, ooo ſtudents in the univerliy 
Oxford alone. What was the occupation of all theſe young men ? T4 
learn very bad Latin, and ſtill worſe Logis 
In 1364, the commons petitioned, that, in conſideration of the preced 
ing peſtilence, ſuch perſons as poſſeſſed manors holding of the king i 
chief, and had let different leaſes without obtaining licences, might conti 
nue to exerciſe the ſame power, till the country were become more popt Govern! 
Jous . The commons were ſenſible that this ſecurity of poſſeſſion wi Diſco 
good means for rendering the kingdom proſperous and flouriſhing ; jt tion 
durſt not apply, all at once, for a great relaxation of their chains. der 0, 
Trex is not a reign among thoſe of the ancient Engliſh monarchs Retu 
which deſerves more to be ſtudied than that of Edward III. nor one when His 
the domeſtic tranſactions will better diſcover the true genius of that kind reign, 
of mixed government which was then eſtabliſhed in England. The {rug 
gles, wich regard to the validity and authority of the great charter, we! 
now over: The king was acknowledged to lie under ſome limitations! o 
% Raw. III. * 36 Edw. II. cap. 1s, 2 Rymer, vol. vii. p 526. This ph qullity 
per, by the ſtyle, ſecms to have been drawn by the Scots, and was ſigned by the warden mate w 
of the marches only. Vor 


® Rymer, vol. vi. P. 554. Cotton, p. 97. | See 
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Edward himſelf was a prince of great capacity, not governed by favourites, 
nor led aſtray by any unruly paſſion, ſenſible that nothing could be more 
«ſ-ntial to his intereſts than to keep on good terms with his people: Yet, 
on the whole, it appears that the government, at belt, was only a barbarous 
monarchy, not regulated by any fixed maxims, or bounded by any certain 
undiſputed rights, which in practice were regularly obſerved. ' The king 
conducted himſelf by one ſet of principles; the barons by another; the 
commons by a third; the clergy by a fourth. All theſe ſyſtems of go- 
'vernment were oppoſite and incompatible : Each of them prevailed in its 
turn, as incidents were favourable to it: A great prince rendered the mo- 
narchical power predominant : The weakneſs of the king gave reins to the 
aritocracy : A ſuperſtitious age ſaw the clergy triumphant : The people 
for whom chiefly government was inſtituted, and who chiefty deſerve con- 
ſderation, were the weakeſt of the whole. But the commons, lit! ob- 
noxious to any other order, though they ſunk under the violence bf tem- 
pells, ſilently reared their hea] in more peaceable times; and, while'the 
form was brewing, were courted by all ſides, and thus received ſtill fome 
acceſſion to their privileges, or, at worſt, ſome confirmation of them. 

Ir has been an Mabliſhed opinion, that gold coin was not ſtruck till this 
reign: But there has lately been found proof that it is as anaient as Hens 
ry III. 3 2 
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* parliament, which was ſummoned ſoon after the 227% / 
king's acceſſion, was both elected and aſſembled in tran- Govern- 


26. This fe- qullity and the great change, from a ſovereign of conſum. — . 
y the warden nate wiſdom and experience to a boy of eleven years of age, rity- | 
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was not immediately felt by the people. The habits of order and obed. young | 
ence, which the barons had been taught during the long reign of Edwar|, elected 
ſtill influenced them; and the authority of the king's three uncles, the and Ot: 
dukes of Lancaſter, York, and Gloceſter, ſufficed to repreſs, for a ting Derere 
the turbulent ſpirit, to which that order, in a weak reign, was fo often year, tc 
fubjet. The dangerous ambition too of theſe princes themſelves wy tion of 
checked, by the plain and undeniable title of Richard, by the declaration they fat 
of it made in parliament, and by the affectionate regard which the people majeſty 
bore to the memory of his father, and which was naturally transferred w Tax 
the young ſovereign upon the throne. The different characters alſo of ſep far 

' theſe three princes rendered them a counterpoize to each other; and it they pr 
was natural to expect, that any dangerous deſigns, which might be form a form 
by one brother would mect with oppoſition from the others. Lancaſter, of infer 
whoſe age and experience, and authority under the late king, gave hin the thre 
the aſcendant among them, though his integrity ſeemed not proof again part of 
great temptations, was neither of an enterprizing ſpirit, nor of a popula King's 
and engaging temper. York was indolent, unactive, and of ſlender caps 8 
city. Gloceſter was turbulent, bold, and popular; but being the young: n 
eſt of the family, was reſtrained by the power and authority of bis che W r 
brothers. There appeared, therefore, no circumſtance in the domeſtic 6: and the 
tuation of England, which might endanger the public peace, or give ay length, 
immediate apprehenſions to the lovers of their country. | poling 1 

Bur as Edward, though he had fixed the ſucceſſion to the crown, - hal q * ; 
taken no care to eſtabliſh a plan of government during the minority of hi — 5 
grandſon, it behoved the parliament to ſupply this defect: And the houle q I 
of commons diſtinguiſhed themſelves by taking the lead on the occafivr. | * r 
This houſe, which had been riſing to conſideration during the whole court | 0. 
of the late reign, naturally received an acceſſion of power during the n- 2 J 
nority ; and as it was now becoming a ſcene of buſineſs, the member * on 
choſe, for the firſt time, a ſpeaker, who might preſerve order in their de. je * 
bates, and maintain thoſe forms which are requiſite in all numerous aſſer- 2 : f 
blies. Peter de la Mare was the man pitched on; the ſame perſon thi y * 
had been impriſoned, and detained in cuſtody by the late king, for bv = * 
freedom of ſpeech in attacking the miſtreſs and the miniſters of thi 3 
prince. But though this election diſcovered a ſpirit of liberty in the com WY ? 
mons, and was followed by farther attacks both on theſe miniſters and ct > 2 
Alice Pierce *, they were till too ſenſible of their great inferiority, vu bang 
ſume at firſt any immediate ſhare in the adminiſtration of government, & kingd © 
the care of the king's perſon. They were content to apply by petition b dae 


the lords for that purpoſe, and defire them, both to appoint a council a 
nine, who might direct the public buſineſs, and to chuſe men of virtuou 
life and converſation, who might inſpe& the conduct auJ education of tht 


2 Wailing. p. 150. 
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young prince. The lords.complied with the firſt part of this requeſt, and 
lected the biſhops of London, Carliſle, and Saliſbury, the earls of Marche 
and Stafford, Sir Richard de Stafford, Sir Henry le Scrope, Sir John 
Devereux, and Sir Hugh Segrave, to whom they gave authority, for a 
year, to conduct the ordinary courſe of buſineſs d. But as to the regula- 
tion of the king's houſehold, they declined interpoſing in an office, which 
they ſaid, was both invidious in itſelf, aud might prove diſagreeable to his 
majeſty. 

Tus commons, as they r more courage, ventured to proceed a 
ſlep farther in their applications. They preſented a petition, in which 
they prayed the King to check the prevailing cuſtom among the barons, 
of forming illegal confederacies, and ſupporting each other as well as men 
of inferior rank, in the violations of law and juſtice. They received from 
the throne a general and an obliging anſwer to this petition : But another 
part of their l that all the great officers ſhould, during the 
king's minority, be appointed by parliament, which ſeemed to require the 
concurrence of the commons, as well as that of the upper houſe, in the no- 
mination, was not complied with: The lords alone aſſumed the power of 
appointing theſe officers : The commons tacitly acquieſced in the choice z 
and thought, that for the preſent, they themſclves had proceeded a ſufficient 
length, if they but advanced their prgtenfions, though rejected, of inter- 
poſing in theſe more important matters of ſtate. 

Ox this foot then the government ſtood. The adminiſtration was con- 
ducted entirely in the king's name: No regency was expreſsly appointed. 
The nine counſellors and the great officers, named by the peers, did their 
duty, each in his reſpective department: And the whole ſyſtem was for 
ſome years kept together by the ſecret authority of the king's uncles, eſ- 
pecially of the duke of Lancaſter, who was in reality the regent. 

Tus parliament was diffolved, after the commons had repreſented the 
neceſſity of their being re-· aſſembled once every year, as appointed by law; 
and after having elected two citizens as their treaſurers, to receive and 
diſburſe the produce of two fifteenths and tenths, which they had voted to 
the crown, In the other parliaments called during the minority, the 
commons ſtill diſcover a ſtrong ſpirit of freedom, and a ſenſe of their own 
authority, which, without breeding any diſturbance, tended to ſecure their 
independence, and that of the people ©, 

Epwarn had left his grandſon involved in many dangerous wars, The 
pretenſions of the duke of Lancaſter to the crown of Caſtile made that 
Kingdom till perſevere in hoſtilities againſt England. Scotland, whoſe 


throne was now filled by Robert Stuart, nephew to David Bruce, and the 
H 2 
d Ryn er, vol. vii. p. 161. 
see note EJ at the end of the volume, ©” 
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firſt prinee of that family, maintained ſuch cloſe connections with Fran, 
that war with one crown almoſt inevitably produced hoſtilities with the 
other. "The French monarch, whoſe prudent conduct had acquired hin 
the ſirname of viſe, as he had already baffled all the experience and yaluy 
of the two Edwards, was likely to prove a dangerous enemy to a ming 
king: But his genius, which was not naturally enterpriſing, led him ng, 
at preſent, to give any diſturbance to his neighbours ; and he laboured 
beſides, under many difficulties at home, which it was neceſſary for him to 
ſarmount before he could think of making conqueſts in a foreign country, 
England was maſter of Calais, Bourdeaux, and Bayonne : had lately a, 
quired poſſeſſion of Cherbourg from the ceſſion of the king of Navan, 
and of Breſt from that of the duke of Britanny ; and having thus an ef 
entrance into France from every quarter, was able, even in its preſent ſity. 
ation, to give diſturbance to his government. Before Charles could te. 
move the Engliſh from theſe important poſts, he died in the flower of his 
age, and left his kingdom to a minor ſon, who bore the name of Charles 


VI. , | 


Mxzanwnile the war with France was carried on in a manner 
1375. ſomewhat-languid, and produced no enterprize of great luſtre or 
renown. Sir Hugh Calverly, governor of Calais, making an inroad into 
Picardy with a detachment of the garriſon, ſet fire to Boulogne. The 
duke of Lancaſter conducted an army into Britauny, but returned without 
being able to perform any thing memorable. In a ſubſequent year, the 
duke of Glocefter marched out of Calais with a body of 2000 cavalry, and 
8000 infantry ; and ſcrupled not, with his ſmall army, to enter into the 
heart of France, and to continue his ravages through Picardy, Champaigne, 
the Brie, the Beauſſe, the Gativois, the Orleanois, till he reached his al. 
lies in the province of Britanny The duke of Burgundy, at the head of 
a more conſiderable army, came within ſight of him; but the French were 
ſo overawed by the former ſucceſſes of the Engliſh, that no ſuperiority of 
numbers could tempt them to venture a pitched battle with the troops ol 
that nation. As the duke of Britanny, ſoon after the arrival of theſe 
ſuccours, formed an accommodation with the court of France, this enter- 
prize alſo proved in the iſſue unſucceſsful, and made no durable impre{- 
ſion upon the enemy. | 
Tus expences of theſe armaments, and the uſual want of economy ut. 
tending a minority, much exhauſted the Engliſh treaſury, and obliged the 
parliament, beſides, making ſome alterations in the council, to impoſe 3 
new and unuſual tax of three groats on every perſon, male and female, & 


d Rymer, vol. vii, p. 190. © Walſing. p. 209. 
1 Froiflard, liv. ii. chap. 30, fl. Walling. p. 239. 
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bove fifteen years of age; and they ordained that, in lebying that tax, the 
opulent ſhould relieve the poor by an equitable compenſation. This im- 
poſition produced a mutiny, which was ſingular in its circumſtances. All 
hiſtory abounds with examples where the great tyrannize over the meaner 
ſort: but here the loweſt pepulace roſe againſt their rulers, committed 
the moſt cruel ravages upon them, and took vengeance for all former op- 
preſſions. | 


Tas faint dawn of the arts and of good government in that age 
had excited the minds of the populace, in different ſtates of Eu- 
rope, to with for a better condition, and to murmur againſt thoſe chains 
which the laws, enacted by the haughty nobility and gentry, had ſo 
long impoſed upon them. The commotions of the people in Flanders, the 
mutiny of the peaſants in France, were the natural effects of this growing 
ſpirit of independence; and the report of theſe events being brought into 
England, where perſonal ſlavery, as we learn from Froiſſard s, was more ge- 
neral than in any other country in Europe, had prepared the minds of the 
multitude for an inſurrection. One John Ball alſo, a ſeditious preacher, who 
affected low popularity, went about the country, and inculcated on his audi- 
ence the principles of the firſt origin of mankind from one common ſtock, 
their equal right to liberty and to all the goods of nature, the tyranny of ar- 
tificial diſtin tions, and the abuſes which had ariſen from the degradation of 
the more conſiderable part of the ſpecies, and the aggrandizement of a 
ſew inſolent rulers d. Theſe doctrines, ſo agreeable to the populace, and 
ſo conformable to the ideas of primitive equality, which are engraven in 
the hearts of all men, were greedily received by the multitude ; and fcat- 
tered the ſparks of that ſedition, which the preſent tax raiſed into a con- 
flagration . 7 


1381. 


Tas, impoſition of three groats a head had been farmed 
out to tax-gatherers in each county, who levied the mo- GA. Ea 
ney on the people with rigour ; and the clauſe of making of the 3 
the rich eaſe their poor, neighbours of ſome ſhare of the 1 
burden, being ſo vague and undeterminate, had, doubtleſs, occaſioned 
many partialities, and made the people more ſenſible of the unequal lot 
which fortune had aſſigned them in the diſtribution of her favours. The 
irt diſorder was raiſed by a blackſmith in a village of Eſſex. The tax- 
gatherers came to this man's ſhop while he was at work ; and they de- 
H 3 
5 Liv, M. chap. 74. h Ibid. liv. ii. chap. 74. Walfingham, p. 275. 


1 There were two verſes at that time in the mouths of all common people, which, in 
ſpite of prejudice, one cannot but regard with ſome degree of approbation : | 


When Adam delv'd and Eve ſpan, 
Where was then the gentleman, 
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manded payment for his daughter, whom he aſſerted to be below the ape not 
aſſigned by the ſtatute. One of theſe fellows offered to produce a ver exto 
indecent proof to the contrary, and at the ſame time laid hold of the mai poſe 
Which the father reſenting, immediately knocked out the ruffian's braiy _ 
with his hammer. The byſtanders-applauded the action, and exclaimeg, .D 
that it was full time for the people to take vengeance on their tyrants, auf the ] 
to vindicate their native liberty. They immediately flew to arms: The with 
whole neighbourhood joined in the ſedition : The flame ſpread in an in. tion; 
ſtant over the county: It ſoon propagated itſelf into that of Kent, of Smit] 
Hertford, Surrey, Suſſex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Linc, theſe 
Before the government had the leaſt warning of the danger, the diforde dered 
had grown beyond controul or oppoſition : The populace had ſhaken of whicl 
all regard to their former maſters : And being headed by the moſt aud whon 
cious and criminal of their aſſociates, who aſſumed the feigned names of the rc 
Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, Hob Carter, and Tom Miller, by which they worth 
were fond of denoting their mean origin, they committed every where the ſword 
moſt outrageous violence on ſuch of the gentry or nobility as had the mi where 
fortune to fall into their hands. The 
tres. Tus mutinous populace, amounting to a hundred thoulal " 5 
men, aſſembled on Blackheath under their leaders, Tyler aut * 
Straw; and as the princeſs of Wales, the king's mother, returning fron % J 
a pilgrimage to Canterbury, paſſed through the midft of them, they in N 
ſulted her attendants; and ſome of the moſt inſolent among them, to ſhey * ; 
their purpoſe of levelling all mankind, forced kiſſes from her ; but the 8 % 4 
allowed her to continue her journey, without attempting any farther is W 
jury l. They ſent a meſſage to the king, who had taken ſhelter in the ry 10 
Tower; and they deſired a conference with him. Richard failed down . 
the river in a barge for that purpoſe; but, on his approaching the ſhort . 
he ſaw ſuch ſymptoms of tumult and inſolence, that he put back and r. * 
turned to that fortreſs W. The ſeditious peaſants, meanwhile, favoured mite 
; ng 
by the populace of London, had broken into the city ; had burned the miſſed 
duke of Lancaſter's palace of the Savoy; eut off the heads of all tit 4 
gentlemen whom they laid hold off ; expreſſed a particular animoſity > _ 's 
gainſt the lawyers and attornles; and pillaged the warehouſes of the rich uk 4 
merchants". A great body of them, quartered themſelves at Mile-end; $I 


and the king, finding no defence in the Tower, wbich was weakly gu. of end 
riſoned, and ill ſupplied with proviſions, was obliged to go out to * Nane 


and aſk their demands. They required a general pardon, the abolition © the ri 
ſlavery, freedom of commerce in market-towns without toll or impoſt, and 8 
a fixed rent on lands inſtead of the ſervices due by ville nage. Theſe re- 
queſts, which, though extremely reaſonable in themſelves, the nation 0 Prot 
i chap, 
1 Froifſard, liv, ii, chap. 74 — ® Ibid, chap. 74, — ® Ibid. chap. 26 Wals po 


p- 250, 251. 
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not ſufficiently prepared to receive, and which it was dangerous to have 
extorted by violence, were however, complied with; charters to that pur- 
poſe were granted them; and this body immediately diſperſed, and re- | 
turned to their ſeveral homes o. 


Doss this tranſaction, another body of the rebels had broken into 
the Tower ; had murdered Simon Sudbury, the primate, and chancellor, 
with Sir Robert Hales, the treaſurer, and ſome other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion; and continued. their ravages in the city ®. The king, paſſing along 
Smithfield, very flenderly guarded, met with Wat Tyler, at the head of 
theſe rioters, and entered into a conference with him. Tyler, having or- 
dered his companions to retire till he ſhould give them a fignal, after 
which they were to murder all the company except the king himſelf, 
whom they were to detain priſoner, feared not to come into the midft of 
the royal retinue. He there brhaved himſelf in ſuch a manner, that Wal- 
worth, the mayor of London, not able to bear his inſolence, drew his 
ſword, and ftruck him ſo violent a blow as brought him to the ground, 
where he was inſtantly diſpatched by others of the king's attendants. - 
The mutineers, ſeeing their leader fall, prepared themſelves for revenge ; 
and this whole company, with the king himſelf, had undoubtedly periſhed 
on the ſpot, had it not been for an extraordinary preſence of mind, which 
Richard diſcovered on the occafion. He ordered his company to ſtop z 
he advanced alone towards the enraged multitude ; and accoſting them 
with an affable and intrepid countenance, he aſked them, * What is the 
meaning of this diſorder, my good people? Are ye angry that ye have 
« loſt your leader? I am your king: 1 will be your leader.“ The po- 
pulace, overawed by his preſence, implicitly followed him: He led them 
:nto the fields, to preyent any diſorder which might have ariſen by their 
continuing in the city: Being there joined by Sir Robert Knolles, and a 
body of well-armed veteran ſoldiers, who bad been ſecretly drawn toge - 
ther, he ſtrictly prohibited that officer from falling on the rioters, and com- 
mitting an undiſtinguiſhed ſlaughter upon them; and he peaceably diſ- 
miſſed them with the ſame charters, which had been granted to their fel- 
lows %, Soon after, the nobility and gentry, hearing of the king's dan- 
ger, in which they were all involved, flocked to London with their adhe. 
rents and retainers; and Richard took the field at the head of an army 
49,000 ſtrong”. It then behoved all the rebels to ſubmit z Th& charters 
of enfranchiſement and pardon were revoked by parliament ; the low 
people were reduced to the ſame {laviſh condition as before; and ſeveral of 
the ringleaders were ſeverely puniſhed for the late diſorders. Some were 
eren executed without proceſs or form of law *. It was pretended, that 
H | 
o Frolſſard, liv. ii, chap. 77. Y 1 p. 250, 251. 


; 1 Froiſlard, vol, 
& chap. 77. Walfingham, p. 252. Knyghton, p. 2637. 


r Walſingham, p. 267. 
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Cut. 


the intentions of the mutineers had been to ſeize the king's perſon, to cu. — 


ry him through England at their head, to murder all the nobility, gentry, their d 
and lawyers, and even all the biſhops and prieſts, except the mendicant pleaſur, 
friars ; to diſpatch afterwards the king himſelf ; and having thus reduce back hi 
all to a level, to order the kingdom at their pleaſure, It is not impoſl. tions, 
ble, but many of them, in the , delirium of their firſt ſucceſs, might hare very ul 
formed ſuch projects: But of all the evils incident to human ſociety, th ſelves, 1 
inſurrections of the populace, when not raiſed and ſupported by perſons gulted 
higher quality, are the leaſt to be dreaded : The miſchiefs, conſequent tg the En 
an abolition of all rank and diſtinction, become ſo great, that they are in. ſaw the 
mediately felt, and ſoon bring affairs back to their former order and u. that qu 
rangement. / Bur 
A vou of ſixteen (which was at this time the king's age), who had the ſea- 
diſcovered fo much courage, preſence of mind, and addreſs, and had { ved to a 
dexterouſly cluded the violence of this tumult, raiſeti great expectations in an inva! 
the nation; and it was natural to hope, that he would, in the courſe of Sluiſe ; 
his life, equal the glories which had ſo uniformly attended his father and his of Fran 
1385. grandfather in all their undertakings. But in proportion as Rich. lam: ( 
ard advanced in years, theſe hopes vaniſhed; and his want of cap: And th 
City, at leaſt of ſolid judgement, appeared in every enterprize which he of many 
attempted. The Scots, ſenſible of their own deficiency in cavalry, had freed th 
applied to the regency of Charles VI.; and John de Vienne, admiral of fully fer 
France, had been ſent over with a body of 1500 men at arms, to ſupport them v. 
them in their incurſions againſt the Enghſh. The-danger was now deem- Taxi 
ed by the king's uncles ſomewhat ſerious; and a numerous army of 60,009 this tim 
men was levied z and they marched into Scotland, with Richard himelt dale of 
at their head. The Scots did not pretend to make refiſtance againſt fo nilitary 


great a force: They abandoned without ſcruple their country to be pill an enter 
ged and deſtroyed by the enemy: And when de Vienne expreſſed his ſur pointed 
prize at this plan of operations, they told him, that all their cattle vn taken pl 


driven into the foreſts and faſtneſſes; that their houſes and other goods Tax 
were of ſmall value; and that they well knew how to compenſate any lol. be the 


ſes which they might ſuſtain in that reſpect, by making an incurſion into wt ut 
England. Accordingly, when Richard entered Scotland by Berwic and 1 his 1 
the eaſt coaſt, the Scots to the number of 30,000 men, attended by the poſed u. 
French, entered the borders of England by the weſt, and carrying their noble far 
ravages through Cumberland, Weftmoreland, and Lancaſhire, colle&td 2 a entire 
rich booty, and then returned in tranquillity to thetr own country. Rich- ty. J 
ard meanwhile advanced towards Edinburgh, and deſtroyed in his way all lis favor 
the towns and villayes on each fide of him: He reduced that city to aſks: duke of 
He treated in the ſame manner, Perth, Dundee, and other places in the 


low countries ; but when he was adviſed to march towards the weft coal, —_ 
- 8 roi 
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to await there the return of the enemy, and to take revenge on them for 
their devaſtations, his impatience to return to England, and enjoy his uſual 
vleaſures aud amuſements, outweighed every conſideration ; and he led 
back his army, without effecting any thing by all theſe mighty prepara- 
tions, The Scots, ſoon after, finding. the heavy bodies of French cavalry 
zery uſeleſs in that deſultory kind of war to which they confined them- 
ſelves, treated their allies ſo ill, that the French returned home, much diſ- 
ouſted with the country, and with the manners of its inhabitants u. And 
the Engliſh, though they regretted the indolence and levity of their king, 
aw themſelves for the future ſecured againſt any dangerous invaſion from 
that quarter. 

Bur it was ſo material an intereſt of the French court to wreſt 
the ſea · port towns from the hands of their enemy, that they reſol- 
red to attempt it by ſome other expedient, and found no means ſo likely as 
an invaſion of England itſelf, They collected a great fleet and army at 
Sluiſe ; for the Flemings were now in alliance with them: All the nobility 
of France were engaged in this enterprize : The Engliſh were kept in a- 
lam: Great preparations were made for the reception of the invaders : 
And though the diſperſion of the French ſhips by a ſtorm, and the taking 
of many of them by the Engliſh, before the embarkation of the troops, 
freed the kingdom frem the preſent danger, the king and council were 
fully ſenſible, that this perilous ſituation might every moment return upon 
them ®, 


1386. 


Tatar were two circumſtances, chiefly, which han the French at 
this time to think of ſuch attempts. The one was the abſence of the 
duke of Lancaſter, who had carried into Spain the flower of the Engliſh 
military force, in proſecution of his vain claim to the crown of Catiile ; 
a enterprige in which, after ſome promiſing ſucceſs, he was finally diſap- 
pointed: The other was, the violent diſſenſions and diſorders which had 
taken place in the Engliſh government, | 


Tas ſubjection in which Richard was held by his uncles, particularly 
by the duke of Glocefter, a prince of ambition and genius, though it was 
not unſuitable to his years and lender cdpacity, was extremely diſagreeable 
to his violent temper ; aud he ſoon attempted to ſhake off the yoke im- 
poled upon him. Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, a young man of a 
noble family, of an agreeable figure, but of diſſolute manners, had acquired 
a entire afcendant over him ; and governed him with an abſolute autho- 
ty. The king ſet ſo little bounds to his affection, that he firſt created 
us favourite, marquis of Dublin, a title before unknown in England, then 
lake of Ireland; and transferred to him by patent, which was confirmed 


„een. liv, 2. chap. 149, 150, Ke. liv. 3. chap. $3. Walſioghatn, p. 316, 377. 
* Froifſard, liv, 3. chap. 41. 53. Wailugbam, p. 322, 323. 
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in parliament, the entire ſovereignty for life of that iſland x. He gut 
him in marriage his couſin- german, the daughter of Ingelram de Couci 
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earl of Bedford ; but ſoon after he permitted him to repudiate that lady, 


though of an unexceptionable character, and to marry a foreigner, a By, 
hemian, with whom he had become enamoured “. Theſe public declan, 
tions of attachment turned the attention of the whole court towards the 
minion : All favours paſſed through his hands: Acceſs to the king col 
only be obtained by his mediation : And Richard ſeemed to take no ple 
ſure in royal authority, but ſo far as it enabled him to load with favour 
and titles and dignities this object of his affections. 


Tus jealouſy of power immediately produced an 3 * 

1 between the minion and his creatures on the one hand, aud 
mou the princes of the blood and chief nobility on the other; and 
the uſual complaints againſt the inſolence of favourites were 

loudly echoed, and greedily received, in every part of the kingdon, 
Moubray earl of Nottingham, the mareſchal, Fitz-Alan earl of Arunde, 
Piercy earl of Northumberland, Montacute earl of Saliſbury, Beauchany 
earl of Warwic, were all connected with each other, and with the prices, 


by friendſhip or alliance, and {lill more by their common antipathy to 


thoſe who had eclipſed them in the king's favour and confidence. No 
longer kept in awe by the perſonal character of the prince, they ſcore 
to ſubmit to his miniſters ; and the method, which they took to rede 
the grievances complained of, well ſuited the violence of the age, and 
proves the deſperate extremities to which every oppoſition was ſure to be 
inſtantly carried. 


MicnatL DE 14 Pork, the preſent chancellor, * lately ereated eul 
of Suffolk, was the ſon of an eminent merchant ; but had riſen by his 
bilities and valour during the wars of Edward III., had acquired the 
friendſhip of that monarch, and was eſteemed the perſon of greatek en. 
perience and capacity among thoſc who were attached to the duke of lu 
land and the king's ſecret council. The duke of Gloceſter, who had the 
houſe of commons at his devotion, impelled them to exerciſe that power, 
which they ſcem firſt to have aſſumed againſt Lord Latimer during the de- 
clining years of the late king: and an impeachment againſt the chancellor 
was carried up by them to the houſe of peers, which was no leſs at his de- 
votion. The king foreſaw the tempeſt preparing againſt him and his 
miniſters, After attempting in vain to rouſe the Londoners to his de- 
fence, he withdrew from parliament, and retired with his court to Eltham. 
The parliament ſent a deputation, inviting him to return, and threatening, 
that, it he perſiſted in abſenting himſelf, they would immediately difſolre, 


* Cotton, p. 319, 311. Cox's Hiſt, of, Ireland, p. 129. Walſingham, p. 314 
y nr. 328. 
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and leave the nation, though at that time in imminent danger of a French 
ration, without any ſupport or ſupply for its defence. At the ſame 
time, a member was encouraged to call for the record, containing the 
parliamentary depoſition of Edward II. ; a plain intimation of the fate 
which Richard, if he continued refractory, had reaſon to expect from them. 


towards the The king, finding himſelf unable to reſiſt, was content to ſtipulate, that, 
King coul except finiſhing the preſent impeachment againſt Suffolk, no attack ſhould 
ake no ples be made upon any other of his miniſters ; and, on that condition, he returu- 


ed to the parliament *, | 


Noruixd can prove more fully the innocence of Suffolk, than the 
frivolouſneſs of the crimes which his enemies, in the preſent plenitude 
of their power, thought proper to object againſt him. It was alledged 
that, being chancellor, and bbliged by his oath to conſult the king's pro- 
fit, he had purchaſed lands of the crown below their true value; that he 


vith favour 


In animoſity 
2 hand, and 
other ; and 
ourites were 


* Kingdon had exchanged with the king a perpetual annuity of 400 marks a year, 
ff Arunde, which he inherited from his father, and which was aſſigned upon the 
Beauchany cuſtoms of the port of Hull for lands of an equal income ; that having ob- 
m N tained for his ſon the priory of St Anthony, which was formerly poſſeſ- 
atipata/ 


ſed by a Frenchman, an enemy, and a ſchiſmatic, and a new prior, being 
at the ſame time named by the pope, he had refuſed to admit this perſon, 
whoſe title was not legal, till he made a compoſition with his ſon, and a- 
greed to pay him a hundred pounds a year from the income of the bene- 
fice; that he had purchaſed, from one Tydeman of Limborch, an old and 
forfeited annuity of fifty pounds a-year upon the crown, and had engag- 
ed the king to admit that bad debt ; and that, when created earl of Suf- 
folk, he had obtained a grant of 500 pounds a-year, to ſupport the dig- 
nity of that title vb. Even the proof of theſe articles, frivolous as they 
are, was found very deficient upon the trial: It appeared that Suffolk had 
made no purchaſe from the crown while he was chancellor, and that all hit 
bargaias of that kind were made before he was advanced to that dignity “. 
It is almoſt needleſs to add, that he was condemned notwithſtanding his 
defence ; and that he was deprived of his office. 

CuoctsTER and his affociates obſerved their ſtipulation with the king, 
and attacked no more of his miniſters : but they immediately attacked him- 
ſelf and his royal dignity, and framed a commiſſion after the model of thoſe 
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* See note ¶ F] at the end of the volume. Cotton, p. 315. Koyghton p. 2683. 
b It is probable that the carl of Suffolk was not rich, nor able to ſupport the dignity 
without the bounty of the crown: For his father, Michael de la Pole, though a great 
merchant, had been ruined by lending money to the late king, Sce Cotton, p. 194. We 
may remark that the dukes of Gloceſter and York, though vaſtly rich, received at the 
ame time each of them a thouſand pounds a year, to ſupport their digi ity, Rymer, vol. 


P- 334 Vi. p. 481. Cotton p. 301. © Cotton, p. 318. 
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which had been attempted almoſt in every reign ſince that of Richard l 
and which had always been attended with extreme confuſion 9, 
commiſſion, which was ratified by parliament, a council of fourteen 
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ſons was appointed, all of Gloceſter's faction, except Nevil archbiſhop af 
Vork: The ſovereign power was transferred to theſe men for a tweys, 


month: 'The king, who had now reached the twenty-firſt year of hi; 
age, was in reality dethroned : The ariſtocracy was rendered ſupreme: 
And though the term of the commiſſion was limited, it was eaſy to foreſe 
that the intentions of the party were to render it perpetual, and thy 
power would with great difficulty be wreſted from thoſe graſping hands ts 
which it was once committed. Richard, however, was obliged to ſubmit; 
He ſigned the commiſſion, which violence had extorted from him; he 
took an oath never to infringe it; and though at the end of the ſeſſion he 
publickly entered a proteſt, that the prerogatives of the crown, notwith. 
tanding his late conceſſion, ſhould {till be deemed entire and unimpared*, 
the new commiſſioners, without regarding this declaration, proceeded to 
the exerciſe of their authority, 

Tus king, thus diſpoſſeſſed of royal power, was ſoon ſen- 
ſible of the contempt into which he had fallen. His favour 
ites and miniſters, who were as yet allowed to remain about 
his perſon, failed not to aggravate the injury, which without any demert 
on his part, had been offered to him. And his eager temper was of itſelf 
ſufficiently inclined to ſeek the means, both of recovering his authority 
and of revenging himſelf on thoſe who had invaded it. As the houſe of 
commons appeared now of weight in the conſtitution, he ſecretly tried 
ſome expedients for procuring a favourable election: He ſounded fone 
of the ſheriffs, who being, at that time, both the returning officers and 
magiſtrates of great power in the counties, had naturally conſiderable in 
fluence in elections f. But, as moſt of them had been appointed by lus 
uncles, either during his minority, or during the courſe of the preſent 
commiſſion, he found them, in general averſe to his enterprize. The 
ſentiments and inclinations of the judges were more favourable to hin. 
He met, at Nottingham, Sir Robert Treſilian, chief juſtice of the king" 
bench, Sir Robert Belknappe, chief juſtice of the Common Pleas, Sir ſobu 
Cary, chicf baron of the Exchequer, Holt, Fulthorpe, and Bourg, it 
ferior juſtices, and Lockton, ſerjeant at law; and he propoſed to them 
fome queries; which theſe lawyers, either from the influence of his autho- 
rity, or of reaſon, made no ſeruple of anſwering in the way he deſied. 


1386. 
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4 Knyghton, p- 2636. Statutes at large, 10 Rich II. chap. i. © Cotton, f. 
318. f Io the preamble to 5 Heory IV. cap. vii. it is implied, that the ſherif 
in a manner appointed the members of the houſe of commons, not only in this parliz 
ment, but in many others. 
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Nichard [ They declared that the late commiſſion was derogatory to the royalty and 
By thi prerogative of the king; that thoſe who procured it, or adviſed the king 
rreen per. to conſent to it, were puniſhable with death; that thoſe who neceſſitated 
hbiſhop of or compelled him were - guilty of treaſon ; that thoſe were equally cri- 
a twelve. minal who ſhould perſevere in maintaining it; that the king has the 
ar of hi, right of diſſolving parbaments at pleaſure ; that the parhament, while it 
ſupreme; fits, muſt firſt proceed upon the king's buſineſs ; and that this aſſembly 
to foreſee cannot, without his conſent, impeach any of his miniſters and judges 8. 
and that Even according to our preſent ſtrict maxims with regard to law and the 
g hands t royal prerogative, all theſe determinations, except the two laſt, appear 
to ſubmit: juſtifiable : And as the great privileges of the commons, particularly that 
| him; he of impeachment, were hitherto new, and ſupported by few precedents, 
\ ſeſſion he there want not plauſible reaſons to juſtify theſe opinions of the judges h. 
| notwith. They figned therefore their anſwer to the king's queries before the 
iimpared*, archbiſhops of York and Dublin, the biſhops of Durham, Chicheſter, and 
denen Bangor, the duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, and two other counſel- 
lors of inferior quality. 
by” HAY "oy Tus duke of Gloceſter and his adherents ſoon got intelligence of this 
888 ſecret conſultation, and were naturally very much alarmed at it. They 
Ge YOU A ſaw the king's intentions; and they determined to prevent the execution 
ny demeri of them. As ſoun as he came to London, which they knew was well diſpo- 
2s of itlel ſed to their party, they ſecretly aſſembled their forces, and appeared in arms 
authority, 8 Haringay- park, near Highgate, with a power which Richard and his mi- 
WB niſters were not able to reſiſt. They ſent him a meſſage by the archbiſhop 
-retly trie of Canterbury, and the lords Lovel, Cobham, and Devereux, and demand- 
2 *. ed that the perſons who had ſeduced him by their pernicious counſel, and 
* vere traitors both to him and to the kingdom, ſhould be delivered up to 
derable iu. them, A few days after they appeared in his preſence, armed and attend- 
ted by hs ed with armed followers ; and they accuſed by name, the archbiſhop of 
he preſent York, the duke | of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, Sir Robert Treſilian, and 
rize· The 8 Knyghton, p. 1694. Ypod. Nenſt, p-. Fat. 
le to bim. The patliament, in 1341, exacted of Edward Ill. that, on the third day of every 
the king con, the king ſhould reſume all the great offices ; and that the miniſters mould 
s, Sir Jobe *a 2 * any accuſation that ſhould be brought againſt them : Which plain iy im- 
| 1 * — = miniſters, they would not be accuſed or impeached in parliament, Hen- 
So commons, that the uſage of parliament required them to go firſt tł rough 
ed to them he ung“ buſineſs in granting ſupplies; which order the king intended not to alter, 
F his autho- Parl, Hic. vol ii. p. 65. Upon the whole, it muſt be allowed that, according to au cient 
he defired. paſte and principles, there are, at leaſt, plauſible grounds for all theſe opinions · of the 
PR lt muſt be remarked, that this affirmation of Henry IV. was given delib rate» 
© Cotton, þ 3 dne en. the houſe of peers, who were much better acquainted with the uſage 
it the ſher fs Henry Iv. bad eee commons. And it has the greater authority, becauſe 
1 parle is very principle a conſiderable article of charge againſt his pre- 


lecellor ; ard that a very few years before, 80 ill grounded were moſt of the iqnputa» 
la thrown on the unhappy Richard! - > 
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Sir Nicholas Brembre, as public and dangerous enemies to the ſtate, They x 
threw down their gauntlets before the king, and fiercely offered to main WARY = n 
the truth of their charge by duel. The perſons accuſed, and all the ola * e's 
obnoxious miniſters, had withdrawn or had concealed themſelves. *# * 
Tus duke of Ireland ſfed io Cheſhire, and levied ſome forces, with wig . _ . 
he advanced to relieve the king from the violence of the nobles. Gloce, _—_ 
ter encountered him in Oxfordſhire with much ſuperior forces ; route 5 Bo 
him, diſperſed his followers, and obliged him to fly into the Low- Com. 8 Ne 
1388. tries, where he died in exile a few years after. The lords the . 
3d Feb. appeared at London with an army of 40,000 men; and having 3 
obliged the king to ſummon a parliament, which was entirely at their &. F hd 
votion, they had full power, by obſerving a few legal forms, to take wa duded | 
Fxpulſion or Beunce on all their enemies. Five great peers, men who; Jeed, ſe 
execution of combined power was able at any time to ſhake the throne, the enifter 
22 duke of Gloceſter, the king's uncle; the earl of Derby, {a of Gloc 
a of the duke of Lancaſter ; the earl of Arundel ; the earl d * 
Warwic, and the earl of Nottingham, mareſchal of England, entered befor i gard to 


the parliament an accuſation or appeal, as it was called, againſl the fr 
counſellors, whom they had already accuſed before the king. The pr 
lament, who ought to have been judges, were not aſhamed to impoſe u 
oath on all their members, by which they bound themſelves to lie ant 
die with the lords appellants, and to defend them againft all oppoſitia 


But 
triumph 
dicial o 
grace 01 


lives, an 

with their lives and fortunes b. | champ e 
Tux other proceedings were well ſuited to the violence and iniquity d and con 
the times. A charge, conſiſting of thirty-nine articles, was delivered n defeat tl 
by the appellants ; and as none of the accuſed counſellors except Sir N. fate of 8 
cholas Brembre was in cuſtody, the reſt were cited to appear; and, upot loved fon 
their abſenting themſelves, the houſe of peers, after a very ſhort wer actions 
val, without hearing a witneſs, without examining a fact, or deliberating nor to l 
on one point of law, declared them guilty of high treaſon. Sir Nichol He had 
Brembre, wha was produced in court, had the appearance, and but the ap had ever 
pearance, of a trial : 'The peers, though they were not by law his prope could nc 
judges, pronounced, in a very ſummary manner, ſentence of death ups erecutio 
him; and he was executed, together with Sir Robert Treſilian, who had of Rich: 
been diſcovered and taken in the interval. | the emp 
Ir would be tedious to recite the whole charge delivered in againſt th Burley: 
five counſellors ; which is to be met with in ſeveral collections i. I's ceſter, p 
ſufficient to obſerve, in general, that, if we reaſon upon the ſuppolitoh tremely 


which is the true one, that the royal prerogative was invaded by the con- 


miſſion extorted by the duke of Gloceſter and his aſſociates, and that ti Aale 
ſonally: 
ſome what 
and the B 


Froifſard | 


h Cotton, p. 322. i Knyghton, p. 2715. Tyrrel, vol. iii. part 42-5 
from the records. Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 414. 
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Nate, They king's perſon was afterwards «detained in cuſtody by rebels, many of the 
2d to maintain aicles will appear, not only to imply no crime in the duke of Ireland 
al the ag ind the miniſters, but to aſcribe to them actions which were laudable, and 
ves, hich they were bound by their allegiance to perform. The few articles, 


S, with which 
les. Glocel 
ITCES 3 ruuted 


kmpeaching the conduct of theſe miniſters before that commiſſion, which 
fubrerted the conſtitution, and annihilated all juſtice and legal authority, 
re vague and general ; ſuch as their engroſſing the king's favour, keeping 


Lo. Con. lis barons at a diſtance from him, obtaining unreaſonable grants for them- 
he lords de ches or their creatures, and diffipating the public treaſure by uſeleſs ex - 
; and having pences. No violence is objected to them; no particular illegal act ; 
y at their de no breach of any ſtatute ; and theit adminiſtration may therefore be con- . 
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cluded to have been ſo far innocent and inoffenſive. All the diſorders in- | q 
deed, ſeem to have proceeded, not from any violation of the laws, or any 

miniſterial tyranny, but merely from a rivalſhip of power, which the duke | 
of Gloceſter and the great nobility, agreeably to the genius of the times, | 
carried to the utmoſt extremity againſt their opponents, without any re- 

| gard to reaſon, juſtice, or humanity. 

Bur theſe were not the only deeds of violence committed during the 
triumph of the party. All the other judges, who had ſigned the extraju- 
dicial opinions at Nottingham, were condemned to death, and were, as a 
grace or favour, baniſhed to Ireland; though they pleaded the fear of their 
lives, and the menaces of the king's miniſters as their excuſe. Lord Beau- 
champ of Holt, Sir James Berners, and John Saliſbury, were alſo tried 
and condemned for high treaſon ; merely becauſe they had attempted to 
defeat the late commiſſion ; But the life of the latter was ſpared. The 
fate of Sir Simon Burley was more ſevere : This gentleman was much be- 
loved for his perſonal merit, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by many honourable 
actions *, was created knight of the garter, and had been appointed gover- 
nor to Richard, by the choice of the late king and of the Black Prince : 
He had attended his maſter from the earlieſt infancy of that prince, and 


d iniquity > 
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xcept Sir N. 
» and, upot 
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- deliberating 
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] but the ap had ever remained extremely attached to him: Yet all theſe conſiderations 
w lus prope could not ſave him from falling a victim to Gloceſter's vengeance. This 
death upol execution, more than all the others, made a deep impreſſion on the mind 
an, who has of Richard : His qyeen too (for he was already married to the ſiſter of 


the emperor Winceſlaus, king of Bohemia), intereſted herſelf in behalf of 
Burley: She remained three hours on her knees before the duke of Glo- 
celter, pleading for that gentleman's Iiſeʒ but though ſhe was become ex- 
tremely popular by her amiable qualities, which had acquired her the ap- 


n againſt the 
ons i, Its 
ſuppoſition 
by the com 
and that tit | * See note [Gj at the end of the volume. 
At leaſt this is the charader given of him by Froiſlard, liv. ii. who knew him per- 
forally ; Walſingham, p-. 334, gives a very different character of him; but he is a writer 
ſomewhat paſhonate and partial; and the choice made of this gentleman by Edward III. 
nd the Black Prince for the education of Richard, makes the character given him by 
Froiſard much more probable. 
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pellation of the good queen Anne; her petition was ſternly rejected by in 
ingxorable tyrant, _ F 

Tut parliament concluded this violent ſcene, by a declaration that no 
of the articles, decided on theſe trials to be treaſon, ſhould ever afteraai 
be drawn into precedent by the judges, who were ſtill to conſider the 
tute of the twenty-fifth of Edward as the rule of their deciſions, Th 
houſe of lords ſeem not, at that time, to have known or acknowledge 
the principle, that they themſelves were bound, in their judicial capaciy, 
to follow the rules which they, in conjunction with the king and commay, 
had eſtabliſhed in their legiſlative *. It was alſo enacted, that every os 
ſhould ſwear to the perpetual maintenance and ſupport of the forfeitug 
and attainders, and of all the other acts paſſed during this parliament. Th, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury added the penalty of excommunication as a fx. 
ther ſecurity to theſe violent tranſactions, 


1489. Ir might naturally be expected that the king, being reduced u 

ſuch ſlavery by the combination of the princes and chief nobility, 
and having appeared ſo unable to defend his fervants from the cruel effet 
of their reſentment, would long remain in ſubjection to them; and nem 
would recover the royal power, without the moſt violent ſtruggles ni 
convulſions : But the event proved contrary. In leſs than a twelvemont, 
Richard, who was in his twenty-third year, declared in council, that, a 
he had now attained the full age which entitled him to govern by his on 
authority his kingdom and houſchold, he reſolved to exerciſe his right d 
ſovereignty ; and when no one ventured to contradict ſo reaſonable an inter 
tion, he deprived Fitz-Alan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, of the dignity d 
chancellor, and beſtowed that high office on William of Wickham, biſhop 
of Wincheſter ; the biſhop of Hereford was diſplaced from the office d 
treaſurer, the earl of Arundel from that of admiral; even the duke « 
Gloceſter and the earl of Warwic were removed for a time from the cou- 
cil: And no oppoſition was made to theſe great changes. The hiſtory d 
this reign is imperfe&, and little to be depended on; except where it 
ſupported by public records: And it is not eaſy for us to aſſign the reaſa 
of this unexpected event. Perhaps ſome ſecret animoſities, naturally to be 
expected in that ſituation, had creeped in among the great men, and lad 
enabled the king to recover his authority. Perhaps the violence of ther 
former proceedings had loſt them the affections of the people, who ſoot 
repent of any cruel extremities to which they are carried by their leader 
However this may be, Richard exerciſed with moderation the authority 
which he had reſumed. He ſeemed to be entirely reconciled to his uncle 
and the other great men, of whom he had ſo much reaſon ts complain 


* See note D] at the end of the volume. 
! Dugeale, vol, ii. p.170. 
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He never attempted to recal from baniſhment the duke of Ireland, whom 
he found ſo obnoxious to them: He confirmed, by proclamation, the ge- 
reral pardon, which the parliament had paſſed for all offences: And he 
courted the affections of the people, by voluntarily remitting ſome ſubſidieg, 
which had been granted him; a remarkable and almoſt ſingular inſtange of 
ſuch generolity. | - 42057.) iden 
Arr this compoſure of domeſtic diſturbances, and this reſtoration 
of the government to its natural ſtate, there paſſes an interval of eight years 
which affords not many remarkable events. The duke of Lancaſter re- 
turned from Spain; having reſigned to his rival all pretenſions to the crown 
of Caſtile upon payment of a large ſum of money , and having married: his 
daughter, Philippa, to the king of Portugal. The authority of this prince 
ſerved to counterbalance that of the duke of Gloceſter, and ſecured the pow- 
er of Richard, who paid great court to his eldeſt uncle, by whom he had 
never been offended, and whom he found more moderate in his temper 
than the younger. He made a ceſſion to him for life of the dutchy of 
Guienne®, which the inclinations and changeable humour of the Gaſcons 
had reſtored to the Engliſh government; but as they remonſtrated loudly 
againſt this deed, it was finally, wita the duke's conſent, revoked by Ri- 
chardo. There happened an incident, which produced a diſſention be, 
tween Lancaſter and his two brothers. After the death of the Spaniſh 
princeſs, he eſpouſed Catharine Swineford, daughter of a private knight 
of Hainault, by whoſe alliance York and Gloceſter thought the dignity 
of their family much injured ; But the king gratified his uncle, by paſ- 
ling 1n parliament a charter of legitimation to the children whom, that lady 
had born him before marriage, and by creating the eldeſt, earl of Somerſet .? 
Taz wars, meanwhile, which Richard had inherited with his crown, 
ſtill continued ; though interrupted by frequent truces, according to the 
practice of that age, and conducted with little vigour, by reaſon of the 
weakneſs of all parties. The French war was ſcarcely heard of ; the 
tranquillity of the northern borders was only interrupted by one inroad of 
the Scots, which proceeded more from a rivalſhip between the two martial 
families of Piercy and Douglas, than from any national quarrel : ' A fierce 
battle or ſkirmiſh was fought at Otterborne a, in which young Piercy, ſurna- 
med Hotſpur, from his impetuous valour, was taken priſoner, and Douglas 
lain ; and the victory remained undecided r. Some inſurrections of the 
Iriſh obliged the king to make an expedition into that country, which he 
reduced to obedience ; aud he recovered in ſome degree, by this enterprize, 
his character of courage, which had ſuffered a little by tbe inactivity 
of his reign, At laſt, the Engliſh and the French courts began to think 


in carneſt of a laſting peace ; but found it ſo difficult to adjuſt their oppo- 


cp I 

* Koyghton, p. 4677. Waltngham, p. 242 * Rymer, vol. vii. p. 659. ® Ibid. p. 
687 ;? Cottyn, p. 365, Walſingham, p. 352, 4 15" Auguſt, 1388. * Froifſare, liv.ii, 
clap, 124, 125, 126, Walſingbam, p. 354. . 
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ite pretenſions, that they were content to eſtabliſh a truce of twenty. ie 


years (: Breſt and Cherbourg were reſtored, the former to the duke of 
Britanny, the latter to the king of Navarre : Both parties were left in 
poſſeſſion of all the other places which they held at the time of conclu- 
ding the truce; And to render the amity between the two crowns more 
durable, Richard, who was now a widower, was affianced to Iſabella, the 
daughter of Charles. This princeſs was only ſeven years of age: but the 
king agreed to ſo unequal a match, chiefly that he might fortify himſelf 
by this alliance, againſt the enterprizes of Þis uncles, and the incurable 
turbulence as well as inconſtancy of his barons. 


Tux adminiſtration of the king, though it was not in this interval, ſullied 
by any unpopular act, except the ſeizing of the charter of London u, which 
was ſoon after reſtored, tended not much to corroborate his authority ; and his 
perſonal character brought him into contempt, even while his public govern. 
ment appeared, in a good meaſure, unexceptionable. Indolent, profuſe, 
addiRed to low pleaſures ; he ſpent his whole time in feaſting and jollity. 
and diſſipated, in idle ſhow, or in bounties to favourites of no reputation, 
that revenue which the people expected to ſee him employ in enterprizes 
dire&ed to public honour and advantage. He forgot his rank by admit- 
ting all men to his familiarity ; and he was not ſenſible, that their acquain- 
tance with the qualities of his mind was not able to impreſs them with 
the reſpect, which he negleQed to preferve from his birth and ſtation. 
The carls of Kent and Huntingdon, his half brothers, were his chief confi 
dants and favourites; and though he never devoted himſelf to them with ſo 
profuſe an affection as that with which he had formerly been attached to the 
duke of Ireland, it was eaſy for men to ſee, that every grace paſſed through 
their hands, and that the king had rendered himſelf a mere cypher in the go- 
vernment. The ſmall regard, which the public bore to his perſon, diſpoſed 
them to murmur againſt his adminiftration, and to receive, with greedy 
ears, every complaint which the diſcontented or ambitious grandees ſug- 


geſted to them. 


1397 GLoczsTEz ſoon perceived the advantages which this 
Cabals of diſſolute conduct gave him; and finding, that both re- 

— 1 ſentment and jealouſy on the part of his nephew ſtill pre- 
vented him from acquiring any aſcendant over that prince, 

he determined to cultivate his popularity with the nation, and to revenge 
himſelf on thoſe who eclipſed him in favour and authority. He ſeldom 
appeared at cout or in council: He never declared his opinion but 
in order to diſapprove of the meaſures embraced by the king and his favo- 


rites; and he courted the friendſhip of every man, whom diſappointment 


or private reſentment had rendered an enemy to the admigiſtation. The 


{Rymer, vol. vii. P. 820. *® Ibid. p. 811. U Ibid. p. 727. Walſingham, p- 347+ 
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y-five Sy 
ke of Jong truce with France was unpopular with the Engliſh, who breathed 
eft in nothing but war againſt that hoſtile nation; and Gloceſter took care to 
nclu. encourage all the vulgar prejudices which prevailed on this ſubject. Forget- 
more ting the misfortunes which attended the Engliſh arms during the later years 
a, the of Edward, he made an invidious compariſon between the glones of that 
it the reign and the inactivity of the preſent, and he lamented that Richard 
imſelf ſnould have degenerated ſa much from the heroic virtues, by which his 
able father and his grandfather were diſtinguiſhed. The military men were 
; jullamec with a deſire of war, when they heard him talk of the ſignal vie- 
ſullied tories formerly obtained, and of the eaſy prey which might be made of 
which French riches by the ſuperior valour of the Engliſh : The populace readi- | 
nd his ly embraced the ſame ſentiments ; And all men exclaimed, that this prince, 1 
overn· whoſe counſels were ſo much neglected, was the true ſupport of Engliſh ho- 
-ofuſe, nour, and alone able to raiſe the nation to its former power and ſplendour, 
ollity. His great abilities, his popular manners, his princely extraction, bis im- 
ation, menſe riches, his high office of conſtable *; all theſe advantages, not alit- 
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tle aſſiſted by his want of court-favour, gave him a mighty authority in 
the kingdom, and rendered him formidable to Richard and his miniſters. 


FaotssAx D* a contemporary writer and very impartial, but whoſe cre- 
dit is ſomewhat impaired by his want of exactneſs in material facts, aſ- 
cribes to the duke of Gloceſter more deſperate views, and ſuch as were to- 
ally incompatible with the government and domeſtic tranquillity of the 
nation, According to that hiſtorian, he propoſed to his nephew, Roger 
Mortimer, earl of Marche, whom Richard had declared his ſucceſſor, to 
give him immediate poſſeſſion of the throne, by the depoſitian of a prince 


lo unworthy of power and authority: And when Mortimer decliped the 
iſpoſed project, he refolved to make a partition of the kingdom between himſelf, 
greedy lus two brothers, and the eart of Arundel; and entirely to diſpoſſels 
s ſug- Richard of the crown, The king, it is ſaid, being informed of theſe 


delizns, ſaw that either his own ruin or that of Gloceſter was inevitable; 
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' | 
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a and he reſolved, by a haſty blaw, to prevent the execution of ſuch deſtruc- 
1 tue projects. This is certain that Gloceſter, by his own confeſſion, had of- 


- * ten affected to ſpeak contemptuouſly of the king's perſon and goverument ; 

ho, * deliberated concerning the law fulneſs of throwing off allegiance to him; 

#4 and had even born a part in a ſecret, conference, where his depoſition was 

© ate Propoſed and talked of, and determined): But it is reaſonable to think, 

ion but 12 | X 

is favo- 2 2 vii. p. 152. * Liv. iv. chap. 86. Y Cotton, p. 378. 

intment * iii. part 2. p. 972, from the records. Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. i. p- 473. 
The con fe lion was genuine, and obtained without viok nce, may be entirely de- 

a pended on. Judge Rickhill, who brought it over from Calais, was tried on that account, 

447 ad «quitted ig che fi l parliament of Henry IV. when Gloceſter's party was prevalent, * 


N . 
wi acquittaſ, notwithſtanding his innocence, may even appear marvelous, coplidering 
„mes. See Cotton, p. 39% * | F 
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that his ſchemes were not ſo far advanced as to make him reſolve gy 
putting them immediately in execution. The danger, probably, was {ill 
too diſtant to render a deſperate remedy entirely neceſſary for the ſecuri. 


ty of government. 
Bur whatever opinion we may form of the danger ariſing from Glo. 
ceſter's conſpiracies, his averſion to the French truce and alliance wa 
public and avowed ; and that court, which had now a great influence orer 
the king, puſhed him to provide for his own ſafety by puniſhing the tra. 
terous deſigns of his uncle. The reſentment againſt his former acts of 
violence revived; the ſenſe of his refractory and uncompliant behaviour 
was ſtill recent; and a man, whoſe ambition had once uſurped royal au. 
thority, and who had murdered all the faithful ſervants of the king, wa 
thought capable, on a favourable opportunity, of renewing the ſame cri. 
minal enterprizes. The king's precipitate temper admitted of no delibe. 
ration: He ordered Gloceſter to be unexpeRedly arreſted ; to be hurrie! 
on board a ſhip which was lying in the river ; and to be carried over to 
Calais, where alone, by reaſon of his numerous partizans he could ſafely he 
detained in cuſtody . The earls of Arundel and Warwic were ſeized at 
the ſame time: The malcontents, ſo ſuddenly deprived of their leader, 
were aſtoniſhed and overawed: And the concurrence of the dukes of Lu- 
caſter and Vork in thoſe meaſures, together with the earls of Derby and 
Rutland, the eldeſt ſons of theſe princes *, bereaved them of all poſlibility 
of reſiſtance, 
A PARLIAMENT was immediately ſummoned at Weſtminſter; 
ch dept, and the king doubted not to find the peers, and ftill more the 
commons, very compliant with his will. This houſe had in a 
former parliament given him very ſenfible proofs of their attachment“ 
and the preſent ſuppreſſion of Gloceſter's party made him till more a. 
ſured of a favourable election. As a farther expedient for that purpoſe, 
he is alſo ſaid to have employed the influence of the ſheriffs ; a practice 
which, though not unuſual, gave umbrage, but which the eſtabliſhed u- 
thority of that aſſembly rendered afterwards ſtill more familiar to the ns 
tion. Accordingly, the parliament paſſed whatever acts the king vs 
pleaſed to dictate to them d: They annulled for ever the commiſſion which 
uſurped upon the royal authority, and they declared it treaſonable to i: 
tempt, in any future period, the revival of any fimilar commiſſion © : The) 
abrogated all the acts which attainted the king's miniſters, and which that 
parhament who paſſed them, and the whole nation, had ſworn inviolab⸗ 
to maintain: And they declared the general pardon then granted to be 
2 Rymer, vol. viii. p. 


Z Fre rd, liv. iv. chap. go. Walſing. p. 354. 
d The nobles brought rumen” 


See note [H] at the end of the volume. 


retainers with them to give them ſecurity, as we are told by Walfingham, p. 35+ = 
© Statutes at Large, 21 Richard“ 
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invalid; as extorted by force, and never ratified by the free conſent of the 
king. Though Richard, after he reſumed the government, and lay no 
longer under conſtraint, had voluntarily, by proclamation, confirmed that 
general indemnity z this circumſtance ſeemed not, in their eyes, to merit 
any conſideration. | Even a particular pardon granted fix years after to 
the earl of Arundel, was annulled by parliament ; on pretence, that it 
had been procured by ſurprize, and that the king was not then fully ap- 
prized of the degree of guilt incurred by that nobleman. 


Tas commons then preferred an impeachment againſt Fitz-Alan, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and brother to Arundel, and accuſed him for his 
concurrence in procuring the. illegal commiſhon, and in attainting the 
king's miniſters. The primate pleaded guilty ; but as he was protected 
by the eccleſiaſtical privileges, the king was ſatisfied with a ſentence, 
which baniſhed him the kingdom, and ſequeſtered his temporalities %. An 
appeal or accuſation was preſented againſt the duke of Glaceſter, and the 
earls of Arundel and Warwic, by the earls of Rutland, Kent, Hunting- 
don, Somerſet, Saliſbury, and Nottingham, together with the lords Spen- 
cer and Scrope, and they were accuſed of the ſame crimes which had been 
imputed to the archbiſhop, as well as of their appearance againſt the king 
in a hoſtile manner at Haringay-park. The earl of Arundel, who was 
brought to the bar, wiſely confined all his defence to the pleading of both 
the general and particular pardon of the king ; but his plea being over- 
ruled, he was condemned and executed ©, 'The earl of Warwic, who was 
alſo convicted of high treaſon, was, on account of his ſubmiſlive behaviour, 
pardoned as to his life, but doomed to perpetual baniſhment in the Iſle of 
Man. No new acts of treaſon were imputed to either of theſe noblemen. 
The only crimes, for which they were condemned, were the old attempts 
againſt the crown, which ſeemed to be obliterated, both by the diſtance 
of time, and by repeated pardons. The reaſons of this method of pro- 
ceeding, it is difficult to conjecture. The recent conſpiracies of Gloceſ- 
ter ſeem certain from his own confeſſion: But, perhaps, the king and 
minifiry had not, at that time, in their hands, any ſatisfactory proof of 
their reality ; perhaps, it was difficult to convict Arundel and Warwic of 
any participation in them; perhaps, an enquiry into theſe conſpiracies 
would have involved in the guilt ſome of thoſe great noblemen, who now 


concurred with the crown, and whom it was neceſſary to cover from all 


imputation or perhaps the king, according to the genius of the age, was 
indifferent about maintaining even the appearance of law and equity, and 
was only ſolicitous by any means to enſure ſucceſs in theſe proſecutions. 


I 3 


s Catton, p. 368. © Ibid. p. 377. Froiffard, liv. iv. cap. 90. Walſing. p. 354» 
Tyrrel, vol. iii. part ii. P- 968. from the records. 
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This point, like many others in ancient hiſtory, we are obliged to leave al. 
together undetermined. 

A waRRANT was iſſued to the earl Marſhal, governor of 
os.) Ly of Calais, to bring over the duke of Gloceſter, in order to his 
— trial; but the governor returned for anſwer, that the duke 

had died ſuddenly of an apoplexy in that fortreſs. Nothing could 
be more ſuſpicious, from the time, than the circumſtances of that prince's 
death: It became immediately the general opinion, that he was murdered by 
orders from his nephew: In the ſubſequent reign undoubted proofs were pro- 
duced in parliament, that he had been ſuffocated with pillows by his keeperss. 
And it appeared that the king, apprehenſive left the public trial and exe. 
cution of ſo popular a prince, and fo near a relation, might prove both 
dangerous and invidious, had taken this baſe method of gratifying, and, as 
he fancied, concealing, his revenge upon him. Both parties, in their ſuc. 
eeſſive triumphs, ſeem to have had no farther concern than that of retalia. 
ting upon their adverſaries ; and neither of them were aware, that, by imi. 
tating, they indirectly juſtified, as far as it lay in their power, all the illegal 
violence of the oppoſite party. 

Tuis ſeſſion concluded with the creation or advancement of ſeveral 
peers: The curl of Derby was made duke of Hereford; the earl of Rut- 
land, duke of Albemarle ; the earl of Kent, duke of Surrey; the earl of 
Huntingdon, duke of Exeter ; the earl of Nottingham, duke of Norfolk ; 
the earl of Somerſet, marquis of Dorſet ; lord Spenſer, earl of Gloceſter; 
Ralph Nevil, earl of Weſtmoreland ; Thomas Piercy, earl of Worceſter; 


William Scrope, earl of Wiltſhire b. The parliament after a ſeſſion 


of twelve days, was adjourned to Shrewſbury, The king, before the 
departure of the members, exacted from them an oath for the perpetual 
maintenance and eftabhſhment of all their acts; an oath, fimilar to that 
which had formerly been required by the duke of Gloceſter and his parts 
and which had already proved fo vain and fruitleſs. 


Born king and parliament met in the ſame difpotitions at 
Shrewſbury. 80 anxious was Richard for the ſecurity of theſe 
acts, that he obliged the lords and commons to ſwear anew to 
them on the croſs of Canterbury i ; and he foon after procured a bull 
from the pope, by which they were, as he imagined, perpetually ſecured 
and eſtabliſhed k. The parliamemt, on the other hand, conferred on him 
far hfe the duties on wool, wool-fells, and leather, and granted him, be- 
ſides, a ſubſidy of one-tenth and a half, and one fifteenth and a half. They 
alſo reverſed the attainder of Treſilian and the other judges ; and, with 
the approbation of the preſent judges, declared the anſwers, for which 


1398. 
33th Jan. 


t Cotton; p. 399, 400. Dugdale, vol. i ii. p. 17I, 
* Walſing. p. 355. 
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theſe magiſtrates had been impeached, to be juſt and legal !: And they 
carried ſo far their retroſpeR, as to reverſe, on the petition of lord Spen- 
ſer, earl of Gloceſter, the attainder pronounced againſt the two Spenſers 
in the reign of Edward II. * The ancient hiſtory of England is nothing 
but a catalogue of reverſals : Every thing is in fluctuation and movement: 
One faction is continually undoing what was eſtabliſhed by another: And 
the multiplied oaths, which each party exacted for the ſecurity of the pre · 
ſent acts, betray a perpetual conſciouſneſs of their inſtability. | 

Tus parliament, before they were diſſolved, elected a committee of twelve 
lords and fix commoners a, whom they inveſted with the whole power both 
of lords and commons, and endowed with full authority to finiſh all bufineſs, 
which had been laid before the houſes, and which they had not had leiſure 
to bring to a concluſion 9. This was an unuſual conceſſion ; and though 
it was limited in the object, might, either immediately or as a precedent, 
have proved dangerous to the conſtitution : But the cauſe of that extra- 
ordinary meaſure was an event ſingular and unexpected, which engaged 
the attention of the parliament. 

AxTtx the deſtruction of the duke of Gloceſter and the heads of that 
party, a miſunderſtanding broke out among thoſe uoblemen, who had join» 
ed in the proſecution ; and the king wanted either authority ſufficient to 
appeaſe it, or foreſight to prevent it. The duke of Hereford appeared in 
parliament, and accuſcd the duke of Norfolk of having ſpoken to him, is 
private, many ſlanderous words of the king, and of having imputed to that 
prince an intention of ſubverting and deſtroying many of his principal no- 
bility v. Norfolk denied the charge; gave Hereford the lye, and offered 
to prove his own innocence by duel. The challenge was accepted : The 
time and place of combat were appointed: And as the event of this impor- 
tant trial by arms might require the interpoſition of legiſlative authority, 
the parliament thought it more ſuitable to delegate their power to a com- 
mittee,than to prolong the ſeſſion beyond the uſual time, which cuſtom and 
general convenience had preſcribed to it 4. 

I 

| Statutes at Large, 21 Rich, II. 7 m Cotton, p. 37% 

The names of the commiſſioners were, the dukes of Lancaſter, York, Albemarle, Sur- 
rey, and Exeter; the marquis of Dorſet; the earls of March, Saliſbury, Northumberland, 
Gloceſter, Wincheſter, and Wiltſhire ; John Buſley, Henry Green, John Ruſſel, Robert 
Teyne, Henry Chelmeſwicke, and John Golofre. It is to be remarked, that the duke of 


Lancaſter always concurred with the reſt in all their proceedings, even in the baniſh» 
ment of his ſon, which was afterwards ſo much complained of. 

o Cotton, p. 372. Walſing. p. 355- Cotton, p. 372%. Parliamentary 
Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 490. ; 

lu the firſt year of Henry VI. when the authority of parliament was great, and when 
that aſſembly could leaſt be ſuſpeRed of lying under violence, a like concefſion was made 
to the privy council, from like motives of convenience. See Cotton, p. 464. 
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Tus duke of Hereford was certainly very little delicate in the point of 
honour, when he revealed a private converſation to the ruin of the perſon 
who had entruſted him; and we may thence be more inclined to believe 
the duke of Norfolk's denial, than the other's aſſeveration. But Norfolk 
had in theſe tranſactions betrayed an equal negle& of honour, which brings 
him entirely on a level with his antagoniſt. Though he had publicly 
Joined with the duke of Gloceſter and his party in all the former acts of 
violence againſt the king; and his name ſtands among the appellants who 
accuſed the duke of Ireland and the other minifters; yet was he not aſha- 
med publicly to impeach his former aſſociates, for the very crimes which 
he had concurred with them in committing : and his name encreaſes the 
liſt of thoſe appellants who brought them to a trial. Such were the prin. 
ciples and practices of thoſe ancient knights and barons during the prev. 
lence of the ariſtocratical government, and the reign of chivalry. 

Tux liſts for this deciſion of truth and right were appointed at Coven 

try before the king: All the nobility of England bandied into parties, 
and adhered either to the one duke or the other: The whole nation was 
held in ſuſpence with regard to the event : But when the two champions 
appeared in the field, accoutred for the combat, the king interpoſed, to 
prevent both the preſent effuſion of ſuch noble blood, and the future conſe 
quences of the quarrel, By the advice and authority of the parliamentary 
commiſſioners he ſtopped the duel; and to ſhow his impartiality, he order. 
ed, by the ſame authority, both the combatants to leave the kingdom! 
aſſigning one country for the place of Norfolk's exile, which he declared 
perpetual z another for that of Hereford, which he limited to ten years. 
4 HersForD gas a man of great prudence and command of temper ; and 
he behaved himſelf with ſo much ſubmiſſion in theſe delicate circumſtances, 
that the king, before his departure, promiſed to ſhorten the term of his 
exile four years; and he alſo granted him letters patent, by which he wa 
empowered, in caſe any inheritance ſhould in the interval accrue to him, to 
enter immediately in poſſeſſion, and to poſtpone the doing of homage til 
his return. 

| ls Tat weakneſs and fluctuation of Richard's counſels appeu 
Baniſhment no Where more evident than in the conduct of this affair. No 
ny ſooner had Hereford left the kingdom, than the king's jealou!y 
Hereford, Of the power and riches of that prince's family revived; and 

he was ſenſible, that, by Gloceſter's death, he had only rems- 
ved a counterpoiſe to the Lancaſtrian intereſt, which was now become for 
midable to his crown and kingdom. Being informed, that Hereford had 
entered into a treaty of marriage with the daughter of the duke of Berry, 
uncle to the French king, he determined to prevent the finiſhing of an al 


Cotton, p. 380, Walſingham, p. 356. 
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liance, which would ſo much extend the intereſt of his couſin in foreign 
countries; and he ſent over the earl of Saliſbury to Paris with a commil- 
hon for that purpoſe. The death of the duke of Lancaſter, which 1399. 

happened ſoon after, called upon him to take new reſolutions with 34 Feb. 


regard to that opulent ſucceſſion. The preſent duke, in conſequence of 


the king's patent, deſired to be put in poſſeſſion of the eſtate and juriſdic- 
tions of his father : But Richard, afraid of ſtrengthening the hands of a 
man, whom he had already ſo much offended, applied to the parliamentary 
commiſſioners, and perſuaded them, that this affair was but an appendage 
to that buſineſs which the parliament had delegated to them. By their 
authority he revoked his letters patent, and retained poſſeſſion of the eſtate 
of Lancaſter : And by the ſame authority, he ſeized and tried the duke's 
attorney, who had procured and inſiſted on the letters, and he had him 
condemned hs a traitor, for faithfully executing that truſt to his maſter 5, 
An extravagant act of power! even though the king changed, in favour of 
the attorney, the penalty of death into that of baniſhment. 

Hexxy, the new duke of Lancaſter, had acquired, by his conduct and 
abilities, the eſteem of the public; and having ſerved with diſtinction a- 
gainſt the infidels in Lithuania, he had joined to his other praiſes thoſe of 
picty and valour, virtues which have at all times a great influence over 
mankind, and were, during thoſe ages, the qualities chiefly held in eſtima- 
tion r. He was connected with moſt of the principal nobility by blood, 
alliance, or friendſhip ; and as the injury, done him by the king, might in 
its conſequences affect all of them, he eaſily brought them, by a ſenſe of 
common intereſt, to take part in his reſentment, The people, who muſt 
have an object of affection, who found nothing in the king's perſon, which 
they could love or revere, and who were even dif; with many parts 
of his conduct u, eaſily transferred to Henry thats a ment, which the 
death of the duke of Gloceſter had left without any fixed direction. His 
misfortunes were lamented ; the injuſtice, which he had ſuffered, was 
complained of; and all men turned their eyes towards him, as the only 
perſon that could retrieve the loſt bonour of the nation, or redreſs the 
ſuppoſed abuſes in the government. 

Wire ſuch were the Ciſpoſitions of the people, Richard , 309. 
had the imprudence to embark for Ireland, in order to revenge Return of 
the death of his couſin, Roger earl of Marche, the preſumptive Henry. 

»Tyrrel, vol. iii part 2. p. 991. from the records. t Wa ſingham, p. 343- 

v He levied fines upon thoſe who had ten years before joined the duke of Gloceſſ r 
and his party: They were obliged to pay him money before he would allow them the 
benefit of the indemnity ; aud in the aiticles of charge againſt bim, it is aſſerted, that 
tie payment of one fine did vor ſuffice. It is indeed likely, that his miniſters would a- 
buſe the power put into their hands; and this grievance extended to very many people. 
Hiſtorjans agree in repreſenting this pra d ice a+ 3 great oppreſſion, See Orterbourne, p. 
199. g 
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heir of the crown, who had lately been ſlain in a ſkirmiſh by the natives; 
and he thereby leſt the kingdom of England open to the attempts of his 
1399 provoked and ambitious enemy. Henry, embarking at Nant: 
4th July. with a retinue of fixty perſons, among whom were the arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury and the young earl of Arundel, nephew to that pre. 
late, landed at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire ; and was immediately joined by 
the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, two of the muſt potent 
barons in England. He here took a ſolemn oath, that he had no other 
purpoſe in this invaſion, than to recover the dutchy of Lancaſter, unjuſt- 
ly detained from him ; and he invited all his friends in England, and all 
lovers of their country, to ſecond him in this reaſonable and moderate pre. 
tenſion, Every place was in commotion : The malcontents in all quarters 
flew to arms: London diſcovered the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of its diſpoſi- 
tion to mutiny and rebellion : And Henry's army encreaſing on every 
day's march, ſoon amounted to the number of 60, oo0 combatants, 


Tax duke of York was left guardian of the realm; a place 
General i to which his birth entitled him, but which both his flender 
abilities, and his natural connections with the duke of Lan- 
caſter, rendered him utterly incapable of filling in ſach a dangerous emer. 
gency. Such of the chief nobility as were attached to the crown, and 
could either have ſeconded the guardian's good intentions, or have oyer- 
awed his infidelity, had attended the king into Ireland ; and the efforts 
of Richard's friends were every where more feeble than thoſe of his 
enemies. The duke of York, however, appointed the rendezvous of his 
forces at St. Albans, and ſoon affembled an army of 40, ooo men; but 
found them entirely deſtitute of zeal and attachment to the royal cauſe, 
and more inclined to join the party of the rebels. He hearkened there- 
fore very readily to a meſſage from Henry, who entreated him not to op- 
poſe a loyal and humble ſupplicant in the recovery of his legal patrimony ; 
and the guardian even declared publicly that he would ſecond his ne- 
phew in ſo reaſonable a requeſt. His army embraced with acclamations 
the ſame meaſures ; and the duke of Lancaſter, reinforced by them, was 
now entirely maſter of the kingdom. He haſtened to Briſtol, into which 
ſome of the king's miniſters had thrown themſelves, and ſoon obliging 
that place to ſurrender, he yielded to the popular wiſhes, and without 
giving them a trial, ordered the earl of Wiltſhire, Sir John Buſſy, and Sir 
Henry Green, whom he there took priſoners, to be led to immediate ex- 
ecution. 


Tux king, receiving intelligence of this invaſion and inſurrection, haſten- 
ed over from Ireland, and landed in Milford Haven with a body of 20,000 


men: But even this army ſo much inferior to the enemy, was either over- 


awed by the general combination of the kingdom, or ſeized with the 
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ſame ſpirit of diſaffection; and they gradually deſerted him, till he found 
that he had not above 6000 men who followed his ſtandard. It appear- 
ed, therefore, neceſſary to retire ſecretly from this ſmall body, which ſerv- 
ed only to expoſe him to danger; and he fled to the iſle of Angleſea, 
where he purpoſed to embark either for Ireland or France, and there await 
the favourable opportunities, which the return of his ſubjects to a ſenſe 
of duty, or their future diſcontents againſt the duke of Lancaſter, would 
probably afford him. Henry, ſenſible of the danger, ſent to bim the earl 
of Northumberland with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of loyalty and ſubmiſſion 
and that nobleman, by treachery and falſe oaths, made himſelf maſter of 
the king's perſon, and carried him to his enemy at Flint Caſtle, , 309. 
Richard was conducted to London, by the duke of Lancaſter, * Sept. 
who was there received with the acclamations of the mutinous populace. 
t is pretended, that the recorder met him on the road; and in the name 
of the city, entreated him, for the public ſafety, to put Richard to death, 
with all his adherents who were priſoners * ; but the duke prudently de- 
termined to make many others participate in his guilt, before he would 
proceed to thoſe extremities. For this purpoſe, he iſſued writs of elec- 
tion in the king's name, and appointed the immediate meeting of a par- 
lament at Weſtminſter. Os + 

Svcu of the peers as were moſt devoted to the king, were either fled or 
impriſoned ; and no opponents, even among the barons, dared to appear 
againſt Henry, amidſt that ſcene of outrage and violence, which commonly 
attends revolutions, eſpecially in England during thoſe turbulent ages. It 
is alſo eaſy to imagine, that a houſe of commons, elected during this uni- 
rerfal ferment, and this triumph of the Lancaſtrian party, would be ex- 
tremely attached to that cauſe, and ready to ſecond every ſuggeſtion of 
their leaders. That order, being as yet of too little weight to ſtem the 
torrent, was always carried along with it, and ſerved only to encreaſe the 
nolence, which the public intereſt required it ſhouldendeavour to controul. 
The duke of Lancaſter, therefore, ſenſible that he ſhould be 20 
entirely maſter, began to carry his views to the crown itſelf ; Depolition, 
and he deliberated with his partizans concerning the moſt pro- * 
per means of effecting his daring purpoſe, He firſt extorted a reſignation 
from Richard *; but as he knew that this deed would plainly appear the 
reſult of force aud fear, be alſo purpoſed, notwithſtanding the 2805 Sept. 
danger of the precedent to himſelf and his poſterity, to have 
bim ſolemnly depoſed?in parliament, for his pretended tyranny and miſcon- 
duct. A charge, conſiſting of thirty-three articles, was accordingly drawn 
up againſt him, and preſented to that aſſembly ?. 


„ Walſingharg, * Knyghton, p. 2744. Otterbourne, p. 212. Y Tyrrsl, 
vol. ii. part 2 p. 1008, from the records. Knyghton, p. 4746. Otterbourne, p. 214. 
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It we examine theſe articles, which are expreſſed with extreme acrimony 
againſt Richard, we ſhall find that, except ſome raſh ſpeeches which ar, 
imputed to him *, and of whoſe reality, as they are faid to have paſſed in 
private converſation, we may reaſonably entertain ſome doubt ; the chief 
amount of the charge is contained in his violent conduct during the two laf 
years of his reign, and naturally divides itſelf into two principal heads, 
The firſt and moſt conſiderable is the revenge which he took on the princes 
and great barons, who had formerly uſurped, and ſtill perſevered in con. 
trouling and threatening, his authority the ſecond is the violation of the 
laws and general privileges of his people. But the former, however irre. 
gular in many of its circumſtances, was fully ſupported by auchorityof par. 
liament ; and was but a copy of the violence which the princes and baron 
themſelves, during their former triumph, had exerciſed againſt him and his 
party. The detention of Lancaſter's eſtate was, properly ſpeaking, a re. 
vocation, by parhamentary authority, of a grace, which the king himſelf 
had formerly granted him. The murder of Gloceſter (for the ſecret exe. 
cution, however merited, of that prince, certainly deſerves this appellation) 
was a private deed, formed not any precedent, and implied not any uſurped 


or arbitrary power of the crown, which could juſtly give umbrage to the 


people. It really proceeded from a defe& of power in the king, rather 
than from his ambition ; and proves that, inſtead of being dangerous to 
the conſlitution, he poſſeſſed not even the authority neceſſary for the exe- 
cution of the laws. ; 

CoNnCERNING the ſecond head of accuſation, as it moſtly conſiſts of gene. 
ral facts, as framed by Richard's itiveterate enemies, and was never allowed 
to be anſwered by him or his friends, it is more difficult to form a judgement, 
The greater part of theſe grievances, imputed to Richard, ſeems to be the 
exertion of arbitrary prerogatives ; ſuch as the diſpenſing power *, levying 
purveyance b, employing the marſhal's court *, extorting loans d, granting 
protections from law-ſuits © ; prerogatives which, though often complained 
of, had often been exerciſed by his predeceſſors, and till continued to be ſo 
by his ſucceſſors. But whether his irregular acts of this kind were more 
frequent, and injudicious, and violent than uſual, or were only laid hold of 
and exaggerated by the ſactions to which the weakneſs of his reign had 


given birth, we are not able, at this diſtance, to determine with certainty. 


There is, however, one circumſtance in which his conduct is viſibly differ- 
ent from that of his grandfather: He is not accuſed of having impoſed one 


arbitrary tax, without conſent of parliament, during his, whole reign* : 


* Art. 16. 26. bid. 13. 17. 18. b Ibid. 22. © bid. 27 

d bid. 24. © Ibid 16. | 

f We learn from Cotton, p. 362. that the king, by his chancellor, told the commons, 
that they were sunderly bound ts bim, and namely in forbearing to charge them with diemes and ff 
teens, the which be meant nv more ſe charge them in bis own Fertan. Theſe words no men 
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Scarcely a year paſſed during the reign of Edward, which was free from 
complaints with regard to this dangerous exertion of authority, But, per- 
haps the aſcendant which Edward had acquired over the people, together 
with his great prudence, enabled him to make a uſe very advantageous to 
his ſubjects of this and other arbitrary prerogatives, and rendered them a 
ſmaller grievance in his hands, than a leſs abſolute authority in thoſe of his 
grandſon, This is a point which it would be raſh for us to decide poſitive- 
ly on either ſide ; but it is certain, that a charge drawn up by the duke of 
Lancaſter, and aſſented to by a parliament, ſituated in thoſe circumſtances, 
forms no manner of preſumption with regard to the unuſual irregularity or 
violence of the king's conduct in this particular 8. 


Waex the charge againſt Richard was preſented to the parliament, 
though it was liable, almoſt in every article, to objections, it was not can- 
vaſſed, nor examined, nor diſputed ia either houſe, and ſeemed to be recei- 
ved with univerſal approbation. One man alone, the biſhop of Carliſle, 
had the courage, amidit this general diſloyalty and violence, to appear in 
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defence of his unhappy malter, and to plead his cauſe againſt all the power 


of the prevailing party. Though ſome topics, employed by that virtuous 
prelate, may ſeem to favour too much the doctrine of paſſive obedience, 
and to make too large a facrifice of the rights of mankind ; he was na- 
turally puſhed into that extreme by his abhorrence of the preſent licentious 
factions; and ſuch intrepidity, as well as diſintereſtedneſs of behaviour, proves 
that whatever his ſpeculative principles were, his heart was elevated far 
above the meanneſs and abject ſubmiſſion of a flave. He repreſented to the 
parliament, that all the abuſes of government which could juſtly be imputed 
to Richard, inſtead of amounting to tyranny, were merely the reſult of error, 
youth or miſguided counſel, and admitted of a remedy, more eaſy and ſa- 
lutary, than a total ſubverſion of the conſtitution. That even had they 
been much more violent and dangerous than they really, were, they had 
chiefly proceeded from former examples of refiſtance, which making the 
prince ſenſible of his precarious ſituation, had obliged him to eſtabliſh his 
throne by irregular and arbitrary expedients. That a rebellious diſpoſi- 
tion in ſubjects was the principal cauſe of tyranny in kings: Laws could 
never ſecure the ſubject, which did not give ſecurity to the ſovereign : 
And if the maxim of inviolable loyalty, which formed the baſis of the 
Engliſh government, were once rejected, the privileges belonging to the 
leveral orders of the ftate, inſtead of being fortified by that licentiouſneſs, 
would thereby loſe the ſureſt foundation of their force and ftability. That 
the parliamentary depoſition of Edward II. far from making a precedent 


allude to the practice of his predeceſſors :,He had not himſelf impoſcd any arbitrary taxes : 
Even the parliament, in the article of his depoſition, though they complain of heavy 
at, affirm not that they were impoſed illegal'y or by arbitrary will, 

b Sce note I at the end of the volume. - * 
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which could controul this maxim, was only an example of ſucceſsful vio- 
lence ; and it was ſufficiently to be lamented, that crimes were ſo often 
committed in the world, without eſtabliſhing principles which might juſ. 
tify and authorize them. That even that precedent, falſe and dangerous 
as it was, could never warrant the preſent exceſſes, which were ſo much 
greater, and which would entail diſtraction and miſery on the nation, to 
the lateſt poſterity. That the ſucceſſion, at leaſt, of the crown, was then 
preſerved inviolate : The lineal heir was placed on the throne : And the 
people had an opportunity, by their legal obedience to him, of making 
atonement for the violence which they had committed againſt his predeceſ. 
ſor. That a deſcendant of Lionel duke of Clarence, the elder brother 
of the late duke of Lancaſter, had been declared in parliament ſucceſſor to 
the crown: He had left poſterity : And their title, however it might be 
overpowered by preſent force and faction, could never be obliterated from 
the minds of the people. That if the turbulent diſpoſition alone of the 
nation had overturned the well-eſtabliſhed throne of ſo good a prince as 
Richard; what bloody commotions mult enſue, when the ſame cauſe was 
united to the motive of reſtoring the legal and undoubted heir to his au- 
thority ? That the new government, intended to be eſtabliſhed, would 
ſtand on no principle ; and would ſcarcely retain any pretence, by which 
it could challenge the obedience of men of ſenſe and virtue. That the claim 
of lineal deſcent was ſo groſs as ſcarcely to deceive the moſt ignorant of 
the populace : Conqueſt could never be pleaded by a rebel againſt his ſove- 
reign : The conſent of the people had no authority in.a monarchy not de- 
rived from conſent, but eſtabliſhed by hereditary right ; and however the 
nation might be juſtified in depoſing the miſguided Richard, it could ne- 


ver have any reaſon for ſetting aſide his lawful heir and ſucceſſor, who was 


plainly innocent. And that the duke of Lancaſter would give them but a 
bad ſpecimen of the legal moderation, which might be expected from his 
future government, if he added to the crime of his paſt rebellion, the guilt 
of excluding the family, which, both by right of blood and by declaration 
of parliament, would, in caſe of Richard's demiſe, or voluntary reſignation, 
have been received as the undoubted heirs of the monarchy b. 

ALL the circumſtances of this event, compared to thoſe which attended 
the late revolution in 1688, ſhow the difference between a great and civi- 
lized nation, deliberately vindicating its eſtabliſhed privileges, and a turbu- 
lent and barbarous ariſtocracy, plunging headlong from the extremes of one 
faction into thoſe of another. This noble freedom of the biſhop of Car- 


lille, inſtead of being applauded, was not ſo much as tolerated : He was 


immediately arreſted, by order of the duke of Lancaſter, and ſent a priſo- 
ner to the Abbey of St. Albans, No farther debate was attempted ; 


h Sir John Heywarde, p. 10T, 
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Thirty-three long articles of charge were, in one meeting, voted againſt | 
Richard; and voted unanimouſly by the ſame peers and prelates, who, a 
little before had, voluntarily and unanimouſly, authoriſed thoſe very acts of 
violence, of which they now complained. That prince was depoſed by the 
ſuffrages of both houſes ; and the throne being now vacant, the duke of 
Lancaſter ſtepped forth, and having croſſed himſelf on the forehead, and 
on the breaſt, and called upon the name of Chriſt, he pronounced theſe 
words, which we ſhall give in the original language, becauſe of their ſin- 
purity: 

In the name of Fadher, Son, and Holy Ghoft, I Henry of Lancaſter, challenge 
the rewme of Tnglande, and the croun, with all the membres and appurtenances : 
al; I that am deſcendit by right line of the blode, coming fro the gude king Henry 
therde, and throge that right that God of his grace hath ſent me, with helpe of kyn, 
and of my frendes to recover it ;. the euhich rewme aua in point to be ondone by de- 
faut of governance, and ondoying of the gude lawes x. 

Ix order to underſtand this ſpeech, it muſt be obſerved, that there was a 
filly tory, received among ſome of the loweſt vulgar, that Edmond, earl of 
Lancaſter, ſon of Henry III., was really the elder brother of Edward I.; 
but that, by reaſon of ſome deformity in his perſon, he had been poſtpo- 
ned in the ſucceſſion, and his younger brother impoſed on the nation in his 
ſtead. As the preſent duke of Lancaſter inherited from Edmond by his 
mother, this genealogy made him the true heir of the monarchy ; and it is 
therefore infinuated in Henry's ſpeech : But the abſurdity was too groſs to 
be openly avowed either by him, or by the parliament, The eaſe is the 


ſame with regard to his right of conqueſt : He was a ſubject who rebelled _ 


agaiaſt his ſovereign: He entered the kingdom with a retinue of no more 
than ſixty perſons : He could not therefore be the conqueror of England 
and this right is accordingly infinuated, not avowed. Still there 1s a third 
claim derived from his merits in ſaving the nation from tyranny and oppreſ- 
lion ; and this claim is alſo infinuated : But as it ſeemed, by its nature, bet- 
ter calculated as a reaſon for his being eee king by a free choice, than for 
giving an immediate right of poſſeſſion, he durſt not ſpeak openly even on 
this head; and to obviate any notion of election, he challenged the crown 
a5 his due, either by acquiſition or inheritance. The whole forms ſuch 2 
piece of jargon and nonſenſe, as is almoſt without example: No objection, 
however, was made to it in parliament : The unanimous voice of lords and 
commons placed Henry an the throne ; He became king, nobody could tell 
how or wherefore : The title of the houſe of Marche, formerly recognized 
by parliament, was neither invalidated nor repealed ; but paſſed over in 
total ſilence : And as a concern for the liberties of the people ſeems to 
laye had no hand in this revolution, their right to diſpoſe of the govern- 


i Cotton, p. 389 k Koyghten ſp. 277. 
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ment, as well as all their other privileges, was left preciſely on the ſame 
footing as before. But Henry having, when he claimed the crown, drop. 
ped ſome obſcure hint concerning conqueſt, which, it was thought, might 
endanger theſe privileges, he ſoon aſter made a public declaration, that he 


did not thereby intend to deprive any other of his franchiſes or liberties; 


Which was the only circumſtance, where we ſhall find meaning or common 
ſenſe, in all theſe tranſactions. 


1 Tas ſubſequent events diſcover the ſame headlong violence 
6th Ot. of conduct, and the ſame rude notions of civil government, 
The depoſition of Richard diſſolved the parhament ; It was ne. 

ceſſary to ſummon a new one: And Henry in fix days after, called to. 
gether, without any new election, the ſame members: and this aſſembly 
he denominated a new parliament. They were employed in the uſul 
taſk of reverſing every deed of the oppoſite party. All the acts of the 
laſt parliament of Richard, which had been confirmed by their oaths 
and by a papal bull, were abrogated : All the acts which had paſſed in 


the parliament where Gloceiter prevailed, which had alſo been confirmed 


by their oaths, but which had been abrogated by Richard, were now e- 
ſtabliſhed n; The anſwers of Treſilian, and the other judges, which a par 
liament had annulled, but which a new parliament, and new judges, hal 
approved, here received a ſecond condemnation. The peers who had ae. 
cuſed Gloceſter, Arundel, and Warwic, and who had received higher ti- 
tles for that piece of ſervice, were all of them degraded from their ney 


dignities: Even the practice of proſecuting appeals in parliament, which 


bore the air of a violent confederacy againſt an individual, rather than of a 
legal indictment, was wholly aboliſhed ; and trials were reſtored to the 
courſe of common law a. The natural effect of this conduct was to ren- 
der the people giddy with ſuch rapid and perpetual changes, and to 
make them loſe all notions of right and wrong in the meaſures of goveri- 
ment. 


Tus earl of Northumberland made a motion, in the houſ: 
of peers, with regard to the unhappy prince whom they had de. 
poſed. He aſked them what advice they would give the king for the fi- 
ture treatment of him ; ſince Henry was reſolved to ſpare his life. They 
unanimouſly replied, that he ſhould be impriſoned under a ſecure guard, 
in ſome ſecret place, and ſhould be deprived of all commerce with any of 
his friends or partizans. It was eaſy to foreſee, that he wou!d not long 
remain alive in the hands of ſuch barbarous and ſanguinary ent 
mies. Hiſtorians difier with regard to the manner in which he was mut- 
dered. It was long the prevailing opinion, that Sir Piers Exton, aud 


23d Od. 


I Knyghton, p. 2779. Otterbourne, p. 220. ® Cotton, p. 390. * Henry LV, cap. 10 
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others of his guards, fell upon him in the caſtle of Pomtret, Ifurder + 
where he was confined, and diſpatched him with their the king. 
Lalherts, But it is more probable, that be was ſtarved to death ig 
priſon ; and after all ſuſtenance was denied him, he prolonged bis un- 
happy life, it is ſaid, for a fortnight, before he reached the end of his mi- 
fries, This account is more conſiſtent with the ſtory, that his body 
was expoſed in public, and that no marks of violence were obſerved up- 
on it, He died in the thirty -fourth year of his age, and the twenty-third 
of his reign, He left no poſterity, either legitimate or illegitimate, 


Ari the writers, who have tranſmitted to us the hiſtory of RECAP; . 
Richard lived during the reigns of the Lancaſtrian princes z my Tis 
and candor requires, that we ſhould not give entire credit to 
the reproaches which they have thrown upon his memory. But after 
making all proper allowances, he {ill appears to have been a weak prince, 
and unſit for goverament, leſs for want of natural parts and capacity, than 
of ſolid judgment and good education, He was violent in his temper z. 
profuſe in his expence ; fond of idle ſhew and magnificence ; devoted to 
favourites ; and addicted to pleaſure ; Paſhons, all of them, the moſt in- 
conſiſtent with a prudent economy, and conſequently dangerous in a limi- 
ted and mixed government. Had he poſſeſſed the talents of gaining, 
aud {till more thoſe of overawing, his great barons, he might have eſca« 
ped all the inisfortunes of his reign, and been allowed to carry much far- 
ther his oppreſſions over the people, if he really was guilty of any, with- 
out their daring to rebel, or even to murmur againſt him, But 
when the grandees were tempted, by his want of prudence and of vigour, 
to reſiſt his authority, and execute the moſt violent euterprizes upon him, 
he was naturally led to ſeek an opportunity of- retaliation z juſtice was ne- 


glefted ; the lives of the chief nobility were ſacrificed ; and all theſe enor- 


mities ſeem to have proceeded leſs from a ſettled deſiga of eſtabliſhing ar- 
bitrary power, than from the inſolence of victory, and the neceſſities of 
the king's ſituation. The manners indeed of the age were the chief 
ſource of ſuch violence : Laws, which were feebly executed in peacea- 
vic times, loſt all their authority during public convulſions: Both parties 
were alike guilty : Or if any difference may be remarked between them, 
ve ſhall find that the authority of the crown, being more legal, was com- 
monly carried, when it prevailed, to leſs deſperate extremities than was 
that of the ariſtocracy, | | : 

Ox comparing the condu& and events of this reign, with thoſe of 
the preceding, we ſhall find equal reaſon to admire Edward, and to 
blame Richard; but the circumſtance of oppoſition, ſurely, will not lie 
iu the ſtrict regard paid by the former to national privileges, and the 


deglect of them by the latter. On the contrary, the prince of ſmall a- 
Vor. II. K | 
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bilities, as he felt his want of power, ſeems to have been more moderate 
in this reſpect than the other. Every parliament, aſſembled during the 
reign of Edward, remonſtrates againſt the exertion of ſome arbitrary pre, 
rogative or other: We hear not any complaints of that kind during 

the reign of Richard, till the aſſembling of his laſt parliament, which wa 
ſummoned by his inveterate enemies, which dethroned him, which framed 


their complaints during the time. of the moſt furious convulſions, aud 
whoſe teſtimony muſt therefore have, on that account, much leſs authority 
with every equitable judge . Both theſe princes experienced the en- 
croachments of the Great upon their authority. Edward, reduced to 
neceſſities, was obliged to make an expreſs bargain with his parliament, 
and to ſell ſome of his prerogatives for preſent ſupply ; but as they ver 
acquainted with his genins and capacity, they ventured not to demand 
any exorbitant conceſſions, or ſuch as were incompatible with regal and ſore. 
reign power : The weakneſs of Richard tempted the parliament to extort x 
commiſſion, which, in a manner, dethroned the prince, and transferred the 
ſceptie into the hands of the nobility, The events of theſe encroach- 
ments were alſo fuitable to the character of each. Edward had no ſooner 
gotten the ſapply, than he departed from the engagements which had in- 
duced the parliament to grant it ; he openly told his people, that he had 
but diſembled with them when he ſeemed to make them theſe conceſſions ; 
and he reſumed and retained all his prerogatives. But Richard, becauſe 
he was detected in conſulting and deliberating with the judges on the lay- 
fulneſs of reſtoring the conſtitution, found his barons immediately in arms 
againſt bim ; was deprived of his liberty ; ſaw his favourites, his miniſters, 
his tytor, butchered before his face, or baniſhed and attainted ; and was 
obliged to give way to all this violence. There cannot be a more remarki- 
ble contraſt between the fortunes of twp princes : It were happy for ſo- 


. eicty did this contraſt always depend on the juſtice or injuſtice of the me 


ſures which men embrace; and not rather on the different degrees of pru- 
dence and vigour with which thoſe meaſures are ſupported. 
Turn was a ſenſible decay of eccleſiaſtical authority during 

Mit 4 this period. The diſguſt, which the laity had received from 
opsrranſat- the numerous uſurpations both of the court of Rome, and uf 
tions during 
this reign. their own clergy, had very much weaned the kingdom from fu 

perſtition ; and ſtrong ſymptoms appeared, from time to time 
of x general deſire to ſhake off the bondage of the Romiſh church. In 
the committee of eighteen, to whom Richard's laſt parliament delegated 
their whole power, there is not the name of one ecclehaſtic to be found; 3 
neglect which is almdſt without example, while the * religion ſub- 


ited in England b. 


o Peruſe, in this view, the abridgment of the records, by Sir Robert Cotton, 
during thoſe two reigns, P See note [K] at the end of the volume, 
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Tat averſion entertained againft the eſtabliſhed church ſoon found prin. 
eiples and tenets and. reaſonings, by which it could juſtify and ſupport it. 
ſelf. John Wickliffe, a ſecular prieſt, educated at Oxford, began is the 
latter end of Edward III. to fpread the doctrine of reformation by h 
diſcourſes, fermons and writings; and he made many diſcourſes a- 
mong men of all ranks and ſtations. He ſeems to have been a man of 
parts and learning; and has the honour of being the firſt perſon in Eu- 
rope, that publicly called in queſtion thoſe principles, which had uni- 
verſally paſſed for certain and undiſputed during ſo mauy ages. Wiekliffe 
himſelf, as well as his diſciples, who received the name of Wickliffites, or 
Lollards, was diſtinguiſhed by a great auſterity of life and manners; a 
circumſtance common to almoſt all thoſe who dogmatize in any new way z 
both becauſe men, who draw to them the attention of the public, and ex- 
poſe themſelves to the odium of great multitudes, are obliged to be very 
guarded in their conduct, and becauſe few, who have a ſtrong propenſity 
to pleaſure or buſineſs, will enter upon ſo difficult and laborious an under. 
taking. The doctrines of Wiekliffe, being derived from his ſearch into 
the ſcriptures and into ecclefiaſtical antiquity, were nearly the ſame with 
thoſe which were propagated by the reformers in the ſixteenth; century: 
He only carried ſome of them farther than was done by the more ſober 
part of theſe reformers, He denied the doctrine of the real preſence, the 


ſupremacy of the church of Rome, the merit of monaſtic vows : He main» | 


tained, that the ſcriptures were the fole rule of faith; that the churoh 
was dependant on the ſtate, and ſhould be reformed by it; that the clergy 


ought to poſſeſs no eſtates; that the begging friars were a nuiſance, and ought 


not to be ſupported ; that the numerous ceremonies of the church were 
hurtful to true piety : He aſſerted, that oaths were unlawful, that domi- 
nion was founded in grace, that every thing was ſubje& to fate and deſ- 


tiny, and that all men were preordained either to eternal ſalvation or re- 


probation”, From the whole of his doctrines, Wickliffe appears to have 
been ſtrongly tinQured with enthuſiaſm, and to have been thereby the bet- 
ter qualified to oppoſe a church, whoſe chief characteriſtic is ſuperſtition. 


Tus propagation of theſe principles gave great alarm to the clergy ; 
ad a bull was ifſued by pope Gregory XI. for taking Wickliffe into cuſ. 
tody, and examining into the ſcope of his opinions . Courteney, biſhop 
of London, cited him before his tribunal ; but the reformer had now ac- 
quired powerful protectors, who ſcreened him from the ecclefiaſtical juriſ- 
diction, The duke of Lancaſter, who then governed the kingdom, en- 
couraged the principles of Wickliffe ; and he made no ſcruple, as well as 


lord Piercy, the mareſchal, to appear openly in court with him, in order 


K 2 | 
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to give him countenance upon his trial: He even inſiſted, that Wicklif: 
ſhould fit in the biſhop's preſence, while bis principles were examined: 
Courteney exclaimed againſt the inſult: The Londoners, thinking their 
prelate affronted, attacked the duke and mareſchal, who eſcaped from thei; 
hands with ſome difficulty. And the populace, ſoon after, broke into 
the houſes of both theſe noblemen, threatened their perſons and plunder- 
ed their goods. The biſhop of London had the merit of appeafing their 
fury and reſentment. | 
Put duke of Lancaſter, however, ſtil} continued his protection to 
Wickliffe, during the minority of Richard ; and the principles of that re. 
former had ſo far propagated themſelves, that, when the pope ſent to Ox. 
ford a new bull againſt theſe doctrines, the univerfity deliberated for ſome 
time, whether they ſhould receive the bull; and they never took any yi. 
gorous meaſures in conſequence of the papal orders u. Even the populace 
of London were at length brought to entertain favourable ſentiments of 
this reformer ; When he was cited before a ſynod at Lambeth, they broke 
into the aſſembly, and ſo overawed the prelates, who found both the peo. 
ple and-the court againſt them, that they diſmifſed him without any far- 
ther cenfure. 

Tax clergy, we may well believe, were more wanting in power than is 
inclination to puniſh this new hereſy, which ſtruck at all their credit, poſ- 
ſeffions, and authority. But there was hitherto no law in England by 
which the ſecular arm was authoriſed to fupport orthodoxy ; and the eccle. 
ſiaſties endeavoured to ſupply the defect by an extraordinary and unwar- 
rantable artifice. In the year 1381, there was an act paſſed, requiring 
ſheriffs to apprehend the preachers of hereſy and their abettors ; but this 
ſtatute had been ſurreptitiouſſy obtained by the clergy, and had the for- 
mality of an enrolment without the conſent of the commons. In the ſub- 
ſequent ſeſſion the lower houfe complained of the fraud; affirmed, that 
they had no intention to bind themſelves to the prelates farther than their 
anceſtors had done before them; and required that the pretended ſtatute 
ſhould be repealed ; which was done accordingly “. But it is remarkable 
that, notwithſtanding this vigilance of the commons, the clergy had ſo 
much art and influence that the repeal was ſuppreſſed ; and the act, which 
never had any legal authority, remains to this day upon the ftatute-book *: 
Though the clergy Kill thought proper to keep it in reſerve, and not pro- 
ceed to the immediate execution of it. 

Bur beſides this defect of power in the church, which ſaved Wickliffe, 
that reformer himſelf, notwithſtanding his enthuſiaſm, ſeems not to have 
been actuated by the fpirit of martyrdom ; and, in all ſubſequent trials 


t Harpsfield in Hiſt. Wickl. p. 683. u Wood's Ant. Oxon. lib. i. p. 191, &. . 
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dolore the prelates, he ſo explained away his doctrine by tortured menn- . 


ings, as to render it quite innocent and inoffenſive 7. Moſt of his follow- 
ers imitated his cautious diſpoſition, and ſaved themſelves either by recan- 
tations or explanations. He died of a pally, in the year 1385, at his rec- 
tory of Lutterworth, in the county of Leiceſter ; and the clergy, mortified 
that he ſhould have eſcaped their vengeance, took care, beſides aſſuring 
the people of his eternal damnation, to repreſent his laſt diſtemper as a 
rifble judgment of heaven upon him for his multiplied hereſies and impie- 
ties “. . | - 
Taz proſelytes, however, of Wickliffe's opinions ſtill increaſed in Eng- 
land“: Some monkiſh writers repreſent one half of the kingdom as in- 
ſected by thoſe principles: They were carried over to Bohemia] by ſome 
youth of that nation, who ſtudied at Oxford: But though the age ſeem- 
ed ſtrongly diſpoſed to receive them, affairs were not yet fully ripe for 
this great revolution; and the finiſhing blow to eccleſiaſtical power was 
reſerved to a period of more curiolity, literature, and inclination for no- 
velties. | 
MzanwHilet the Engliſh parliament continued to check the clergy and 
the .court of Rome, by more ſober and more legal expedients. They 


enacted anew the ſtatute of proviſers, and affixed higher penalties to the 
tranſgreſſion of it, which, in ſome inſtances, was even made capital b. The 


court of Rome had fallen upon a new device, which enereaſed their autho- 
rity over the prelates: The pope, who found that the expedient of arbitra- 


nly depriving them was violent and liable to oppoſition, attained the ſame 


end, by transferring ſuch of them as were obnoxious, to poorer ſees, and 
even to nominal ſees, in partibus infidelium. It was thus that the archbiſhop 
of York, and the biſhops of Durham and Chicheſter, the king's miniſters, 
had been treated after the prevalence of Gloceſter's faction: The biſhop 
of Carliſle met with the ſame fate after the acceſſion of Henry IV. For 
the pope always joined with the prevailing powers when they did not 
thwart his pretenſions. The parliament, in the reign of Richard, enacted 
a law againſt this abuſe : And the king made a general remonſtrance to 
the court of Rome againſt all thoſe uſurpations which he calls horrible ex- 
eſe: of that court e. 

IT was uſual for the *church, that they might elude the mortmaia aQ, 
to make their votaries leave lands in truſt to certain perſons, under whoſe 
name the clergy enjoyed the benefit of the bequeſt : The parliament alſs 
ſtopped the progreſs of this abuſe d. In the 19th of the king, the com- 

| K 3 
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mons prayed, that remedy might be had againſt ſuch religious perſons az cauſe 
their villains to marry free women inheruable, whereby the eflate comes 10 thoſe 
religious hands by callufion *. This was a new device of the clergy. 


Tus papacy was, at this time, ſomewhat weakened by a ſchiſm, which 
laſted during forty years, and gave great ſcandal to the devoted partizang 
of the holy ſee. Afﬀter the pope had reſided many years at Avignon, 
Gregory XI. was perfuaded to return to Rome; and upon his death, 
which happened in 1380, the Romans, reſolute to fix, for the future, the 
ſeat of the papacy in Italy, beſieged the cardinals in the conclave, and 
eompelled them, though they were moſtly Frenchmen, to elect Urban VI. 
an Italian, into that high dignity. The French cardinals, as ſoon as they 
yecovered their liberty, fled from Rome, and proteſting againſt the forced 
election, choſe Robert, ſon of the count of Geneva, who took the name 
of Clement VII. and reſided at Avignon. All the kingdoms of Chriſten. 
dom, according to their feveral intereſts and inclinations, were divided be. 
-tween theſe two pontiffs. The court of France adhered to Clement, and 
was followed by its allies, the king of Caſtile, and the king of Scotland: 
England, of courſe, was thrown into the other party and declared ſor 
Urban. Thus the appellation of Clementine and Urbanifts diſtracted Eu- 
rape for ſeveral years; and each party damned the other as ſchiſmatics, 
and as rebels to the true vicar of Chriſt. But this circumſtance, though 
it weakened the papal authority, had not ſo great an effect as might na- 
turally be imagined. Though any king could eaſily at firſt make his king- 
dom embrace the party of one pope or the other, or even keep it fome time 
in ſuſpence between them, he could not fo eaſily transfer his obedience at 
pleaſure : The people attached themſelves to their own party as to a reli- 
gious opinion; and conceived an extreme abhorrence to the oppoſite party, 
whom they regarded as little better than Saracens or infidels. Cruſades * 
were even undertaken in this quarrel ; and the zealons biſhop of Norwich 
in particular led over, in 1382, near 60, ooo bigots into Flanders againſt 
the Clementines ; but, after loſing a great part of his followers, he return- 
ed with diſgrace into England f. Each pope ſenſible, from this prevailing 
ſpirit among the people, that the kingdom which once embraced his cauſe 
would always adhere to him, boldly maintained all the pretenſions of his 
ſee, and ſtood not much more in awe of the temporal fovereigns, than if 
his authority had not been endangered by a rival. 


* a 


Ws meet with this preamble to a law enacted at the very beginning of 


1 this reign : © Whereas divers perſons of ſmall garriſon of land or other 


« poſſeſſions, do make great retinue of people, as well of eſquires, as of 


| © Cotton, p. 385. | f Froiffard, lib. ii, chap. 133, 134. Walſingham, p. 296 
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« others, in many parts of the realm, giving to them hats and other livery 

« of one ſuit by the year, taking again towards them the value of the ſame 

« livery, or pereaſe the double value, by ſuch covenant and aſſuranoe, that 

« every of them ſhall maintain other in all quarrels, be they reaſonable or 

« unreaſonable, to the great miſchief and oppreſſion of the people, &. 8 

This preamble contains a true picture of the ſtate of the kingdom. The 
laws had been ſo feebly executed, even during the long active, and vigilant 
reign of Edward III. that no ſubject could truſt to their protection. Men 
openly aſſociated themſelves, under the patronage of ſome great baron, for 
their mutual defence. They wore public badges, by which their coufe- 
deracy was diſtinguiſhed. They ſupported each other in all quarrels, int- 
quities, extortions, murders, robberies, and other erimes. Their chief 
was more their ſovereign than the king himſelf ; and their own band was 
more connected with them than their country. Henee the perpetual tur- 
bulence, - diſorders, factions, and civil wars of thoſe times: Hence the 
regard paid to a character or the opinion of the public: Hende the large 
diſcretionary prerogatives of the crown, and the danger which might have 
eoſued from the too great limitation of them. If the king had poſſeſſed 
no arbitrary powers, while all the nobles aſſumed and exerciſed them, 
there muſt have enſued an abſolute anarchy in the ſtate. 


Ons great miſchief attending theſe confederacies, was the extorting 
from the king pardons for the moſt enormous crimes. The parliament 
often endeavoured, in the laſt reign to deprive the prince of this preroga- 
tive ; but, in the preſent, they were content with an abridgement of it. 
They enacted, that no pardon for rapes or for murder from malice prepenſe 
ſhould be valid, unleſs the crime were particylarly ſpecified in it b. There 
were alſo ſome other circumſtances required for paſling any pardon of this 
kind: An excellent law ; but ill obſerved, like moſt laws that thwart the 
manners of the people, and the prevailing cuſtoms of the times. 


Ir is eaſy to obſerve, from theſe voluntary aſſociations among the peo- 
ple, that the whole force of the feudal ſyſtem was in a manner diſſolved, 
and that the Engliſh had nearly returned, in that particular, to the fame 
ſituation in which they ſtood before the Norman conqueſt. It was, in- 
deed, impoſſible that that ſyſtem could long ſubſiſt under the perpetual re- 
volutions to which landed property is every where ſubjet. When the 
great feudal baronies were firſt erected, the lord lived in opulence in the 
midſt of his vaſſals : He was in @ ſituation to protect and cheriſh and de- 
fend them ; The quality of patron naturally united itſelf to chat of ſupe- 
rior: And theſe two principles of authority mutually ſupported each o- 
ther. But when, by the various diviſions and mixtures of property, 2 
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man's ſuperior came to live at a diſtance from him, and could no longer 
give him ſhelter or countenance ; the tie gradually became more fiQitions 
than real: New connexions from vicinity or other cauſes were formed : 
Protection was ſought by voluntary ſervices and attachment: The appear. 
ance of valour, ſpirit, abilities in any great man, extended his intereſt very 
far: And if the ſovereign were deficient in theſe qualities, he was no leſi, 


if not more expoſed to the uſurpations of the ariſtocracy, than even du. 


ring the vigour of the feudal ſyſtem. 
Tus greateſt novelty introduced into the civil government during this 
reign was the creation of peers by patent. Lord Beauchamp of Holt was 
the firſt peer that was advanced to the houſe of lords in this manner, 
The practice of levying benevolences is alſo firſt mentioned in the preſent 
reign. | 

Tuts prince lived in a more magnificent manner than perhaps any of 
bis predeceſſors or ſucceſſors. His houſehold conſiſted of 10,000 perſons : 
He had 30o in his kitchen; and all the other offices were furniſhed in 
proportion i, It muſt be remarked, that this enormous train had tables 
ſupplied them at the king's expence, according to the mode of that age. 
Such prodigality was probably the fource of many exactions, by purvey. 
drs, and was one chief reaſon of the public diſcontents. 


CHAP. XVIII. ; 
HENRY lv. 


Title of the king =—— An inſurreftion——— An iaſurrecbion in Hi 
. The earl of Northumberland rebels - Battle of. Shrewſbury = State of 
Scotlar Parliamentary tranſattions Death ard charatter of the 


king. 


HE Engliſh had ſo long been familiarized to the hereditary fuc- 
ceſſion of their monarchs, the inftances of departure from it had al- 

_ ways born ſuch firong ſymptoms of injuſtice and violence, and 
Title of the ſo little of a national choice or election, and the returns to 
the true line had ever been deemed fuch fortunate incidents in 


their hiſtory, that Henry was afraid left, in reſting his title on the conſent 
of the people he ſhould build on a foundation to which the peo- 
ple themſelves were not accuſtomed, and xhoſe ſolidity they would 
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with difficulty be brought to recognize. The idea too of choice 
ſeemed always to imply that of conditions, and a right of recalling 
the conſent upon any ſuppoſed violation of them; an idea which was 
not naturally agreeable to a ſovereign, and might in England, be dan- 
gerous to the ſubjects, who, lying ſo much under the influence of tur- 
bulent nobles, had ever paid but an imperfe& obedience even to their 
hereditary princes. For theſe reaſons, Henry was determined never tg 
have recourſe to this claim ; the only one on which his authority could 
conliſtently ſtand ; He rathęr choſe to patch up his title in the belt man- 
ner he could ſrom other pretenſions: And in the end, he left himſelf, in 
the eyes of men of ſenſe, no ground of right but his preſent poſſeſſion ; a 
yery precarious foundation, which by its very nature, was liable to be 
overthrown by every faction of the great, or prejudice of the people. He 
had indeed a preſent advantage over his competitor ; 'The heir of the 
houſe ot Mortimer, who had been declared, in parliament, heir to the 
crown, was a boy of ſeven years of age * ; His friends conſulted his ſafety, 
by keeping ſilence with regard to his title: Henry detained him and his 
younger brother in an honourable cuſtody at Windſor caſtle : But he had 
reaſon to dread, that in proportion as that nobleman grew to man's eſtate, 
he would draw to him the attachment of the people, and make them re- 
fle& on the fraud, violence, and injuſtice by which he had been excluded 
from the throne. Many favourable topics would occur in his behalf: He 
was a native of England; poſſeſſed an extenſive intereſt from the greatneſs 
and alliances of his family; however criminal the depoſed monarch, this 
youth was entirely innocent; he was of the ſame religion, and educated 
in the ſame manner, with the people, and could not be governed by any 
ſeparate intereſt : Theſe views would all concur to favour his claim; and 
though the abilities of the preſent prince might ward off any dangerous 
revolution, it was juſtly to be apprehended, that his authority could with 
difficulty be brought to*equal that of his predeceſſors, 


Hexxy in his very firſt parliament, had rea ſon to ſee the danger attend- 


ing that ſtation which he had aſſumed, and the obſtacles which he would 
meet with in governing an unruly ariſtocracy, always divided by faction, 
and at preſent inflamed with the reſentments conſequent on ſuch recent 
convulſions, The peers, on their aſſembling, broke out into violent ani- 
moſities againſt each other; forty gauntlets, the pledges of furious battle, 
were thrown on the floor of the houſe by noblemen who gave mutual chal- 


lenges ; and Har and traitor reſounded from all quarters. The king 


had ſo much authority with theſe doughty champions, as to prevent all 
the combats which they threatened ; but he was not able to bring them 


% proper gompoſure, or to an amicable diſpoſition tawards each other. 
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Ir was not long before theſe paſſions broke into action, 
The earls of Rutland, Kent, and Huntingdon, and lord 
Spencer, who were now degraded from the reſpective titles of 
Albemarle, Surrey, Exeter, and Gloeeſter, conferred on them by Rich. 
ard, entered into a conſpiracy, together with the earl of Saliſbury and lord 
Lumley, for raiſing an inſurrection, and for ſeizing the king's perſon at 
Windſor | ; but the treachery of Rutland gave him warning of the dan. 
ger. He ſuddenly withdrew to London; and the conſpirators, who came 
to Windſor with a body of 5300 horſe, found that they had miſſed this 
blow, on which all the ſucceſs of their enterprize depended. Henry appear. 
ed next day at Kingſton upon Thames, at the head of 20,000 men, 
moſtly drawn from the city ; and his enemies unable to reſiſt his power, 
diſperſed themſelves, with a view of raiſing their followers in the ſeveral 
counties which were the ſeat of their intereſt. But the adherents of the 
king were hot in the purfuit, and every where oppoſed themſelves to their 
progreſs. The earls of Kent and Saliſbury were ſeized at Cirenceſter by 
the citizens; and were next day beheaded without farther ceremony, ac. 


1400. | 
An lnſur- 
rectiou. 


cording to the cuſtom of the times . The citizens of Briſtol treated 


Spencer and Lumley in the fame mannner. The earl of Huntingdon, 
Sir Thomas Blount, and Sir Benedict Sely, who were alſo taken priſoners, 
ſuffered death, with many others of the conſpirators, by orders from 
Heory. And when the quarters of theſe unhappy men were brought to 
London, no lefs than eighteen biſhops and thirty-two mitred abbots join- 
ed the populace, and met them with the moſt indecent marks of joy and 
exultat ion. | 


Bur the ſpectacle, the moſt ſhocking to every one who retained any 
ſentiment either of honour or humanity, ſtill remained. The earl of Rut. 
land appeared, carrying on a pole the head of lord Spencer, his brother- 
in-law, which he preſented in triumph to Henry as a teſtimony of his 
loyalty. This infamqus man, who was ſoon after duke of York by the 


death of his father, and firſt prince of the blood, had been inſtrumental in 


the murder of his uncle the duke of Gloceſter * had then deſerted Rich- 
ard, by whom he was truſted; had confpired againſt the life of Henry, to 
whom he had fworn allegiance ; had betrayed his aſſociates whom he had 
ſeduced into this enterprize ; and now diſplayed in the face of the world, 
theſe badges of his multiplied diſhonour. 


Hz xxx was ſenſible, that though the execution of theſe cou- 
ſpirators might ſeem to give ſecurity to his throne, the animoſi- 
ties, which remain after ſuch bloody ſcenes, are always dangerous to royal 


m Walſfingham, p. 363. Ypod: 
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authority ; and he therefore determined not to encreaſe, by any hazardous 
enterprize, thoſe numerous enemies with whom he was every where en- 
vironcd, While a ſubject, he was believed to bave ſtrongly imbibed all 
the principles of his father, the duke of Lancaſter, and to have adopted 


| the prejudices which the Lollard, inſpired againſt the abuſes of the eſta- 


bliſhed church; But, finding himſelf poſſeſſed of the throne by fo pre- 


carious a title, he thought ſuperſtition a neceſſary, implement of public au- 


thority z and he reſolved, by every expedient, to pay court to the clergy. 
There were hitherts no penal laws enacted againſt hereſy ; an indulgence 
which had proceeded, not from a ſpirit of toleration in the Romiſh church, 
but from the ignorance and fimplicity of the people, which had rendered 
them unfit either for ſtarting or receiving any new or curious doctrines, 
and which needed not to be reſtrained by rigorous penalties, But when 
the learning and genius of Wicklifte had once broken, in ſame meaſure, the 
ſetters of prejudice, the ecclefiaſtics called aloud for the puniſhment of his 
diſciples ; and the king, who was very little ſcrupulous in his conduct, was 
calily induced to facrifice his principles to his intereſt, and to acquire the 
favour of the church by that moſt effectual method, the gratifying of their 
rengeance againſt opponents. He engaged the parliament to paſs a law 
for that purpoſe : It was enacted, that when any heretic, who relapſed or 
refuſed to abjure his opinions, was delivered over to the ſecular arm by the 
biſhop or his commiſſar ies, he ſhould be committed to the flames by the ci- 
vil magiſtrate before the whole people. This weapon did not long remain 
unemployed in the hands of the clergy : William Sautre, rector of St. 
Okthes in London, had been condemned by the convocation of Canter- 
bury ; his ſentence was ratified by the houſe of peers ; the king ifſued his 
writ for the execution ?; and the unhappy man atoned for his erroneous 
opinions by the penalty of fire. This is the firſt inſtance of that kind in 
Eugland; and thus one horror more was added to thoſe difmaf ſceues 
which at that time were already but too familiar to the people. 


Bur the utmoſt precaution and prudence of Henry could not ſhield 
bim fram thoſe numerous inquietudes which aſcailed him from every quar- 
ter, The connexions of Richard with the royal family of France made 
that Court to exert its activity to recover his authority, or revenge his 
death 9; but though the confufions in England tempted the French to 
engage in ſome enterprize by which they might diſtreſs their ancient ene- 
my, the greater confufions which they experienced at home, obliged them 
quickly to accommodate matters; and Charles, content with recovering 
his daughter from Henry's hands, laid afide his preparations, and renewed 
the truce between the kingdoms r. The attack of Guienne was alſo an 
inviting attempt, which the va factions that prevailed among the 


* 2 Henry IV. chap. vii. P Rymer, vol. viii. p. 178. 
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French obliged them to neglet. The Gaſcons, affectionate to the memo. 
ry of Richard, who was born among them, refuſed to ſwear allegiance to 
a prince that had dethroned and murdered him; and the appearance of 
French army on their frontiers would probably have tempted them to 
change maſters *. But the earl of Worceſter, arriving with ſome Engliſh 
troops, gave countenance to the partizans of Henry, and overawed their 
opponents. Religion too was here found a cement to their union with 
England. The . Gaſcons had been engaged, by Richard's authority, to 
acknowledge the pope of Rome; and they were ſenſible that, if they (ub. 
mitted to France, it would be neceſſary for them to pay obedience to the 
pope of Avignon, whom they had been taught to deteſt as a ſchiſmatic, 
Their principles on this head were too faſt rooted to admit of any ſudden 
or violent alteration. 


1401. Tux revolution in England proved likewiſe the occaſion of 
Inſurretion an inſurrection i in Wales. Owen Glendour, or Glendourduy, 
in Wales. deſcended from the ancient princes of that country, had be. 
come obnoxious on account of his attachment to Richard ; and Reginald, 
lord Gray of Ruthyn, who was cloſely connected with the new king, and 
who enjoyed a great fortune-in the marches of Wales, thought the oppor: 
tunity favourable for oppreſſing his neighbour, and taking poſſeſſion of his 
eſtate *, Glendour, provoked at the injuſtice, and: till more at the indig- 
nity, recovered poſſeſſion by the ſword * :; Henry ſent aſſiſtance to Gray“; 
the Welſh took part with Glendovr: A troubleſome and tedious war 
was kindled, which Glendour long ſuſtained by his valour and activity, aid- 


ed by the natural ſtrength of the ney and the untamed ſpirit of its in- 


habitants. 

As Glendour committed devaſtations promiſcuouſly on all the Engliſh, 
he infeſted the eſtate of the earl of Marche; and Sir Edward Mor- 
timer, uncle to that nobleman, led out the retainers of the family, and 
gave battle to the Welſh chieftain: His troops were routed, and he was 
taken priſoner x: At the ſame time, the earl himſclf, who had been allow- 
ed to retire to hi caſtle of Wigmore, and who, though a mere boy, took 
the field with his followers, fell alſo into Glendour's hands, and was carried 
by him into Wales J. As Henry dreaded and hated all the family of 
Marche, he allowed the carl to remain in captivity ; and though that young 
nobleman was nearly allied to the Piercies, to whoſe aſſiſtance he himſelf 


| had owed his crown, he refuſed to the earl of Northumberland permiſſion 


to treat of his ranſom with Glendour. 
Tus uncertainty in which Henry's affairs flood 1 a long time with 
France, as well as the confuſions incident to all great changes in govetn- 


_ * Rymer, vol. viii. p. 110, 111. Vita Ric. ſec. p. 171, 172. u Walſingham, 
p. 364- . ® Vita Ric. ſec. p. 172,173. Pugeale, vol. i. p. 150, Yhhid. vol 
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ment, tempted the Scots to make incurſions into England; and Heury, de- 
brous of taking revenge upon them. but afraid of rendering his new go- 
vernment unpopular by requiring great ſupplies from his ſubjects, ſummon- 
ed at Weſtminſter a council of the peers, without the commons, and laid 
before them the ſtate of his affairs * The military part of the feudal con- 
ſlitution was now much decayed : There remained only ſo much of that 
fabric as affected the civil rights and properties of men: And the peers here 
undertook, but voluntarily, to attend the king in an expedition againſt 
Scotland, each of them at the head of a certain number. of his retainers *. 
Henry conducted this army to Edinburgh, of which he eaſily made himſelf 
maſter ; and he there ſummoned Robert III. to do homage.to him for his 
crown b. But finding that the Scots would neither ſubmit nor 
give him battle, he returned in three weeks, after making this uſe- 
leſs bravado ; and he diſbanded his army. 


Is the ſubſequent ſeaſon, Archibald earl of Douglas, at the head of 
12,000 men, and attended by many of the principal nobility of Scotland, 
made an irruption into England, and committed devaſtations on the nor- 
thern counties. On his return home, he was overtaken by the Piercies 
at Homeldon, on the borders of England, and a fierce battle enſued, where 
the Scots were totally routed. Douglas himſelf was taken priſoner ; as 
was Mordac earl of Fife, ſon of the duke of Albany, and nephew of the 
Scottiſh king, with the earls of Angus, Murray, and Orkney, and many 
others of the gentry and nobility . When Henry received intelligence 
of this victory, he ſent the earl of Northumberland orders not to ranſom 
his priſoners, which that nobleman regarded as his right by the laws of 


1402. 


war received in that age. The king intended to detain them, that he 


might be able, by their means, to make an advantageous peace with Scot- 
land; but by this policy he gave a freſh diſguſt to the family of Pierey. 


The obligations which Henry had owed to Northumber- 
land were of a kind the moſt likely to produce ingratitude on BS of 
the one fide, and diſcontent on the other. The ſovereign na- Northum- 
turally became jealous of that power which had advanced him 1 127 
to the throne; and the ſubje& was not eaſily ſatisfied in the 
returns which he thought ſo great a favour had merited. Though Henry, 
on his acceſſion, had beſtowed the. office of conſtable on Northumberland 
forlife 4, and conferred other gifts on that family, theſe favours were re- 
garded as their due; the refuſal of any other requeſt was deemed an injury. 
The impatient ſpirit of Harry Piercy, and the factious diſpoſition of the 


earl of Worceſter, youuger brother of Northumberland, inflamed the dif 


: * Rymer, vol. viii. p. 125, 126, bid. p. 125. d Ibid. p. 155,156, Ke. 
Walfingham; p. 336. Vita Ric. ſec. p. To. Chron. Ottertourre, p. 237. 
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contents of that nobleman ; and the precarious title of Henry tempted hin 
to ſeek revenge, by overturning that throne which he had at firſt eſtabliſh. 
ed. He entered into a correſpondenee with Glendour : He gave liberty 
to the carl of Douglas, and made an alliance with that martial chief: He 
rouzed up all his partizans to arms; and ſuch unlimited authority at that 
time belonged to the great families, that the ſame men whom, a few year, 
before, he had conducted againſt Richard, now followed his ſtandard in 
oppoſition to Henry. When» war was ready to break out, Northum, 


berland was ſeized with a ſudden illneſs at Berwie; and young Piercy, 


taking the command of the troops, marched towards Shrewſbury, in order 
to join his forces with thoſe of Glendour. The king had bappily a (mal 
army on foot, with which he had intended to act againſt the Scots; and 
knowing the importance of celerity in all civil wars, he inſtantly hurried 
down, that he might give battle to the rebels. He approached Pierey 
near Shrewſbury, before that nobleman wag joined by Glendour ; and the 
policy of one leader, and impatience of the other, made them haſten to a ge- 


ncral engagement. 


Tus cvening before the battle, Piercy ſent a manifeſto, to Henry, in 
which he renounced his allegiance, ſet that prince at defiance, and 
in the name of his father and uncle, as well as his own, enumerated all 
the grievances of which, he pretended, the nation had reaſon to complain. 
He upbraided him with the perjury of which he had been guilty, when, on 
landing at Ravenſpur, he had ſworn upon the goſpels, before the earl of 
Northumberland, that he had no other intention than to. recover the 
dutchy of Lancaſter, and that he would ever remain a faithful ſubje& to 
king Richard, He aggravared his guilt in firſt dethroning, then murder- 
ing that prince, and in uſurping on the title of the houſe of Mortimer, to 
whom, both by lineal ſucceſſion, and by declarations of parliament, the 
throne, when vacant by Richard's demiſe, did of right belong. He com- 
plained of his cruel policy in allowing the young earl of Marche, whon 
he ought to regard as his ſovereign, to remain a captive in the hands of 
his enemies, and in even refuſing to all his friends permiſſion to treat of 
his ranfom. He charged him again with perjury in loading the nation 
with heavy taxes, after having ſworn, that, without the utmoſt neceſlity, 
he would never levy any impoſitions upon them. And he reproached 
him with the arts employed in procuring favourable elections into parlia- 
ment ; arts which he himſelf had before imputed as a crime to Richard, 
and which he had made one chief reaſon of that prince's arraignment and 
depoſition ©. This manifeſto was well calculated to inflame the quarrel 


| between the parties: The bravery of, the two leaders promiſed an obſt inate 


engagement: And the equality of the armies, being each about 12,000 
© Hal}, fol. 21. 22. xc. 
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men, a number which was not unmanageable by the apa gave 
reaſon to expect 4 great effuſion of blood on both ſides, and a very doubt- 
ful iſſue to the combat. 

We ſhall ſcarcely find any battle in thoſe ages where the 
ſhock was more terrible, and more conſtant, Henry expoſed | 14 1 July 
his perſon in the thickeſt of the fight: His gallant fon, whoſe Buttle of 
military atchievments were afterwards ſo renowned, and who oF 
here performed his novieiate in arms fignalized himſelf on his 
father's footſteps, and even a wound which he received in the face with an 
arrow, could not oblige him to quit the field f. Piercy ſupported that fame 
which he had acquired in many a bloody combat: And Douglas, his ancient 


enemy, and now his friend, ſtill appeared his rival, amid the horror and con- 


fuſion of the day. This nobleman performed feats of valour which are almoſt 
incredible : He ſeemed determined that the king of England ſhould that 
day fall by his arm : He ſought him all over the field of battle: And as 
Henry, either to elude the attacks of the enemy upon his perſon, or to 
encourage his own men by the belief of his preſence every where, had ac- 
coutred ſc vera captains in the royal garb, the ſword of Douglas rendered 
this honour fatal to many . But while the armies were contending in 
in this furious manner, the death of Piercy, by an unknown hand, decid- 
ed the victory, and the royaliſts prevailed. There are ſaid to have fallen 
that day on both ſides ncar two thouſand three hundred gentlemen ; but 
the perſons of greateſt diſtinction were on the king's ; the earl of Stafford, 
Sir Hugh! Shirly, Sir Nicholas Gauſel, Sir Hugh Mortimer, Sir John 
Maſſey, Sir John Calverly. About fix thouſand private men periſhed, of 
whom two thirds were of Piercy's army b. The earls of Worceſter and 
Douglas were taken priſoners : The former was behcaded at Shrewſbury 
the latter was treated with the oourteſy due to his rank and merit. 


Tus earl of Northumberland, having recovered from his fickneſs, had 
levied a freſh army, and was on his march to join his ſon ; but being op- 
poſed by the earl of Weſtmoreland, and hearing of the defeat at Shrewſ- 
bury, he diſmiſſed his forces, and came with a ſmall retinue to the king at 
York i, He pretended that his ſole intention in arming was to mediate 
between the parties: Henry thought proper to accept of the apology, and 
even granted him a pardon for his offence : All the other rebels were 
treated with equal lenity ; and, except the carl of Worceſter and Sir Rich- 
ard Vernon, who were regarded as the chief authors of the inſurrection, 
no perſon engaged in this dangerous enterprize ſeems to have periſhed * 
the hands of the executioner *. 


f T. Livii. p. 3. 8 Wolſingham. p. 366. 367. Hal. fo'. 22. b Chron Otter- 
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1405. Bur Northumberland, though he had been pardoned, knew that 
he never ſhould be truſted, and that he was too powerful to be 
cordially forgiven by a prince, whoſe ſituation gave him ſach rcaſonable 
grounds of jealouſy, It was the effe& either of Henry's vigilance or good 
fortune, or of the narrow genius of bis enemies, that no proper concert 
was ever formed among them: They roſe in rebellion one after auvther; 
and thereby afforded him au opportunity of ſuppreſſing fingly thoſe inſur. 
rections, which had they been united, might have proved fatal to his au. 
thority. The earl of Nottingham, ſon of the duke of Norfolk, and the 
archbiſhop of York, brother to the earl of Wiltſhire, whom Henry, then 
duke of Lancaſter, had beheaded at Briſtol, though they bad remained quiet 
while Piercy was in the field, ſtill harboured in their heart a violent hatred 
againſt the enemy of their families; and they determined, in conjunction 
with the earl of Northumberland, to ſeck revenge againſt him. They be. 
took themſclves to arms before that powerful nobleman was prepared to 
join them; and publiſhing a manifeſto, in which they feproached Henry 
with his uſurpation of the crown, and the murder of the late king, they 
required that the right line ſhould be reſtored, and all pyhlio orievancy 
be redreſſed. The earl of Weſtmoreland, whoſe power lay in the neigh. 
bourhood, approached them with an inferior force at Shipton, near York; 
and being afraid to hazard an action, he attempted to ſubdue them by a 
ſtratagem, which nothing but the greateſt folly and fimplicity on their 
part could have rendered ſucceſsful, He defired a conference with the 
archbiſhop and earl between the armies ; He heard their grievances with 


Car. XVII. 


great patience; He begged them to propoſe the remedies: He approved . 


of every expedient which they ſuggeited : He granted them all their de- 
mands : He alſo engaged that Henry ſhould give them entire ſatisfaction: 
And when he ſaw them pleaſed with the facility of his conceſſions, he 
obſerved to them, that ſince amity was now, in effect, reſtored between 
them, it were better on both ſides to diſmiſs their forces, which otherwiſe 
would prove an unſupportable burthen to the country. The archbiſhop 
and the earl of Nottingham immediately gave directions for that purpoſe : 
Their troops diſbanded upon the field: But Weſtmoreland, who had ſe. 
eretly iſſued contrary orders to his army, ſeized the two rebels without 


reſiſtance, and carried them to the king, who was advancing with haſly 


marches to ſuppreſs the inſurrection . The trial and execution of an arch- 
biſhop might have proved a troubleſome and dangerous undertaking, had 
Henry proceeded regularly, and allowed time for an oppoſition to form 
itſelf againſt that uruſual meaſure : The celerity of the execution alone 
could here render it ſafe andWudent. Finding that Sir William Gal 
coigne, the chief juflice, made ſome ſcruple of acting on this occaſion, he 


t Walſingham, p. 373. Otterbourne, p. 255. 
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appointed Sir William Fulthorpe for judge ; who, witkout any indictment, 


trial, or defence, pronounced ſentenee of death upon the prelate, which 


was preſently executed. This was the firſt inſtance in England of a capi- 


tal puniſhment inflicted on a biſhop z hence the clergy of that rank might 
learn that their crimes, more than thoſe of laics, were not to paſs with 
impunity. The earl of Nottingham was condemned and executed in the 
ſame ſummary manner: But though many other perſons of condition, 
ſuch as lord Falconberg, Sir Ralph Haſtings, Sir John Colville, were 
engaged in this rebellion, no others ſeem to have fallen victims to Henry's 


ſeverity. 

Taz earl of Northumberland, on receiving this intelligence, fled into 
Scotland, together with lord Bardolf!; and the king without oppoſition, 
reduced all the caſtles and fortreſſes belonging to theſe noblemen. He 
thence turned his arms againſt Glendour, over whom his ſon, the prince of 
Wales, had: obtained ſome advantages: But that enemy, more troubleſome 
than dangerous, {till found means of defending himſelf in his faſtneſſes, and 
of cluding, though not reſiſting, all the force of England. In a 1407 
ſubſequent ſeaſon, the earl of Northumberland and lord Bardolf, 
impatient of their exile, entered the North, in hopes of raiſing the peo- 
ple to arms : but found the country in ſuch a poſture as rendered all their 
attempts unſucceſsful. Sir Thomas Rokeſby, ſheriff of Yorkſhire, levied 
ſome forces, attacked the invaders at Bramham, and gained a victory, in 
which both Northumberland and Bardolf were ſlain m. This proÞperous 
event, joined to the death of Glendour, which happened ſoon after, freed 
Henry from all his domeſtic enemies; and this prince, who had mounted 
the throne by ſuch unjuſtiſiable means, and held it by ſuch an exception- 
able title, had yet, by his yalour, prudence, and addreſs, accuſtomed the 
people to the yoke, and had obtained a greater. aſcendant over his haughty 
barons than the law alone, not ſupported by theſe active qualities, was 
ever able to confer, | 


Azourt the ſame time, fortune gave Henry an advantage over that 
neighbour, who, by his ſituation, was moſt enabled to diſturb his govern- 
ment. Robert III. king of Scots, was a prince, though of ſlender capa- 
city, extremely innocent and inoffenſive in his conduct: But Scotland, 
at that time, was ſlill leſs fitted than England for cheriſhing or even en- 
during, ſovereigns of that character. The duke of Albany, Robert's bro- 
ther, a prince of more abilities, at leaſt of a more boiſterous and violent 
diſpoſition, had aſſumed the government of the ſtate ; and, not ſatisſied 
with preſent authority, he entertained the criminal purpoſe of extirpating 
kis brother's children, and of acquiring the crown to his own family, He 
threw in priſon David, his eldeſt nephew, who there periſhed by hunger: 

Vor. IL 1 

1 Walſingham, p. 374. m Thid. p. 377. Chron. Oiterb, p. 261, 
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James alone, the younger brother of David, ſtood between that tyrant and 
the throne; and king Robert ſenſible of his ſon's danger, embarked him 


on board a ſhip, with a view of ſending him to France, and entruſting him 


to the ptotection of that friendly power. Unfortunately, the veſſel wa; 
taken by the Engliſh ; prince James, a boy about nine years of age waz 
carried to London; and though there ſubſiſted at that time a truce be. 
tween the kingdoms, Henry refuſed to reſtore the young prince to his li. 
berty. Robert, worn out with cares and infirmities, was unable to bear 
the ſhock of this laſt misfortine ; and he ſoon after died, leaving the 
government in the hands of the duke of Albany». Henry was now 
more ſenſible than ever of the importance of the acquiſition which he had 
made: While be retained ſuch a pledge, he was ſure of keeping the duke 
of Albany in dependance ; or, if offended, he could eafily, by reſtoring 
the true heir take ample vengeance on the uſurper. But though the 
king, by detaining James in the Engliſh court, had ſhown himſelf ſome. 
what deficient in generoſity, he made ample amends by giving that prince 
an excellent education, which afterwards qualified him, when he mounted 
the throne, to reform; in ſome meaſure the rude and barbarous manners of 
his native country. 

Tus hoſtile , diſpoſitions which of late had prevailed between France 


and England were reſtrained, during the greater part of this reign, from 
appearing in action. The jealouſies and civil commotions with which 


both nations were diſturbed, kept each of them from taking advantage of 


the unhappy ſituation of its neighbour. But as the abilities and good 
fortune of Henry had ſooner been able to compoſe the Engliſh factions, 
this prince began, in the latter part of his reign to look abroad, and to fo- 
ment the animoſities between the families of Burgundy and Orleans, by 
which the government of France was, during that period, ſo much diſtrac- 
ted. He knew that one great ſource of the national diſcontent againſt his 
predeceſſor was the inactivity of his reign ; and he hoped, by giving a 
new direction to the reſtleſs and unquiet ſpirits of his people, to prevent 
1411. their breaking out in domeſtic wars and diſorders. That he might 
unite policy with force, he firſt entered into treaty with the duke 

of Burgundy, and ſent that prince a ſmall body of troops, which ſupport- 
ed him againſt his enemies v. Soon after, he hearkened to more advan- 
tageous propoſals made him by the duke of Orleans, and diſpatched a 
ans AP body to ſupport that party 9. But the leaders of the op- 
* polite factions having made a temporary accommodation, the inte- 
reſts of the Engliſh were facrificed ; and this effort of Henry proved, in 
the iſſue, entirely vain and fruitleſs. The declining ſtate of his health, 
and the ſhortneſs of his reign, prevented him from renewing the attempt, 


o Buchanan, lib, 10, 7 Walüngham, p. 380, 4 Rymer, vol. viii. p.715- 73k 
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which his more fortunate ſon carried to ſo great a length againſt the 
French monarchy. 

goch were the military and foreign tranſactions of this TIO 
reign : The civil and parliamentary are ſomewhat more memor- Parliament · 
able and more worthy of our attention. During the two laſt TOOL) 
reigns, the elections of the commons had appeared a circum- 
lance of government not to be neglected; and Richard was even accuſed 
of uſing unwarrantable methods for procuring to his partizaus a ſeat in 
that houſe. This practice formed one conliderable article of charge a- 
gainſt him in his depoſition; yet Henry ſerupled not to tread in his foot- 
eps, and to encourage the ſame abuſes in elections. Laws were enacted 
againſt ſuch undue influence, and even a ſheriff was puniſhed for an ini« 
quitous return, which he had made” : But laws were commonly, at that 
time, very ill executed; and the liberties of the people, ſuch as they 
were, ſtood on a ſurer baſis than on laws and parliamentary elections. 
Though the houſe of commons was little able to withſtand the violent 
currents which perpetually ran between the monarchy and the ariſtocracy, 
and though that houſe might eaſily be brought, at a particular time, to 
make the moſt unwarrantable conceſſions to either; the general inſtitu- 
tions of the ſtate ſtill remained invariable ; the intereſts of the feveral mem. 
bers continued on the ſame footing ; the ſword was in the hands of the 
ſubject; and the government, though thrown into temporary diſorder, 
ſoon ſettled itſelf on its ancient foundations. 


DvaixG the greater part of this reign, the king was obliged to court 
popularity; and the houſe of commons, ſenſible of their importance, be- 
gan to aſſume powers, which had not uſually been exerciſed by their pre- 
deceſſors. Tn the firſt year of Henry, they procured a law, that no judge, 
in concurring with any iniquitous meaſure, ſhould be excuſed by pleading 
tle orders of the king, or even the danger of his own life by the menaces 
0: the ſovereign . In the ſecond year, they inſiſted on maintaining the 
practice of not granting any ſupply before they received an anſwer to 
their petitions ;; which was a tacit manner of bargaining with the prince *, 
in the fifth year, they deſired the king to remove from his houſehold four 
perſons who had diſpleaſed them, among whom was his own confeſſor; and 
Henry, though he told them, that he knew of no offence theſe men had 
committed, yet, in order to gratify them, complied with their requeſt . 
ln the fixth year, they voted the king ſupplies, but appointed treaſurers 
of their own, to ſee the money diſburſed for the GG © intended, and 
required them to deliver in their accounts to the houſe v. In the eighth 

L 2 
\ Cotton, p. 429. 5 Ibid, p. 364. 
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year, they propoſed, for the regulation of the government and bouſchold, 
thirty important articles, which were all agreed to : and they even obliged 
all the members of council, all the judges, and all the officers of the 
houſehold to ſwear to the obſervance of them *. The abridger of there. 
cords remarks the unuſual liberties taken by the ſpeaker and the houſe 
during this period). But the great authority of the commons was but 
a temporary advantage, ariſing from the preſent ſituation. In a ſubſe. 
quent parliament, when the ſpeaker made his cuſtomary application to the 
throne for liberty of ſpeech, the king, having now overcome all his do- 
meſtic difficulties, plainly told him, that he would have no novelties in- 
troduced, and would enjoy his prerogatives. But on the whole, the 
limitations of the government ſeem to have been more ſenſibly felt, aud 
more carefully maintained by Henry, than by any of his predeceſſors, 


Dvzixc this reign, when the houſe of commons were, at any time, 
brought to make unwary- conceſſions to the crown, they alſo ſhewed their 
freedom by a ſpeedy retraction of them. Henry, though he entertain. 
ed a perpetual and well grounded jealouſy of the family of Mortimer, al. 
lowed not their name to be once mentioned in parliament ; and as none 
of the rebels had ventured to declare the earl of Marche king, he never at- 


tempted to procure, what would not have been refuſed him, an expreſs 


declaration againſt the claim of that nobleman ; becauſe he knew that 
ſuch a declaration, in the preſent circumſtances, would have no authority, 
and would only ſerve to revive the memory of Mortimer's title in the 
minds of the people. He proceeded in his purpoſe after a more artful 
and covert manner. He procured a ſettlement of the crown on himſelf 
and his beirs-male ?, thereby tacitly excluding the females, and transfer- 
ring the Salic law into the Engliſh government. He thought, 'that 
though the bouſe of Plantagenet had at firſt derived their title from a 
female, this was a remote event, unknown to the generality of the peo- 
ple; and if he could once accuſtom them to the practice of excluding 
women, the title of the earl of Marche would gradually be forgotten and 
neglected by them. But he was very unfortunate in this attempt. Du- 
ring the long conteſts with France, the injuſtice of the Salic law had been 
ſo much exclaimed againſt by the nation, that a contrary principle had 
taken deep root in the minds of men; and it was now become impoſſible 
to eradicate it. The ſame houſe of commons, therefore, in a ſubſequent 
ſeſſion, apprehenſive that they had overturned the foundations of the Eng- 
liſh government, and that they had opened the door to more civil wars 
than might enſue even from the irregular elevation of the houſe of Lai- 
caſter, applied with ſuch earneſtneſs for a new ſettlement of the crow!, 


* Cotton, p. 456, 457+ | Y Ibid, p. 46% Z Ibid. p. 454 
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Hat Henry yielded to their requeſt, and agreed to the ſuccefſion of the 
princefſes of his family *. A certain proof, that nobody was, in his heart, 
atizfied with the King's title to the crown, or knew on what pringiple to 
reſt it. 

Bor though the commons, during this reign, ſhowed a laudable zeal 
for liberty in their tranſactions with the crown ; their efforts againſt the 
church were {till more extraordinary, and ſeemed to anticipate very much 
the ſpirit which became ſo general in little more than a century afterwards. 
[ know, that the credit of theſe paſſages reſts entirely on one ancient hiſ- 
torian d; but that hiſtorian was contemporary, was a clergyman, and it 
was contrary to the intereſts of his order to preſerve the memory of ſuch 
tranſactioas, much more to forge precedents, which poſterity might, ſome 
time, be tempted to imitate. This is a truth ſo evident, that the moſt 
likely way of accounting for the filence of the records on this head, is by 
ſuppoſing, that the authority of ſome churchmen was ſo great as to pro- 
cure a razure, with regard to theſe circumſtances, which the indiſcretion 
of one of that order has happily preſerved to us. 


In the ſixth of Henry, the commons, who had been required to grant 
ſupplies, propoſed in plain terms to the king, that he ſhould ſeize all 
the temporalities of the church, and employ them as a perpetual fund to 
ſerve the exigencies of the ſtate. They inſiſted, that the clergy poſſeſſed 
a third of the lands of the kingdom; that they contributed nothing to 
the public burdens ; and that their riches tended only to diſqualify them 
from performing the miniſterial functions with proper zeal and attention. 
When this addreſs was preſented, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
then attended the king, objected that the clergy, though they went not 
in perſon to the wars, ſent their vaſſals and tenants in all caſes of neceſſi- 
ty; while at the ſame time, they themſelves who ſtaid at home, were 
employed night and day in offering up their prayers for the happineſs 
and proſperity of the ſtate. The ſpeaker, ſmiled and anſwered, without 
reſerve, that he thought the prayers of the church but a very ſlender ſup- 
ply. The archbiſhop, however, prevailed in the diſpute : The king diſ- 
couraged the application of the commons: And the lords rejected the 
bill which the lower houſe had framed for ſtripping the church of her re- 
venues ©, 

Taz commons were not diſcouraged by this repulſe: In the eleventh 
of the king they returned to the charge with more zeal than before: 
They made a calculation of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, which, by their ac- 
count, amounted to 485,000 marks a year, and contained 18,400 ploughs 
et land. They propoſcd to divide this property among fifteen new earls, 
1500 knights, Coo eſquires, and a hundred hoſpitals ; beſides 20,009 


1 Ryme-, vol. vill. p. 426. E © Walſingham, p. 371. Ypcd. Ne uſt. p. 463 
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pounds a-year, which the king might take for his own uſe: And they 
inſiſted, that the clerical functions would be better performed than at pre. 
ſent, by 15,000 pariſh prieſls, paid at the rate of ſeven marks a- piece gf 
yearly ſtipend 4. This application was accompanied with an addreſs for 
witigating the ſtatutes enacted againſt the Lollards, which ſhows from 
what ſaurce the addreſs came. The king gave the commons a ſcyere 
reply ; and farther to ſatisfy the church, and to prove that he was quite 
in earneſt, he ordered a Lollard to be burned before the diſſolution of the 
parliament *. ; | 
We have now related almoſt all the memorable tranſactions of this 
reign which was buſy and active; but produced few events that deſerve 
to be tranſmitted to poſterity. The king was ſo much employed in de. 
fending his crown, which he obtained by unwarrantable means, and poſſeſ 
ſed by a bad title, that he had little leiſure to look abroad, or perform any 
action, which might redound to the honour and advantage of the nation. 
His health declined ſome months before his death: He was ſubje to fits 
9 which bereaved him, for the time, of his ſenſes: And, 
20th March. though he was yet in the flower of his age, his end was viſi 
Death, bly approaching. He expired at Weſtminſter in the forty. 
ſixth year of his age, and the thirteenth of his reign. 
Tus great popularity which Henry enjoyed before he at. 
— 2 tained the crown, and which had ſo much aided him in the 
king. acquiſition of it, was entirely loſt many years before the 
end of his reign ; and he governed his people more by terror 
than by affection, more by his own policy than by their ſenſe of duty or 
allegiance. When men came to reflect, in cool blood, on the crimes 
which had led him to the throne ; the rebellion againſt his prince; the 
depoſition of a lawful king, guilty ſometimes, perhaps, of apprefhan, but 
more frequently of indiſcretion ; the exclufion of the true heir ; the mur- 
der of his ſovereigu and near relation; theſe were ſuch enormities as 
drew on him the hatred of his ſubjects, ſanctified all the rebellions againſt 
him, and made the executions, though not remarkably ſevere, which he 
found neceſſary for the maintenance of authority, appear cruel as well as 
iniquitous to the people. Vet, without pretending to apologize for 
theſe crimes, which muſt ever be held in deteſtation, it may be remarked, 
that he was inſenſibly led into this blameable conduct by a train of inci- 
dents, which few men poſſeſs virtue enough to withſtand, The injuſtice 
which his predeceſſor had treated him, in firſt condemning him to ba- 
niſhment, then deſpoiling him of his patrimony, made him naturally think 
of revenge, and of recovering his loſt rights ; the headlong zeal of the 
people hurried him into the throne ; the care of his own ſecurity, as well as 


« Walſing ham, p. 379. Tit» Livius. Rymer, vol. viii p. 637. Ottcrbourne, p.267. 
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his ambition, made him an uſurper; and the ſteps have always been ſo 
few between the priſons of princes and their graves, that we need not 
wonder that Richard's fate was no exception to the' general rule. All 
theſe conſiderations make Henry's ſituation, if he retained any ſenſe of vir- 
tue, much to be lamented ;z and the inquietude with which he poſſeſſed 
his envied greatneſs, and the remorſes by which, it is ſaid, he was con- 
tinually haunted, render him an object of our pity, even when ſeated on 
the throne. But it muſt be owned, that his prudence and vigilance and 
foreſight, in maintaining his power, were admirable :' His command of 
temper remarkable : His courage both military and political, without 
blemiſh : And he poſſeſſed many qualities which fitted him for his high 
ſation, and which rendered his uſurpation of it, though pernicious in af- 
ter-times, rather ſalutary, during his own reign, to the Engliſh nation. 

Hex&y was twice married: By his firſt wife, Mary de Bohun, daughter 
and co-heir of the earl of Hereford, he had four ſons, Henry, his ſucceſſor 
in the throne, Thomas, duke of Clarence, John, duke of Bedford, and 
Humphrey, duke of Gloceſter ; and two daughters, Blanche and Philippa, 
the former married to the duke of Bavaria, the latter to the king of Den- 
mark. His ſecond wife, Jane, whom he marritd after he was king, and 
who was daughter of the king of Navarre, and widow of the duke of * 
tanny, brought him no iſſue. 


By an act of the fifth of this reign, it is made felony to cut out any 
perſon's tongue, or put out his eyes; crimes which, the act ſays, were very 
frequent. This ſavage ſpirit of revenge denotes a barbarous people; 
though, perhaps, it was encreaſed by the prevailing factions and civil com- 
motions. 

CommERCE was very little underſtood in this reign, as in all the preced- 
ing. In particular, a great jealouſy prevailed againſt merchant ſtrangers ; 
and many reſtraints were, by law, impoſed upon them ; namely, that they 
ſhould lay out in Engliſh manufactures or commodities all the money ac- 
qu.red by the ſale of their goods; that they ſhould not buy or fell with 
one anther, and that all their goods ſhould be diſpoſed of, three months 
alter importation f. This laſt clauſe was found ſo inconvenient, that it 
was ſoon after repealed by parliament. 

Ir appears that the expence of this king's houſchold amounted to the 
yearly ſum of 19,500l. money of that age 5. 

Gvicc1arpin tells us, that the Flemings, in this century, learned from 
Italy all the refinements. in arts which they taught the reſt of Europe. 
The progreſs, however, of the arts was {till very {low and . in 
England. 

L 4 


1 Hen, IV. cp, 15. and 5 Hen. IV. cap. 9. 3 Rymer, tech. viii. 
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tranſatttons during this reign, 


HE many jealouſies to which Henry IV. 's fituation naturally ex- 
poſed him, had fo infected his-temper, that he had entertained un- 
7 reaſonable ſuſpicions with regard to the fidelity of his eldeſt 
The king's ſon; and, during the latter years of his life, he had excluded 
ſormer di- that prince from all ſhare in public buſineſs, and was even diſ- 
orders. ; g 
pleaſed: to ſee him at the head of armies, where his martial ta- 
lents, though uſeful to the ſupport of government, acquired him a renown, 
which, he thought, might prove dangerous to his own authority. The 
active ſpirit of young Henry, reſtrained from its proper exerciſe, broke 
out in extravagancies of every kind ; and the riot of pleaſure, the frolic of 
debauchery, the. outrage of wine, filled the vacancies of a mind, better 
adapted to the purſuits of ambition, and the cares of government. This 
courſe of life threw bim among companions, whoſe diſorders, if accompa- 
nicd with ſpirit and humour, he indulged and ſeconded ; and he was de- 
tected in many ſallies, which, to ſeverer eyes, appeared totally unworthy 
of his rank and ſtation. There even remains a tradition, that, when heated 
with liquor and jollity, he ſcrupled not to accompany his riotqus aſſociates 
in attacking the paſſengers on the ſtreets and highways, and deſpoiling 
| them of their goods ; and he found an amufement in the incidents which 
the terror and regret of theſe defenceleſs people produced on ſuch oc 
bus. This extreme of diſſoluteneſs proved equally diſagreeable to his fa- 
. Ther, as that eager application to buſineſs which had at firſt given him oc- 
— of jealouſy; and he ſaw, in his ſon's behaviour, the ſame neglect of de- 
cency, the ſame attachment to low company, which had degraded the per- 
ſonal character of Richard, and which, more than all his errors in government, 
had tended to overturn his throne. But the nation in general, conſidered the 
young prince with more indulgence ; and obſerved ſo many gleams of genero- 
ſity, ſpirit, and magnanimity, breaking continually through the cloud, which 
q wild conduct threw over his character, that they never ceaſed hoping for 
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his amendment; and they aſcribed all the weeds, which ſhot up in that rich 
ſoil, ro the want of proper culture and attention in the king and his mĩnii- 
ters. "There happened an incident which encouraged theſe agreeable views, 
and gave much occaſion for favourable reflections to all men of ſenſe and 
candour. A riotous companion of the prince's had been indicted before 
Gaſcoigne, the chief juſtice, for ſome diſorders z and Henry was not aſham- 
ed to appear at the bar with the criminal, in order to give him countenance 
and protection. Finding that his preſence had not over- awed the chief 
juſtice, he proceeded to iuſult that magiſtrate on his tribunal ; but Gaſ- 
coigne, mindful of the charatter which he then bore, and the majeſty of the 
ſovereign and of the laws, which he ſuſtained, ordered the prince to be car- 
ried to priſon for his rude behaviour. The ſpectators were. agreeably 
diſappointed when they ſaw the heir of the crown ſubmit peaceably to-this 
ſentence, make reparation for his error by acknowledging ity and check his 
impetuous natuge in the midſt of its extravagant career, 
Tut memory of chis incident, and of many others of a like 1 

nature, rendered the proſpe& of the future reign now iſe diſ- 8 
agreeable to the nation, and enereaſed the joy which the death 


of ſo unpopular a prince as the late king, naturally occaſioned. The firſt 


eps taken by the young prince confirmed all thoſe prepoſſeſſions enter- 
tained in his favour i, He called together his former companions, ac- 
quaiated them with his intended reformation, exhorted them to imitate 
his example, but ſtrictly inhibited them, till they had given proofs of their 
fincerity in this particular, from appearing any more in his preſence; and he 
thus diſmiſſed them with liberal preſents k. The wiſe miniſters of his father, 
who had checked his riots, found that they had unknowingly been paying 
the higheſt court to him; and were received with all the marks of favour 
and confidence. 'The chief juſtice himſelf, who trembled to approach the 
royal preſence, met with praiſes inſtead of reproaches for his paſt conduct, 
and was exhorted to perſevere in the fame rigorous and impartial executi- 
on of the laws. The ſurprize of thoſe who expected an oppoſite beliavi- 
our, augmented their ſatisfaction; and the character of the young king 
appeared brighter than if it had never been ſhaded by any errors. 


Bur Henry was anxious not only to repair his own miſconduct, but al- 
ſo to make amends for thoſe iniquities into which policy or the neceſſity 
of affairs had betrayed diis father. He expreſſed the deepeſt ſorrow for 
tie fate of the unhappy Richard, did juſtice to the memory of that unfor- 
tunate prince, even performed his funeral obſequies with pomp and ſolemni- 
ty, and cherithed all thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their loyal- 
ty and attachment towards bim l. Inſtead of continuing the reſtraints 


N fol. 33. i Walſiug. p. 383. k Hall, fol. 33. korngſbed, p. $43 
Godwin's Life of Henry V. p. I. 1 Hiſt. Croyla: d. contin. Hall, fol. 34. How 
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which the jealouſy of his father had impoſed on the earl of Marche, he 
received that young nobleman with ſingular courteſy and favour ; and by 
this magnanimity ſo gained on the gentle and unambitious nature of his 
competitor, that he remained ever after ſincerely attached to him, and 
gave him no diſturbance in his future government. The family of Piercy 
was reſtored to its fortune and honours ®. The king ſeemed ambitious t6 
| bury all party - diſtinctions in oblivion : The inſtruments of the preceding 
reign, who had been advanced from the blind zeal for the Lancaſtarian in. 
tereſts, more than from their merits, gave place every where to men of 
more honourable characters: Virtue ſeemed now to have an open career, 
in which it might exert itſelf: The exhortations, as well as example, of 
the prince gave it encouragement : All men were unanimous in their 
attachment to Henry; and the defects of his title were forgotten amidit 
the perſonal regard which was univerſally paid to him. 
1413. Ta zar remained among the people only one party diſtinction, 
2 Lol- which was derived from religious differences, and which, as it is 
of a peculiar, and commonly a very obſtinate nature, the popu- 
larity of Henry was not able to overcome. The Lollards were every day 
increaſing in the kingdom, and were hecome a formed party, which appear- 
ed extremely dangerous to the church, and even formidable to the civil 
authority n. The enthuſiaſm by which theſe ſectaries were generally actu- 
ated, the great alterations which they pretended to introduce, the hatred 
which they expreſſed againſt the eſtabliſhed hierarchy, gave an alarm to 
Henry; who, either from a fincere' attachment to the ancient religion or 
from a dread of the unknown conſequences which attend all important 
changes, was determined to execute the laws againſt ſuch bold innovators. 
The head of this ſe& was Sir John  Oldeaftle, lord Cobham, a nobleman 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour and his military talents, and 
had, on mgny occaſions, acquired the eſteem both of the late and of the 
preſent king o. His high character and his zeal for the new ſect pointed 
him out to Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, as the proper victim of 
eccleſiaſtical ſeverity ; whoſe puniſhment would ſtrike a terror into the 
whole party, and teach them that they muſt expect no mercy under the 
preſent adminiſtration. He applied to Henry for a permiſſion to indict 
lord Cobham ® ; but the generous nature of the prince was averſe to ſuch 
ſanguinary methods of converſion, He repreſented to the primate, that 
reaſon and conviction were the beſt expedients for ſupporting truth; that 
all gentle means ought firſt to be tried in order to reclaim men from error; 
and that he himſelf would endeavour, by a converſation with Cobham, to 
reconcile him to the catholic faith. But he ound that nobleman obſtinate 
in his opinions, and determined not to ſacrifice truths of ſuch infinite mo- 
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ment to his complaiſance for ſovereigns %, Henry's principles of tolera- 
tion, or rather his love of the practice, could carry him no farther ; and he 
then gave full reins to eceleſiaſtical ſeverity againſt the inflexible hereſiarch. 
The primate indicted Cobham ; and, with the aſſiſtance of his three ſuffra- 
gans, the biſhops of Loudon, Wincheſter, and St. David's, condemned 
him to the flames for his erroneous opinions. Cobham, who was confined 
in the Tower, made his eſcape before the day appointed for his execution. 
The bold ſpirit of the man, provoked by perſecution, and ſtimulated by 
zeal, was urged to attempt the moſt criminal enterprizes ; and his uali- 
mited authority over the new ſect proved, that he well merited the atten- 
tion of the civil magiſtrate. He formed in his retreat very violent deſigns 
againſt bis enemies; and diſpatching his emiſſaries to all quarters, appoint- 
ed a general rendez vous of the party, in order to ſeize the perſon of the 
king at Eltham, and put their perſecutors to the ſword t. 

Henry, apprized of their intention, removed to Weſtminſter : 6H Jan. 
Cobham was not diſcouraged by this diſappointment ; but 

changed the place of rendezyous to the field near St. Giles's ; The king, 
having ſhut the gates of the city, to prevent any reinforcement to the Lol- 
lards from that quarter, came into the field in the night-time, ſeized ſuch 
of the conſpirators as appeared, and afterwards laid hold of the ſeveral 
parties, who were haſtening to the place appointed. It appeared, that a 
few only were in the ſecret of the conſpiracy : The reſt implicitly follow- 
ed their leaders: But upon the trial of the priſoners, the treaſonable de- 
ſigns of the ſe& were rendered certain, both from evidence, and from the 
confeſſion of the criminals themſelves*. Some were executed; the great- 
er number pardoned t. Cobham, himſelf, who made his eſcape by flight 
was not brought to juſtice, till four years after, when he was 

hanged as a traitor ; and his body was burnt on the gibbet, in if I 
execution of the ſentence pronounced againſt him as a here- ham. 

tie . This criminal deſign, which was perhaps ſome what 


aggravated by the clergy, brought diſcredit upon the party, and checked 


the progreſs of that ſe, which had embraced the ſpeculative doctrines of 
Wickliffe, and at the ſame time aſpired to a reformation of eccleſiaſtical 


abuſes, 


Tunst two points were the great objects of the Lollards ; but the bulk 
of the nation was not affected in the ſame degree by both of them. Com- 
mon ſenſe, and obvious reflection, had diſcovered to the people the advan- 
tages of a reformation in diſcipline ; but the age was not yet ſo far 
advanced as to be ſeized with the ſpirit of controverſy, or to cuter into 
thoſe abſtruſe doctrines, which the Lollards endeavoured to propagate 


* Rymer, vol. ix. p. 61. Walſingham, p. 383. r Walſivgham, p. 38s., 
* Cotton, p. 5 34. Hall, fol. 35. Holingſhed, p. 544. © Rymer, vol. ix. p. IIS. 
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throughout the kingdom. The very notion of hereſy alarmed the gene- 


rality of the people: Innovation in fundamental principles was ſuſpicious; 
Curioſity was not, as yet, a ſufficient counterpoize to authority : And e. 
ven many, who were the greateſt friends to the reformation of abuſes, 
were anxious to expreſs their deteſtation of the ſpeculative tenets of the 
Wickliffites, which, they feared, threw diſgrace on ſo good a cauſe, This 
turn of thought appears evidently in the proceedings of the parliament, 
which were ſumm ed immediately after the detection of Cobham's con- 
ſpiracy. That aſſembly paſſed ſevere laws againſt the new heretics ; 
They enacted, that whoever was convicted of Lollardy before the Ordi. 
nary, beſides ſuffering capital puniſhment according to the laws formerly 
eſtabliſhed, ſhould alſo forfeit his lands and goods to the king; and that 
the chancellor, treaſurer, juſtices of the two benches, ſheriffs, juſtices of 
the peace, and all the chief magiftrates in every city and borough, ſhould 
tae an oath to uſe their utmoſt endeavours for the extirpation of here. 
ſy *. Yet this very parliament, when the king demanded ſupply, renew. 
ed the offer formerly preſſed upon his father, and intreated him to ſeize 
all the eccleſiaſtical revenues, and convert them to the uſe of the crown *, 
The clergy were alarmed : They could offer the king no bribe which was 
equivalent : They only agreed to confer on him all the priories alien, 
which depended on capital abbies in Normandy, and' had been bequeathed 
to theſe abbies, when that province remained united to England; And 
Chichely, now archbiſhop of Canterbury, endeavoured to divert the blow, 
by giving occupation to the king, and by perſuading him to undertake a 
war againſt France, in order to recover his loſt rights to that kingdom. 
IT was the dying injunction of the late king to his ſon, not to allow the 
Engliſh to remain long in peace, which was apt to breed inteſtine commo- 
tions; but to employ them in foreign expeditions, by which the prince 
might acquire honour ; the nobility, in ſharing his dangers, might attach 
themſelves to his perſon ; and all the reſtleſs ſpirits find occupation for 
their inquietude. The natural diſpoſition of Henry ſufficiently inclined 
him to follow this Advice, and the civil diſorders of France, which had 
been prolonged beyond thoſe of England, opened a full career to his am- 
bition, 
rats, Tux death of Charles V. which followed ſoon after that of Ed- 
State of ward III. and the youth of his ſon, Charles VI. put the two 
A kingdoms for ſome time in a ſimilar ſituation; and it was not to 
be apprehended, that either of them, during a minority, would be able to 
make much advantage of the weakneſs of the other. The jealouſies alſo 
between Charles's three uneles, the dukes of Anjou, Berri, and Burgundy, 
had diſtracted the affairs of France rather more than thoſe between the 


2 Hen. V. chap. 7. * Hall, fol. 35. Y Hall, fol. 35, 36. 
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dukes of Lancaſter, York, and Glouceſter, Richard's three uncles, diſor- 


dercd thoſe of England; and had carried off the attention of the French 
nation from any vigorous enterprize againſt foreign ſtates. But in propor- 
tion .as Charles advanced in years, the factions were compoſed ; his two 
uncles, the dukes of Anjou and Burgundy, died; and the king himſelf, 
aſſuming the reins of government, diſcovered ſymptoms of genius and 
ſpirit, which revived the drooping hopes of his country. This promiſing 


liate of affairs was not of long duration: The unhappy prince fell ſud- 


denly into a fit of frenzy, which rendered him incapable of exerciſing his 
authority; and though he recovered from this diſorder, he was ſo ſubject 
to relapſes, that bis judgment was gradually, but ſenſibly impaired, and no 
lteady plan of government could be purſued by him. The adminiſtration 
of affairs was diſputed between his brother, Lewis duke of Orleans, and 
bis couſin-german, John duke of Burgundy : The propinquity to the 
crown pleaded in favour of the former : The latter, who, in right of his 
mother, had inherited the couaty of Flanders, which he annexed to his fa- 
ther's extenſive dominions, derived a luſtre from his ſuperior power : The 
people were divided between theſe contending princes : And the king, 
now reſuming, now dropping his authority, kept the victory undecided, and 
prevented any regular ſettlement of the ſtate, by the final prevalence of 
either party. | 

Ar length, the dukes of Orleans and Burguifdy, ſeeming to be moved 
by the cries of the nation and by the interpoſition of common friends, a- 
greed to bury all paſt quarrels in oblivion, and to enter into ſtrict amity: 
They ſwore before the altar the ſincerity of their friendſhip ; the prieſt ad- 
miniſtered the ſacrament to both of them; they gave to each other every 
pledge which could be deemed ſacred among men: But all this ſolemn pre- 
paration was only a cover for, the haſeſt treachery, which was deliberately 
premeditated by the duke of.Burgundy. He procured his rival to be aſ- 
laſſinated in the ſtreets of Paris: He endeavoured for ſome time to conceal 
the part which he took in the crime: But being detected, he embraced a 
Telolution {till more criminal and more dangerous to, ſociety, by openly a- 
vowing and juſtifying it * The parliament itſelf of Paris, the tribunal of 
juſtice, heard the harangues of the duke's advocate in defence of aſſaſſina- 
tion, which he termed tyrannicide ; and that aſſembly, partly influenced by 
action, partly overawed by power, pronounced no ſentence of condemna- 
tion againſt this deteſtable doctrine . The ſame queſtion was afterwards 


2gitated before the council of Conſtance ; and it was with difficulty that a 


feeble deciſion, in favour of the contrary opinion, was procured from theſe 
fathers of the church, the miniſters of peace and of religion. But the miſ- 
chie vous effects of that tenet, had they been before anywiſe doubtful, ap- 


Z-La Laboureur, liv. xxvii. chap. 23, 24. 
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crime, which deſtroyed all truſt and ſecurity, rendered the war implacable 
between the French parties, and cut off every means of peace and accom. 


modation. 


The princes of the blood, combining with the young duke of 


Orleans and his brothers, made violent war on the duke of Burgundy; and 
the unhappy king, ſeized ſometimes by one party, ſometimes by the other, 
transferred alternately to each of them the appearance of legal authority, 
The provinces were laid waſte by mutual depredations : Aſſaſſinations were 
every where committed from the animoſity of the ſeveral leaders ; or, 
what was equally terrible, executions were ordered, without any legal or 


free trial, by pretended courts of judicature. 


The whole kingdom waz 


diſtinguiſhed into two parties, the Burgundians, and the Armagnacs; fo 
the adherents of the young duke of Orleans were called, from the count 
of Armagnac, father-in-law to that prince. The city of Paris, diſtracted 
between them, but inclining more to the Burgundians, was a perpetual 
ſcene of blood and violence ; the king and royal family were often detain- 
ed captives in the hands of the populace ; their faithful miniſters were 
butchered or impriſoned before their face; and it was dangerous for any 
man, amidſt theſe enraged factions, to be diſtinguiſhed by a ſtrict adherence 
to the principles of probity and honour. 

DvxrinG this ſcene of general violence, there roſe into ſome conſideration 
a body of men, which uſually makes no figure in public tranſactions even 
during the moſt peaceful times ; and that was the univerſity of Paris, 
whoſe opinion was ſometimes demanded, and more frequently offered, in 
the multiplied diſputes between the parties. The ſchiſm, by which the 
church was at that time divided, and which occaſioned frequent controver- 
ſies in the univerſity, had raiſed the profeſſors to an unuſual degree of im- 
portance ; and this connection between literature and ſuperſtition had be- 


ſtowed on the former a weight, to which reaſon and knowledge are not, of 
themſelves, any wiſe entitled among men. 


But there was another ſociety 


_ whoſe ſentiments were much more deciſive at Paris, the fraternity of but- 
chers, who, under the direction of heir ringleaders, had declared for the 
duke of Burgundy, and committed the moſt violent outrages againſt the 
oppoſite party. To counterbalance their power, the Armagnacs made 


intereſt with the fraternity of carpenters ; the populace ranged themſelves 
on one fide or the other; and the fate of the capital depended on the pre- 


valence of either party. 


Tux advantage, which might be made of theſe confuſions, was eaſily 


perceived in England; and, according to the maxims which uſually pre- 


vail among nations, it was determined to lay hold of the favourable op- 
portunity. The late king, who was courted by both the French parties, 
fomented the quarrel, by alterpately ſending aſſiſtance to each; but the 
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preſent ſovereign, impelled by the vigour of youth and the ardour of am- 
dition, determined to puſh his advantages to a greater length, and to carry 
violent war into that diſtracted kingdom. But while he was making pre- 
parations for -this end, he tried to effect his purpoſe by negociation; 
and he ſent over ambaſſadors to Paris, offering a perpetual peace and al- 
lance; but demanding Catharine, the French king's daughter in mar- 
riage, two millions of crowns as her portion, one million fix hundred thou- 
(and as the arrears of king John's ranſom, and the immediate poſſeſſion 
and full ſovereignty of Normandy and of all the other provinces, which 
had been raviſhed from England by the arms of Philip Auguſtus together 
with the ſuperiority of Britanny and Flanders b. Such exorbitant demands 
new, that he was ſenſible of the preſent miſerable condition of France; and 
the terms, offered by the French court, though much inferior, diſcover 
their conſciouſneſs of the ſame melancholy truth. They were willing to 
give him the princeſs in marriage, to pay him eight hundred thouſand 
crowns, to reſign the entire ſovereignty of Guienne, aud to annex to that 
province the country of Perigord, Rovergue, Xaintonge, the Angoumois, 
and other territories . As Henry rejected theſe conditions, and ſcarcely 
hoped that his own demands would be complied with, he never intermitted 
a moment his preparations for war, and having affembled a great fleet 
and army at Southampton, having invited all the nobility and military 
men of the kingdom to attend him by the hopes of glory and of conqueſt, 
he came to the ſea-ſide, with a purpoſe of embarking on his expedition. 


Bor while Henry was meditating conqueſt upon his neighbours, hes 


unexpectedly found himſelf iu danger from a confpiracy at home, which 


was happily detected in its infancy. The earl of Cambridge, ſecond fon 
of the late duke of York, having eſpouſed the ſiſter of the earl of Marche, 
had ſeriouſly embraced the intereſts of that family; and had held ſome 
conferences with lord Scrope of Maſham, and Sir Thomas Grey of Heton, 
about the means of recovering to that nobleman his right to the crown 
of England, The conſpirarors, as ſoon as detected, acknowledged 
their guilt to the king 4; and Henry proceeded without delay to their 
trial and condemnation. The utmoſt that could be expected of the beſt 
king in thoſe ages, was, that he would ſo far obſerve the eſſentials of juſ- 
tice, as not to make an innocent perſon a victim to his ſeverity : But as to 
the formalities of law, which are often as material as the eſſentials them- 


d Rymer, val. ix. p. 208. © Ibid. p. 211. It is reported by ſome hiſtorians (ſee 
Hit. Croyl. Coht. p. 500.) that the Dauphin, in deriſion of Henry's claims and diſſolute 
character, ſent him a box of tennis balls: intimating that theſe implements of play were 
better adapted to him than the inſtruments of war. But this ſtory is by no means et- 
dible ; the great offers made by the court of France, ſhow that they had already enter» 
tained a juſt idea of Henry's character, as well as of their own ſituation, 

Rymer, vol. ix. p. 200. T. Livii, P. 8. 
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defence; but received ſentence of death upon this proof, which was every 


by a king of extraordinary genius, or found their enemy divided by intel. 


Car. X 


ſelves, they were ſacrificed without ſcruple to the leaſt intereſt or con. 
venience. A jury of commoners was ſummoned : The three conſpirator; 
were indicted before them: The conſtable of Southampton caſtle ſwore, 
that they had ſeparately confeſſed their guilt to him. Without other e. 
vidence, Sir Thomas Grey was condemned and executed: But as the ex] 
of Cambridge and Lord Scrope pleaded the privilege of their peerage 
Henry thought proper to ſummon a court of eighteen barons, in which 
the duke of Clarence prefided : The evidence, given before the jury, was 
read to them: The priſoners, though one of them was a prince of the 
blood, were not examined, nor produced in court, nor heard in their own 
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way irregular and un ſatisfactory; and the ſentence was ſoon after exe. 
cuted. The earl of Marche was accuſed of having given his approbation 
to the conſpiracy, and received a general pardon from the king ©. He 
was probably either innocent of the crime imputed to him, or had made 
reparation by his early repentance and diſcovery f. 


Tas ſucceſſes which the arms of England have, in different 
3 2 of ages, obtained over thoſe of France, have been much owing to 
France. the favourable ſituation of the former kingdom. The Englih |, 
happily ſeated in an iſland, could make advantage of every misfortune which 
attended their neighbours, and were little expoſed to the danger of repri 
ſals. They never left their own country but when they were conducted 


tine factions, or were ſupported by a powerful alliance on the continent; 
and as all theſe circumſtances concurred at preſent to favour their enter. 
prize, they had reaſon to expect from it proportionable ſucceſs. |, The 
duke of Burgundy, expelled France by a combination of the princes, had 
been ſecretly ſoliciting the alliance of England s; and Henry knew, that 
though he ſcrupled at firſt to join the inveterate enemy of his country, 
would willingly, if he ſaw any probability of ſucceſs, both aſſiſt him with 
his Flemiſh ſubjects, and draw over to the ſame fide all his numerous pat- 
tizans in France. Truſting therefore to this circumſtance, but without 
eſtabliſhing any concert with the duke, he put to ſea, and land 
ed near Harfleur, at the head of an army of 6000 men at arms, 
and 24,000 foot, moſtly archers. He immediately began the ſiege of that 
place, which was valiantly deſended by d'Eſtouteville, and under him by 
de Guitri, de Gaucourt, and others of the French nobility : But as the 
garriſon was weak, and the fortifications in bad repair, the governor was 
at laſt obliged to capitulate ; and he promiſed to ſurrender the place if be 
received no ſuccour before the eighteenth of September. The day came. 


14th Aug 


© Rymer, vol. ix. p. 303, f St, Remi, chap. iv. Goo2w'n, p 65+ 
5 Ryner, vol. ix. p. 137, 138. 
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and there was no appearance of a French army to relieve him. Henry, 
taking poſſeſſion of the town, placed a garriſon in it, and expelled all the 
French inhabitants, with an intention of peopling it anew with Engliſh, 

Tas fatigues of this ſiege, and the unuſual heat of the ſeaſon, had fo 
waſted the Engliſh army, that Henry could enter on no farther enterprize z 
and was obliged to think of returning into England. He had diſmiſſed 
his tranſports, which could not anchor in an open road upon the enemy's 
coaſts : And he lay under a neceſſity of marching by land to Calais, before 
he could reach a place of ſafety. A numerous French army of 140,000 men 
at arms, and 40,000 foot, was by this time aſſembled in Normandy under 
the conſtable d*Albret ; a force which, if prudently conducted, was ſuffi. 
cient either to trample down the Engliſh in the open field, or to haraſy 
and reduce to nothing their ſmall army, before they could finiſh ſo long 
and dificult a march. Henry, therefore, cautiouſly offered to ſacrifice his 
conqueſt of Harfleur for a ſafe paſſage to Calais; but his propoſal being 
rejected, he determined to make his way by valour and conduct through 
all the oppofition df the enemy i. That he might not diſcourage his army 
by the appearance of flight, or expoſe them to thoſe hazards which natu- 
rally attend precipitate marches, he made flow and deliberate journies x, till 
he reached the Somme, which he purpoſed to paſs at the ford of Blanque- 
tague, the ſame place where Edward, in a like ſituation, had before eſcaped 
from Philip de Valois. But he found the ford rendered impaſlable by the 
precaution of the French general, and guarded by a ſtrong budy on the op- 
polite bank ; and he was obliged to march higher up the river, in order to 
ſeek for a ſafe paſſage, He was continually haraſſed on his march by fly- 
ing parties of the enemy; ſaw bodies of troops on the other fide ready to 
oppoſe every attempt; his proviſions were cut off; his ſoldiers languiſhed 
with ſickneſs and fatigue ; and his affairs ſeemed to be reduced to a deſpe- 
rate ſituation: When he was ſo. dexterous or ſo fortunate as to ſeize by 
{urpriſe a paſſage near St. Quintin, which had nat Veen ſuſficiently greens ; 
and he fafcly carried over his army u. 

Hexxy then bent his march northwards to Calais; but he was 
ſill expoſed to great and imminent danger from the enemy, who Battle of 
had alſo paſſed the Somme, and threw themſelves full in his e 
way, with a purpoſe of intercepting his retreat. After he had paſſed the 
{maller river of Ternois at Blangi, he was ſurpriſed to obſerve 
from the heights the whole French army drawn up in the plains 
of Azincour, and ſo poſted, that it was impoſſible for him to proceed on 
his march without coming to an engagement. Nothing in appearance 


could be more unequal than the battle, * which his ſafety and 2 his 
Vor. II. M 


Le Laboureur, liv, 35, chap. 6. * T. Livii, p. 1a. 
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forturies now depended. The Engliſh army was little more than half the 
number, which had diſembarked at Harfleur ; and they laboured under 
every diſcouragement and neceſſity, The enemy was four times more ny. 
. merous ; was headed by the dauphin and all the princes of the blood; and 
was plentifully ſupplied with proviſions of every kind. Henry's fituation 
was exactly fimilar to that of Edward at Creſſy, and that of the Black 
Prince at Poictiers; and the memory of theſe great events, inſpiring the 
Engliſh with courage, made them hope for a like deliverance from their 
preſent difficulties. The king likewiſe obſerved the ſame prudent con- 
duct which had been followed by theſe great commanders : He drew uy 
his army on a narrow ground between two woods, which guarded each 
fank : and he patiently expected in that poſture the attack of the ene. 


ys. 
Hap the French conſtable been able, either to reaſon juſtly upon the 


preſent circumſtances of the two armies, or to profit by paſt experience, 


he had declined a combat, and had waited, till neceſſity, obliging the Eng 


liſh to advance, had made them relinquiſh the advantages of their ſituation, 
But the impetuous valour of the nobility, and a vain confidence in ſupe. 
rior numbers, brought on this fatal action, which proved the ſource cf in- 
finite calatnities to their country. The French archers on horſeback and 
their men at arms, crowded in their ranks, advanced upon the Engliſh ar- 
chert, who had fixed palliſadoes in their front to break the impreſſion of 
the enemy, and who ſafely plyed them, from behind that defence, with: 
ſhower of arrows which nothing could reſiſt . The clay ſoil, moiſtetied 
by ſome rain which had lately fallen, proved another obſtacle to the fore 
of the French cavalry : The wounded men and horſes diſcompoſed their 
ranks : The narrow compaſs, in which they were pent, hindered them 
from recovering any order: The whole army was a ſcene of confuſion, 


terror and diſmay: And Henry, perceiving his advantage, ordered the 


Engliſh archers, who were light and unincumbered, to advance upon the 
enemy, and ſeize the moment of victory. They fell with their battle · ar 
upon the French, who, in their preſent poſture, were incapable either of 
flying or of making defence : They hewed them in pieces without reſil- 
ance vd: And being ſeconded by the men at arms, who alſo puſhed on . 
gainſt the enemy, they covered the field with the killed, wounded, df 
mounted and overthrown. After all appearance of oppofition was ont 
the Engliſh had leiſure to make priſoners; and having advanced with un» 
interrupted ſucceſs to the open plain, they there ſaw the remains of tht 
French rear guard, which ſtill maintained the appearance of a line of bat 
tle. At the ſame time, they heard an alarm from behind : Some gentk- 


» St. Remi, chap. 62. o Walfiogham, p. 392. T. Livii, p. 19. Le Labouren 
Rv. 35. chap. 7. Monſtrelt, chap. 147. U Walſingham. p- 393+ Ir Nev 
p. 584. 
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men of Picardy, having collected about 600 peaſants, had fallen upon 
Englih baggage, and were doing execution on the uparmed followers of 
the camp, who fled before them. Henry, ſeeing the enemy on all des of 
him, began to entertain apprehenſions from his priſoners; and he thought 
it neceſſary to iſſue general orders for putting them to death: But on diſ- 
corering the truth, he ſtopped the ſlaughter, and was ſtill able to fave a 
great number. | 

No battle was ever more fatal to France, by the number of princes and 
nobility (lain or taken priſoners. Among the former were the conſtable. 
himſclf, the counts of Nevers and the duke of Brabant, brothers to the 
duke of Burgundy, the count of Vaudemont, brother to the duke of Lor- 
raine, the duke of Alengon, the duke of Barre, the count of Marle. 'The 
moſt eminent priſoners were the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts 
d' Eu, Vendome, and Richemont, and the mareſchal of Boucicaut, An 
archbiſhop of Sens alſo was flain in this battle. The killed are computed 
on the whole to haye amounted to ten thouſand men; and as the flaugh- 
ter fell chiefly upon the cavalry, it is pretended, that of theſe, eight thou- 
ſand were gentlemen. Henry was maſter of 14,000 priſoners. The per- 
ſon of chief note, who fell among the Engliſh, was the duke of York, 
who periſhed fighting by the king's fide, and had an end more honourable 
than his life, He was ſucceeded in his honours and fortune by his nephew, 
ſon of the earl of Cambridge, executed in the beginning of the year. All 
the Engliſh, who were lain, exceeded not forty ; though ſome writers, 
with greater probability, make the number more conſiderable. þ. 

Tus three great battles of Creſſy, Poictiers, and Azincour bear a ſingu- 
lar reſemblance to each other in their moſt conſiderable circumſtances. In 
all of them, there appears the ſame temerity in the Engliſh pringes,” who, 
without any object of moment, merely for the ſake of plunder, had ven- 
tured ſo far into the enemy's country as to leave themſelves no retreat; 
and unleſs ſaved by the utmoſt imprudence in the French commanders, 
were, from their very ſituation expoſed to inevitable deſtruction. But 2l- 
lowance being mage for this temerity, which, according to the irregular 
plans of war followed in thoſe ages, ſeems to have been, in ſome meaſure, 
uiavoidable ; there appears, in the day of action, the ſame preſence of mind, 
cexterity, courage, firmneſs, and precaution on the part of the Engliſh : 
The ſame precipitation, confuſion, and vain confidence on the part of the 
French: And the events were ſuch as might have been expected from ſuch 
oppolite conduct. The immediate conſequences too of theſe three great 
vitories were ſimilar : Inſtead of puſhing the French with vigour, and 
taking advantage of their conſternation, the Engliſh princes, after their 
victory, ſeem rather to have relaxed their efforts, and to have allowed the 
enemy leiſure to recover from his loſſes. Henry interrupted not his march 
a moment after the battle of Azincour ; he carried his priſoners to-Calais, 
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thence to England ; he even concluded a truce with the enemy ; and it 
was npt till after an interval of two years that any body of Engliſh troops 
appeared in France, 


Tur poverty of all the European princes, and the ſmall reſources of 
their kingdoms, were the cauſe of theſe continual interruptions in their 
hoſtilities; and though the maxims of war were in general deſtructive, their 
military operations were mere incurſions, which without any ſettled plan, 
they carried on againſt each other. The luſtre, - however, attending the 
victory of Azincour, procured ſome ſupplies from the Engliſh parliament, 
though ſtyl unequal to the expences of the campaign. They granted 
Henry an entire fifteenth on moveables ; and they conferred on him, for 
life, the duties of tonnage and poundage, and the ſubſidies on the exporta- 
tion of wool and leather. This conceſſion is more conſiderable than that 
which had been granted to Richard- II. by his laſt parliament, and which 
was afterwards, on his depoſition, made ſo great an article of charge a- 
gainſt him, 


rat. Bor during this interruption of hoſtilities from England, 


— France was expoſed to all the furies of civil war; and the ſeveral 

parties became every day more enraged againſt each other. The 
duke of Burgundy, confident that the French miniſters and generals were 
entirely diſcredited by the misfortune at Azincour, advanced with a great 
army to Paris, and attempted to re-inſtate himſelf in poſſeſſion of the go- 
vernment, as well as of the perſon of the king. , But his partizans in that 
city were overawed by the court, and kept in ſubjection: The duke de- 
ſpaired of ſucceſs ; and he retired with his forces which he immediately dil- 
banded in the Low-Countries 1. He was ſoon after invited to 
make a new attempt, by ſome violent quarrrels which broke out in 
the royal family. The queen, Ifabella, daughter of the duke of Bavaria, 
who had been hitherto an inveterate enemy to the Burgundian faction, 
had reccived a great injury from the other party, which the implacable 
ſpirit of that princeſs was never able to forgive. The public neceſſities 
obliged the count of Armagnac, created conſtable of France in the place 
of d' Albret, to ſeize the great tr@ſures which Iſabella had amaſſed : And 
when ſhe expreſſed her diſpleaſure at this injury, he inſpired into the weak 
mind of the king ſome jealouſies concerning her conduct, and puſhed him 
to ſeize, and put to the torture, and afterwards throw ſuto the Seine, Bois- 


1417. 


Bourdon, her favourite, whom he accuſed of a commerce of gallantry with 
that princeſs. The queen herſelf was ſent to Tours, and confined under a 
guard * ; and, aſter ſuffering theſe multiplied inſults, ſhe no longer ſcrupled 
to enter into a correſpondence with the duke of Burgundy. As her fon, 


the dauphin Charles, a youth of ſixteen, was entirely governed by the fac: 
Le Labourcur, Iv. 35. chap. 10. St Remi, chap. 74. Moaſtrelet, chap. 167. 
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HENRY V. 


tion of Armagnac, ſhe extended her animoſity to bim, and ſought his de- 
ſtruction with the moſt unrelenting hatred. She had ſoon an opportunity 
of rendering her unnatural purpoſe effectual. The duke of Burgundy, in 
concert with her, entered France at the head of a great army: He made 
himſelf maſter of Amiens, Abbeville, Dourlens, Montreiiil, and other towns 
in Picardy ; Senlis, Rheims, Chalons, Troye, and Auxerre, declared them- 


CA. XIX. 


ſelves of his party *. He got poſſeſſion of Beaumont, Pontoiſe, Vernon, 


Meulant, Montlheri, towns in the. neighbourhood of Paris; and carrying 
farther his progreſs towards the weſt, he ſeized Etampes, Chartres, and 0- 
ther fortreſſes 3 aud was at laſt able to deliver the queen, who fled to Troye, 
and openly declared againſt thoſe miniſters, who, ſhe ſaid, detained her 
huſband in captivity *. 


 MtanwHiLe, the partizans of Burgundy raiſed a commotion in Paris, 


which always inclined to that faction. Lile-adam, one of the duke's cap- 
tains, was received into the city in the night-time, and headed the in- 
ſurrection of the people, which in a moment became ſo impetuous that no- 
thing could oppoſe it. The perſon of the king was ſeized : The dauphin 
made his eſcape with difficulty: Great numbers of the faction of Ar- 
magnac were immediately butchered : The count himſelf, and many per- 
ſons of note, were thrown into priſon : Murders were daily committed 
from private animoſity, under pretence of faction: And the populace not 
fatiated with their fury, and deeming the courfe of public juſtice too di- 
latory, broke into the priſons, and put to death the count of Armagnac, 
and all the other nobility wbo were there confined “. 

Warts France was in ſuch furious combuſtion, and was 
lo ill prepared to reſiſt a foreign enemy, Henry, having col- Sa. AY 
lected ſome treaſure, and levied an army, landed in Norman- fon of 

1 France. 

dy at the head of 25,000 men and met withr no conſiderable x& Auguſt. 
oppolition from any quarter. He made himſelf maſter of 


Falaiſe; Evreux and Caen ſubmitted to him; Pont de PArche opened its 


gates; and Henry, having ſubdued all the lower Normandy, and 
having received a reinforcement of 15,000 men from England * 
tormed the fiege of Rouen, which was defended by a garriſon of 4000 
men, ſeconded by the inhabitants, to the number of 15,000 *. The car- 
dinal des Urſins here attempted to ineliue him towards peace, and to mo- 
cerate his pretenſions. But the king replied to him in ſuch terms, as 
hewed that he was fully ſenſible of all his preſent advantages: Do you 
not {ce, “ ſaid he, © that God has led me hither as by the hand? France 
has no ſovereign : I have juſt pretenſions to that kingdom: Every 
thing is here in the utmoſt confuſion: No one thinks of reſiſting me. 


1418, 


* $t. Remi, chap. 79. t Ibid. chap. 81, Monſtrelet, chap. 178, 179. 1 St, 
Remi, chap. 85, 86. Monſtrelet, chap. 118. *% Wallngham, p. 400. 
©$t. Remi, chap. 91. Juvenal des Urbius, 
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« Can I have a more ſenſible proof, that the being who diſpoſes of em. 
«& pires has determined to put the crown of France upon my head 7? » 

But though -Henry had opened his mind to this ſcheme of ambition, 
he ſtill continued to negociate with his enemies, and endeavoured to ob. 
tain more ſecure, though leſs confiderable advantages. He made, at the 


fame time, offers of peace to both parties; to the queen and duke of 


Burgundy on the one hand, who, having poſſeſſion of the king's perſon, 
carried the appearance of legal authority *; and to the dauphin on the 
other, who, being the undoubted heir of the monarchy, was adhered to by 
every one that paid any regard to the true intereſts of their country *, 
Theſe two parties alſo carried on a continual negociation with each other, 
The terms propoſed on all fides were perpetually varying: The events of 
the war, and the intrigues of the cabinet, intermingled with each other: 
And the fate of France remained long in this uncertainty. After many 
negociations, Henry offered the queen and the duke of Burgundy to make 
peace with them, to eſpouſe the princeſs Catharine, and to accept of all 
the provinces ceded to Edward III. by the treaty of Bretigni, with the ad. 
dition of Normandy, which he was to receive in full and entire ſovereign- 
ty d. Theſe terms were ſubmitted to: There remained only ſome cir. 

cumſtances to adjuſt, in order to the entire completion of the 
1419+ treaty ; But in chis interval the duke of Burgundy ſecretly fini. 

ſhed his treaty with the Dauphin; and theſe two princes a- 
greed to ſhare the royal authority during King Charles's lifetime, and to 
unite their arms in order to expel foreign enemies ©, 


This alliance, which ſeemed ro cut off from Henry all hopes of farther 
ſucceſs, proved, in the iſſue, the moſt favourable event that could have hap- 
pened for his pretenſions. Whether the Dauphin and the duke of Bur- 
gundy were ever ſincere in their mutual engagements, is uncertain : but 
very fatal effects reſulted from their momentary and ſeeming union, The 
two princes agreed to an interview, in order to concert the means of ren- 
dering effectual their common attack on the Engliſh ; but how both or ci 
ther of them could with fafety venture upon this conference, it ſeemed 
fomewhat difficult to contrive. The aſſaſſination perpetrated by the 
duke of Burgundy, and ſtill more his open avowal of the deed, and defence 
of the doctrine, tended to diſſolve all the bands of civil ſociety; and even 
men of honour, who deteſted the example, might deem it juſt, on a fa- 
vourable opportunity, to retaliate upon the author. The duke, therefore 
who neither dared to give, nor could pretend to expect, any truſt, agreed 
to all the contrivances for mutual ſecurity, which were propofed by the 
miniſters of the dauphin, 'The two princes came to Montereau : The 
duke lodged in the caſtle ; The dauphin in the town, which was divided 


Y Juvenal des Uclins, 
d Ibid. p. 762, 


2 Rymer, vol. ix. p. 717. 749. a bid. p. 626, Kc. 


© Ibid. p. 776. St. Remi, chap. 95. 
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from the caſtle by the river Yonne : The bridge between them was cho- 
ſea for the place of interview: Two high rails were drawn acroſs the 
bridge: The gates on each ſide were guarded, one by the officers of the 
dauphin, the other by thoſe of the duke : The princes were to enter in- 
do the intermediate ſpace by the oppoſite gates, accompanied each by ten 
perſons ; and, with all theſe marks of diffidence, to conciliate their mutual . 
friendſhip. But it appeared that no precautions are ſufficient where laws 
have no place, and where all principles of honour are utterly abandoned. 
Tannegui de Chatel, and others of the dauphw's retainers, had been zen- 
lous partizans of the late duke of Orleans ; and they determined to ſeixe 
the opportunity of revenging on the aſſaſſin the murder of that prince 
They no ſooner entered the rails, than they drew their ſwords 5 
and attacked the duke of Burgundy : His friends were a- Agiflina- 
ſtoniſned, and thought not of making any defence ; and dar. > — 
all of them either ſhared his fate, or were taken priſoners gundy. 

by the retinue of the dauphin 4. 


Tas extreme youth of this prince made it doubtful whether he had 
been admitted into the ſecret of the conſpiracy : But as the deed was com- 
mitted under his eye, by his moſt intimate frie nds, who ſtill retained their 
connexions with him, the blame of the action, which was certainly more 
imprudent than criminal, fell entirely upon him. The whole ſtate of af- 
fairs was every where changed by this unexpected accident, The city of 
Paris, paſſionately devoted to the family of Burgundy, broke out into the 
higheſt fury againſt the dauphin. The court of King Charles entered 
from intereſt into the ſame views; and as all the miniſters of that mon- 
arch had owed their preferment to the late duke, and foreſa their down- 
fal if the dauphin ſhould recover poſſeſſion of his father's perſon, they were 
concerned to prevent, by any means, the ſucceſs of his enterprize. The 
queen, perſevering in her unnatural animoſity againſt her ſon, enereaſed the 
general flame, and inſpired into the king, as far as he was ſuſceptible of 
any ſentiment, the ſame prejudices by which ſhe herſelf had long been 
actuated. But above all, Philip count of Charlois, now duke of Bur- 
gundy, thought himſelf bound, by every tie of honour and of duty, to re- 
renge the murder of his father, and to proſecute the aſſaſſiu to the utmoſt 
extremity, And in this general tranſport of rage, every conſideration 
of national and family intereſt was buried in oblivion by all parties : The 
ſubjection to a foreign enemy, the expulſion of the lawful heir, the flavery 
of the kingdom, appeared but ſmall evils if they led to the gratification 
of the preſent paſſion. 


Tur king of England had, before the death of the duke of Burgundy, 
profited extremely by the diſtractions of France, and was daily making a 


4 gt. Remi, chap. 97. Monſtrelet, chap. 211. 
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conſiderable progreſs in Normandy. He had taken Roiien after an ob. 
ſtinate ſiege ©: He made himſelf maſter of Pontoiſe and Giſors. He e. 
ven threatened Paris, and by the terror of his arms, had obliged the court 
to remove to Troye: And in the midſt of his ſucceſſes, he was agreeably 
ſurpriſed to find his enemies, inſtead of combining againſt him for their 
mutual defence, diſpoſed to ruſh into his arms, and to make him the in. 
ſtrument of their vengeance upon each other. A league was immediate. 
ly concluded at Arras between him and the duke of Burgundy. This 
prince, without ſtipulating any thing for himſelf, except the proſecution 
of his father's murder, and the marriage of the duke of Bedford with hit 
ſiſter, was willing to ſacrifice the kingdom to Henry's ambition ; and he 
1 agreed to every demand made by that monarch. In order to 
. N 
finiſh this aſtoniſhing treaty, which was to transfer the crown of 
France to a itranger, Henry went to Troye, accompanied by his brothers, 
the dukes of Clarence and Gloceſter ; and was there met by the duke of 
Burgundy. The imbecility into which Charles had fallen made him in- 
capable of ſecing any thing but through the eyes of thoſe who at- 
tended him; as they, on their part, ſaw every thing through the medium 
of their paſſions. The treaty, being already concerted among the parties, 
was immediately drawn, and ſigned and ratified : Henry's will ſeemed to 
be a law throughout the whole negociation : Nothing was attended to but 
his advantages, 


Tur principal articles of the treaty were, that Henry ſhould 
eſpouſe the princeſs Catharine : That king Charles, during 
his life-time, ſhould enjoy the title and dignity of king of 
France: That Henry ſhould be declared and acknowledged heir of the 
monarchy, and be entruſted with the preſent adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment : That that kingdom ſhould paſs to his heirs general : That France 
and England ſhould for ever be united under one king; but ſhould ſtill re. 
tain their ſeveral uſages, cuſtoms, and privileges : That all the princes, 
peers, vaſſals, and communities of France ſhould ſwear, that they would 
both adhere to the future ſucceſſion of Henry, and pay him preſent o- 
bedience as regent: That this prince ſhould unite his arms 30 thoſe of 
king Charles and the duke of Burgundy, in order to ſubdue the adherents 
of Charles, the pretended dauphin: And that theſe three princes ſhould 


Treaty of | 
Troye. 


make no peace or truce with him but by common conſent and agree- 


ment f. 
Svcn was the tenor of this famous treaty ; a treaty, which, as nothing 
but the moſt violent animoſity could diate, ſo nothing but the power 
of the ſword could carry it into execution. It is hard to ſay whether its 


TI. Livii, p. 69 Monſtrelet, chap. 201. 
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conſequences, had it taken effect, would have proved more pernicious to 
Eugland or to France. It muſt have reduced the former kingdom to the 
rank of a province: It would have entirely disjointed the ſucceſſion of 
the latter, and have brought on the deſtruction of every deſcendant of 
the royal family ; as the houſes of Orleans, Anjou, Alencon, Britanny, 
Bourbon, and of Burgundy itſelf, whoſe titles were preferable to that of 
the Engliſh princes, would, on that account, have been expoſed to per- 
petual jealouſy and perſecution from the ſovereign, There was even a 
palpable deficiency in Henry's claim, which no art could palliate. For, 
befides the inſuperable objections to which Edward III. 's pretenſions 
were expoſed, be was not heir to that monarch : If female ſucceſſion were 
zumitted, the right had devolved on the houſe of Mortimer: Allowing 
that Richard II. was a tyrant, and that Henry IV. 's merits in depoſing 
him were ſo great towards the Engliſh, as to juſtify that nation in placing 
him on the throne ; Richard had nowiſe offended France, and his rival 
had merited nothing of that kingdom: It could not poſſibly be pretead- 
ed that the crown of France was become an appendage to that of Eng- 
land; and that a prince who, by any means, got poſſeſſion of the latter, 
was, without farther queſtion, entitled to the- former. So that, on the 
whole, it muſt be allowed that Henry's claim to France was, if poſſible, 


ill more unintelligible than the title by which his father had mounted 


the throne of England. | 


Bur though all theſe conſiderations were overlooked amidſt the hurry 
of paſſion by which the courts of France and Burgundy were actuated, 
they would neceſſarily revive during times of more tranquillity; and it 


behoved Henry to puſh his preſent advantages, and allow men 410 


vo leiſure for reaſon or reflection. In a few days after, he ef- Marriage of 


pouſed the princeſs Catharine : He carried his father-in-law Ig; 


to Paris, and put himſelf in poſſeſſion of that capital: He obtained, from 
the parliament and the three eſtates, a ratification of the treaty of Troye: 
He ſupported the duke of Burgundy in procuring a ſentence againſt the 
"murderers of his father: And he immediately turned his arms, with ſuc- 
ceſs, againſt the adherents of the dauphin, who, as ſoon as he heard of the 
treaty of Troye, took on him the ſtyle and authority of regent, and ap- 
pealed to Cod and his ſword for the maintenance of his title. 


Tux firſt place that Henry ſubdued was Sens, which opened its gates 
ater a ſlight reſiſtance. With thegame facility he made himſelf maſter of 
Montereau. The defence of Melun was more obftinate : Barbaſan, the 
gorernor, held out for the ſpace of four months againſt the beſiegers; and 
it was famine alone which obliged him to capitulate. Henry ſtipulated to 
ſpare the lives of all the garriſon, except ſuch as were accomplices in the 


murder of the duke of Burgundy ; and as Barbaſau himſelf was ſuſpected 
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to be of the number, his puniſhment was demanded by Philip: But the 
king had the generoſity to intercede for him and prevent his execution s, 


Tax neceſſity of providing ſupplies, both of men and money oblige4 
Henry to go over to England ; and he left the duke of Exeter, his uncle, 
governor of Paris during his abſence. The authority, which naturally at. 
tends ſucceſs, procured from the Engliſh parliament a ſubſidy of a fifteenth, 
but, if we may judge by the ſcantineſs of the ſupply, the nation was no- 
wiſe ſanguine on their king's victories z and in proportion as the proſpe& 
of their union with France became nearer, they began to open their eyes 
and to ſee the dangerous conſequences with which that event muſt neceſſari. 
ly be attended, It was fortunate for Henry, that he had other reſources, 
beſides pecuniary ſupplies from his native ſubjects. The provinces which 
he had already conquered maintained his troops ; and the hopes of farther 
advantages allured to his ſtandard all men of ambitious ſpirits in England, 
who deſired to ſignalize themſelves by arms, He levied a new army of 24,000 
archers, and 4000 horſemen , and marched them to Dover, the place of 
rendezvous, Every thing had remained in tranquillity at Paris, under the 
duke of Exeter; but there had happened, in another quarter of the king 
dom, a misfortune which haſtened the king's embarkation. 


Taz detention of the young king of Scots in England had hitherto 
proved advantageous to Henry; and by keeping the regent in awe had 
preſerved, during the whole courſe of the French war, the northern fron. 
ticr in tranquillity, But when intelligence arrived in Scotland of the pro- 
greſs made by Henry, and the near proſpect of his ſucceſſion to the crom 
of France, the nation was alarmed, and foreſaw their own inevitable ruin, 
if the ſubjection of their ally left them to combat alone a victorious eremy, 
who was already ſo much ſuperior in power and riches. The regent en 
tered into the ſame views ; and though he declined an open rupture with 
England, he permitted a body of ſeyen thouſand Scots, under the command 
of the earl of Buchan, his ſecond ſon, to be tranſported into France for 
the ſervice of the dauphin. To render this aid ineffectual, Henry had, it 
his former expedition, carried over the king of Scots, whom he obliged to 
ſend orders to his countrymen to leave the French ſervice ; but the Scot- 


tiſh general replied, that he would obey no commands which came from 


a king i in captivity, and that a prince, while in the hands of his enemy, 
was nowiſe entitled to authority, Theſe troops, therefore, continued fil 
to act under the earl of Buchan; and were employed by the dauphin to 
oppoſe the progreſs of the duke of Clarence in Anjou. The two armies 
encountered at Baug6 : The - Engliſh were defeated ; The duke himſelf 
was ſlain by Sir Allan Swinton, a Scotch knight, who commanded a com 


T Holingſhed, p. 577. h Monſtrelet, chap. 242. 
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pany of men at arms : And the earls of Somerſet i, Dorſet, and Hunting- 
gon, were taken priſoners Kk. This was the firſt action that turned the tide 
of ſucceſs againſt the Engliſh ; and the dauphin, that he might both attach 
the Scots to his ſervice, and reward the valour and conduct of the earl of 
Buchan, honoured that nobleman with the office of conſtable. 


Bur the arrival of the king of England, with ſo conſiderable an army, 
was more than ſufficient to repair this loſs. Henry was received at Paris 
with great expreſſions of joy: fo obſtinate were the prejudices of the peo- 
ple: And he immediately conducted his army to Chartres, which had long 
been beſieged by the dauphin. That prince raiſed the ſiege on the approach 
of the Engliſh ; and being reſolved to decline a battle, he retired with his 
amy. Henry made himſelf maſter of Dreux without a blow: He laid 
fiege to Meaux at the ſolicitation of the Pariſians, who were much incom- 
moded by the garriſon of that place. This enterprize employed the Engliſh 
arms during the ſpace of eight months: The baſtard of Vaurus, governor of 
Meaux, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an obſtinate defence; but was at laſt obli- 
ged to ſurrender at diſcretion. The cruelty of this officer was equal to his 
bravery : He was accuſtomed to hang without diſtinction, all the 'Engliſh 
and Burgundians who fell into his hands: And Henry, in revenge of his 
barbarity, ordered him immediately to be hanged on the ſame tree which 
he had made the inſtrument of his inhuman executions ®, 


Tuis ſucceſs was followed by the ſurrender of many other places in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, which held for the dauphin : That prince was 
chaſed beyond the Loire, and he almoſt totally abandoned all the northern 
provinces : He was even purſued into the ſouth by the united arms of the 
Engliſh and Burgundians, and threatened with total deſtruction. Not- 


withſtanding the bravery and fidelity of his captains, he ſaw himſelf un- 


equal to his enemies in the field; and found it neceſſary to temporize, and 
to avoid all hazardous actions with a rival who had gained ſo much the aſ- 
cendant over him. And to crown all the other proſperities of Henry, his 
queen was delivered of a ſon, who was called by his father's name, and 
whoſe birth was celebrated by rejoicings no leſs pompous, and no leſs ſin- 
cere, at Paris than at London. The infant prince ſeemed to be univerſally 
regarded as the future heir of both monarchies. 


Bur the glory of Henry, when it bad nearly reached the ſum- 
mit, was ſtopped ſhort by the hand of nature; and all his mighty 
projects vaniſhed into ſmoke. He was ſeized with a fiſtula, a 


1422. 
Death, 


His name was John, and he was aſtcrwards created duke of Somerſet. He was grard- 
ſon of John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter. The earl of Dorſet was brother to Somcrier, 
and ſucceeded him in that title. | 

St. Remi, chap, 110. Monſtrelet, chap. 239. Hall, fal. 76. 
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' that the final acquiſition of France would be the effect of their prudence 


Land o. 80 ingenious are men in deceiving themſelves, that Henry for- 


equally i in the cabinet and in the field: The boldneſs of his enterprize$ 
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malady which the ſurgeons at that time had not ſkill enough to cure; and 
he was at laſt ſenſible that his diſtemper was mortal, and that his end wa; 
approaching. He ſent for his brother the duke of Bedford, the earl of 
Warwic, and a few noblemen more, whom he had honoured with his 
friendſhip ; and he delivered to them, in great tranquillity bis laſt will th 
regard to the government of his kingdom and family. He entreated then 
to continue towards his infant ſon, the ſame fidelity and attachment 
which, they had always profeſſed to himſelf during his lifetime, and which 
had been cemented by ſo many mutual good offices. He expreſſed bis in. 
difference on the approach of death; and though he regretted that he muſt 
leave unfiniſhed a work ſo happily begun, he declared himſelf confident, 
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and valour He left the regency of that kingdom to his elder brother, in hiftor 


the duke of Bedford; that of England to his younger, the duke of Gb. 
ceſter ; and the care of his ſon's perſon to the earl of Warwic. Here. 
commended to all of them a great attention to maintain the friendſhip of 
the duke of Burgundy ; and adviſed them never to give liberty to the 
French priſoners taken at the battle of Azincour, till his ſon were of age, 
and could himſelf hold the reins of government. And he conjured them, 
if the ſucceſs of their arms ſhould not enable them to place young Henry 
on the throne of France, never at leaſt, to make peace with that kingdom, 
unleſs the enemy, by the ceſſion of Normandy, and its annexation to the 
crown of England, made compenſation for all the hazard and expence of 
his enterprize l. 


- He next applied himſelf to his devotions, and ordered his chaplain to re. 
cite the ſeven penitential pſalms. When that paſſage of the fifty-firit pſalm 
was read, build thou the walls of Feruſalem ; he interrupted the chaplain, and 
declared his ſerious intention, after he ſhould have fully ſubdued France, 
to conduct a cruſade againſt the infidels, and recover poſſeſſion of the Holy 
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got, in thoſe moments, all the blood ſpilt by his ambition; and received 
comfort from this late and feeble reſolve, which, as the mode of theſe en- 

terprizes was now paſt, he certainly would never have carried into 
31 Aug. execution. He expired in the * year of his age and 
tenth of his reign. 


Tais prince poſſeſſed many eminent virtues; and if we 
ws i tag give indulgence to ambition in a monarch, or rank it, as the 
king. vulgar are inclined to do, among his virtues, they were un- 


tained by any conſiderable blemiſh. His abilities appeared » 


n Monſtrelet, chap. 265. Hall, fol. 80. o gt. Remi, chap. 118, Menſtrelet, 
chap. 26s. | 
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was no leſs remarkable than his perſonal valour in conducting them. He 
had the talent of attaching his friends by affability, and of gaining his eue- 
mics by addreſs and clemency. The Engliſh, dazzled by the luſtre of his 
character, till more than by that of his victories, were reconciled to the 
deſects in his title: The French almoſt forgot that he was an enemy: 
And his care in maintaining juſtice in his civil adminiſtration, and preſerv- 
ing diſcipline in his armies, made ſome amends to both nations for the cala- 
mitics inſeparable from thoſe wars, in which his ſhort reign was almolt en- 
tirely occupied. That he could forgive the earl of Marche, who had a 
better title to the crown than himſelf is a ſure indication of his magnani- 
mity ; and that the earl relied ſo entirely on his friendſhip, is uo leſs a 
proof of his eſtabliſhed character for candour and fincerity. There remain 
in hiftory few inſtances of ſuch mutual truſt; and ſtill fewer where neither 
party ſound reaſon to repent it, 


Tus exterior figure of this great prince, as well as his deportment, was 
engaging. His ſtature was ſomewhat above the middle fize 5 his coun» 
tenance beautiful; his limbs genteel and flender, but full of vigour ; and 
he excelled in all warlike and manly exerciſes 4. He left, by his queen 
Catharine of France, only one ſon, not full nine months old ; whoſe mis- 
fortunes, in the courſe of his life, ſurpaſſed all the CIA and ſucceſſes of 
his father. 


Ix leſs than two months after Henry's death, Charles VI. of France, 
his father-in-law, terminated his unhappy life. He had, for ſeveral years, 
poſſefſed only the appearance of royal authority: Yet was this mere appea- 
rance of conſiderable advantage to the Engliſh : and divided the duty.and 
allections of the French between them and the dauphin. This prince was 
proclaimed and crowned king of France at Poictiers, by the name of 
Charles VII. : Rheims, the place where this ceremony is ufually perform- 
ed, was at that time in the hands of his encmies. 


CaTHERINE of France, Henry's widow, married, Won after his death, a 
Welſh gentleman, Sir Owen Tudor, ſaid to be deſcended from the ancient 
princes of that country: She bore him two ſous, Edmund and Jaſper, of 
whom the eldeſt was created earl of Richmond; the ſecond earl of Pem- 
broke. The family of Tudor, firſt raiſed to diſtinction by this alliance, 
mounted afterwards the throne of England. 

Tux long ſchiſm, which had divided the Latin church for 
near forty years, was finally terminated in this reign by the — wk 
council of Conſtance z which depoſed the pope, John XXIII. tiuns. 
for his crimes, and eleted Martin V. in his place, who was 


acknowle Aged by almoſt all the kingdoms of Europe, This great and un- 


8 T. Livii, p74. 
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uſual act of authority in the council gave the Roman pontiffs ever after 3 
mortal antipathy to thoſe affemblies. The ſame jealouſy which had long 
prevailed in moſt European countries, between the civil ariſtocracy and 
monarchy, now alſo took place between theſe powers in the eccleſiaſticy 
body. But the great ſeparation of the biſhops in the ſeveral ſtates, and 
the difficulty of aſſembling them, gave the pope a mighty advantage, and 
made it more eaſy for him to centre all the powers of the hierarchy in 
his own perſon. The cruelty and treachery which attended the puniſh. 
ment of John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, the unhappy diſciples of Wick. 
liffe, who in violation of a ſafe-conduR, were burned alive for their error; 
by the council of Conſtance, prove this melancholy truth, that toleration 
is none of the virtues of prieſts in any form of eccleſiaſtical government, 
But as the Engliſh nation had little or no concern in theſe great tranſac 
tions, we are here the more conciſe in relating them. 


Tut firſt commiſhon of array, which we meet with, was iſſued in this 
reign 9, The military part of the feudal ſyſtem, which was the moſt eſſen- 
tial circumſtance of it, was entirely diflolved : and could no longer ſerve for 
the defence of the kingdom. Henry, therefore, when he went to France, 
in 1415, impowered certain commiſſioners to take, in each county, a re- 
view of all the freemen able to bear arms, to divide them into companies, 
and to keep them in readineſs for reſiſting an enemy. This was the en, 
when the feudal militia in England gave place to one, which was perhaps 
ſtill leſs orderly and regular. 

We have an authentic and exact account of the ordinary revenue of the 
crown during this reign ; and it amounts only to 55,714 pounds 10 fil 
lings and 10 pence a- year. This is nearly the ſame with the revenue cl 
Henry III. and the kings of England had neither become much richer nat 
poorer in the courſe of ſo many years. The ordinary expence of the govern 
ment amounted to 42, 50% pounds 16 ſhillings and 10 pence : 80 that the 
king had a ſurplus only of 13, 206 pounds 14 ſhillings for the ſupport of tus 
houſehold ; for his wardrobe ; for the Expence of his embaſſies ; and othe 
articles. This ſum was nowiſe ſufficient : He was therefore obliged to have 
frequent recourſe to parliamentary ſupplies, and was thus, even in time of 
peace not altogether independent of his people. But wars were attended with 
a great expence, which neither the prince's ordinary revenue, nor the en. 
traordinary ſupplies were able to bear; and the ſovereign was always reduced 
to many miſerable ſhifts, in order to make any tolerable figure in them. Ile 
commonly borrowed money from all quartezs ; he pawned his jewels, aud 
ſometimes the crown itſelf * ; he ran in arrears to his army; and he was of- 
ten obliged notwithſtanding al theſe expedients to ſtop in the m idſt of his 
career of victory, and to grant truces to the enemy, The high pay whid 


T tid. p. 196. 


47 Rymer, vol. ix. p. 254, 2535. 
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was given to ſoldiers agreed very ill with his low income. All the ex- 
traordinary ſupphes, granted by parliament to Henry during the courſe of 
his reign, were only ſeven tenths and fifteenths, about 203,000 pounds *, 
It is eaſy to compute how ſoon this money muſt be exhauſted by armies of 
24-000 archers, and 6000 borſe ; when cach archer had ſixpence a-day u, 
and each horſeman two ſhillings. The moſt ſplendid ſucceſſes proved com- 
monly fruitleſs, when ſupported by ſo poor a revenue; and the debts and 
difficulties, which the king thereby incurred, made him pay dear for his vic- 
tories, The civil adminiſtration, likewiſe, even in time of peace, could ne- 
ver be very regular, where the government was fo ill enabled to ſupport it- 
ſelf, Henry, till within a year of his death, owed debts, which he had 
contraſted when prince of Wales . It was in vain that the parliament 
pretended to reſtrain him from arbitrary praftices,-when he was reduced to 
ſuch neceſſities. Though the right of levying purveyance, for inſtance, had 
been expreſsly guarded again by the Great Charter itſelf, and was fre- 
quently complained of by the commons, it was found abſolutely impracti- 
cable to abolith it; and the parliament at length, ſubmitting to it as à le- 
gal prerogative, contented themſelves with enacting laws to limit and con- 
fine it. The duke of Glocefter, in the reign of Richard II. poſſeſſed a re- 
venue of 60,000 crowns (about $0,000 pounds a- year of our preſent mo- 
ney), as we learn from Froiſſard *, and was, conſequently, richer than the 
king himſelf, if all circumſtences be duly confidered. 


Ir is remarkable, that the city of Calais alone was an annual expence 
to the crown of 19,119 pounds /; that is above a third of the common 
charge of the government in time of peace. This fortreſs was of no uſe 
to the defence of England, and only gave that kingdom an inlet to annoy 
France. Ireland coſt two thouſand pounds a- year, over and above its own 
revenue 3. which was certainly very low. Every thing conſpires to give 
us a very mean idea of the ate of Europe in thoſe ages. 


From the moſt early times, till the reign of Edward III. the denomi- 
nation of money had never been altered: A pound ſterling was ſtill a pound 
troy ; that is, about three pounds of our preſent money. That conquerot 
was the firſt that iunovated in this important article. In the twentieth of 
his reign, he coined twenty-two ſhillings from a pound troy ; in his twen- 
ty · ſexenth year he coined twenty-five ſhillings. But Henry V. who was 
alſo a conqueror, raiſed ſtill farther the denomination, and coined thirty 


*Parliameptary Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 168. u It appears from many ps ſſages of 
Rymer, particularly vol. ix. p. 258. that the king paid 20 marks a year for an archer, 
which is a good deal above Tixperce a-day. The price had riſcn, as is natural, by raif- 
pg the denomination of money. 

” Rymer, vol. x. p. 114. 
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ſhillings from a pound troy * : His revenue therefore, muſt have been a. 
bout 110,000 pounds of our preſent money; and, by the cheapneſs of pry. 
viſions, was equivalent to above 330,000 pounds. 

Noxe of the princes of the houſe of Lancaſter ventured to impoſe taxe; 
without conſent of parliament : Their doubtful or bad title became ſo far 
of advantage to the conſtitution. The rule was then fixed, and could not 
ſafely be broken afterwards, even by more abſolute princes. 


CHAP. XX. 


HENRY VI. 


Government during the minority State of France Military operation. 
— Battle of Verne. — Siege of Orleans The maid of Orleans—Th; 
frege of Orleans raiſed The king of France crowned at Rhein. 
Prudence of the duke of Bedford Execution of the maid of Orleans — 
Deſection of the duke of Burgundy Death of the duke Bedford 
Decline of the Engliſh in France—T ruce with France — Marriage of th: 
ling with Margaret of Anjou Murder of the duke Glocgſler —Siate if 
France Renewal of the war with France————The Engliſh expell:d 
France. 


URING the reigns of the Lancaſtrian princes, the au- 
ee e thority of parliament ſeems to have been more confirm- 
ment during ed, and the privileges of the people more regarded, than du- 
the mino- , , | R . 
rity, ring any former period ; and the two preceding kings, though 

men of great ſpirit and abilities, abſtained from ſuch exertions 

of prerogative, as even weak princes, whoſe title was undiſputed, were 
tempted to think they might venture upon with impunity. The long 
minority, of which there was now the. proſpeR, encouraged {till farther the 
lords and commons to extend their influence; and, without paying much 
regard to the verbal deſtination of Henry V. they affumed the power of 
giving a new arrangement to the whole adminiſtration. They decline 
altogether the name of Regent with regard to England : They appointed 
the duke of Bedford protector or guardian of that kingdom, a title which 
they ſuppoſed to imply leſs authority: They inveſted the duke of Glocel- 
ter with the ſame dignity during the abſence of his elder brother“: and, 
in order to limit the power of both theſe princes, they appointed a council 
without whoſe advice and approbation no meaſure of importance could be 


2 Fleetwood's Chronicon Precioſum, 7. 52. 


2 Rymer, vol. x. p. 261, Cotton, f. 
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determined d. The perſon and education of the infant prince was commit- 
ted to Henry Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter, his great uncle, and the legi- 
timated ſon of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter ; a prelate, who as his 
family could never have any pretenſious to the crown, might ſafely, they 

thought, be intruſted with that important charge . The two princes, 

the dukes of Bedford and Gloceſter, who ſeemed injured by this plan of 
government, yet, being perſons of great integrity and honour, acquieſced in 

any appointment which tended to give ſecurity to the public; and as the 

wars in France appeared to be the object of greateit moment, they avoided . 
every diſpute which might throw an obſtacle in the way of foreign con- 
quelts. 

Wut the ſtate of affairs between the Engliſh and French nan: 
kings was conſidered with a ſuperficial, eye, every advantage State of 
ſeemed to be on the fide of the former ; and the total expulſion ner 
of Charles appeared to be an event which might naturally be expected 
from the ſaperior power of his competitor. Though Henry was yet in 
his infancy, the adminiſtration was devolved on the duke of Bedford, the 
oſt accompliſhed prince of his age; whoſe experience, prudence, valour, 
and generofity qualified him for his high office, aud enabled him both to 
maintain union among his friends, and to gain the confidence of his ene- 
mics, The whole power of England was at his command: He was at the 
head of armies enured to victory: He was ſeconded by the molt renowned 
generals of the age, the earls of Somerſet, Warwic, Saliſbury, Suffolk, and 
Arundel, Sir John Talbot, and Sir John Faſtolfe : And befides Guienne, 
the ancient inheritance of England, he was maſter of the capital, and of al- 
moſt all the northern provinces, which were well enabled to furniſh him 
with ſupplies, both of men and money, and to aſſiſt and ſupport his Engliſh 


forces, x 


Bur Charles, notwithſtanding the preſent inferiority of his power, 
polleſſed ſome advantages, derived partly from his ſituation, partly from 
his perſonal character, which promiſed him ſucceſs, and ſerved, firſt to con- 
troul, then to overbalance the ſuperior force and opulence of his enemies. 
He was the true and undoubted heir of the monarchy : All Frenchmen, 
vio knew the intereſts, or deſired the independence of their country, tur- 
ned their eyes towards him as its ſole reſource ; The excluſion given him, 
by the imhecility of his father, and the forced or precipitate conſent of the 
lates, had plainly no validity: That ſpirit of faction, which had blinded the 
people, could not long hold them in ſo groſs a deluſion : Their national and 
laveterate hatred againſt the Engliſh, the authors of all their calamities, 
mull ſoon revive, and infpire them with indignation at bending their necks 
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under the yoke of that hoſtile people: Great nobles and princes, accuſtom. 
ed to maintain an independence againſt their native ſovereigns, would never 
endure a ſubjection to rangers: And though moſt of the princes of the 
blood were, ever fince the fatal battle of Azincour, detained priſoners in 
England, the inhabitants of their demeſnes, their friends, their vaſlals, al 
declared a zcalous attachment to the king, and exerted themſelves in reſi, 
ing the violence of foreign invaders. 


Carr es himſelf, though only in his twentieth year, was of a character 
well calculated to become the object of theſe benevolent ſentiments ; and, 
perhaps, from the favour which naturally attends youth, was the more like. 
ly, on account of his tender age, to acquire the good-will of his native ſub- 
jects. He was a prince of the moſt friendly and benign diſpoſition, of eaſy 
and familiar manners, and of a juſt and ſound, though not a very vigorous 
underſtanding. Sincere, generous, affable, he engaged, from affection, the 
ſervices of his followers, even while his low fortunes might make it their 
intereſt to deſert him ; and the lenity of his temper could pardon in them 
thoſe fallies of diſcontent, to which princes in his fituation are ſo frequently 
expoſed. The love of pleaſure often ſeduced him into indolence ; but, . 
midit all his irregularities, the goodneſs of his heart ftill ſhone forth; and, 
by exerting at intervals his courage and activity, he proved, that his ge- 
neral remiſſneſs proceeded not from the want, either of a juſt ſpirit of an» 
bition, or of perſonal valour. 

Troven the virtues of this amiable prince lay ſome time in obſcurity, 
the duke of Bedford knew that his title alone made him formidable, and 
that every foreign aſſistance would be requiſite, ere an Engliſh regent 
could hope to complete the conqueſt of France ; an enterprize which, 
however it might ſeem to be much advanced, was {till expoſed to many 
and great difficulties. The chief circumſtance, which had procured to 
the Engliſh all their preſent advantages, was the reſentment of the duke 
of Burgundy againſt Charles; and as that prince ſeemed intent rather on 
gratifying his paſſion than conſulting his intereſts, it was the more eaſy 
for the regent, by demonſtrations of reſpect and confidence, to retain him 
in the alliance of England. He bent therefore all his endeavours to that 
purpoſe? He gave the duke every proof of friendſhip and regard: He 
even offered him the regency of France, which Philip declined ; Aud 
that he might corroborate national connexions by private ties, be conclu- 
ded his own marriage with the princeſs of Burgundy, which had been ſti 
ſtipulated by the treaty of Arras. 

Brix c ſenfible, that next to the alliance of Burgundy, the friend. 
1423. hip of the duke of Britanny was of the greateſt importance towards 
forwarding the Engliſh conqueſts ; and, that as the provinces of France, al 
ready ſubdued, lay between the dominions of theſe two 12 he could ne · 
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ver hope for any ſecurity, without preſerving bis connexions with them; 
he was very intent on ſtrengthening himſelf alſo from that quarter. The 
duke of Britanny, having received many juſt reaſons of difpleafure from 
the miniiters of Charles, had already acceded to the treaty of Troye, and 
had, with other vaſfals of the crown, done bomage'to Henry V. in qua- 
lity of heir to the kingdom : But as the regent knew, that the duke was 
much governed by his brother, the count of Richemont, he endeavoured 
to fix his friendſhip, by paying court and doing ſervices to this haughty 


and ambitious prince. 


AzTHur, count of Richemont, had been taken priſoner at the battle 
of Azincour, had been treated with great indulgence by the late king, 
and had even been permitted on his parole to take a journey into Bri- 
tanny, where the ſtate of affairs required his preſence. The death of 
that victorious monarch happened before Richemont's return ; and this 
priace pretended, that, as his word was given perfonally to Henry V., he 
was not bound to fulfil it towards his ſon and ſuceeſſor: A chicane 
which the regent, as he could not force him to compliance, 
deemed it prudent to overlook. An interview was ſettled at Am- 
jens between the dukes of Bedford, Burgundy, and Britanny, at which the 
count of Richemont was alſo preſent d: The alliance was renewed between 
theſe princes: And the regent perſuaded Philip to give in marnage to 
Richemont his eldeſt ſiſter, widow of the deceaſed dauphin, Lewis, the el- 
der brother of Charles. Thus Arthur was connected both with the regent 
and the duke of Burgundy, and ſeemed engaged by intereſt to proſecute 
the ſame object, in forwarding the fucceſs of the Engliſh arms. 

Waite the vigilance of the duke of Bedford was employed in gaining 
or confirming theſe allies ; whoſe vicinity rendered them ſo important, he 
did not overlook the ſtate of more remote countries. The duke of Al- 
bany, regent of Scotland, had died: and his power had devolved on Mur- 
dac, his fon, a prince of a weak underſtanding, and indolent diſpoſition ; 
who, far from poſſeſſing the talents requiſite for the government of that 
herce people, was not even able to maintain authority in his own fami- 
y, or reſtrain the petulance and infolence of his ſons. The ardour of 
the Scots to ferve in' France, where Charles treated them with great ho- 
nour and diſtinction, and where the regent's brother enjoyed the dignity 
of conſtable, broke out afreſh under this feeble adminiſtration: New ſuccours 
daily came over, and filled the armies of the French king ; The earl of Doug- 
las conducted a reinforcement of 5000 men to his aſſiſtance: And it was 
july to be dreaded that the Scots, by commencing open hoſtilities in 
the north, would occafion a diverſion ſtill more conſiderable of the Engliſh 
power, and would eaſe Charles, in part, of that load, by which be was at 
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preſent ſo grievoufly oppreſſed. The duke of Bedford, therefore, perſus. 


ded- the Engliſh eouncil to form an alliance with James their priſoner, 
to free that prince from his long captivity ; and to connect him with Eng. 
land, by marrying him to a daughter of the earl of Somerſet and couſin of 
the young king ©. As the Scottiſh regent, tired of his preſent dignity 
which he was not able to ſupport, was now become entirely ſincere in hi; 
applications for James's liberty, the treaty was ſoon concluded ; a ranſyn 
of forty thouſand pounds was ſtipulated ; and the king of Scots was re. 
ſtored to the throne of his anceſtors, and proved, in his ſhott reign, one of the 
moſt illuſt rious princes that had ever governed that kingdom. He was mur. 
dered, in 1437, by his traitorous kinſman the earl of Athole. His aſſections 
inclined him to the fide of France; but the Engliſh had never reaſon, during 
his life-time, to complain of any breach of the neutrality by Scotland, 
1423. Bur the regent was not ſo much employed in theſe politic} 
Military negociations as to negleR the operations of war, from which 2 
Perauons. lone he could hope to ſucceed in expclling the French monarch, 
Though the chief ſeat of Charles's power lay in the ſouthern provinces be. 
yond the Loire ; his partizans were poſſeſſed of ſome fortreſſes in the nor- 
thern, and even in the neighbourhood of Paris; and it behoved the duke ci 
Bedford firit to clear theſe counties from the enemy, before he could think of 
attempting more diſtant conqueſts. The caſtle of Dorſoy was taken, after a 
fiege of fix weeks: That of Noyelle and the town of Riie in Picardy under- 
went the ſame fate: Pont ſur Seine, Vertus, Montaigu, were ſubjected to 
the Engliſh arms: And a more conſiderable advantage was ſoon after gained 
by the united forces of England and Burgundy. John Stuart, conſlable of 
Scotland, and the lord of Eſtiſſac had formed the ſiege of Crevant in Bur. 
gundy : The earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk, with the count of Toulongeon, 
were ſent to its relief: A. fierce and well-diſputed action enſued ; The Scots 
and French were defeated : The conſtable of Scotland, and the count ot 
Ventadour were taken priſoners : And above a thouſand men, among whom 
was Sir William Hamilton, were left on the ficld of battle 5, The taking of 
Gaillon uponthe Seine, and of la Charitẽ uponthe Loire, was the fruit of this 
victory: And as this latter place opened an entrance into the ſouthern pro- 
ces, the ac quiſition of it appeared on that account of the greater importance 
to the duke of Bedford, and feemed to promiſe a ſucceſsful iſſue to the war. 
Me. THz more Charles was threatened with an invaſion in thoſe pre- 
vinces which adhered to him, the more neceſſary it became that he 
ſhould retain poſſeflion of every fortreſs, which he Kill held within the quar- 
ters of the enemy: The duke of Bedford had beſieged in perſon, during 
the ſpace of three months, the town of Yvri in Normandy : and the brave 
governor, unable to make any longer defence, was obliged to capitulate ; 
and he agreed to ſurrender the town, if, before a certain term, no relief u- 
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rived. Charles, informed of theſe conditions, determined to make an attempt 
for ſaving the place. He collected, with ſome difficulty, an army of 14,000 
men, of whom one half were Scots; and he ſent them thither under the com- 
mandof the ear] of Buchaa, conſtable of France; who was attended by the 
earl of Douglas, his countryman, the duke of Alengon, the mareſchal de la 
Fayette, the count of Aumale, and the viſcount of Narbonne. When the con- 
fable arrived withiaa few leagues of Y vri, he found that be was come too late, 
and that the place was already ſurrendered. He immediately turned to the leſt, 
and fat down before Verncuil, which the inhabitants, in ſpite of the garriſon, 
delivered up to him®, Buchan might now have returned in ſafety, and with the 
glory of making an acquiſition no leſs important than the place which he was 
ſent to relieve: But hearing of Bedford's approach, he called a councilof war, 
in order to deliberate concerning the conduct which he ſhould hold in this 
emergence, The wiſer part of the council declared for a retreat; and re- 
preſented, that all the paſt misfortunes of the French had proceeded from 
their raſhueſs in giving battle when no neceſſity obliged them; that this 
army was the laſt reſource of the King, and the only defence of the few 
provinces which remained to him; and that every reaſon invited him to 
embrace cautious meaſures, which might leave time for his ſubjects to return 
toaſenſe of their duty, and give leiſute for diſcord to ariſe among his enemies, 
who being united by no common band of intereſt or motive of alliance, could 
not long perſevere in their animoſity againſt him. All theſe prudential con- 
ſiderations were overborne by a vain point of honour, not to turn their backs 
to the enemy; and they reiolved to await the arrival of the duke of Bedford. 
Tus numbers were nearly equal in this action; and as the 

— long continuance of war had introduced diſcipline, which, how- 
Vernevil ever imperfeQ, ſufficed to maintain ſome appearance of order 
in ſuch ſmall armies, the battle was fierce, and well diſputed, 

and attended with bloodſhed on both fides. The conſtable drew up his 
forces under the walls of Verneiiil, and reſolved to abide the attack of the 
enemy: But the impatience of the viſcount of Narbonne, who advanced 
precipitately, and obliged the whole line to follow him in ſome hurry and 
confuſion, was the cauſe of the misfortune, which enſued, The Engliſh 
archers, fixing their palliſadoes before them, according to their uſual cuſ- 
tom, ſent a volley of arrows amidſt the thickeſt of the French army; and, 
though beaten from their ground, and obliged to take ſhelter among the 
baggage, they ſoon rallied, and continued to do great execution upon the 
enemy. The duke of Bedford, meanwhile, at the head of the men at arms, 
made impreſſion on the French, broke their rayks, chaced them off the field, 
and rendered the victory entirely complete and decifive i, The conſtable 


himſelf periſhed in battle, as well as the carl of Douglas and his ſon, the 


counts of Aumale, Tonnerre, and Ventadour, with many other conſider- 
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able nobility. The duke of Alengon, the mareſchal de la Fayette, the 
lords of Gaucour and Mortemar were taken priſoners. There fell about 
four thouſand of the French, and fixteen hundred of the Engliſh ; a los 
eſteemed, at that time, ſo unuſual on the fide of the victors, that the duke 
of Bedford forbad all rejoicings for his ſucceſs, Vernciil was ſurrendered 
next day by capitulation &. 
Txt condition of the king of France now appeared very terrible, and 
almoft deſperate. He had loſt the flower of his army, and the braveſt of 
his nobles in this fatal action: He had no reſource either for recruiting or 
ſubſiſting his troops: He wanted money even for his perſonal ſubſiſtence : 
and though all the parade of a court was baniſhed, it was with difficulty 
he could keep a table, ſupplied with the plaineſt necefſaries, for himſ«f 
and his few followers : Every day brought him intelligence of ſome loſs ot 
misfortune : Towns, which were bravely defended, were obliged at laſt ty 
ſurrender for want of relief or ſupply : He ſaw his partizans entirely chaced 
from all the provinces which lay north of the Loire: And he expected 
ſoon to loſe, by the united efforts of his enemies, all the territories of which 
he had hitherto continued maſter 5 when an incident happened which ſaved 
him on the brink of ruin, and loſt the Engliſh ſuch an opportunity for com- 
pleting their conqueſts as they never afterwards were able to recal, 


JaqueLixe, counteſs of Hainault and Holland, and heir of theſe pro- 
vinces, had eſpouſed John duke of Brabant, couſin- german to the duke of 
Burgundy ; but, having made this choice from the uſual motives of princes, 
ſhe ſoon found reaſon to repent of the unequal alliance. She was a prin- 
ceſs of a maſculine ſpirit and uncommon underftanding ; the duke of Bra 
bant was of a ſickly complexion and a weak mind: She was in the vigourof 
her age; he had only reached his fifteenth year: Theſe cauſes had inſpired 
Her with ſuch contempt for her huſband, which ſoon proceeded to antipa- 
thy, that ſhe determined to diſſolve a marriage, where it is probable no- 
thing but the ceremony had as yet interrened. The court. of Rome was 
commonly very open to applications of this nature, when ſeconded by power 
and money; but, as the princels foreſaw great oppoſition from her huſ- 
band's relations, and was impatient to effect her purpoſe, ſhe made her 
eſcape into England, and threw herſelf under the protection of the duke 
of Gloceſter. That prince, with many noble qualities, had the defect of 
being governed by an impetuous temper and vehement paſſions ; and he 
was rafhly induced, as well by the charms of the counteſs herſelf, as by the 
proſpect of poſſeſſing her rich inheritance, to offer himſelf to her as a hul- 
band. Without waiting for a papal diſpenſation ; without endeavouring 
to reconcile the duke of Burgundy to the meaſure ; he entered into a con- 
tract of marriage with Jaqueline, and immediately attempted to put him- 
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{elf in poſſeſſion of her dominions. Philip was diſguſted with ſo precipitate | 
a conduct : He reſented the injury done to the duke of Brabant, his near 
relation : He dreaded to have the Engliſh eſtabliſhed on all ſides of him: 
And he foreſaw the conſequences which mult attend the extenſive and un- 
controuled dominion of that nation, if, before the full ſettlement of their 
power, they inſulted and injured an ally, to whom they had already been 
ſo much indebted, and who was till ſo neceſſary for ſupporting them in 
their farther progreſs. He encouraged, therefore, the duke of Brabant to 
make refiftance : He engaged many of Jaqueline's ſubjects to adhere to 
that prince: He himſelf marched troops to his ſupport : And as the duke 
of Gloceſter ſtill perſevered in his purpoſe, a ſharp war was ſuddenly kin- 
dled in the Low Countries. The quarrel ſoon became perſonal as well as 
political. The Engliſh prince wrote to the duke of Burgundy, complain- 
ing of the oppoſition made to his pretenſions ; and though, in the main, 
he employed amicable terms in his letter, he took notice of ſome falſehoods 
into which, he ſaid, Philip had been betrayed during the courſe of theſe 
tranſactions. This unguarded expreſſion was highly reſented : The duke 
of Burgundy inſiſted that he ſhould retract it: And mutual challenges and 
defiances paſſed between them on this occaſion !. 


Tus duke of Bedford could eaſily foreſee the bad effects of fo ill-timed 
and imprudent a quarrel, All the fuccours which he expected from Eng- 
land, and which were ſo neceſſary in this critical emergence, were intercep« 
ted by his brother, and employed in Holland and Hainault : The forces of 
the duke of Burgundy, which he alſo depended on, were diverted by the 
fame wars: And, beſides this double loſs, he was in imminent danger of 
alienating, for ever, that confederate, whoſe friendſhip was of the utmoſt 
importance, and whom the late king had enjoined him, with his dying 
breath, to gratify by every mark of regard and attachment. He repreſen- 
ted all theſe topics to the duke of Gloceſter : He endeavoured to mitigate 
the reſentment of the duke of Burgundy : He interpoſed with his good 
offices between theſe princes : But was not ſucceſsful in any of his endea- 
rours; and he found that the impetuolity of his brother's temper was ſtill 
the chief obſtacle to all accommodation m. For this reaſon, inſtead of 
puſhing the victory gained at Verneüil, he found himſelf obliged to take a 
journey into England, and to try, by his counſels and authority, to mode- 
rate the meaſures of the duke of Gloceſter. 


1»ERE had likewiſe broken out ſome differences among the Engliſh 
nunutry, which had proceeded to great extremities, and which required. 
the regents preſence to compoſe them a. The biſhop of Wincheſter, to 
whom the care of the king's perſon and education had been entruſted, was 
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a prelate of great capacity and experience, but of an intriguing and day. 
gerous character; and, as he aſpired to the government of affairs, he had 
continual diſputes with his nephew the protector; and he gained frequent 
1425. advantages over the vehement and unpolitic temper of that prince, 
The duke of Bedford employed the authority of parliament to re. 
concile them; and theſe rivals were obliged to promiſe, before that aſſem. 
bly, that they would bury all their quarrels in oblivion . Time alſo ſeen. 
ed to open expedients for compoſing the difference with the duke of Bur. 
gundy. The credit of that prince had procured a bull from the pope; by 
which not only Jaqueline's contract with the duke of Gloceſter was ann. 
led; bur it was alſo declared, that even in caſe of the duke of Brabant'; 
death, it ſhould never be lawful for her to eſpouſe the Engliſh prince, 
Humphrey, deſpairing of ſucceſs, married another lady of inferior rank who 
had lived ſome time with him as his miſtreſs v. The duke of Brabant died; 
and his widow before ſhe could recover poſſeſſion of her dominions, was ob- 
liged to declare the duke of Burgundy her heir, in caſe ſhe ſhould die with. 
out iſſue, and to promiſe never to marry without his conſent. But though 
the affair was thus terminated to the ſatisſaction of Philip, it left a diſa 
greesble impreſſion on his mind: It excited an extreme jealouſy of the 
Engliſh, and opened his eyes to his true intereſts : And as nothing but his 
anmolity againſt Charles had engaged him in alliance with them, it coun- 
terbalanced that paſſion by another of the ſame kind, which, in the end, 
became prevalent, and brought him back, by degrees, to his natural con- 
nexions with his family and his native country. 


ABovr the ſame time the duke of Britanny began to withdraw him- 


ſelf from the Engliſh alliance. His brother, the count of Richemont though 


connected by marriage with the dukes of Burgundy and Bedford, was ex- 
tremely attached by inclination to the French intereſt : And he willingly 
hearkened to all the advances which Charles made him for obtaining his 
friendſhip. The ſtaff of conſtable, vacant by the earl of Buchan's death, 
was offered him ; and, as his martial and ambitious temper aſpired to the 
command of armies, which he had in vain attempted to obtain from the 
duke of Bedford, he not only accepted that office, but brought over his 
brother to an alliance with the French monarch. The new conſtable, 
having made this one change in his meaſures, firmly adhered, ever ater, to 
his engagements with France. Though his pride aud violence, which would 
admit of no rival in his maſter's confidence, and even prompted bim to al- 


ſzffinate the other favourites, had ſo much diſguſted Charles, that he once 


baniſhed him the court, and refuſed to admit him to his preſence, he till 
acted with vigour for the ſervice of that monarch, and obtained at laſt, by 
his perſeverance, the pardon of all paſt offences. 
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Ix this ſituation the duke of Bedford, on his return, found the 
fairs of France, after paſſing eight months in England. The 
duke of Burgundy was much diſguſted. The duke of Britanny had en- 
tered into engagements with Charles, and had done homage to that prince 
far his dutchy. The French had been allowed to recover from the aſtoniſh- 
ment into which their frequent diſaſters had thrown them. An incident 
too had happened, which ſerved extremely to raiſe their courage. The 
earl of Warwic had beſieged Montargis with a ſmall army of zooo men, 
and the place was reduced to extremity, when the baſtard of Orleans un- 
dertook to throw relief into it. This general, who was natural fon to the 
prince aſſaſſinated by the duke of Burgundy, and who was atterwards crea» 
ied count of Dunois, conducted a body of 1600 men to Montargis ; and 
made an attack on the enemy's trenches with ſo much valour, prudence and 
good fortune, that he not only penetrated into the place, but gave a ſevere 
blow to the Engliſh, and obliged Warwic to raiſe the ſiege d. This was 
the firſt ſignal action that raiſed the fame of Dunois, and opened him the 
road to thoſe great honours, which he afterwards attained, 

Bur the regent, ſoon after his arrival, revived the reputation of the 
Engliſh arms, by an important enterprize which he happily atchieved. He 
ſecretly brought together, in ſeparate detachments, a conſiderable army to 
the frontiers of Britanny; and fell ſo unexpectedly upon that province, that 
the duke, unable to make reſiſtance, yielded to all the terms required of 
him: He renounced the French alliance; he engaged to maintain the 
treaty of Troye; he acknowledged the duke of Bedford for regent of 
France; and promiſed to do homage for his dutchy to king Henry*. And 
the Engliſh prince, having thus freed himſelf from a dangerous enemy who 
lay behind him, reſolved on an undertaking, which, if ſucceſsful, would, he 
hoped, caſt the balance between the two uations, and prepare the way for 
the final conqueſt of France. 


Tas city of Orleans was ſo ſituated between the provincescom- 12g 'q 
manded by Henry, and thoſe poſſeſſed by Charles, that it opened Siege of 
an eaſy entrance to either; and as the duke of Bedford intended — 
to make a great effort of penetrating into the ſouth of France, it behoved 
him to begin with this place, which, in the preſent circumſtances, was be- 
come the moſt important in the kingdow, He committed the conduct of 
the enterprize to the earl of Saliſbury, who had newly brought him a rein- 
forcement of 6000 men from England, and who had much diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, by his abilities during the courſe of the preſent war. Saliſbury, 
paſſing the Loire, made himſelf maſter of ſeveral ſmall places, which ſur- 
rounded Orleans on that fide ; and as his intentions were thereby known, 


1426, 
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the French king uſed every expedient to ſupply the city with a garriſon 
and proviſions, and enable it to maintain a long and obſtinate fiege, The 
lord of Gaucour, a brave and experienced captain, was appointed gover. 
nor: Many officers of diſtinctiou threw themſelves into the place: The 
troops which they conducted were enured to war, and were determined to 
make the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance : And even the inhabitants, diſciplin- 
by the long continuance of hoſtilities, were well qualified, in their own de. 
fence, to ſecond the efforts of the moſt veteran forces. The eyes of all Eu. 
rope were turned towards this ſcene ; where, it was reaſonably ſuppoſed, 
the French were to make their laſt ſtand for maintaining the independence 
of their monarchy, and the rights of their ſovereign. 

Tus earl of Saliſbury at laſt approached the place with an army, which 
conkiſted only of 10,000 men; and not being able, with ſo ſmall a force, to 
inveſt ſo great a city, that commanded a bridge over the Loire, he ftation- 
ed himſelf on the ſouthern fide towards Sologne, leaving the other, towards 
the Beauſſe, ſtill open to the enemy. He there attacked the fortifications 
which guarded the entrance to the bridge; and after an obſtinate reſiſtance 
he carried ſeveral of them: But was himſelf killed by a cannon ball as he 
was taking a view of the enemy ©. The earl of Suffolk ſ{uccceded to the 
command; and being reinforced with great numbers of Englih and 
Burgundians, be paſſed the river with the main body of his army, and in- 
veſted Orleans on the otherfide. As it was now the depth of winter, Suf- 
folk, who found it difficult, in that ſeaſon, to throw up entrenchments all 
around, contented himſelf, for the preſent, with erecting redoubts at dil- 
ferent diſtances, where his men were lodged in ſafety, and were ready to in- 
tercept the ſupplies, which the enemy might attempt to throw into the 
place. Though he had ſeveral pieces of artillery in his camp (and this is 
among the firſt ſieges in Europe, where cannon were found to be of unpor- 
tance), the art of engineering was hitherto ſo imperfect, that Suffolk trult- 
ed more to famine than to force for ſubduing the city; and he purpoſed i 
the ſpring to render the circumvallation more complete, by drawing in- 
trenchments from one redoubt to another. Numberleſs feats of valour 
were performed both by the beſiegers and beſieged during the winter: 
Bold ſallies were made, and repulſed with equal boldneſs : Convoys were 
ſometimes introduced and often intercepted : The ſupplies were ſtill une- 
qual to the conſumption of the place : And the Engliſh ſeemed daily, 
though ſlowly, to be advancing towards the completion of their enter- 


prize. 

N But while Suffolk lay in this ſituation, the French parties rara- 
429: ged all the country around; and the beſiegers, who were obliged 

to draw their proviſions from a diſtance, were themſelves expoſed to the 
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{anger of want and famine. Sir John Faſtolffe was bringing up a large 
convoy, of every Kind of ſtores, which he eſcorted with a detachment of 
2500 men 3 when he was attacked by a body of 4oco French, under the 
command of the counts of Clermont and Dunois. Faſtolffe drew up his 
troops behind the waggons ; but the French generals, afraid of attacking 
lim in that poſture, planted a battery of cannon againſt him, which threw 
ezery thing into confuſion, and would have inſured them the victory, had 
not the impatience of ſome Scottiſh troops, who broke the line of battle, 
brought on au engagement, in which Faftolffe was victorious. "The count 
of Dunois was wounded ; and about 500 French were left on the field of 
attle, This action, which was of great importance in the preſent conjunc- 
ture, was commonly called the battle of Herrings; becauſe the convoy 
brought a great quantity of that kind of proviſions, for the uſe of the 
Engliſh army during the Lent ſeaſon . 

CHartes ſcemed now to have but one expedient for ſaving this city, 
which had been ſo long inveſted. The duke of Orleans, who was ftill a 
priſoner in England, prevailed on the protector and the council to conſent, 
that all his demeſnes ſhould be allowed to preſerve a neutrality during the 
war, and ſhould be ſequeſtered, for. greater ſecurity, into the hands of the 
duke of Burgundy. This prince, who was much leſs cordial in the Eng- 
liſh intereſts than formerly, went to Paris, and made the propoſal to the 
duke of Bedford; but the regent ooldly rephed, That he was not of a hu- 
mour to beat the buſhes, while others ran away with the game: An anſwer 
which ſo diſguſted the duke, that he recalled all the-troops of Burgundy 
that acted in the ſiege v. The place however was every day more and 
more cloſely inveſted by the Engliſh : Great ſcaroity began already to be 
telt by the garriſon and inhabitants: Charles, in deſpair of collecting an 
amy, which ſhould dare to approach the enemy's entrenchments, not only 
gare the city for loſt, but began to entertain a very diſmal proſpect 
vith regard to the general ſtate of his affairs. He faw that the country, in 
vluch he had hitherto, with great difficulty, ſubſiſted, would be laid entire- 
ly open to the invaſion of a powerful and victorious enemy; and he alrea- 
(y entertained thoughts of retirmg with the remains bf his forces into 
Languedoc and Dauphiny, and defending himſelf as long as poſſible in 
thole remote provinces. But it was fortunate for this good prmoe, that, 
3 he lay under the dominion of the feir, the women, whom he conſulted, 
had the ſpirit to ſupport his finking reſolution in this deſperate extremity. 
Mary of Anjou, his queen, a princeſs of great merit and prudence, vehe- 
mently oppoſed this meaſure, which, the foreſaw would diſcourage all his 
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partizans, and ſerve as a general ſignal for deſerting, a prince, who ſeemed 
himſelf to deſpair of ſucceſs. His miltreſs too, the fair Agnes Sorrel, wig 
lived in entire amity with the queen, ſeconded all her remonſtrances, and, 
threatened that, if he thus pufillanimouſly threw away the ſceptre of France, 
ſhe would ſcek in the court of England a fortune more correſpondent to 
her wiſhes. Love was able to rouze in the breaſt of Charles that courage, 
which ambition had failed to excite ; He reſolved to diſpute every inch of 
ground with an imperious enemy; and rather to periſh with honour in the 
midſt of his friends, than yield ingloriouſly to his bad fortune: When te- 
lief was unexpectedly brought him by another female of a very different cha. 
racter, who gave riſe to one of the moſt ſingular revolutions that is to be 
met with in hiſtory. 

Ix the village of Domremi n:ar Vaucouleurs, on the borders 
of Lorraine, there lived a country girl of twenty-ſeven year: 
of age, called Joan d'Arc, who was ſervant in a ſmall inn, and 
who in that ſtation had been accuſtomed to tend the horſes of the gueſt, 
to ride them without a ſaddle to the watering-place, and to perform other 
offices, which, in well-frequented inns, commonly fall to the ſhare of the 
men ſervants *- This girl was of an irreproachable life, and had nat hi. 
therto been remarked for any ſingularity ; whether that*ſhe had met with co 
occaſion to excite her genius, or that the unſkilful eyes of thoſe who con. 
verſed with her, had not heen able to diſcern her uncommon merit. It i 
eaſy to imagine, that the preſent ſituation of France was an intereſting ob- 
jeR even to perſons of the loweſt rank, and would become the frequent ſub- 
ject of converſation : A young prince, expelled his throne by the ſedition 
of native ſubjects, and by the arms of ſtrangers, could not fail to move the 
compaſſion of all his people, whoſe hearts were uncorrupted by faction; 
and the peculiar character of Charles, ſo ſtrongly inclined to friendſhip and 
the tender paſſions, naturally rendered him the hero of that ſex, whole ge- 
nerous minds know no bounds in their affections. The ſiege of Orleans, 
the progreſs of the Engliſh before that place, the great diſtreſs of the ga- 
riſon and inhabitants, the importance of ſaving this city and its brave de- 
fenders, had turned thirher the public eye; and Joan, inflamed by the gene- 
ral ſentiment, was ſeized with a wild defird of bringing relief to her ſotc. 
reign in bis preſent diſtreſſes. Her unexperienced mind, working day and 
night on this favourite object, miſtook the impulſes of paſſion for heavenly 
inſpirations ; and ſhe fancied, that ſhe ſaw viſions, and heard voices, ex- 
horting her to re-eſtabliſh the throne of France, and to expel the foreig 
invaders. An uncommon intrepidity of temper made her overlogk all tic 
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dangers which might attend her in fuch a path; and thinking herſelf deſ- 
ined by Heaven to this office, ſhe threw afide all that baſhfulueſs and timi- 
lity, ſo natural to her ſex, her years, and her low ſtation. She went to 
Vaucoleurs ; procured admiſſion to Baudricourt, the governor ; informed 
him of her inſpirations and intentions; and conjured him not to neglect 
he voice of Cod, who ſpoke through her, but to ſecond thoſe heavenly - 
rexclations, which impelled her to this glorious enterprize. Baudricourt 
treated her at firſt with ſome negle& ; but on her frequent returns to him, 
aud importunare ſolicitations, he began to remark ſomething extraordinary 
in the maid, and was inclined, at all hazards, to make ſo caſy an experi- 
ment, It is uncertain, whether this gentleman had diſcernment enough 
ty perceive, that great uſe might be made with the vulgar of ſo uncommon 
an engine; or what is more likely, in that credulous age, was himſelf a 
convert to this viſionary: But he adopted at laſt the ſchemes of Joan; 
and he gave her ſome attendants, who conducted her to the French court, 
which at that time relided at Chinon, 


Ir is the buſineſs of hiſtory to diſtinguiſh between the miraculous and the 
marvellous ; to reject the firſt in all narrations merely profane and human; 
to doubt the ſecond ; and when obliged by unqueſtionable teſtimony, as in 
the preſent caſe, to admit of ſomething extraordinary, to receive as little 
of it as is conſiſtent with the known faQts and circumſtances, It is pre- 
tended, that Joan, immediately on her admiſſion knew the king, though 
ſhe had never ſeen his face before, and though he purpoſely kept himſelf 
in the crowd of courtiers, and had laid aſide every thing in his dreſs and 
apparel which might diſtinguiſh him: That ſhe offered him, in the name of 
the ſupreme Creator, to raiſe the fiege of Orleans, and conduct him to 
Rheims to be there crowned and anointed ; and on his expreſſing doubts 
of her miſſion, revealed to him, before ſome ſworn confidents, a ſecret, which * 
ws unknown to all the world beſide himſclf, and which nothing but a heaven- 
ly inſpiration could have diſcovered to her: And that ſhe demanded, as the 
inl:ument of her future victories, a particular ſword, which was kept in the 
church of St. Catherine of Fierbois, and which, though ſhe had never ſeen it, 
Ike deſcribed by all its marks, and by the place in which it had long lain ne- 
ected y. This is certain, that all theſe miraculous tories were ſpread abroad, 
n order to captivate the vulgar. The more the king and his miniſters were 
determined to give into the illuſion, more ſcruples they pretended. An 
ilembly of grave doctors and theologians cautiouſly examined Joan's miſ- 
hon, aud pronounced it undoubted and ſupernatural. She was ſent to the 
parlament, then reſiding at Poictiers; and was interrogated beſore that 
zſſembly: The preſidents, the counſellors, who came perſuaded of her im- 
poſture, went away convinced of her inſpiration. A ray of hope began to 
bicak through that deſpair, in which the minds of all men were before en- 
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veloped. Heaven had now declared itſelf in favour of France, and ha 
laid bare its outſtretched arm to take vengeance on her invaders, Fey 
could diſtinguiſh between the impulſe of inclination and the force of con- 
viction; and none would ſubmit to the trouble of fo diſagreeable a ſeiu- 
tiny. 

Arres theſe artificial precautions and preparations had been for ſome 
time employed, Joan's requeſts were at laſt complied with: She was armed 
eap- a pee, mounted on horſeback, and ſhown in that martial habiliment be 
fore the whole people. Her dexterity in managing her ſteed, though ac. 
quired in her former oceupation, was regarded as a freſh proof of her miſ. 
fion ; and ſhe was received with the loudeſt acclamations by the ſpectator:, 
Her former occupation was even denied; She was no longer the ſervant 
of an inn. She was converted into a ſhepherdeſs, an employment much 
more agreeable to the imagination. To render her ſtill more intereſting, 
near ten years were {ſubtracted from her age; and all the ſentiments of 
love and of chivalry were thus united to thoſe of enthuſiaſm, in order to 
inflame the fond fancy of the people with prepoſſeſſions in her favour. 


Wer the engine was thus dreſſed up in full ſplendor, it was determin- 
ed to eſſay its ſorce againſt the enemy. Joan was ſent to Blois, where a 
large convoy was prepared for the ſupply of Orleans, and an army oben 
thouſand men, under the command of St. Severe, aſſembled to eſcort t. 
She ordered all the ſoldiers to confeſs themſelves before they ſet out on 
the enterprize : She baniſhed from the camp all women of bad fame : She 
difplayed in her hands a conſeerated banner; where the Supreme Being 
was repreſented graſping the globe of earth, and furrounded with flower 
de luces: And ſhe inſiſted in right of her prophetic miſſion, that the con- 
voy ſhould enter Orleans by the direct road from the fide of the Beauſſe: 
But the count of Dunois, unwilling to ſubmit the rules of the military art 
to her infpirations, ordered it to approach by the other ſide of the river, 
where, he knew, the weakeſt part of the Engliſh army was ſtationed. 

Pxeviovs to this attempt, rhe maid had written to the regent, and to 
the Engliſh generals before Orleans, commanding them, in the name of the 
omnipotent Creator, by whom ſhe was commiſſioned, immediately to raiſe the 
ſiege, and to evacuate France; and menacing them with divine vengeance 
in caſe of their diſobedience. All the Engliſh affected to ſpeak with deri- 
ſion of the maid, and of her heavenly commiſſion ; and ſaid, that the French 
king was now indeed reduced to a ſorry paſs, when he had recourſe to ſuch 
ridiculous expedients : But they felt their imagination ſecretly ſtruck with 
the vehement perſuaſion which prevailed in all around them; and they 
waited with an anxious expectation, not unmixed with horror, for the iſſue 
of theſe extraordinary preparations. 


As the convoy approached the river, a ſally was made by the gyrifpy 
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on the fide of the Beauſſe, to prevent the Engbſh general from 

, 7 1429. 
ſending any detachment to the other ſide: The proviſions were 20th April. 
peaceabl) embarked in boats, which the inhabitants of Orleans had 
{ent to receive them: The maid covered with her troops the embarkation : 


| Sufolk did not venture to attack her: And the French general carried 


back the army in ſafety to Blois; an alteration of affairs which was al- 
ready viſible to all the world, and which had a proportional effect on the 
minds of both parties. 


Tas maid entered the city of Orleans arrayed in her military garb, 
and diſplaying her conſecrated ſtandard ; and was received as a celeftiat _ 
deliverer by all the inhabitants. They now believed themſelves invincible 
under her influence; and Dunois himſelf, perceiving fach a mighty alte- 
ration both in friends and foes, conſented that the next convoy, which 
was expected in a few days, ſhould enter by the fide of Beauſſe. 
The convoy approached : No fign of refiftance appeared in the 
befiegers : The waggons and troops paſſed without interruption between 
the redoubts of the Engliſh : A dead filence and aſtoniſhment reigned a- 
mong thoſe troops, formerly ſo elated with victory, and ſo fierce for the 
combat. 


4th May. 


Tus earl of Suffolk was in a ſituation very unuſual and extraordinary, 
and which might well confound the man of the greateſt capacity and firm- 
eſt temper. He ſaw his troops overawed, and ſtrongly impreſſed with the 
idea of a divine influence accompanying the maid. Inſtead of baniſhing 
theſe vain terrors by hurry, and action, and war, he waited till the ſoldiers 
ſhould recover from the panic ; and he therchy gave leiſure for thoſe pre- 
poſleſſions to fink ſtill deeper into their minds. The military maxims, 
which are prudent in common caſes, deceived him in thefe unaccountable 
events, The Engliſh felt their courage daunted and overwhelmed ; and 
thence inferred a divine vengeance hanging over them. The French drew 
the ſame inference from an inactivity ſo new and unexpected. Every cir- 
cumſtance was now reverſed in the opinions of men, on which all depends: 
The fpirit reſulting from a long courſe of uninterrupted ſucceſs was on a 
ludden transferred from the victors to the vanquiſhed. 


Tas maid called aloud that the garriſon ſhould remain no longer on the 
(efenfive ; and ſhe promiſed her followers the aſſiſtance of heaven iu attack- 
ng thoſe redoubts of the enemy which had ſo long kept them in awe, and 
which they had never hitherto dared to inſult. * The generals ſeconded her 
adour; An attack was made on one redoubt, and it proved ſucceſsful * ; 
All the Engliſh who defended the entrenchments were put to the ſword, 
or taken priſoners : And Sir John Talbot himſelf, who bad drawn toge- 
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ther, from the redoubts, ſome troops to bring them relief, durſt not appear 
in the open field againſt ſo formidable an enemy. 


Noruixa, after this ſucceſs, ſeemed impoſſible to the maid and her en. 
thuſiaſtie votaries. She urged the generals to attack the main body of the 
Engliſh in their entrenchments : But Dunois, ſtill unwilling to hazard the 
fate of France by too great temerity, and ſenſible that the leaſt reverſe of 
fortune would make all the preſent viſions evaporate, and reſtore ever: 
thing to its former condition, checked her vehemence, and propoſed to hs 
firſt to expel the enemy from their forts on the other fide of the river, aud 
thus lay the communication with' the country entirely open, before ſhe at. 
tempted any more hazardous enterprize. Joan was perſuaded, and thef- 
forts were vigorouſly aſſailed. In one attack the French were repulſed; 
the maid was left almoſt alone ; ſhe was obliged to retreat and join the 
runaways ; but diſplaying her ſacred ſtandard, and animating them with 
her countenance, her geſtures, her exhortations, ſhe led them back to the 
charge, and overpowered the Engliſh in their entrenchments. In the at. 
tack of another fort, ſhe was wounded in the neck with an arrow; ſhe te- 
treated a moment behind the aſſailants ; ſhe pulled out the arrow with her 
own hands; ſhe had the; wound quickly dreſſed ; and ſhe haſtened back to 
head the troops, and to plant her victorious banner on the ramparts of the 
enemy. 


By all theſe ſucceſſes, the Engliſh were entirely chaced from their forti- 
fications on that fide : They had loſt above ſix thouſand men in theſe dif. 
ferent actions: and, what was ſtill more important, their wonted courage 
and confidence was wholly gone, and had given place to amazement and 
deſpair. The maid returned triumphant over the bridge, and was again 
received as the guardian angel of the city. After performing ſuch mira- 
cles, ſhe convinced the moſt obdurate incredulity of her divine miſſion : 
Men felt themſelves animated as by a ſuperior energy, and thought nothing 
impoſſible to that divine hand which ſo viſibly conducted them. It was 
in vain even for the Engliſh generals to oppoſe with their ſoldiers the pre- 
vailing opinion of ſupernatural influence: They themſelves were probably 
moved by the ſame belief: The utmolt they dared to advance was, that 
Joan was not an inflrument of God ; ſhe was only the implement of the 
Devil : But as the Engliſh had felt, to their ſad experience, that the Devil 
might be allowed ſometimes to prevail, they derived not much conſolation 
from-4 e? nforcing of this opinion. 

It might prove extremely dangerous for guffolk, with 
The 3 ſuch intimidated troops, to remain any longer in tlie preſence 
of Orleans of fo courageous and victoriaus an enemy; he therefore mi. 
Th May. ſed the ſiege, and retreated with all the precaution imag1- 
nable. The French reſolved to puſh their conqueſts, and i 
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Alo the Engliſh no leiſure to recover from their conſternation. Charles 
formed a body of fix thouſand men, and ſent them to attack Jergeau, 
hither Suffolk had retired with a detachment of his army. The ſiege 
laſted ten days; and the place was obſtinately defended. Joan diſplayed 
her wonted intrepidity on this occaſion. She deſcended into the foſſee 
in leading the attack; and ſhe there received a blow on the head with a 
ſtone, by which ſhe was confounded, and beaten to the ground: But ſhe 
ſoon recovered herſelf; and in the end rendered the aſſault ſueceſsful: 
Suffolk was obliged to yield himſelf priſoner to a Frenchman called Ren- 
aud; but, before he ſubmitted, he aſked his adverſary, whether he were 
a gentleman ? On receiving a ſatisfactory anſwer, he demanded whether 
he were a knight? Renaud replied, that he had not yet attained that 
konour. Then I make you one, replied Suffolk : Upon which he gave 
him the blow with his ſword, which dubbed him into that fraternity ; 
and he immediately ſurrendered himſelf his priſoner. 


Taz remainder of the Engliſh army was commanded by Faſtolffe, 
Scales, and Talbot, who thought of nothing but of making their retreat, 
2s ſoon as poſſible, into a place of ſafety ; while the French eſteemed the 
overtaking them equivalent to a victory. So much had the events which 
paſſed before Orleans altered every thing between the two nations! The 
vanguard of the French, under Richemont and KXaintrailles, attack- 

14290, ad the rear of the enemy at the village of Patay. The bat- 
15:h Jane tle laſted not a moment: The Engliſh were diſcomfited, and 
fled; The brave Faſtolffe himſelf ſhowed the example of flight to his 
troops ; and the order of the garter was taken from him, as a puniſhment 
for this inſtance of cowardice b. Two thouſand men were killed in this 
action, and both Talbot and Scales taken priſoners, 


Is the account of all theſe ſucceſſes, the French writers, to magnify 
the wonder, repreſent the maid (who was now known by the name of 
the Maid of Orleans) as not only active in combat, but as performing the 
ollie of general; dire&ing the troops, conducting the military opera- 
tions, and ſwaying the deliberations in all councils of war, It 1s certain 
that the policy of the French court endeavoured to maintain this appea- 


France with the public: But it is much more probable, that Dunois and 


the wiſer commanders prompted her in all her meaſures, than that a coun- 
try girl, without experience or education, could, on a ſudden, become ex- 
pert in a profeſſion which requires more genius and capacity than any o- 
ther active ſcene of life. It is ſufficient praiſe that ſhe could diſtinguiſh 
the perſons on whoſe judgement ſhe might rely ; that ſhe could ſeize 
their hints and ſuggeltions, and, on a ſudden, deliver their opinions as her 
n; and that ſhe could curb, on occaſion, that viſionary and enthuſi- 
Vor. II. 0 
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aſtic ſpirit with which ſhe was actuated, and could temper it with Prus 
dence and diſcretion. 

Tux raiſing of the fiege of Orleans was one part of the maid's promiſe 
to Charles: The crowning him at Rheims was the other : And ſhe now 
vehemently inſiſted that he ſhould forthwith ſet out on that enterprize, 
A few weeks before, ſuch a propoſal would have appeared the mok ex. 
travagant in the world. Rheims lay in a diſtant quarter of the kingdom; 
was then in the hands of a victorious enemy; the whole road which led 
to it was occupied by their garriſons ; and no man could be ſo ſanguine 
as to imagine that ſuch an attempt could ſo foon come within the bounds 
of poſſibility. But as it was extremely the intereſt of Charles to main. 
tain the belief of ſomething extraordinary and divine in theſe events, and 
to avail himſelf of the preſent conſternation of the Engliſh, li reſolved to 


follow the exhortations of his warlike propheteſs, and to lead his army 


upon this promiſing adventure. Hitherto he had kept remote from the 
ſcene of war: As the ſaſety of the ſtate depended upon his perſon, he 
had been perſuaded to reſtrain his military ardour: But obſerving this 
proſperous turn of affairs, he now determined to appear at the head of his 
armies, and to ſet the example of valour to all his ſoldiers, And the 
French nobility ſaw at ence their young ſovereign afſuming a new and 
more brilliant character, ſeconded by fortune, and conducted by the hand 


of heaven; and they caught freſh zcal to cxert themſelves in replacing 


him on the throne of his anceſtors, | 
Charles ſet out for Rheims at the head of rwelve thouſand 
The king men : He paſſed by 'Troye, which opened its gates to him 
of France Chalons imitated the example : Rheims ſent him a deputation 
— * with ite keys, before his approach to it: And he ſcarecly per- 
ceived, as he paſſed along, that he was marching through an 
enemy's country. The ceremony of his coronation was here performed © 
with the holy oil, which a pigeon had brought to king Clovis 
_ from heaven on the firſt eſtabliſhment of the French monarchy : 
The maid of Orleans ſtood by his fide in complete armour, and diſplayed 
her ſacred banner, which had ſo often diſſipated and confounded his 
flerceſt enemies: And the people ſhouted with the moſt unfeigned joy 
on viewing ſuch a complication of wonders. After the completion of the 
ceremony, the maid threw herſelf at the king's feet, embraced his knees, 
ind with a flood of tears, which pleaſure and tenderneſs extorted from her, 

ſhe congratulated him on this ſingular and marvellous event. : 
Charles, thus crowned and anointed, became more reſpeQable. .. the 
eyes of all his ſubje&s; and ſeemed, in a manner, to receive anew roms 
heavenly commiſſion, his title to their allegiance. The inclinations of 
men ſwaying their belief, no one doubted of the inſpirations and prophetis 
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'*it of the maid : So many incidents, which paſſed all human comprehen- 
ion, left little room to queſtion a ſuperior influence: And the real and 
undoubted facts brought credit to every exaggeration, which could ſcarcely 
he rendered more wonderful. Laon, Soifſons, Chateau-Thierri, Provins, 
and many other towns and fortreſſes in that neighbourhood, immediately 
aſter Charles's coronation, ſubmitted to him on the firſt ſummons ; and the 
whole nation was diſpoſed to give him the molt zealous teſtimonies of their 
duty and affeQtion, 


Noruixq can impreſs us with a higher idea of the wiſdom, 7429 
addreſs, and reſolution of the duke of Bedford, than his being Prudence of 
able to maintain himſelf in ſo perilous a ſituation, and to pre- aan of 
ſerre ſome footing in France, after the defeRion of ſo many 
places, and amidſt the univerſal inclination of the reſt to imitate that con- 
tagious example, This prince ſeemed preſent every where by his vigilance 
and forefight : He employed every refource which fortune had yet left 
him: He put all the Englith garriſons in a poſture of defence : He kept 
a watchſul eye over every attempt among the French towards an inſurrec- 
tion: He retained the Pariſians in obedience, by alternately employing ca- 
relles and ſeverity : And knowing that the duke of Burgundy was already 
wavering in his fidelity, he ated with ſo much {kill and prudence, as to 
renew, in this dangerous eriſis, his alliance with that prince; an alliance of 
the utmoſt importance to the credit and ſupport of the Engliſh govern- 
ment, 


Tur ſmall ſupplies which he received from England ſet the talents of 
this great man in {till a ſtronger light. The ardour of the Engliſh for 
foreign conqueſts was now extremely abated by time and reflection: The 
parliament ſcems even to have hecome ſenſible of the danger which might 
attend their farther progreſs : No ſupply of money could be obtained by 
the regent during his greateſt diſtreſſes: And men enliſted ſlowly under 
is llandard, or ſoon deſerted, by reaſon of the wonderful accounts which 
lad reached England, os the magic, and ſorcery, and diabolical power of 
the maid of Orleans 4. It happened fortunately, in this emergency, that 
ine biſhop of Wincheſter, now created à cardinal, landed at Calais with a 
body of 5000 men, which he was conducting into Bohemia, on a cruſade 
*Jainſt the Huſſites. He was perſuaded to lend theſe troops to his nephew 
luring the preſent difficulties © ; and the regent was thereby enabled to 
take the geld, and to oppoſe the French king, who was advancing with his 
amy to the gates of Paris. 


Tux extraordinary capacity of the duke of Bedford appeared alio in his 
nlitary operations, He attempted to reſtore the courage of his troops by 
O 2 


4 Rymer, vol. x. p 459. 472. © Ibid. vol. x. p. 421. 
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boldly advancing to the face of the enemy; but he choſe his poſts with & 
much caution, as always to decline a combat, and to render it impoſlible 
for Charles to attack him. He ſtill attended that prince in all his moye. 
ments; covered his own towns and garriſons ; and kept himſelf in a poſture 
to reap advantage from every imprudence or falſe ſtep of the enemy. The 
French army, which conſiſted moſtly of volunteers, who ſerved at their 
own expence, ſoon after retired, and was diſbanded : Charles went to 
Bourges, the ordinary place of his reſidence ; but not till he made himſelf 
maſter of Compiegne, Bauvais, Senlis, Sens, Laval, Lagni, St. Denis, and 
of many places in the neighbourhood of Paris, which the afſections of the 
pcople had put into his hands, | 

Tux regent endeayoured to revive the declining ſtate of his affairs by 
bringing over the young king of England, and having him crowned and 
anointed at Paris f. All the vaſſals of the crown who lived within the pro- 
vinces poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, ſwore new allegiance, and did homage to 
him. But this ceremony was cold and inſipid, compared with the luſtre 
which had attended the coronation of Charles at Rheims ; and the duke of 
Bedford expected more effect from an accident, which put into his hands 
the perſon that had been the author of all his calamities. 

Tus maid of Orleans, after the coronation of Charles, declared to, the 
count of Dunois, that her wiſhes were now fully gratified, and that ſhe bad 
no farther defire than to return to her former condition, and to the occupa- 
tions and courſe of life which became her ſex : But that nobleman, ſen- 
fible of the great advantages which might till be reaped from her preſence 
in the army, exhorted her to perſevere, till by the final expulſion of the 
Engliſh, ſhe had brought all her prophecies to their full completion. In 
purſuance of this advice, ſhe threw herſelf into the town of Compiegne, 
which was at that time beſieged by the duke of Burgundy, aſſiſted by thc 
earls of Arundel and Suffolk ; and the garriſon, on her appearance, be- 
lieved themſelves thenceforth invincible. But their joy was of ſhort dun. 

1430. tion. The maid, next day after her arrival, headed a ſally u- 
24th May. pon the quarters of John of Luxembourg; {ke twice drote 
the enemy from their entrenchments ; finding their numbers to encrealc 
every moment, ſhe ordered a retreat; when hard preſſed by the purſuers, 
ſhe turned upon them, and made them again recoil ; but being here deſer- 
ted by her friends, and ſurrounded by the enemy, ſhe was at laſt, after cer. 
ting the utmoſt valour, taken priſoner by the Burgundians 5, The ad 
mon opinion was, that the French officers, finding the merit of every victo- 
ry aſcribed to her, had, in envy to her renown, by which they themſelves 
were ſo much eclipſed, willingly expoſed her to this fatal accident. 

Tur envy of her friends, on this occaſion, was not a greater proof of her 


f Rymer, vol. z. T. 432. 8 Stowe, p. 371+ 
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merit than the triumph of her enemies. A complete victory would not 
have given more joy to the Engliſh and their partizans. The ſervice of 
Te Deum, which has ſo often been profaned by princes, was publicly cele- 
brated, on this fortunate event, at Paris. The duke of Bedford fancied, 
that, by the captivity of that extraordinary woman, who had blaſted all his 
ſucceſſes, he ſhould again recover his former aſcendant over France; and, 
to puſh farther the preſent advantage, he purchaſed the captive from John 
of Luxembourg, and formed a proſecution againſt her, which, whether it 
proceeded from vengeance or policy, was equally barbarous and diſhonour- 
able. | 


Tatts was no poſſible reaſon, why Joan ſhould not be regarded as a 
priſoner of war, and be entitled to all the courteſy and good uſage, 
which civilized nations practiſed towards enemies on theſe occaſions. — 
She had never, in her military capacity, forfeited, by any act of treachery 
or cruelty, her} claim to that treatment: She was unſtained by any civil 
crime: Even the virtues and the very decorums of her ſex had ever been 
rigidly obſerved by her: And though her appearing in war, and leading 
armies to battle, may ſeem an exception, ſhe had thereby performed ſuch 
ſignal ſervice to her prince, that ſhe had abundantly compenſated for this 
irregularity ; and was, on that very account, the more an object of praiſe 
and admiration, It was neceſſary, therefore, for the duke of Bedford to 
intereſt religion ſome way in the proſecution ; and to cover, under that 
cloak, the violation of juſtice and humanity. 


Tus biſhop of Beauvais, a man wholly devoted to the Engliſh intereſts, 
preſented a petition againſt Joan, on pretence that ſhe was taken within 
the bounds of his dioceſe; and he deſired to have her tried by an eceleſiaſ- 
tical court for ſorcery, impiety, idolatry, and magic : The univerſity of 
Paris was ſo mean as to join in the ſame requeſt : Several prelates, among 
whom the cardinal of Wincheſter was the only Engliſhman, were appoint - 
ed her judges : They held their court at Rouen, where the young king 
of England then refided : And the Maid, clothed in her former military 
apparel, bnt loaded with irons, was produced before this tribunal. 


SHE firſt deſired to be eaſed of her chains: Her judges anſwered, that 
ſhe had once already attempted an eſcape, by throwing herſelf from a 
tower: She confeſſed the fact, maintained the juſtice of her intention, and 
owned that, if ſhe could, ſhe would ſtill execute that purpoſe. All her o- 
ther ſpeeches ſhowed the ſame firmneſs and intrepidity : Though haraſſed 
with interrogatories during the courſe of near four months, ſhe never be- 
trayed any weakneſs or womaniſh ſubmiſſion ; and no advantage was gain- 
<d over her, The point, which her judges puſhed moſt vehemently, was 
ber viſions and revelations and intercourſe with departed ſaints ; and they 
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aſked her, whether ſhe would ſubmit to the church the truth of theſe inſpi- 
rations: She replied, that ſhe would ſubmir them to God, the fountain of 
truth. They then exclaimed, that ſhe was a heretic, and denied the au- 
thority of the church. She appealed to the pope : They rejected her ap- 


peal. 

Tux aſked her, why ſhe put truſt in her ſtandard, which had been con. 
ſecrated by magical incantations : She replied, that ſhe put truſt in the 
Supreme Being alone, whoſe image was impreſſed upon it. They demanded, 
why ſhe carried in her hand that ſtandard at the anointment and coronation 
of Charles at Rheims: She anſwered, that the perſon who had ſhared the 
danger, was entitled to ſhare the glory. When accuſed of going to war, 
contrary to the decorums of her ſex, and of aſſuming government and com- 
mand over men; ſhe ſcrupled not to reply, that her ole purpoſe was to de. 
feat the Engliſh, and to expel them the kingdom. In the iſſue, ſhe was 


condemned for all the crimes of which ſhe had been accuſed, aggravated by 


hereſy ; her revelations were declared to be inventions of the devil to delude 
the people; and ſhe was ſentenced to be delivered over to the ſecular arm. 
Joan, ſo long ſurrounded by inveterate enemies, who treated her with 


every mark of contumely ; brow- beaten and overawed by men of ſuperior 
rank, and men inveſted with the enſigns of a ſacred character, which ſhe 


had been accuſtomed to revere, felt her ſpirit at laſt ſubdued ; and thoſe 


viſionary dreams of inſpiration, in which ſhe had been buoyed up by the 
triumphs of ſucceſs, and the applauſes of her own party, gave way to the 
terrors of that puniſhment to which ſhe was ſentenced. She publicly decla- 
red herſelf willing to recant ; ſhe acknowledged the illuſion of thoſe reve- 
lations which the church had rejected; and ſhe promiſed never more to 


maintain them. Her ſentence was then mitigated : She was condemned 


to perpetual impriſonment, and to be fed during life on bread and water, 


© Exovcn was now done to fulfil all political views, and to convince both 
the French and the Engliſh, that the opinion of divine influence, which 
had ſo much encouraged the one, and daunted the other, was entirely 
without foundation. But the barbarous vengeance of Joan's enemies was 
not ſatisfied with this victory. Suſpecting, that the female dreſs, which 
ſhe had now conſented to wear, was diſagreeable to her, they purpoſely 
placed in her apartment, a ſuit of men's apparel ; and watched for the ef- 
fects of that temptation upon her. On the fight of a dreſs in which ſhe 
had acquired ſo much renown, and which, ſhe once believed, ſhe wore by 
the particular appointment of heaven, all her former ideas and paſſions re- 
vived; and ſhe ventured in her ſolitude to clothe herſelf again in the for- 
bidden garment. Her inſidious enemies caught her in that ſituation: 
Her fault was interpreted to be no leſs than a relapſe into hereſy : No re- 
cantation would now ſuffice, and no pardon could be granted her. She 
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vas condemned to be burned in the market - place of Rouen: zr. 
and the infamous ſentence was accordingly executed. This Execution 

n * of the Maid 
admirable heroine, to whom the more generous ſuperſtition of t Orleans. 
the ancients would have erected altars, was, on pretence of he- lach June. 
reſy and magic, delivered over alive to the flames, and expiated, by that 
dreadful puniſhment, the fignal ſervices which ſhe had rendered to her 
prince and to her native country. 

Tus affairs of the Engliſh, far from being advanced by this execution, 
wentevery day more and more to decay: The great abilities of the regent 
rere unable to reſiſt the ſtrong inclination, which had ſeized the French, 
to return under the obedience of their rightful ſovereign, and which that 
aft of cruelty was ſo ill fitted to remove. Chartres was ſurprized by a ſtra- 
tagem of the count of Dunois : A body of the Engliſh, under lord Wil- 
loughby, was defeated at St. Celerin upon the Sarte n: The fair in the 
ſuburbs of Caen, ſeated in the midſt of the Engliſh territories, was pillaged 
by de Lore, a French officer : The duke of Bedford himſelf was obliged by 
Dunois to raiſe the ſiege of Lagni, with ſome loſs of reputation: And all 
theſe misfortunes, though light, yet being continued and uninterrupted, 
brought diſcredit on the Engliſh, and menaced them with an approaching 
revolution, But the chief detriment, which the regent ſuſtained, was by 
the death of his ducheſs, who had hitherto preſerved ſome appearance af 
friendſhip between him and her brother, the duke of Burgundy i: And 
his marriage ſoon afterwards, with Jaqueline of Luxembourg, was the be- 
ginning of a breach between them K. Philip complained, that the regent 
had never had the civility to inform him of his intentions, and that ſo ſudden 
marriage was a flight on his ſiſter's memory. The cardinal of Wincheſ- 
ter mediated a reconciliation between theſe princes, and brought both af 
them to St. Omers for that purpoſe. The duke of Bedford here expec- 
ted the firſt viſit, both as he was ſon, brother, and uncle to a king, and be- 
auſe he had already made ſuch advances as to come into the duke of Bur- 
gundy's territories, in order to have an interview with him : But Philip, 
proud of his great power and independent dominions, refuſed to pay this 
compliment to the regent : And the two princes, unable to adjuſt the cere- 
monial, parted without ſeeing {each other a. A bad prognoſtic of their 
cordial intentions to renew paſt amity 


Noruixs could be mare repugnant to the intereſts of the 7432. 
houſe of Burgundy, than to unite the crowns of France and Deſection of 
England on the ſame head ; an event, which, bad it taken — 4 
Place, would have reduced the duke to the rank of a petty 

O4 | 
„ * Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 100. i Ibid. p. 87. k Stowe, p. 373. Graf- 
W, p. $54. n Monſlrelet, vol, ii. p. go. | Graftqp, p. 561. 
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prince, and have rendered his fituation entirely dependant and precariou 
The title alſo to the crown of France, which, after the failure of the eder 
branches, might accrue to the duke or his poſterity, had been ſacrificed h 
the treaty of Troye ; and flrangers and enemies were thereby irrevocably 
fixed upon the throne, Revenge alone had carried Philip into theſe im. 
politic meaſures ; and a point of honour had hitherto induced him to main, 
tain them. Butas it 1s the nature of paſſion gradually to decay, while the 
ſenfe of intereſt maintains a permanent influence and authority ; the duke 
had, for ſome years, appeared ſenſibly to relent in his animoſity again 
Charles, and to hearken willingly to the apologies made by that prince for 
the murder of the late duke of Burgundy, His extreme youth was plead. 
ed in his favour ; his incapacity to judge for himſelf ; the aſcendant gaia- 
ed over him by his miniſters; and his inability to reſent a deed, which, 
without his knowledge, had been perpetrated by thoſe under whoſe gui. 
dance he was then placed. The more to flatter the pride of Philip, the 
king of France had baniſhed from his court and preſence Tanegui de Cha- 
tel, and all thoſe who were concerned in that aſſaſſination; and had offer. 
ed to make every other atonement which could be required of him. The 
diſtreſs which Charles had already ſuffered, had tended to gratify the duke's 
revenge; the miſeries, to which France had been ſo long expoſed, had be- 
gun to move his compaſſion; and the cries of all Europe admoniſhed hin, 
that his reſentment, which might hitherto be deemed pious, would, if car- 
ried farther, be univerſally condemned as barbarous and unrelenting. While 
the duke was in this diſpoſition, every diſguſt, which he received from 
England, made a double impreſſion upon him; the entreaties of the 
count de Richemont and the duke of Bourbon, who had married his two 
ſiſters, had weight: and he finally determined to unite himſelf to theroyal 
family of France, from which his own was deſcended. For this purpoſe, 
a a congreſs was appointed at Arras under the mediation of deputics 
1433: from the pope and th il of Baſle : 'The duke of Burgund 
pope a e council o e: The duke of Burgundy 
came thither in perſon : The duke of Bourbon, the count of Richemont, 
and other perfons of high rank, appeared as ambaſſadors from France: 
And the Engliſh, having alſo been invited to attend, the cardinal of Win- 
cheſter, the biſhops of Norwich and St. David's, the earls of Huntingdon 
and Suffolk, with others, received from the protector and council, a com. 
miſſion for that purpoſe . 
Tus conferences were held in the abbey of St. Vaaſt ; and be. 
2 gan with diſcuſſing the propoſals of the two crowns, which were 
ſo wide of each other as to admit of no hopes of accommodation. France 
offered to cede Normandy with Guienne, but both of them loaded with ths 
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uſual homage and vaſſalage to the crown. As the claims of England upon 
France were univerſally unpopular in Europe, the mediators declared the 
offers of Charles very reaſonable ; and the cardinal of Winchefter, with the 
other Engliſh ambaſſadors, without giving a particular detail of their de- 
mands, immediately leſt the congreſs. There remained nothing but to diſ- 
cuſs the mutual pretenſions of Charles and Philip. Theſe were eaſily ad- 
julled: The vaſſal was in a ſituation to give law to his ſuperior ;* and he 
exacted conditions, which, had it not been for the preſent neceſſity, would 
have been deemed to the laſt degree, diſhonourable and diſadvantageous to 
the crown of France. Befides, making repeated atonements and acknow- 
ledgements for the murder of the duke of Burgundy, Charles was obliged 
to cede all the towns of Picardy which lay between the Somme and the 
Low Countries; he yielded ſeveral other territories ; he agreed, that theſe 
and all the other dominions of Philip ſhould be held by him, during his life, 
without doing any homage, or ſwearing fealty to the preſent king ; and 
he freed his ſubjects from all obligations to allegiance ; if ever he infringed 
this treaty . Such were the conditions upon which France purchaſcd the 
friendſhip of the duke of Burgundy. 


Taz duke ſent a herald to England with a letter, in which he notihed 
the concluſion of the treaty of Arras, and apologized for his departure 
from that of Troye. The council received the herald with great coldneſs : 
They even aſſigned him his lodgings in a ſhoemaker's houſe, by way of 
inſult ; and the populace were ſo incenſed, that, if the duke of Gloceſter 
had not given him guards, his life had been expoſed to danger, when he 
appeared in the ſtreets. The Flemings, and other ſubjects of Philip, were 
inſulted, and ſome of them murdered by the Londoners ; and every thing 
ſeemed to tend towards a rupture between the two nations . Theſe vio- 
lences were not diſagreeable to the duke of Burgundy ; as they afforded 
him a pretence for the farther meaſures which he intended to take againſt 
the Englith, whom he now regarded as implacable and dangerous enemies. 


A rew days after the duke of Bedford received intelligence 
of this treaty, ſo fatal to the intereſts of England, he died at , gh Leg 
Rowen ; a prince of great abilities, and of many virtues ; and Dcath of the 

, duke of Bed- 

whoſe memory, except from the barbarous execution of the ford. 
maid of Orleans, was unſullied by any confiderable blemiſh. 
Ifabella, queen of France, died a little before him, deſpiſed by the Engliſh, 
deteſted by the French, and reduced in her latter years to regard, with an 
unnatural horror, the progreſs and ſucceſs of her own ſon, ia recovering 
polleſſion of his kingdom. This period was alſo ſignalized by the death of 


the earl of Arundel b, a great Engliſh general, who, though he commanded 


* Monſtrelet, vol. ii, p. 112. Grafton; p. 565 o Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 120. 
Holingſhed, p. 613. 6 Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 1065. Holingſhed, p. 610. 
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three thouſand men, was foiled by Xaintrailles at the head of fix hundred, 
and ſoon after expired of the wounds which he received in the action. 


1436. Tus violent factions, which prevailed between the duke of 

| Gloceſter and the cardinal of Wincheſter, prevented the Engliq 
from taking the proper meaſures for repairing theſe multiplied loſſes, and 
threw all their affairs into confuſion. The popularity of the duke, and 
his near relation to the crown, gave him advantages in the conteſt, which 
he often loſt by his open and unguarded temper, unfit to ſtruggle with the 
politic and intereſted ſpirit of his rival. The balance, meanwhile, of theſe 
parties, kept every thing in ſuſpence : Foreign affairs were much neglec. 
ted: And though the duke of York, fon to that earl of Cambridge who 
was executed in the beginning of the laſt reign, was appointed ſucceſſor to 
the duke of Bedford, it was ſeven months hefore his commiſſion paſſed the 
ſeals; and the Engliſh remained ſo long in an enemy's country, without 


à proper head or governor. 


Tur new governor on his arrival, found the capital already 
Decline of loſt. The Pariſians had always been more attached to the 
Burgundian than to the Engliſh intereſt ; and after the con- 
cluſion of the treaty of Arras, their affections, without any 
farther controul, univerſally led them to return to their allegiance under 
their native ſovereign. The conſtable, togetacr with Lile-Adam, the ſame 
perſon who had before put Paris into the hands of the duke of Burgundy, 
was introduced in the night-time by intelligence with the citizens: Lord 
Willoughby, who commanded only a ſmall garriſon of 1500 men, was ex- 
pelled ; This nobleman diſcovered valour and prefence of mind on the oc- 
caſion ; but unable to guard ſo large a place againſt ſuch multitudes, he 
retired into the Baſtile, and being there inveſted, he delivered up that for- 
treſs, and was contented to ſtipulate for the ſafe retreat of his troops into 
Normandy 4. | 
Is the {ame ſeaſon, the duke of Burgundy openly took part againit 
England, and commenced hoſtilities by the ſiege of Calais, the only place 
which now gave the Engliſh any ſurg hold of France, and ſtill rendered 
them dangerous. As he was beloved among his own ſubjects, and had ac- 
quired the epithet of Good, from his popular qualities, he was able to in- 
tereſt all the inhabitants of the Low Countries in the ſucceſs of this enter- 
prize; and he inveſted that place with an army, formidable from its num- 
bers, but without experience, diſcipline, or military ſpirit. On the firſt 
alarm of this ſiege, the duke of Gloceſter aſſembled ſome forces, ſent a de- 
fiance to Philip, and challenged him to wait the event of a battle, which he 
promiſed to give as ſoon as the wind would permit him to reach Calais. 


in France. 
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The warlike genius of the Engliſh had at that time rendered them terrible 
i all the northern parts of Europe; eſpecially to the Flemings, who were 
more expert in manufactures than in arms; and the duke of Burgundy, be- 
ing already foiled in ſome attempts before Calais, and obſerving the diſcon · 
ent and terror of his own army, thought proper to raiſe the 
lege, and to retreat before the arrival of the enemy 5. 


26th June 


Tat Engliſh were ſtill maſters of many fine provinces in France; but 
;ctained poſſeſſion more by the extreme weakneſs of Charles, than by the 
trength of their own garriſons, or the force of their armies. Nothing indeed 
can be more ſurpriſing than the feeble efforts made, during the courſe of 
ſeveral years, by theſe two potent nations againſt each other ; while the 
ove ſtruggled for independence, and the other aſpired to a total conqueſt 
of its rival. The general want of induſtry, commerce, and police, in that 
age, had rendered all the European nations, and France and England no 
le than the others, unfit for bearing the burthens of war, when it was 
prolonged beyond one ſeaſon ; and the continuance of hoſtilities had, long 
ere this time, exhauſted the force and patience of both kingdoms. Scarcely 
could the appearance of an army be brought into the field on either fide 
and all the operations conſiſted in the ſurpriſal of places, in the rencounter 
of detached parties, and in incurſions upon the open country; which were 
performed hy ſmall bodies, aſſembled on a ſudden from the neighbouring 
garriſons, In this method of conducting the war, the French king had 
nuch the advantage: The affections of the people were entirely on his 
ide ; Intelligence was early brought him of the ſtate and motions of the 
enemy: The inhabitants were ready to join in any attempts againſt the 
garriſons : And thus, ground was continually, though flowly gained upon 
tie Engliſh, The duke of York, who was a prince of abilities, ſtrug- 
led againſt theſe difficulties during the c@urſe, of five years; and being 
lilted by the valour of lord Talbot, ſoon after created earl of Shrewſbury, 
ae performed actions which acquired him honour, but merit not the atten- 
ton of poſterity. It would have been well, had this feeble war, in ſparing 
the blood of the people, prevented likewiſe all other oppreſſions; and had the 
fury of men, which reaſon and juſtice cannot reſtrain, thus happily received 
check from their impotence and inability. But the French aud Engliſh, 
tough they exerted ſuch ſmall force, were, however, {tretching beyond 
laeir reſources, which were {till ſmaller ; and the troops, deſtitute of pay, 
Were obliged to ſubſiſt by plandering and oppreſſing the country, both of 


=" 
vas the ſeat of war, were laid waſte and uncultivated *. The citics 44 
ere gradually depopulated, not by the blood ſpilt in battle, but by the 


ends and enemies. The fields in all the north of France, which 
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more deſtructive pillage of the garriſons u: And both parties, weary of 
hoſtilities, which decided nothing, ſeemed at laſt deſirous of peace, and 
they ſet on foot negociations for that purpoſe. But the propoſals af 
France, and the demands of England, were {till ſo wide of each other, tha 
all hope of accommodation immediately vaniſhed. The Engliſh ambafz. 
dors demanded reſtitution of all the provinces which had once been annex. 
ed to England, together with the final ceſſion of Calais and its diſtrig; 
and required the poſſeſſion of theſe extenſive territories without the bur. 
then of any fealty or homage on the part of their prince : The French of. 
fered only part of Guienne, part of Normandy, and Calais, loaded with 
the uſual burthens. It appeared in vain to continue the negociation, whi 
there was 0 little proſpe& of agreement. The Engliſh were ill tos 
haughty to ſtoop from the valt hopes which they had formerly entertained, 
and to accept of terms more ſuitable to the preſent condition of the tw 
kingdoms, | | 
Taz duke of York ſoon after reſigned his goverument to the earl of 
Warwic a nobleman of reputation, whom death prevented from long en- 
joying this dignity. The duke, upon the demiſe of that nobleman return. 
ed to his charge, and during his adminiſtration, a truce was concluded he. 
tween the king of England and the duke of Burgundy, which had becone 
neceſſary for the commercial intereſts of their ſubjects *. The war with 
France continued in the ſame languid and feeble itate as before, 


THe captivity of five princes of the blood, taken priſoners in the 
battle of Azincour, was a conſiderable advantage which England long es- 
joyed over its enemy; but this ſuperiority was now entirely loſt. Some of 
theſe princes had died ; ſome had been ranſomed ; and the duke of Or- 
leans, the moſt powerful among them, was the laſt that remained in the 
hands of the Engliſh. He offered the ſum of 54,000 nobles ! for his l. 
berty ; and when this propoſal was laid before the council of England, a 
every queſtion was there an object of faction, the party of the duke of 
Gloceſter, and that of the cardinal of Wincheſter, were divided in thei 
ſentiments with regard to it. The duke reminded the council of the dying 
advice of the late king, that none of theſe priſoners ſhould on any account 


* Forteſcue, who, ſoon after this period, viſited France, in the train of prince Henry, 
ſpeaks of that kingdom, as a deſert in compariſon of Ergland. See his Treatiſe : las dil. 
Anglia, Though we make allowance for the partialities of Forteſcue, there muſt have 
been fome foundation for his account, and theſe deſtructive wars are the moſt likely 
reafon to be aſſigned for the difference remarked by this author. 

* Grafton, p. 573. Rymer, vol. x. p. 764. 776. 782. 795, 796. This 117 


was equal to 36,000 pounds ster ling of our preſent money, A ſubſidy of a tenth 3 
fiftecath was ed by Edward III. at 29,000 pounds, which, in the reign of Henry V. 
made only 58,000 pounds of our preſent money. The parliament granted only on 
ſubſidy during the courſe of ſeven years, from 1437 to 1444. 
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de releaſed, till his ſon ſhould be of ſufficient age to hold, himſelf, the reins 
of goverament. The cardinal inſiſted on the greatneſs of the ſum offered, 
which, in reality, was near equal to two-thirds of all the extraordinary ſup- 
plies that the parliament, during the courſe of ſeven years, granted for the 
ſupport of the war. And he added, that the releaſe of this prince was 
more likely to be advantageous than prejudicial to the Engliſh intereſts ; 
by filling the court of France with faction, and giving a head to thoſe nu- 
merous malcontents whom Charles was at preſent able, with great difficul- 
ty, to reſtrain, The cardinaPs party, as uſual prevailed : The duke of 
Orleans was releaſed, after a melancholy captivity of twenty-five years * : 
And the duke of Burgundy, as a pledge of his entire reconciliation with 
the family of Orleans, facilitated to that prince the paymeut of his ranſom. 
It muſt be confelſed, that the princes and nobility, in thoſe ages, went to 
war on very diſadvantageous terms. If they were taken priſoners, they 
either remained in captivity during life, or purchaſed their liberty at the 
price which the victors were pleaſed to impoſe, and which often reduced 


their families to want and beggary. 


Tus ſentiments of the cardinal, ſome time after, prevailed in a- 
nother point of ſtill greater moment. That prelate had always 
encouraged every propoſal of accommodation with France ; and had repre- 
ſented the utter impoſlibility, in the preſent circumſtances, of puſhing 
farther the conqueſts in that kingdom, and the great difficulty of even 
maintaining thoſe which were already made. He inſiſted on the extreme 
reluctance of the parliament to grant ſupplies ; the diſorders in which the 
Engliſh affairs in Normandy were involved ; the daily progreſs madeby the 
French king ; and the advantage of ſtopping his hand by a temporary ac- 
commodation, which might leave room for time and accidents to operate in 
farour of the Engliſh, The duke of Gloceſter, highſpirited and haughty, 
and educated in the lofty pretenſions which the firſt ſucceſſes of his two 
brothers had rendered familiar to him, could not yet be induced to relin- 
quiſh all hopes of prevailing over France ; much leſs could he ſee, with 
patience, his own opinion thwarted and rejected by the influence of his rival 
in the Engliſh council. But, notwithſtanding his oppoſition, the earl of 
Suffolk, a nobleman who adhered to the cardinal's party, was diſpatched to 
Tours, in order to negociate with the French miniſters. It was found im- 


1443- 


pollible to adjuſt the terms of a laſting peace; but a truce for 1443: 
twenty-two months was concluded, which left every thing on * 5 * 


the preſent footing between the parties. The numerous diſor- France. 
ders under which the French government laboured, and which 
time alone could remedy, induced Charles to aſſent to this truce ; and the 


© Graftun, p. 578. 2 Rymer, vol. xi. p. 101. 108. 206. 214. 
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ſame motives engaged him afterwards to prolong it“. But Suffolk, ny 
content with executing this object of his commiſhon, proceeded alſo to 6. 
niſi another buſineſs, which ſeems rather to have been implied than expre, 
ſed in the powers that had been granted him b. 


In proportion as Henry advanced in years, his character became full 
known in the court, and was no longer ambiguous to either faction. Of 
the moſt harmlefs, inoffenſive, ſimple manners; but of the moſt lender 
capacity; he was fitted, both by the ſoftneſs of his temper, and the weak. 
neſs of his underſtanding, to be perpetually governed by thoſe who (ur. 
rounded him ; and it was eaſy to foreſce that his reign would prove a per. 
petual minority. As he had now reached the twenty-third year of hi; 
age, it was natural to think of chooſing him a queen; and each party wa; 
ambitious of having him receive one from their hand; as it was probable 
that this circumſtance would decide, for ever the victory between them, 
The duke of Gloceſter propoſcd a daughter of the count of Armagnac; 
but had not credit to effect his purpoſe. The cardinal and his friends had 
caſt their eye on Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Regnier, titular king 
of Sicily, Naples, and Jeruſalem, deſcended from the count of Anjou, bro. 
ther of Charles V. who had left theſe magniſicent titles, but without any 
real power or poſſeſſions, to his poſterity, This princeſs herſelf was the 
moſt accompliſhed of her age both in body and mind; and ſeemed to pol- 
ſeſs thoſe qualities which would equally qualify her to acquire the aſcen. 
dant over Henry, and to ſupply all his defects and weakneſſes, Of a mal- 
culine, courageous ſpirit, of an enterprizing temper, endowed with ſolidity 
as well as vivacity of underſtanding, ſhe had not been able to conceal theſe 
great talents even in the privacy of her father's family; and it was realon- 
able to expect, that when ſhe ſhould mount the throng, they would break 
out with ſtil ſuperior luſtre. The earl of Suffolk, therefore, in concert 
with his aſſociates of the Engliſh council, made propoſals of marriage to 
Margaret, which were accepted. But this nobleman, beſides pre-occupy- 
ing the princeſs's favour, by being the chief means of her advancement, en. 
deavoured to ingratiate himſelf with her and her family, by very extraor- 
dinary conceſſions: Though Margaret brought no dowry 


1843. . * . 
Marriage of with her, he ventured, of himſelf, withont any direct authority 
_ Mac. from the council, but probably with the approbation of the 


garet of cardinal and the ruling members, to engage, by a ſecret ar- 
PB ticle, that the province of Maine, which was at that time in 
the hands of the Engliſh, ſhould be ceded to Charles of Anjou, her uncle ©, 
who was prime miniſter and favourite of the French king, and who had 
already received from his maſter the grant of that province as his appt 
nage. 


4 Ry mir. vol. Lis 7 · 101. 108. 206. 214. 5 Ihid, P- 53 Cc Graftor. p. eg0 
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Tas treaty of marriage was ratified in England: Suffolk obtained firſt 
the title of marquis, then that of duke; and even received the thanks of 
parliament for his ſervices in concluding it l. The princeſs fell immediate- 
ly into cloſe connections with the cardinal and his party, the dukes of So- 
merſet, Suffolk, and Buckingham“; who, fortified by her powerful pa- 
tronage, reſolved on the final ruin of the duke of Gloceſter. 


Tuts generous prince, worſted in all court intrigues, for which 
his temper was not ſuited ; but poſſeſſing in a high degree, the fa- 
wur of the public, had already received from his rivals a cruel mortification, 
which he had hitherto born without violating public peace, but which it 
was impoſſible that a perſon of his ſpirit and humanity could ever forgive. 
His ducheſs, the daughter of Reginald, lord Cobham, had been accuſed of 
the crime of witchcraft, and it was pretended that there was found in her 
poſſeſſion a waxen figure of the king, which ſhe and her aſſociates, Sir Ro- 
ger Bolingbroke a prieſt, aud one Margery Jordan of Eye, melted in a ma- 
vical manner before a ſlow fire, with an intention of making Henry's force 
and vigour waſte away by like inſenſible degrees. The accuſation was well 
calculated to affect the weak and credulous mind of the king, and to gain 
belief in an ignorant age; and the ducheſs was brought to'trial with her 
confederates. The nature of this crime, ſo oppoſite to all common ſenſe, 
ſeems always to exempt the accuſers from obſerving the rules of common 
ſenſe in their evidence: The priſoners were pronounced guilty: the 
ducheſs was condemned to do public penance, and to ſuffer perpetual im- 
priſonment, the others were executed f. But, as theſe violent proceedings 
were aſcribed ſolely to the malice of the duke's enemies, the people, con- 


1447- 


trary to their uſual practice in fuch marvellous trials, acquitted the unhap- | 


py ſufferers ; and encreaſcd their eſteem and affection towards a prince, 
who was thus expoſed, without protection, to thoſe mortal injuries. 

Tazss ſentiments of the public made the cardinal of Wincheſter and 
and his party ſenfible that it was neceſſary to deſtroy a man whoſe popu- 
larity might become dangerous, and whole reſentment they had ſo much 
cauſe to apprehend. In order to effect their purpoſe, a parliament was 
ſummoned to meet, not at London, which was ſuppoſed to be too well 
altected to the duke, but at St. Edmonſbury, where they expected that 
be would lie entirely at their mercy. As ſoon as he appeared, be was 
accuſed of treaſon, and thrown into,priſon. He was ſoon after found 
dead in his bed :; and though it was pretended that his 
death was natural, and though his body, which was expoſed 28th Feb. 
to public view, bore no marks of outward violence, no one Murder of 
doubted but he had fallen a victim to the vengeance of his en- — . — 
enies, An artifice, formerly practiſed in the caſe of Ed- 


© Hollingſhed, p. 626, 
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ward II. Richard IT. and Thomas of Wooditock, duke of Gloceſter, 
could deceive nobody. The reaſon of this aſſaſſination of the duke ſeems 
not, that the ruling party apprehended his acquittal in parliament on ac. 
count of his innocence, which, in ſuch times, was ſeldom much regarded; 
but that they imagined his public trial and execution would have been 
more invidious than his private murder, which they pretended to deny, 
Some gentlemen of his retinue were afterwards tried as accomplices in hi 
treaſons, and were condemned to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. They 
were hanged and cut down; but juſt as the executioner was proceeding 
to quarter them, their pardon was produced, and they were recovered to 
lifeb. The moſt barbarous kind of mercy that can poſſibly be imagi. 
ned! ü | 


THrs prince is ſaid to have received a better education than was uſual 
in this age, to have founded one of the firſt public libraries in England, 
and to have been a great patron of learned men. Among other advanta- 
ges which he reaped from this turn "of mind, it tended much to cure hin 
of credulity ; of which the following inſtance is given by Sir Thomas 
More. There was a man who pretended that, though he was born blind, 
he had recovered his fight by touching the ſhrine of St. Albans, The 
duke, happening ſoon after to paſs that way, queitioned the man, anc, 
ſeeming to doubt of his ſight, aſked him the colour of ſeveral eloaks, wor 
by perſons of his retinue. The man told them very readily. Tou are a 
Enave, cried the prince; had you been born blind, you could not ſo ſoon bave 
Learned to diſtinguiſh colours : And immediately ordered him to be ſet in the 
ſtocks as an impoſtor i, 


Tur cardinal of Wincheſter died fix weeks after his nephew, whole 
murder was univerſally aſcribed to him as well as to the duke of Suffolk, 
and which, it is ſaid, gave him more remorſe in his laſt moments, than 
could naturally be expected from a man hardened in falſehood and in pol. 
tics. What ſhare the queen had in this guilt is uncertain ; her uſual 
activity and ſpirit made the public conclude, with ſome reaſon, that 
the. duke's enemies durſt not have ventured ou ſuch a deed without het 
privity. Bur there happened ſoon after, an event, of whech ſhe and hei 
favourite the duke of Suffolk, bore inconteſtibly the whole odium. 

THrar article of the marriage treaty, by which the province of Maine 
bas to be ceded to Charles of Anjou, the queen's uncle, had probably bee 
hitherto kept ſecret ; and, during the lifetime of the duke of Gloceſter, 't 
might have been dangerous to venture on the execution of it. But, as the 
court of France ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on performance, orders were now di. 
patched, under Henry's hand, to Sir Francis Surienne, governor of Math 
commanding him to ſurrender that place to Charles of Anjou. Surlecte, 


b Fabian Chron, anno 1447. i Grafton, p-. 397. 
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either queſtioning the authentieity of the order, or regarding his govern- 
ment as his ſole fortune, refuſed compliance; and it became neceſſary 
tor a French army, under the count of Dunois, to lay ſiege to the city. 
The governor made as,good a defence as his fituation could permit ; but, 
receiving no relief from Edmund duke of Somerſet, who was at that time 
governor of Normandy, he was at laſt obliged to capitulate, and to ſurren- 

er not only Mans, but all the other fortreſſes of that province, which 
was thus entirely alienated from the crown of England. 

Tus bad effects of this meaſure ſtopped not here. Surienne, 
at the head of all his garriſons, amounting to 2500 men, retired 
into Normandy, in expectation of being taken into pay, and of being 
quartered in ſome towns of that province. But Somerſet, who had no 
meaus of ſubliſting ſuch a multitude, and who was probably incenſed at 
Surienne's diſobedience, refuſed to admit him; and this adventurer, not 
daring to commit depredations on the territories of France or of England, 
marched into Britanny, ſeized the town of Fougeres, repaired the forti« 
fcations of Pontorſon and St. James de Beuvron, and ſubſiſted his troops 
by the ravages which he exerciſed on that whole province k. The duke 
of Britanny complained of this violence to the king of France, his liege 
lord : Charles remonſtrated with the duke of Somerſet : That nobleman 
replied, that the injury was done without his privity, and that he had no 
authority over Surienne and his companions l. Though this anſwer ought 
to have appeared ſatisfactory to Charles, who had often felt ſeverely the 
licentious, independent ſpirit of ſuch mercenary ſoldiers, he never would 
admit of the apology. He till inſiſted that theſe plunderers ſhould be re- 
called, and that reparation ſhould be made to the duke of Britanny for all 
the damages which he had ſuſtained: And, in order to render an accome 
modation abſolutely impracticable, he made the eſtimation of damages a- 
mount to no leſs a ſum than 1,600,000 crowns, He was ſenſible of the 
luperiority, which the preſent ſtate of his affairs gave him over England; 
and he determined to take advantage of it. 


No ſooner was the truce concluded between the two kingdoms, 1448. 


than Charles employed himſelf, with great induſtry and judge. State of | 


ment, in repairing thoſe numberleſs ills to which France from * 


the continuance of wars both foreign and domeſtic, had ſo long been ex- 
poſed, He reitored the courſe of public juſtice ; he introduced order in- 
to the finances 3 he eſtabliſhed diſcipline in his troops; he repreſſed faction 
in his court; he revived the languid ſtate of agriculture and the arts; and, 
in the conrlh of a few years, he rendered his kingdom flouriſhing within it- 
ſelf, and formidable to its neighbours, Meanwhile, affairs in England 


Yor II. P 
| Ibid. p. 7. Hellingſhed, p. 629. 
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had taken a very different turn, The court was divided into partie, 
which were enraged againſt each other: The people were diſcontented 
with the government: Conqueſts in France, which were an object mare 
of glory than of intereſt, were overlooked amidſt domeſtic incidents, which 
engroſſed the attention of all men: The governor of Normandy, ill ſup. 
plied with money, was obliged to diſmiſs the greater part of his troops, 
and to allow the fortifications of the towns and caſtles to become ruinous; 
And the nobility and people of. that province had, during the late open 
communication with France, enjoyed frequent opportunities of renewing 
connexions with their ancient maſter, and of concerting the means for ex. 
pelling the Engliſh. The occaſion, therefore, ſeemed favour. 

ei ble to Charles for breaking the truce. Normandy was at once 


Renew X 
ofthe invaded by four powerful armies ; one commanded by the king 
75 4x himſelf ; a ſecond by the duke of Britanny ; a third by the duke 


of Alengon ; and a fourth by the count of Dunois. The places 

opened their gates almoſt as ſoon as the French appeared before them: 

Verneiil, Nogent, Chateau Gaillard, Ponteau de mer, Giſors, Mante, 

Vernon, Argentan, Lifieux, Fecamp, Coutances, Beleſme, Pont de PA. 

che, fell in an inſtant into the hands of the enemy. The duke of Somer. 
ſet, ſo far from having an army which could take the field, and relieve theſe 
places, was not able to ſupply them with the neceſſary garriſons and pro- 
vifions. He retired with the few troops, of which he was maſter, into 
Roien ; and thought it ſufficient, if, till the arrival of ſuccours from Eng- 

land, he could ſave that capital from the general fate of the province, 
The king of France, at the head of a formidable army, fifty thouſand 
ſtrong, preſented himſelf before the gates: The dangerous example 6: 

revolt had infected the inhabitants; and they called aloud for a capitula- 
tion. Somerſet, unable to reſiſt, at once, both enemies within and ſrom 

without, retired with his garriſon into the palace and caſtle; which being pla. 
ces not tenable, he was obliged to ſurrender : He purchaſed a retreat to 
Harfleur by the payment of 56,000 crowns, by engaging to (ur- 
render Arques, Tancarville, Caudebec, Honfleur, and other 
places in the higher Normandy, and by delivering hoſtages for the perfor- 
mance of theſe articles w. The governor of Honfleur refuſed to obey his 
orders; upon which the earl of Shrewſbury, who was- one of the hoſtages, 
was detained priſoner; and the Engliſh were thus deprived of the only gene- 
ral capable of recovering them from their preſent diſtreſſed ſituation. Hat- 
fleur made a better defence under Sir Thomas Curſon the governor ; but 3 
finally obliged to open its gates to Dunois. Succours at laſt appeared 
from England under Sir Thomas Kyriel, and landed at Cherbourg: But 
theſe came very late, amounted only to 4000 men, and were ſoon after put 
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to rout at Fourmigni by the count of Clermont a. This battle, or rather 
ſcirmiſh, was the only action fought by the Engliſh for the defence of 
their dominions in France, which they had purchaſed at ſuch an expence 
of blood and treaſure, Somerſet, ſhut up in Cacn without any proſpect 
of relief, found it neceſſary to capitulate ; Falaiſe opened its gates, on 
condition that the earl of Shrewſbury ſhould be reſtored to liberty : And 
Cherbourg, the laſt place of Normandy which remained in the hand of the 
Engliſh, being delivered up, the conquelt of that important province was 
fuiſhed in a twelve-month by Charles, to the great joy of the inhabitants 
and of bis whole kingdom e. 

Alike rapid ſucceſs attended the French arms in Guienne; though 
the inhabitants of that province were, from long cultom, better inclined to 
the Engliſh government. Dunois was diſpatched thither, and met with no 
refiſtance in the field, and very little from the towns, Great improvements 
had been made, during this age, in the ſtructure and manage- 
ment of artillery, and none in fortification ; and the art of de- The url 
fence was by that means more. unequal, than either before or expelled 
ſince, to the art of attack. After all the ſmall places about 
Bourdeaux were reduced, that city agreed to ſubmit, if not relieved by a 
certain time; and as no one in England thought ſeriouſly of theſe diſtant 
concerns, no relief appeared; the place ſurrendered ; and Bayonne being 
taken ſoon after, this whole province, which had remained united to Eng- 
land, ſince the acceſſion of Henry II. was, after a period of three centuries, 
finally ſwallowed up in the French monarchy. 

Tuovon no peace or truce was concluded between France and Eng- 
land, the war was, in a manner at an end. The Engliſh, torn in pieces 
by the civil diſſentions which enſued, made but one feeble effort more 
for the recovery of Guienne : And Charles, occupied at home in regu- 
lating the government, and fencing againft the intrigues of his factious 
lon, Lewis the Dauphin, ſcarcely ever attempted to invade them in their 
iland, or to retaliate upon them, by availing himſelf of their inteſtine 
confuſions. 
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CHAP. XXT. 


HENRY VI. 


Claim of the duke of York to the crown 
peachment of the duke of Suffolk His baniſhnent——and death——— 
Popular inſurredion The parties of York and Lancafler Fuf 
armament of the duke of York—— Firſt battle of St. Albans Battle of 
Blore-heath—— of Northampton parliament — Battle of Wake. 
feeld Death of the duke of York Battle of Mortimer's Croſe— 
Second battle of St. Albans =———— Edward IV. afſumes the croun 
Miſcellaneous tranſafions of this reign. | 


The earl of Warwic—— jy; 


1456. WEAK prince, ſeated on the throne of England, had te- 

ver failed, how gentle ſoever and innocent, to be infeſted 
with faction, diſcontent, rebellion, and civil commotions ; and as the inca- 
pacity of Henry appeared every day in a fuller light, theſe dangerous con- 
ſequences began from paſt experience, to be univerſally and juſtly appre- 
hended. Men alſo of unquiet ſpirits, no longer employed in foreign wars, 
whence they were now excluded by the ſituation of the neighbouring 
fates, were the more likely to excite inteſtine diſorders, and, by their 
emulation, rivalſhip, and animoſities, to tear the bowels of their native 
country. But though theſe cauſes alone were ſufficient to breed confulion, 
there concurred another circumſtance of the moſt dangerous nature: A 
pretender to the crown appeared : The title itſelf of the weak prince, whs 
enjoyed the name of ſovereignty, was diſputed : And the Engliſh were 
now to pay the ſevere, though late, penalty of their turbulence under 
Richard II. and of their levity in violating, without any neceſſity or jul 
reaſon, the lincal ſucceſſion of their monarchs. 


8 ALL the males of the houſe of Mortimer were extinct; but 
the duke of Anne, the ſiſter oß the laſt earl of Marche having eſpouſed the 
ben omg the earl of Cambridge, beheaded in the reign of Henry V. had 

: tranſmitted her latent, but not yet forgotten claim to her ſon, 
Richard, duke of York. This prince, thus deſcended by his mother from 
Philippa, only daughter of the duke of Clarence, ſecond ſon of Edward 
III. ſtood plainly in the order of ſucceſſion before the king, who derived 
his deſcent from the duke of Lancaſter, third ſon of that monarch ; and 
that claim could not, in many reſpects, have fallen into more dangerous 


hands than thoſe of the duke of York, Richard was a man of valour 28d 
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vilities, of a prudent conduct and mild diſpoſitions: He had enjoyed an 
opportunity of diſplaying theſe virtues in his government of France: And 
though recalled from that command by the intrigues and ſuperior intereſt of 
the duke of Somerſet, he had been ſent to ſuppreſs a rebellion in Ireland 
had ſucceeded much better in that enterprize than his rival in the defence 
of Normandy ; and had even been able to attach to his perſon and family 
the whole Iriſh nation, whom he was ſent to ſubdue P. In the right of 
his father, he bore the rank of firſt. prince of the blood; and by this ſta- 
— non he gave a luſtre to his title derived from the family of Mortimer, 
— which, though of great nobility, was equalled by other families in the 
— kingdom, and had been eclipſed by the royal deſcent of the houſe of Lan- 
a alter. He pofſefſed au immenſe fortune from the union of ſo many ſuc- 
ſe of Wake teſſions, thoſe of Cambridge and York on the one hand, with thoſe of Mor- 
 Crofe— timer on the other: Which laſt inheritance had before been augmented by 
hangs N an union of the eſtates of Clarence aud Ulſter, with the patrimonial poſſeſ- 
fons of the family of Marche. The alliances too of Richard, by his marry. 
ing the daughter of Ralph Nevil, earl of Weſtmoreland, had widely ex- 


nd, bad tended his intereſt among the nobility, and had procured him many con- 
be infeſted nexions in that formidable order. | 
as the 1nca- 


Tux family of Nevil was, perhaps, at this time the moſt potent, both 
from their opulent poſſeſſions, and from the characters of the men, that has 
reign waa; ever appeared in England. For, beſides the earl of Weſtmoreland, and the 
ee lords Latimer, Fauconberg and Abergavenny; the earls of Saliſbury and 
4, by thei Warwic were of that family, and were of themſelves, on many accounts, 
: the greateſt noblemen in the kingdom. The earl of Saliſbury brether-in- 
law to the duke of York, was the eldeſt ſon by a ſecond marriage of the 
ear! of Weſtmoreland ; and iuherited by his wife, daughter and heir of 
Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, killed before Orleans, the poſſeſſions and ti- 
tle of that great family, His eldeſt ſon, Richard, had married Aune, the 
daughter and heir of Beauchamp, earl of Warwic, who died governor of 
France ; and by this alliance he enjoyed the poſſeſſions, and had acquired 
the title, of that other family, one of the moſt opulent, moſt ancient, and 
moſt illuſtrious in England. The perſonal qualities alſo of 
theſe two earls, eſpecially of Warwic, enhanced the ſplen- —— 0 
dour of their nobility, and increaſed their influence over the 
people. This latter nobleman, commonly known, from the ſubſequent 
1 by the appellation of the Aing- maler, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his gallantry in the held, by the hoſpitality of his table, by the magni- 
ficence, and ſtill more by the generoſity of his expence, and by the ſpirit- 
ed and bold manner which attended him in all his actions. The undeſign- 
ug fraukneſt and opeuncſs of his character rendered his conqueſt over 
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men's affections the more certain and infallible: His preſents were regard. 
ed as ſure teſtimonies of efteem and friendſhip ; and his profeſſions as the 
overflowings of his genuine ſentiments. No leſs than 30,000 perſots are 
ſaid to have daily lived at his board in the different manors and «a8, 
which ke poſſeſſed in England: The military men, allured by his munis. 
cence and hoſpitality, as well as by his bravery, were zealouſly attached to 
his intereſts: The people in general bore him an unlimited affection ; Hi 
numerous retainers were more devoted to his will, than to the prince or ta 
the laws: And he was the greateſt, as well as the laſt, of thoſe mighty 
barons, who formerly overawed the crown, and rendered the people iuca 
pable of any regular ſyſtem of civil government. 


Bur the duke of York, beſides the family of Nevil, had many other 
partizans among the great nobility. Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, deſ. 
cended from a very noble family of that name in France, was attached to 
his intereſts : Moubray, duke of Norfolk, had, from his hereditary hatred 
to the family of Lancaſter, embraced the ſame party: And the difſcontenty 
which univerſally prevailed among the people, rendered every combination 
of the great the more dangerous to the eſtabliſhed government. 


Trovcn the people were never willing to grant the ſupplies neceſſary 
for keeping poſſeſſion of the conquered provinces in France, they repin- 
ed extremely at the loſs of theſe boaſted acquiſitions ; and fancied, be- 
cauſe a ſudden irruption could make conqueſts, that without ſteady cou. 
ſels, and a uniform expence, it was poſſible to maintain them. The w. 
luntary ceſſion of Maine to the queen's uncle, had made them ſuſped 
treachery in the loſs of Normandy and Guienne. They ftill confidered 
Margaret as a French woman and a latent enemy of the kingdom. And 
when they ſaw her father and all ber relations active in promoting the ſuc- 
ceſs of the French, they could not be perſuaded that ſhe, who was all power: 
ful in the Engliſh council, would very zealouſly oppoſe them in their ti. 
terprizes. 

Bor the moſt fatal blow given to the popularity of the crown, and to 
the intereſts of the houſe of Lancaſter, was by the aſſaſſination of the wir. 
tuous duke of Gloceſter, whoſe character had he been alive, would hare 
intimidated the partizans of Vork; but whoſe memory, being extremely 
cheriſhed by the people, ſerved to throw an odium on all his murderets. 
By this crime, the reigning family ſuffered a double prejudice : It was de- 
prived of its firmeſt ſupport ; and it was loaded with all the infamy of that 
imprudent and barbarous aſſaſſination. | 

As the duke of Suffolk was known to have had an active hand in the 
crime, he partook deeply of the hatred attending it; and the clamoury 
which neceſſarily roſe againſt him, as prime miniſter, and declared favour- 


ite of the queen, were thereby augmented to a tenfold pitch, and became 
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abſolutely uncontroulable. The great nobility could ill brook to ſee a ſub- 
je exalted above them; much more one who was only grandſon of a mer- 
chant, and who was of a birth ſo much inferior to theirs, ;The people com - 
plained of his arbitrary meaſures ; which were, in ſome degree, a neceſſary 
conſequence of the irregular power then poſſeſſed by the prince, but which 
the lealt diſaffection eaſily maguiſied into tyranny. The great acquiſitions 
which he daily made, were the object of envy ; and as they were gained at 
the expence of the crown, which was itſelf reduced to poverty, they ap- 
peared, on that account, to all indifferent perſons, the more exceptionable 
and invidious. 

Tas revenues of the crown, which had long been diſproportioned to its 
power and dignity, had been extremely dilapidated during the minority of 
Henry a; both by the rapacity of the courtiers, which the king's uncles 
could not controul, and by the neceſſary expences of the French war, 
which had always been very ill ſupplied by the grants of parliament. The 
royal demeſnes were diſſipated ; and at the ſame time the king was loaded 
with a debt of 372, 00 pounds, a ſum ſo great, that the parliament could 
never think of diſcharging it. This unhappy ſituation forced the miniſters 


upon many arbitrary meaſures ; The houſehold itſelf could not be ſupport- 


ed without ſtretching to the utmoſt the right of purveyance, and rendering 
it a kind of univerſal robbery upon the people: The public clamour roſe 
high upon this occaſion, and no one had the equity to make allowance for 
the neceſſity of the king's fituation. Suffolk, once become odious, bore 
the blame of the whole; and every grievance, in every part of the admi- 
nitration, was univerſally imputed to his tyranny and injuſtice, 


Tuis nobleman, ſenſible of the public hatred under which 

he laboured, and foreſeeing an attack from the commons, en- 8 
deavoured to overawe his enemies, by boldly preſenting him- ment of the 
{elf to the chaPge, and by inſiſting upon his own innocence, _—_ _— 
and even upon his merits, and thoſe of his family, in the 

public ſervice. He roſe in the houſe of peers ; took notice of the clamours 
propagated againſt him; and complained, that, after ſerving the crown in 
thirty-four campaigns ; after living abroad ſeventeen years without once 
returning to his native country; after loſing a father and three brothers in 
the wars with France; after L. 'ng himſelf a priſoner, and purchaſing his 
liberty by a great ranſom ; it would yet be ſuſpected, that he had been 
debauched from his allegiance by that enemy whom he had ever oppoſed 
with ſuch zeal and fortitude, and that he had betrayed his prince, who had 
rewarded his ſervices by the higheſt honours and greateſt offices, that it 
was in his power to confer . This ſpeech did not anſwer the purpoſe in- 
tended, The commons, rather provoked at his challenge, opened their 
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charge againſt him, and ſent up to the peers an accufation of high tre. 
fon divided into ſeveral articles. They inſiſted, that he had perſuaded the 
French king to invade England with an armed force, in order to Jepoſe 
the king, and to place on the throne his own fon, John de la Pole, whom 
he intended to marry to Margaret, the only daughter of the late John 
duke of Somerſet, and to whom, he unagined, he would by that means 
acquire a title to the crown : That he had contributed to the releaſe of 
the duke of Orleans, in hopes, that that prince would aſſiſt king Charles 
in expelling the Engliſh from France, and recovering full poſſeſſion of his 
kingdom: That he had afterwards encouraged that monarch to make open 
war on Normandy and Gujenne, and had promoted his conquelts by he. 
traying the ſecrets of England, and obſtructing the ſuccours intended ty 
be ſent to thoſe provinces : And that he had, without any powers or com- 
miſſion, promiſed by treaty to cede the province of Maine to Charles of 
Anjou, and had accordingly ceded it; which proved in the iſſue the chief 
cauſe of the loſs of Normandy +, 

Ir is evident, from a review of theſe articles, that the commons adopted 
without enquiry, all the popular clamours againſt the duke of Suffolk, 
and charged him with crimes, of which none but the vulgar could ſeriouſy 
believe him guilty, Nothing can be more incredible, than that a noble. 
man, ſo little eminent by his birth and character, could think of acquiring 
the crown to his family, and of depoſing Henry by foreign force, and, to- 
gether with him, Margaret, his patron, a princeſs of ſo much ſpirit and 
penetration, Suffolk appealed to many noblemen in the houſe, who knew, 
that he had intended to marry his ſon to one of the co-heirs of the earl of 
Warwic, and was diſappointed in his views, only by the death of that la- 
dy: And he obſerved, that Margaret of Somerſet could bring to her hul- 
band no title to the crown ; becauſe ſlie herſelf was not ſo much as com- 
prehended in the entail, ſettled by act of parliament. It is eaſy to account 
for the loſs of Normandy and Guienne, from the fituation of affairs in the 
two kingdoms, without ſuppoling any treachery in the Engliſh miniſters; 
and it may ſafely be affirmed, that greater vigour was requiſite to defend 
theſe provinces from the arms of Charles VII. than to conquer them at 
firſt from his predeceſſor. It could never be the intereſt of any Engliſh 
miniſter to betray and abandon ſuch acquiſitions ; much leſs of one, who 
was {o well eſtabliſhed in his maſter's favour, who enjoyed ſuch high ho- 
nours and ample poſſeſſions in his own country, who had nothing to dread 
but the effects of popular hatred, and who could never think, without the 
moſt extreme reluctance, of becoming a fugitive and exile in a foreign land. 
The only article, which carries any face of probability, is his engagement 
for the delivery of Maine to the queen's uncle : But Suffolk maintained, 


Cotton, p. 642, Hall, fol. 257. Hollingſhed p. 631, Grafton, p. 697+ 
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with great appearance of truth, that this meaſure was approved of by ſe- 
veral at the council table © 3 and it ſeems hard to aſcribe to it, as is done 
by the commons, the ſubſequent loſs of Normandy, and expulſion of the 
Engliſh. Normandy lay open on every fide to the invaſion of the French: 
Maine, an inland province, mult ſoon after have fallen without any attack: 
And as the Engliſh poſſeſſed in other parts more fortreſſes than they could 
garriſon or provide for, it ſeemed no bad policy to contract their force, and 
to render the defence practicable, by reducing it within a narrower com- 
paſs, 

Taz commons were probably ſenſible, that this charge of treaſon againſt . 
Suffolk would not bear a ftri& ſcrutiny ; and- they, therefore, ſoon after, 
ſent up againſt him a new charge of miſdemeanors, which they alſo divided 
into ſeveral articles. They affirmed, among other imputations, that he had 
procured exorbitant grants from the crown, had embezzled the public mo- 
ney, had conferred offices on improper perſons, had perverted juſtice by 
maintaining iniquitous cauſes, and had procured pardons for notorious of- 
fenders u. The articles are moſtly general; but are not improbable: And 
as Suffolk ſeems to have been a bad man and a bad miniſter, it will not be 
raſh in us to think that he was guilty, and that many of theſe articles 
could have been proved againſt him, The court was alarmed at the proſe- 
cution of a favourite miniſter, who lay under ſuch a load of popular pre- 
judices; and an expedient was fallen upon to ſave him from preſent ruin. 
The king ſummoned all the lords, ſpiritual and temporal, to his apartment : 
The priſoner was produced before them, and aſked what he could ſay in his 
own defence ? He denied the charge; but ſubmitted to the king's mercy : 
Henry expreſſed himſelf not ſatisfied with regard to the firſt impeachment 
for treaſon ; but in conſideration of the ſecond, for miſdemeanors, he de- 
clared, that, by virtue of Suffolk's own ſubmiſſion, not by a- 60k 
judicial authority, he baniſhed him the kingdom during His baniſh- 
bre years. The lords remained ſilent: but as ſoon as they * 
returned to their own houſe, they entered a proteſt, that this ſentence 
ſhould nowiſe infringe their privileges; and that, if Suffolk had inſiſted 
upon his right, and had not voluntarily ſubmitted to the king's commands, 
he was intitled to a trial by his peers in parliament. 

IT was eaſy to ſee, that theſe irregular proceedings were meant to favout 
Suffolk, and that, as he ſtill poſſeſſed the queen's confidence, he would, on 
the firſt favourable opportunity, be reſtored to his country, and be re-infta- 
ted in his former power and credit. A captain of a veſſel was therefore 
employed by his enemies to intercept him in his paſſage to France: He 


© Cotton, p. 643+ J Ibid, 
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was ſeized near Dover; his head ſtruek off on the fide of a long 
boat; and his body thrown into the fea”, No enquiry wa 
made after the actors and accomplices in this atrocious deed of violence, 

Tus duke of Somerſet ſucceeded to Suffolk's power in the miniſtry, 
and credit with the queen; and as he was the perſon under whoſ: 
government the French provinces had been loſt, the public, who al. 
ways judge by the event, ſoon made him equally the object of their ani. 
moſity and hatred. The duke of York was abſent; in Ireland during all 
theſe tranſactions; and however it might be ſuſpected, that his partizany 
had excited and ſupported the proſecution againſt Suffolk, no immediate 
ground of complaint could, on that account, lie againit him. But there 
happened, foon after, an incident which rouſed the jealouſy of the court, 
and diſcovered to them the extreme danger to which they were expoſed 
from the pretenſions of that popular prince. 

Tus humours of the people, ſet afloat by the parliamentary impeach, 
ment, and by the fall of ſo great a favourite as Suffolk, broke out in vs 

* rious commotions which were ſoon ſuppreſſed; but there 2. 
Popular in- roſe one in Kent, which was attended with more dangerous 
3 conſequences. A man of low condition, one John Cade, a nz 
tive of Ireland, who had been obliged to fly into France for crimes, obſer. 
ved, on his return to England, the diſcontents of the people ; and he laid 
on them the foundation of projects, which were at firſt crowned with ſur- 
priſing ſucceſs. He took the name of John Mortimer; intending, as it 
ſuppoſed, to paſs himſelf for a ſon of that Sir John Mortimer who had been 
ſentenced to death by parliament, and executed, in the beginning of thus 
reign, without any trial or evidence, merely upon an indictment of Jugh 
treaſon given in againſt him*, On the firſt mention of that popular 
name, the common people of Kent, to the number of 20,000, flocked to 
Cade's ſtandard ; and he excited their zeal by publiſhing complaints a. 
gainſt the numerous abuſes in government, and demanding a redreſs of 
grievances. The court, not yet fully ſenſible of the danger, ſent a ſmall 
force againſt the rioters, under the command of Sir Humphry Stafford, 
who was defeated and ſlain in an action near Sevenoke ? ; and Cade, ad- 
vancing with his followers towards London, encamped on Blackheath. 


and death 


Though elated by bis victory, he ſtill maintained the appearance of mode- 


Hall, fol. 158. Hift. Croyland, contio. p. 525. Stowe, p. 388. Grafton, p. bia. 

* Stowe, p. 364. Cotton, p. 564. This auther admires that ſuch a piece of injuſtice 
ſhould have been committed in peaceable times: He might have added, and by ſuch 
virtuous princes as Bedford and Gloceſter. But it js to be preſumed that Mortimer was 
guilty ; though his condemnation was highly irregular and illegal. The people had at 
this time a very ſceble ſenſe of law and a conſtitution ; and power was very ;mperfe*! 
reſtrained by theſe limits. When the proceedings of a parliament were ſo irregular, it 8 
eaſy to imagine that thoſe of a king would be more ſo. 

Y Hall,fol. 159. Hollingſh ed, p. 634. 
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nation ; and ſending to the court a plauſible liſt of grievances *, he promi- 
{ed that, when theſe ſhould be redreſſed, and when lord Say, the treaſurer, 
and Cromer, ſheriff of Kent, ſhould be puviſhed for their malverſations, he 
would immediately lay down his arms. The council, who obſerved, that 
nobody was able to fight againſt men ſo reaſonable in their pretenſions, car- 
ried the king, for preſent ſafety, to Kenilworth ; and the city immediate- 
ly opened its gates to Cade, who maintained, during ſome time, great or- 
der and diſcipline among his followers. He always led them into the fields 
during the night-time : and publiſhed ſevere edicts againſt plunder and vio- 
lence of every kind: But being obliged, in order to gratify their malevo- 
lence againſt Say and Cromer, to put theſe men to death without a legal 
trial , he found, that, after the commiſſion of this crime, he was no lon- 
ger maſter of their riotous diſpoſition, and that all his orders were neglect- 
ed®, They broke into a rich houſe, which they plundered ; and the citi- 
zens, alarmed at this act of violence, ſhut their gates againſt them; and be- 
ing ſeconded by a detachment of ſoldiers ſent them by lord Scales, gover- 
nor of the Tower, they repulſed the rebels with great flaughter . The 
Kentiſhmen were ſo diſcouraged by the blow, that, upon receiving a gene- 
ral pardon from the primate, then chancellor, they retreated towards Ro- 
cheſter, and there diſperſed. The pardon was ſoon after annulled, as ex- 
torted by violence: A price was ſet on Cade's head d, who was killed by 
one Iden, a gentleman of Suſſex ; and many of his followers were capitally 
puniſhed for their rebellion. 


Ir was imagined by the court, that the duke of York had ſecretly inſti- 
gated Cade to this attempt, in order to try, by that experiment, the diſpo- 
itions of the people towards his title and family ©: And as the event had 
ſo far ſucceded to his wiſh, the ruling party had greater reaſon than ever to 
apprehend the future conſequences of his pretenſions. At the ſame time, 
they heard that he intended to return from Ireland; and fearing that he 
meant to bring an armed force along with him, they iſſued orders, in the 
king's name, for oppoſing him, and for debarring him entrance into Eng- 
land t. But the duke refuted his enemies by coming attended with no 
more than his ordinary retinue : The precautions of the miniſters ſerved 
only to ſhew their jealouſy and malignity againſt him : He was ſenſible, that 
his title, by being dangerous to the king, was alſo become dangerous to him- 
ſelf : He now ſaw the impoſſibility of remaining in his preſent ſituation, and 
the neceſſity of proceeding forward in ſupport of his claim. His partizans, 
therefore, were inſtructed to maintain, in all companies, his right by ſuc- 
ceflion, and by the eſtabliſhed laws aud conſtitution of the kingdom: 


* Stowe, p. 388, 389. Hollingſhed, p. 633. Grafton, p. 612. d Hall, 
lol. 160. © Hiſt, Croyiand, contia, p. 526, d Rymer, vol, ix. p. 275. 
© Cotton, p. 661, Stowe, p. 391. t. Stowe, p. 294. 
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Theſe queſtions became every day more and more the ſubject of converſa- 
tion: The minds of men were inſenſibly ſharpened againit each other by 
diſputes, before they came to more dangerous extremities : And various 
topics were pleaded in ſupport of the pretenſions of each party. 


Tus partizans of the houſe of Lancaſter maintained, that 
The forties though the elevation of Henry IV. might at firſt be deemed 
of Lancaſter ſymewhat irregular, and could not be juſtified by any of thoſe 
EVER principles on which that prince choſe to reſt his title, it was yet 
founded on general conſent, was a national act, and was derived from the 
voluntary approbation of a free people, who, heing looſened from their alle. 
giance by the tyranny of the preceding government, were moved by grati. 
tude, as well as by a ſenſe of public intereſt, to entruſt the ſceptre into 
the hands of their deliverer : That, even if that eſtabliſhment were allowed 
to be at firſt invalid, it had acquired ſolidity by time : the only principle 
which ultimately gives authority to government, and removes thoſe ſcruples 
which the irregular ſteps attending almoſt all revolutions naturally excite 
in the minds of the people: That the right of ſucceſſion was a rule admit. 
ted only for general good, and for the maintenance of public order; and 
could never be pleaded to the overthrow of national tranquillity, and the 
ſubverſion of regular eſtabliſhments : That the principles of liberty, no leſs 
than the maxims of internal peace, were injured by theſe pretenſions of 
the houſe of York; and if ſo many reiterated acts of the legiſlature, by 
which the crown was entailed on the preſent family, were now invalidated, 


the Engliſh muſt be conſidered, not as a free people, who could diſpoſe of 


their own government, but as a troop of ſlaves, who were implicitly tranſ- 
mitted by ſucceſſion from one maſter to another: That the nation was 
bound to allegiance under the houſe of Lancaſter by moral, no leſs than by 
political duty ; and were they to infringe thoſe numerous oaths of fealty 
which they had ſworn to Henry and his predeceſſors, they would thence- 
forth be thrown looſe from all principles, and it would be found difficult e- 
ver after to fix and reſtrain them: That the duke of York himſelf had fre- 
quently done homage to the king as his lawful ſovereign, and had thereby, 


in the moſt ſolemn manner, made an indirect renunciation of thoſe claims 


with which he now dared to diſturb the tranquillity of the public: That, 
even though the violation of the rights of blood, made on the depoſition of 
Richard, was perhaps raſh and imprudent, it was too late to remedy the 
miſchief ; the danger of a diſputed ſucceſſion could no longer be obviated ; 


the people, accuſtomed to a government which, in the hands of the late 


king, had been ſo glorious, and in that of his predeceſſor ſo prudent and ſa- 
lutary, would ſtill aſcribe a right to it; by cauſing multiplied diforders, 
and by ſhedding an inundation of blood, the advantage would only be ob- 
tained of exchanging one pretender for another; and the houſe of York 
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itſelf, if eſtabliſhed on the throne, would, on the firſt opportunity, be expo- 
ſed to thoſe revolutions which the giddy ſpirit, excited in the people, gave 
ſo much reaſon to apprehend : And that though the preſent king enjoyed 
not the ſhining talents which had appeared in his father and grandfather, 
he might ſtill have a ſon who ſhould be endowed with them; he is himſelf 
eminent for the moſt harmleſs and inoffenſive manners; and if active 
princes were dethroned on pretence of tyranny, and indolent ones on the 
plea of incapacity, there would thenceforth remain, in the conſtitution, no 
eſtabliſhed rule of obedience to any ſovereign, 


Taxss ſtrong topics, in favour of the houſe of Lancaſter, were oppoſed 
by arguments no leſs convincing on the fide of the houſe of York. The 
partizans of this latter family aſſerted, that the maintenance of order in the 
ſucceſſion of princes, far from doing injury to the people, or invalidating 
their fundamental title to good government, was eſtabliſhed only for the 
purpoſes of government, and ſerved to prevent thoſe numberleſs confuſions 
which muſt enſue, if no tule were followed but the uncertain and diſputed 
views of preſent convenience and advantage : That the ſame maxims which 
enſured public peace, were alſo ſalutary to national liberty ; the privileges 
of the people could only be maintained by the obſervance of laws ; and if no 
account were made of the rights of the ſovereign, it could leſs be expected 
that any regard would be paid to the property and freedom of the ſubje&: 
That it was never too late to correct any pernicious precedent ; an unjuſt. 
eſtabliſhment, the longer it ſtood, acquired the greater ſanction and validi- . 
ty; it could with more appearance of reaſon, be pleaded as an authority 
for a like injuſtice z and the maintenance of it, inſtead of favouring public 
tranquillity, tended to disjoint every principle by which human ſociety was 
ſupported : That uſurpers would be happy, if their prefent poſſeſſion of 
power, or their continuance for a few years, could convert them into legal 
princes : but nothing would be more miſerable than the people, if all re- 
ſtraints on violence and ambition were thus removed, and a full ſcope given 
to the attempts of every turbulent innovator. That time, indeed, might 
beſtow ſolidity on a government, whoſe firſt foundations were the moſt in- 
firm ; but it required both a long courſe of time to produce this effect, and 
the total extinction of thoſe claimants, whoſe title was built on the original 
principles of the conſtitution : That the depoſition of Richard II. and the 
advancement of Henry IV. were not deliberate national acts, but the reſult 
of the levity and violence of the people, and proceeded from thoſe very de- 
fects in human nature, which the eſtabliſhment of political ſociety, and of 
an order in ſucceſſion, was calculated to prevent: That the ſubſequent 
entails of the crown were a continuance of the ſame violence and uſurpa - 
tion; they were not ratified by the legiſlature, ſinee the conſent of the 


 Bightful King was ſtill wanting; and the acquieſcence, firſt, of the family 
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of Mortimer, then of the family of York, proceeded from preſent neceſſity, 
and implied no renunciation of their pretenſions : That the reſtoration of 
the true order of ſucceſſion could not be conſidered as a change which fi. 
miliarized the people to revolutions ; but as the correction of a former a. 
buſe, which had, icſelf, encouraged the giddy ſpirit of innovation, rebel. 
lion, and diſobedience ; And that, as the original title of Lancaſter flood 
only in the perſon of Henry IV. on preſent convenience, even this princi. 
ple, unjuſtifiable as it was, when not ſupported by laws, and warranted by 
the conſtitution, had now entirely gone over to the other fide ; nor was 
there any compariſon between a prince utterly unable to ſway the ſceptre, 
and blindly governed by corrupt miniſters, or by an imperious queen, en- 
gaged in foreign and hoſtile interefts ; and a prince of mature years, of 
approved wiſdom and experience, a native of England, the lineal heir of 
the crown, who, by his reſtoration, would replace every thing on ancient 
foundations. 

So many plauſible arguments could be urged on both ſides of this inte. 
reſting queſtion, that the people were extremely divided in their ſentiments; 
and though the noblemen of greateſt power and influence ſeem to have eſ- 
pouſed the party of York, the oppoſite cauſe had the advantage of being 
ſupported by the preſent laws, and by the immediate poſſeſſion of royal 
authority. There were alſo many great noblemen in the Laucaſtrian par- 
ty, who balanced the power of their antagoniſts, and kept the nation in 
ſuſpence between them. The earl of Northumberland adhered to the 
preſent government : The earl of Weſtmoreland, in ſpite of his connexions 
with the duke of York, and with the family of Nevil, of which he was 
the head, was brought over to the ſame party ; and the whole north of 
England, the moſt warlike part of the kingdom, was, by means of thele 
two potent noblemen, warmly engaged in the intereſts of Lancaſter. Ed- 
mund Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, and his brother Henry, were great ſup- 
ports of that cauſe ; as were alſo Henry Holland duke of Exeter, Stat- 
ford duke of Buckingham, the earl ot Shrewſbury, the lords Clifford, 

Dudley, Scales, Audley, and other noblemen. 

Walt the kingdom was in this ſituation, it might naturally be expec- 
ted that ſo many turbulent barons, poſſeſſed of ſo much independent au- 
thority, would immediately have flown to arms, and have decided the quar- 
rel, after their uſual manner, by war and battle, under the ſtandards of the 
contending princes. But there fill were many cauſes which retarded theſe 
deſperate extremities, and made a long train of faction, intrigue, and ca- 
bal, precede the military operations. By the gradual progreſs of arts in 
England, as well as in other parts of Europe, the people were now become 
of ſome importance: laws were beginning to be reſpected by them; and 
it was requiſite, by various pretences, previouſly to reconcile their minds to 
the overthrow of ſuch an ancient eſtabliſhment as that of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, ere their concurrence could reaſonably be expected. The duke of 
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York himſelf, the new claimant, was of a moderate and cautious character, 
in enemy to violence, and diſpoſed to truſt rather to time and policy, than 
to ſanguinary meaſures, for the ſucceſs of his pretenſions. The very imbe- 
cility, itſelf, of Henry, tended to keep the factions in ſuſpence, and make 
them ſtand long in awe of each other: It rendered the Lancaſtrian party 
unable to ſtrike any violent blow againſt their enemies; it encouraged the 
Yorkiſts to hope, that, after baniſhing the king's. miniſters, and getting 
poſſeſſion of his perſon, they might gradually undermine his authority, 
and be able, without the perilous expedient of a civil war, to change the 
ſucceſſion by parliamentary and legal authority. 


* Tus diſpoſitions which appeared in a parliament aſſembled 

" ſoon after the arrival of the duke of York from Ireland, fa- 
voured theſe expectations of his partizans, and both diſcovered an unu- 
{ual boldneſs in the commons, and were a proof of the general diſcontents 
which prevailed againſt the adminiſtration. The lower houſe, without 
any previous enquiry or examination, without alledging any other ground 
of complaint than common fame, ventured to preſent a petition againſt 
the duke of Somerſet, the ducheſs of Suffolk, the biſhop of Cheſter, 
Sir John Sutton, lord Dudely, and ſeveral others of inferior rank; and 
they prayed the king to remove them for ever from his perſon and 
councils, and to prohibit them from approaching within twelve miles of 
the court 2. This was a violent attack, ſomewhat arbitrary, and ſupported 
but by few precedents, againſt the miniſtry ; yet the king durſt not open- 
ly oppoſe it: He replied, that, except the lords, he would baniſh all the 
others from court during a year, unleſs he ſhould have occaſion for their 
ſervice in ſuppreſſing any rebellion. At the ſame time, he rejected a 
bill which had paſſed both houſes, for attainting the late duke of Suffolk, 
and which, in ſeveral of its eMuſes, diſcovered a very general prejudice a- 
gainſt the meaſures of the court. 


$a Tu duke of York, truſting to theſe ſymptoms, raiſed an 
The firſt army of 10,000 men, with which he marched towards Lon- 
"the at. don; demanding a reformation of the government, and the 
Vork. removal of the duke of Somerſet from all power and authori- 
ty v. He unexpectedly found the gates of the city ſhut a- 

gainſt him; and, on his retreating into Kent, he was followed by the king 
at the head of a ſuperior army; in which ſeveral of Richard's friends, 
particularly Saliſbury and Warwic, appeared; probably with a view of 
mediating between the parties, and of ſeconding, on occaſion, the duke 
of York's pretenſions. A. parley enſued ; Richard ftill inſiſted vpon the 
removal of Somerſet, and his ſubmitting to a trial in parliament : The 


court pretended to comply with his demand; and that nobleman was put 


b PatJiamentary hiſtory, vol. i. p. 263. * Stowe, p. 394. 
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under arreſt ; The duke of York was then perſuaded to pay his reſpect 
to the king in his tent; and, on repeating his charge againſt the duke 
of Somerſet, he was ſurprized to ſee that miniſter ſtep from behind the 
curtain, and offer to maintain his innocence. Richard now found tha: 
he had been betrayed ; that he was in the hands of his enemies ; and that 
it was become neceſſary for his own ſafety to lower his pretenſions. Ny 
violence, however, was attempted againſt him: The nation was not in ; 
diſpoſition to bear the deſtruction of ſo popular a prince: He had many 
friends in Henry's camp; And his ſon, who was not in the power of the 
court, might Kill be able to revenge his death on all his enemies; He 
was therefore diſmiſſed ; and he retired to his ſeat of Wigmore on the 


borders of Wales i. 


Wars the duke of York lived in this retreat, there happened an in. 
eident, which, by encreaſing the public diſcontents, proved favourable 
to his pretenſions. Several Gaſcon lords affectionate to the Englih 
government, and diſguſted at the new dominion of the French, came to 
London, and offered to return to their allegiance under Henry *, The 

earl of Shrewſbury, with a body of 8000 men, was ſent over 
* h July 19 8 ſupport them. Bourdeaux opened its gates to him: He 

made himſelf maſter of Fronſac, Caſtillon and ſome other 
places: Affairs began to wear a favourable aſpect: But, as Charles has. 
tened to reſiſt this dangerous invaſion, the fortunes of the Engliſh 
were ſoon reverſed : Shrewſbury, a venerable warrior, above ſourſcore 
years of age, fell in battle; his conqueſts were loſt ; Bourdeaux was 2- 
gain obliged to ſubmit to the French king !; and all hopes of recovering 
the province of Gaſcony were for ever extinguiſhed. 


Trovcn the Engliſh might deem themſelves happy to be fairly rid of 
diſtant dominions which were of no uſe to them, and which they never 
could defend againſt the growing power of France, they expreſſed great 
diſcontent on the occaſion ; and they threw all the blame on the-miniſtry, 
who had not been able to effect impoſſibilites. While they were in this 
diſpoſition, the queen's delivery of a ſon, who received the name 
of Edward, was deemed no joyful incident; and as it removed 
all hopes of the peaceable ſucceſſion of the duke of York, who was other- 
wiſe, in the right of his ſather, and, by the laws enacted fince the acceſſion 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, next heir to the crown, it had rather a tendency 
to inflame the quarrel between the parties. But the duke was incapable of 
violent counſels; and even when no viſible obllacle lay between him and 
the throne, he was prevented by his own ſcruples from mounting it. Henry, 
always unfit to exerciſe the government, fell at this time into a diltempey 
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which ſo far encreaſed his natural imbecility, that it rendered him incapa- 
ble of maintaining even the appearance of royalty. The queen and the 
council, deſtitute of this ſupport, found themſelves unable to reſiſt the Vork 
party; and they were obliged to yield to the torrent. They ſent Somer- 
ſet to the Lower z aud appointed Richard licutenant of the kingdom, with 
powers to open and hold a ſeſſion of parliament ®, That aſſembly alſo, 
taking into conſideration the ſtate of the kingdom, created him protector 
during pleaſure, Men who thus entruſted ſovereign authority to one that 
had ſuch evident and ſtrong pretenſions to the crown, were not ſurely averſe 
to his taking immediate and full poſſeſſion of it: Yet the duke, inſtead of 
puſhing them to make farther conceſſions, appeared ſomewhat timid and 
irreſolute, even in receiving the power which was tendered to him. He 
delired that it might be recorded in parliament, that this authority was 
conferred on him from their own free motion, without any application on 


bis part: He expreſſed his hopes that they would albit him in the exerciſe 


of it: He made it a condition of his acceptance, that the other lords, who 


were appointed to be of his council, ſhould alſo accept of the truſt, and 


ſhould exerciſe it: And he required that all the powers of his office ſhould 
be ſpecificd and defined by act of parliament. This moderation of Rich- 
ard was certainly very unuſual and very amiable ; yet was it attended 
with bad conſcquences in the preſent juncture, and by giving time to the 


auimoſities of faction to riſe and ferment, it proved the ſource of all thoſe 


furious wars and commotions which enſued. 

Taz enemies of the duke of York ſoon found it in their power to make 
edrantage of his exceſſive caution. Henry, being ſo far recovered from 
lis diſtemper as to carry the appearance of exerciſing the royal power; 
they moved him to reſume his authority, to annul the protectorſnip 1455. 
al the duke, to releaſe Somerſet from the Tower ®, and to commit 
the adminiſtration into the hands of that nobleman. Richard, ſenſible of 
the dangers which might attend his former acceptance of the parliamen- 
tary commiſſion, ſhould he ſubmit to the annulling of it, levied an army ; 
but ſtill without advancing any pretenſions to the crown. He complained 
only of the king's miniſters, and demanded a reformation of 
the government. A battle was fought at St. Albans, in 2 
rich the Yorkiſts were ſuperior, and without ſuffering any dans. 
material loſs, flew about 5000 of their enemies; among "Nh 
whom were the duke of Somerſet, the earl of Northumberland, the <arl 
of Stafford, eldaſt ſon of the duke of Buckingham, lord Clifford, and many 
other perſons of diſtinction . The king himſelf fell into the hands of the 
luke of York, who trcated him with great reſpe& and tenderneſs : He 
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was only obliged (which he regarded as no hardſhip) to commit the whole 
authority of the crown into the hands of his rival. 


TH1s was the firſt blood ſpilt in that fatal quarrel, whic': was not finiſh. 
ed in leſs than a courſe of thirty years, which was ſignalized by twelve 
pitched hattles, which opened a ſcene of extraordinary fierceneſs and cruel. 
ty, is computed to have coſt the lives of eighty princes of the blood, and 
almoſt entirely annihilated the ancient nobility of England. The ſtrong 
attachments which, at that time; men of the ſame kindred bore to each o. 
ther, and the vindictive ſpirit, which was conſidered as a point of honour, 
rendered the great families implacable in their reſentments, and every mo- 
ment widened the breach between the parties. Yet affairs did not imme. 
diately proceed to the laſt extremities : The nation was kept ſometime in 
fuſpence : The vigour and ſpirit of queen Margaret, ſupporting her ſmall 
power, ſtill proved a balance to the great authority of Richard, which wa: 
Sth July. checked by his irreſolute temper. A parliament which was ſoon 

after aſſembled, plainly diſcovered, by the contrariety of their 
proceedings, the contrariety of the motives by which they were actuated. 
They granted the Yorkiſts a general indemnity ; and they reſtored the pro- 
tectorſhip to the duke, who, in accepting it, ſtill perſevered in all his for- 
mer precautions : But at the ſame time they renewed their oaths of fealty 
to Henry, and fixed the continuance of the proteRorſhip to the majority 
of his ſon Edward, who was veſted with the uſual dignities of prince of 
Wales, duke of Cornwal, and earl of Cheſter. The only deciſive act, paſ. 
fed in this parliament, was a full reſumption of all the grants which had 
been made fince the death of Henry V. and which had reduced the crown 


to great poverty. 


1456. It was not found difficult to wreſt power from hands ſo little 

tenacious as thoſe of the duke of York. Margaret, availing her- 
ſelf of that prince's abſence, produced her huſband before the houſe of 
lords; and as his ſtate of health permitted him, at that time, to act his 
part with fome tolerable decency, he declared his intentions of reſuming the 
government, and of putting an end to Richard's authority, This mea- 
ſure, being unexpected, was not oppoſed by the contrary party: The 
houſe of lords, who were many of them diſguſted with the late act of re- 
ſumption, aſſented to Henry's propoſal : And the king was declared to be 
reinſtated in ſovereign authority. Even the duke of York acquieſced in 
this irregular a& of the peers; avd no diſturbance enſued. But that 
prince's claim ro the crown was too well known, and the ſteps which he 
bad taken to promote it, were too evident ever to allow fincere truſt and 
conſidenec to have place between the parties. The court retired to Co- 
145 * ventry, and invited the duke of York and the earls of Saliſbury 

and Warwic to attend the king's perſon. When they were on tbe 
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wad they received intelligence that deſigns were formed againſt their liber« 
ties and lives. They immediately ſeparated themſelves : Richard with- 
grew to his caſtle of Wigmore ; Saliſbury to Middleham in Yorkſhire : 
And Warwic to his government of Calais, which had been committed to 
him after the battle of St. Albans, and which, as it gave him the com- 
mand of the only regular military force maintained by England, was of 
the utmoſt importance in the preſent juncture. Still, men of peaceable 
diſpoſitions, and among the reſt, Bourchier, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
thought it not too late to interpoſe with their good offices, in order to pre- 
vent that effuſion of blood, with which the kingdom was threatened ; and 
the awe, in which each party ſtood of the other, rendered the mediatian 
fr ſome time ſucceſsful, It was agreed that all the great leaders on both 
ſdes ſhould meet in London, and be ſolemnly reconciled. The 1458, 
duke of York and his partizans came thither with numerous re- 

tinues, and toak up their quarters near each other for mutual ſecurity, 
The leaders of the Lancaſtrian party uſed the ſame precaution, The 
mayor, at the head of 5o0o men, kept a {tri watch night and day; and 
was extremely vigilant in maintaining peace between them, Terms were 
adjuſted, which removed not the ground of difference. An outward recon- 
ciliation was only procured: And in order to notify this accord to the 
whole people, a ſolemn proceſſion to St. Paul's was appointed, where the 
duke of York led queen Margaret, and a leader of one party marched 
hand in hand with a leader of the oppoſite. The leſs real cordiality pre- 
vailed, the more were the exterior demonſtrations of amity redoubled. But 
it was evident, that a conteſt for a crown could not thus be peaceably ac- 
commodated ; that each party watched only for an opportunity of ſubvert- 
ing the other; and that much blood muſt yet be ſpilt, ere the nation 
could he reſtored to perfect n or enjoy a ſettled and eſtabliſhed 


government, 


Eves the fmalleſt accident, without any formed deſign, was 459 
{ufficient, in the preſent diſpolition of men's minds, to diſſolve the q 
ſeeming harmony between the parties; and had the intentions of the lead- 
ers been eyer ſo amicable, they would have found it difficult to reſtrain the 
animoſity of their followers. One of the king's retinue inſulted one of 
the earl of Warwic's ; Their companions on both ſides took part in the 
quarrel; A fierce combat enſued ; The earl apprehended his life ro be 
aimed at: He fled to his government of Calais; and both parties, in every 
county of England, openly made preparations for deciding the conteſt by 
Far and arms, « 

Qz 

Fabian Chron. anno 1458. The author ſays, that ſome lords brought 9 retainers; 

ſome 606, none leſy than 400. See alfo Grafton, p. 633. 
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Tus earl of Saliſbury, marching to join the duke of York 
Rauf „ was overtaken at Blore-heath, on the borders of Staffordſhire, 
—— by lord Audley, who commanded much ſuperior forces; 11 

: a ſmall rivulet with ſteep banks ran between the armiz, 
Saliſbury here ſupplied his defect in numbers by ſtratagem; a refinement, 
of which there occur few inſtances in the Engliſh civil wars, where a head. 
long courage, more than military conduct, is commonly to be remarked 
He feigned a retreat, and allured Audley to follow him with precipitation: 
But when the van of the royal army had paſſed the brook, Saliſbury ſud. 
denly turned upon them; and partly by the ſurprize, partly by the d. 
viſion of the enemy's forces, put this body to rout : The example of 
flight was followed by the reſt of the army: And Saliſbury, obtaining 1 
complete victory, reached the general rendezvous of the Yorkiſts at Lug. 


low 1, 
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Tus earl of Warwic brought over to this rendezyous a choice body af 
veterans from Calais, on whom, it was thought, the fortune of the wa 
would much depend ; but this 1 occaſioned, in the iſſue, the 
immediate ruin of the duke of York's party. When the royal army ap- 
proached, and a general action was every hour expected, Sir Andrew 
Trollop, who commanded the veterans, deſerted to the king in the night. 
time; and the Yorkiſts were ſo diſmayed at this inſtance of treachery, 
which made every man ſuſpicious of his fellow, that they ſeparated next 
day without ſtriking a ſtroke r: The duke fled to Ireland: The earl of War 
wie, attended by many of the other leaders, eſcaped to Calais; where his 
great popularity among all orders of men, particularly among the military, 
ſoon drew to him partizans, and rendered his power very formidable. The 
friends of the houſe of York in England, kept themſelves every where in 
readineſs to riſe on the firſt ſummons from their leaders. 


1 ArTz meeting with ſome ſucceſſes at ſea, Warwic landed in 
446 Kent, with the earl of Saliſbury, and the earl of Marche, eldef 
fon of the duke of Vork; and being met by the primate, by lord Cobham, 
and other perſons of diſtinction, he marched, amidſt the acclamations of 
the people to London. The city immediately opened its gates to him; 
and his troops encreaſing on every day's march, he ſoon found himſelf in 
a condition to face the royal army, which haſtened from Coventry to at- 
tack him. The battle was fought at Northampton; and was 
— ſoon decided againſt the royaliſts by the infidelity of lord 
Northamp- 
ton. Grey of Ruthin, who, commanding Henry's van, deſerted to 
da. enemy during the heat of action, and ſpread a conſtern- 
tion through the troops. The duke of Buckingham, the earl of Shrewl- 


* Hollingſbcc, p. 649. Grafton, p. 936.  * Hollingſhed, p. 650. Grafton, p. 537 
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bury, the lords Beaumont and Egremont, and Sir William Lucie, were 
Lilled in the action or purſuit : The ſlaughter fell chiefly on the gentry 
and nobility ; the common people were ſpared by orders of the earls of 
Warwic and Marche“. Henry himſelf, that empty ſhadow of a king, was 
again taken priſoner ; and as the innocence and ſimplicity of his manners, 
which bore the appearance of ſanctity, had procured him the tender regard 
of the people , the earl of Warwic and the other leaders took tare to diſ- 
tinguiſh themſelves by their reſpectful demeanor towards him. 


A rAaRLIAMENT was ſummoned in the king's name, and met 1 

at Weſtminſter; where the duke ſoon after appeared from 4 — 

Ireland. This prince had never hitherto advanced openly any 6 * 
cim to the crown: He had only complained of ill miniſters, ; 
and demanded a redreſs of grievances: And even, in the preſent criſis, 
when the parliament was ſurrounded by his victorious army, he ſhowed 
ſuch a regard to law and liberty, as is ynuſual during the prevalence of a 
party in any civil difſentions ; and was ſtill leſs to be expected in thoſe vio · 
ent and licentious times, He advanced towards the throne ; and being 
met by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who aſked him, whether he had yet 
paid bis reſpects to the King? he replied, that he kne of none to whom 
he owed that title. He then ſtood near the throne u, and addreſſing him- 
{cif to the houſe of peers, he gave them a deduction of his title by deſcent, 
mentioned the cruelties by which the houſe of Lancaſter had paved their 
may to ſoyereign power, inſiſted on the calamizies which had attended the 
zorernment, of Henry, exhorted them to return into the right path, by 
laing juſtice to the lineal ſucceſſor, and thus pleaded his cauſe before them 
u his natural and legal judges *%. This cool and moderate manner of de- 
manding a crown, intimidated Hs friends, and encouraged his enemies; 
The lords remained in ſuſpence *; and no one yentured to utter a word on 
the occaſion. Richard, who had probably expected that the peers would 
have invited him to place himſelf on the throne, was much diſappointed at 
their filence ; but defiring them to reflect on what he had propoſed to 
them, he departed the houſe. The peers took the matter into conſidera» 
tion, with as much tranquillity as if it had been a common ſubje& of de- 
date: They deſired the aſſiſtance of ſome conſiderable members among the 
commons in their deliberations: They beard, i in ſevgral ſucceſſive days, the 
realons alledged for the duke of York : They eyen ventured to propoſe 
0bjeftions to his claim, founded on former entails of the crown, and on the 
vaths of fealty ſworn to the houſe of Lancaſter” : They alfo obſerved, 


hat, as Richard had all along borne the arms of Yo, not thoſe of Cu. 


Q3 
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received grants, conceſſions, or dignities, during the laſt fixty years, when 
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-xence, he could not claim as ſucceſſor to the latter family: And after te. 


ceiving anſwers to theſe objections, derived from the violence and power 
by which the houſe of - Lancaſter ſupported their preſent poſſeſſion of the 
crown, they proceeded to give a deciſion. Their ſentence was calculated, 
as far as poſſible to pleaſe both parties: They declared the title of tl; 
duke of York to be certain and indefeaſible; but in conſideration that 
Henry had enjoyed the crown without diſpute or controverſy, during the 
courſe of thirty-eight years, they determined, that he ſhuuld continue ty 
poſſeſs the title and dignity during the remainder of his life; that the ad. 
miniſtration of the government, meanwhile, ſhould remain with Richard; 


that he ſhould be acknowledged the true and lawful heir of the monarchy; 
that every one ſhould ſwear to maintain his ſucceſſion, and it ſhould be tra. 


fon to attempt his life; and that all former ſettlements of the crown in thi 
and the two laſt reigns; ſhould be abrogated and reſcinded “. The duke 
acquieſced in this deciſion: Henry himſelf being a priſoner, could not oppoſe 
it : Even if he had enjoyed his liberty, he would not probably have felt ary 
violent reluctance againft it: And the att thus paſſed with the unanimou 
conſent of the whole legiſlative body. Though rhe mildneſs of this con» 
promiſe is chiefly to be aſcribed to the moderation of the duke of York, it 
is impoſſible not to obſcrve in thoſe tranſactions viſible marks of a higher 
tepard to law, and of a more fixed authority, enjoyed by parliament, than 
has appeared in any former period of Engliſh biltory. 
: Ir is probable that the duke, without employing either menaces or vis 

nce, could have obtained from the commons a ſettlement more conſiſtent 
and uniform: But as many, if not all the members of the upper houſe, hal 


the houſe of Lancaſler was poſſeſſed of the government, they were afraid 
of invalidating their own titles by too ſudden and violent an overthrow df 
that family; and in thus temporizing between the partics, they fixed the 
throne on a baſis, upon which it could not poſſibly ſtand. The duke, ap» 
prehending his chief danger to arife from the genius and ſpirit of que 
Margaret, ſought a pretence for baniſhing her the kingdom: He ſent her 
in the king's name, a ſummons to come immediately to London; intend- 


ing, in caſe of her diſobedience, to proceed to cxtremities againſt her. But 


the queen needed not this menace to excite her activity in defending th 
rights of her family. After the defeat at Northampton, {ke had fled with 
her infant ſon to Durham, thence to Scotland; but ſoon returning, ſhe ape 
plied. to the northern barons, and employed every motive to procure that 
affiſtance. Her affability, inlinuation, and addreſs, qualities in which ſte 
excelled ; her careſſes, her promiſes' wrought a powerful effect on ce 
one is 'ipproached her: The admiration of her great qualities wa- ſug» 
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ceeded by compaſſion towards her helpleſs condition: The nobilty of that 


quarter, who regarded themſelves as the moſt warlike in the kingdom, were 
moved by indignation to find the ſouthern barons pretend to diſpoſe of the 
crown and ſettle the government; And that they might allure the people 
to their ſtandard, they promiſed them the ſpoils of all the provinces on the 
ether fide of the Trent. By theſe means, the queen had collected an ar- 
my twenty thouſand ſtrong, with a celerity which was neither expected by 
her friends, nor apprehended by her enetnies. 

Tus duke of York, informed of her appearance in the north, haſtened 


thither with a body of 5000 men, to ſuppreſs, as he imagined, the begin- 


nings of an inſurrection; when, on his arrival at Wakefield, he found bim- 
ſelf ſo much outnumbered by the enemy. He threw bimſelf into Sandal 
caſtle, which was fituated in the neighbourhood; and he was adviſed by 
the earl of Saliſbury, and other prudent counſellors, to remain in that for- 
treſs, till bis ſon, the earl of Marche, who was levying forces on the bor- 
ders of Wales, could advance to his afſiftance *. But the duke, though 
deficient in political courage, poſſeſſed perſonal bravery in an eminent de- 
gree : and notwithſtanding his wiſdom and experience, he thought, that he 
ſhould be for ever diſgraced, if, by taking ſhelter behind walls, be ſhould 
for a moment reſigu the victory to a woman, He deſcended into tha 
plain, and offered battle to the enemy, which was accepted. | ö 
The great inequality of numbers was ſufficient alone to decide . 
the victory; but the queen, by ſending a detachment, who fell A 
on the back of the duke's army, rendered her advantage ſtill 8 

more eertain and undiſputed. The duke himſelf was killed in the action; 
and as his body was {found among the ſlain, the head was cut Peath of 

oft by Margaret's orders, and fixed on the gates of York, with be duke of 
a paper crown upon it, in deriſion of his pretended title. His 

lon, the earl of Rutland, a youth of ſeventeen, was brought to lord Clif- 
ford ; and that barbarian, in revenge of his father's death, who had pe · 
riſhed in the battle of St. Albans, murdered in cool blood, and with his 
own hands, this innogent prince, whoſe exterior figure, as well as other 
accompliſhments, are repreſented by hiſtorians as extremely amiable. 
The earl of Saliſbury was wounded and taken priſoner, and immediately 
beheaded, with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, by martial law at Pom- 
fret D. There fell near three thouſand Yorkiſts in this battle: The duke 
himſelf was greatly and juſtly lamented by his own party; a prince who 
merited a better fate, aud whoſe errors in conduct proceeded entirely from 
ſuch qualities, as render him the more an object of eſteem and affection. 
He periſhed in the fiſtieth year of his age, and left three ſons, Edward, 
re, and Richard, with three daughters, Anne, Elizabeth, and Marga- 


2 Stowe, p. 412. Þ Polyd. Virg. p. 340. 
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Tut queen, after this important victory, divided her army. She ſeut 


the ſmaller diviſion under Jaſper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, half brother to 
the king, againſt Edward, the new duke of York. She herſclf marched 
with the larger diviſion towards London, where the earl of Warwic had been 
| left with the command of the Yorkiſts. Pembroke was defca- 
. ted by Edward at Mortimer's Croſs in Herefordſhire, with the 
8 loſs of near 4000 men: His army was diſperſed; he himſelf, 
eſcaped by flight ; but his father, Sir Owen Tudor, was taken 
priſoner, and immediately beheaded by Edward's orders. This barbarous 
practice, being once begun, was continued by both parties, from a ſpirit 
of revenge, which covered itſelf under the pretence of retaliation e. 
Marcartrt compenſated this defeat by a victory which ſhe obtained o- 
ver the earl of Warwic. That nobleman, on the approach of the Lan- 
eaſtrians, led out his army, reinforced by a ſtrong body of the Londoners, 
who were affectionate to his cauſe : and he gave battle to the 


r queen at St. Albans. While the armies were warmly enga- 


Albans. gecd, Lovelace, who commanded a conſiderable body of the 


Vorkiſts, withdrew from the combat; and this treacherous 
conduct, of which there are many inſtances in thoſe civil wars, decided the 
victory in favour of the queen. About 2300 of the vanquiſhed periſhed in 
the battle and purſuit ; and the perſon of the king fell again into the hands 
of his own party. This weak prince was ſure to be almoſt equally a priſo- 
ner whichever faction had the kceping of him; and ſcarcely any more de- 
corum was obſerved by the one than by the other, in their method of treating 
him. Lord Bonville, to whoſe care he had been entruſted by the Yorkilts, 
remained with him after the defeat, on aſſurances of pardon given him by 
Henry: But Margaret, regardleſs of her huſband's promiſe, immediatel) 
ordered the head of that nobleman to be ſtruck off by the executioner ©, 
Sir Thomas Kiriel, a brave warrior, who had ſignalized himſelf in the 
French wars, was treated in the ſame manner. 


Fa queen made no great advantage of this victory: Young Edward 
advanced upon her from the other ſide ; and collecting the remains of War. 
wie's army, was ſoon in a condition of giving her battle with ſuperior for- 
ces. She was ſenfible of her danger, while ſhe lay between the enemy and 
the city of London; and ſhe found it neceſſary to retreat with her army 
to the north. Edward entered the capital amidſt the aceclamations of the 
«citizens, and immediately opened a new ſcene to his party, This prince, in 
the bloom of youth, remarkable for the beauty of his perſon, for his bra- 
very, his activity, his affability, and every popular quality, found himſelt 
ſo much poſſeſſed of public favour, that, elated with the ſpirit natural to 
his age, he reſolved no longer to confine himſelf within thoſe narrow limits 


© Hollingſbed, p. 660. Grafton, p. 650. © Holiliogſhed, p. 666. © Gra'tor [+ 65> 
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which his father had preſcribed to himſelf, and which had been found by 


experience ſo prejudicial to his cauſe. He determined to aſſume the name 
and dignity of king; to inſiſt openly on his claim; and thenceforth to treat 
the oppoſite party as traitors and rebels to his lawful authority. But as 
national conſent, or the appearance of it, {till ſeemed, notwithſtanding 
his plauſible title, requiſite to precede this bold meaſure, and as the aſſem- 
bling of a parliament might occaſion too many delays, and be attended 
with other inconveniences, he ventured to proceed in a leſs regular manner 
and to put it out of the power of his enemies to throw obſtacles in the 
way of his elevation. His army was ordered to aſſemble in St. John's 
Fields; great numbers of people ſurrounded them; an harangue was pro- 
nounced to this mixed multitude, ſetting forth the title of Edward, and in- 
reighing againſt the tyranny and uſurpation of the rival family; and the 
people were then aſked, whether they would have Henry of Lancaſter for 


| king? They unanimouſly exclaimed againſt the propoſal. It was then 


demanded; whether they would accept of Edward, eldeſt ſon 1 

of the late duke of York ? They expreſſed their aſſent by FO cs Iv. 
loud and joy ful acclamat ions fo A great number of biſhops, — the 
lords, magiſtrates, and other perſons of diſtinction were next 

aſſembled at Baynard's caſtle, who ratified the popular election; and the 
new king was on the ſubſequent day proclaimed in London, zin March. 


by the title of Edward IVS. 


Is this manner ended the reign of Henry VI. a monarch, who, while 
in his cradle, had been proclaimed king both of France and England, 
and who began his life with the moſt ſplendid proſpects that any prince in 
Europe had ever enjoyed. The revolution was unhappy for his people, 
as it was the ſource of civil wars ; but was almoſt entirely indifferent to 
Henry himſelf, who was utterly incapable of exerciting his authority, and 
who, provided he perſonally met with good uſage, was equally eaſy, as he 
was equally enſlaved in the hands of his enemies and of his friends. His 
weakneſs and his diſputed title were the chief caufes of the public calami- 
ties: But whether bis queen, and his minifters, were not alſo guilty of 
ſome great abuſes of power, it is not eaſy for us at this diſtance of time to 
determine: There remain no praofs on record of any conſiderable violation 
of the laws, except in the aſſaſſination of the duke of Gloceſter, which 
was a private crime, formed no precedent, and was but toò much of a piece 
with the uſual ferocity and cruclty of the times. 

Taz moſt remarkable law, which paſſed in this reign, W 

isce Hane- 
that for the due election of members of parliament in coun- aus krapfac- 
ties. After the fall of the feudal ſyſtem, the diſtinction of bons of this 
kenures was in ſome meaſure loſt ; and every frecholder, as 23 8 
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well thoſe who held of meſne lords, as the immediate tenants of the 
crown, were by degrees admitted to give their votes at elections. This 
innovation(for ſuch it may probably be eſteemed) was indirectly confi. 
med by a law of Henry IV.“; which gave right to ſuch a multitude of 
electors, as was the occaſion of great diſorder. In the eighth and tenth 
of this king, therefore, laws were enacted, limiting the electors to ſuch 
as poſſeſſed _ ſhillings a- year in land, free from all burthens within 
the county i. This ſum was equivalent to near twenty pounds a. year of 
our preſent money; and it were to be wiſhed, that the * as well as 
letter of this law had been maintained. 


Tax preamble of the ſtatute is remarkable: Whereas the eleQtions 
« of knights have of late, in many counties of England, been made by 
« outrages and exceſſive numbers of people, many of them of ſmall ſub. 
„ ſtance and value, yet pretending to a right equal to the beſt knights 
« and eſquires; whereby manſlaughters, riots, batteries, and diviſions 
« among the gentlemen and other people of the ſame counties, ſhall very 
&« likely riſe and be, unleſs due remedy be provided in this behalf. &c.” 


We may learn from theſe expreſſions, what an important matter the e- 


lection of a member of parliament was now become in England; That af- 
ſembly was beginning in this period to aſſume great authority: The com- 
mons had it much in their power to enforce the execution of the laws; 
and if they failed of ſucceſs in this particular, it proceeded leſs from any 
exorbitant power of the crown, than from the licentious ſpirit of the aris- 
tocracy, and perhaps from the rude education of the age, and their own 
Ignorance of the advantages reſulting from a regular adminiſtratiou 
of juſtice. 


Warn, the duke of York, hs earls of Saliſbury and Warwic, fled the 


kingdom upon the deſertion of their troops, a parliament was ſummoned 


at Coventry in 1460, by which they were all attainted. This parliament 
ſeems to have been very irregularly conftituted, and ſcarcely deſerves the 


name: Inſomuch, that an act paſſed in it, “ that all ſuch knights of a- 


ny county, as were returned by virtue of the king's letters, without 
© any other election ſhould be valid, and that no ſheriff ſhould, for returning 
them, incur the penalty of the ſlatute of Henry IV. All the act of 


that parliament were afterwards reverſed ; “ becauſe it was unlawfully 


„ ſummoned, and the knights and barons not duly choſen, |.” 

Tur parliaments in this reign, inſtead of relaxing their vigilance 3 
gainſt the uſurpations of the court of Rome, endeavoured to enforce 
the former ſtatutes enacted for that purpoſe. The commons petitioned, 
that no foreigner ſhould be capable of any church preferment, and that 


u Statutes at large, 7 Henry IV. cap. 15. i Ibid. « Henry VI. cap. 7- 10 Henry 


VI. cap. 2. K Cotton, p. 664. | Statutes at Large, 39 Henry VI. cap. l. 
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the patron might be allowed to preſent anew upon the non-refidence of 
any incumbent a: But the king eluded theſe petitions. Pope Martin 
wrote him a ſevere letter againſt the Ratute of proviſors ; which he calls 
an abominable law, that would infallibly damn every one who obſerved 
t. The cardinal of Wincheſter was legate ; and as he was alſo a kind 
of prime miniſter, and unmenſely rich from the profits of his clerical digni- 
ties, the parliament became jealous leſt he ſhould extend the papal power; 
and they proteſted, that the cardinal ſhould abſent himſelf in all affairs 
and councils of the king, whenever the Pope or ſce of Rome was touched 
upon o. 

Per M15$810N was given by parliament to export corn when it was at low 
prices: wheat at fix ſhillings and eightpence a quarter, money of that 
age: barley at three ſhillings and fourpence b. It appears from theſe pri- 
ces that corn ſtill remained at near half its preſent value; though other 
commodities were much cheaper. The inland commerce of corn was al- 
ſo opened in the eighteenth of the king, by allowing any collector of 
the cuſtoms to grant a licence for carrying it from one country to ano- 
ther . The ſame year a kind of navigation act was propoſed with regard 
to all places within the ftreights ; but the king rejected it". 

Taz firſt inſtance of debt contracted upon parliamentary ſecurity oc- 
curs in this reign. The commencement of this pernicious practice de- 
ſerves to be noted; a practice, the more likely to become pernicious, the 
mote a nation advances in opulence and credit. The ruinous effects of 
it are now become apparent, and threaten the very exiſtence of the 
nation, | 

m Cotton, p. 585. a Burnet's Collection of records, vol. i. p. gg. Cotton, 


p. 593 Y Statutes at Large, 15 Henry VI. cap. 2. 23 Henry VI. cap. 6 
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CHAP. XXII. 


EDWARD IV. 


Battle of Touton—— Henry eſcapes into Scotland —— A parligment— — Batt! 
of Hexham——— Henry taken priſoner, and confined to the Tower — — King; 
marriage with the lady Elisabeth Gray—Warwic diſguſted. Alliance with 
Burgundy — {nſurre&ion in Yorkſhire— Battle of Banbury — Warwic and Cla- 
rence baniſhed — Warwic and Clarence return — Edward IV. ee 
Henry VI. reflored—— Edward IV. returns —— Battle of Barnet, and death 
of Warwic—— Battle of Teukeſbury, and murder of prince Edward 
Death of Henry VI. Invaſion of France Peace of Pecguigni 
Trial and execution of the duke of Clarence Death and character of Ed. 
ward IV. 


1461. 1 Edward, now in his twentieth year, was of a temper 
well fitted to make his way through ſuch a ſcene of war, ha- 
voc, and devaſtation, as muſt conduct him to the full poſſeſſion of that 


crown, which he claimed from hereditary right, but which he had aſſumed 


from the tumultuary election alone of his own party. He was bold, active, 
enterpriſing ; and his hardneſs of heart and ſeverity of character, rendered 
him impregnable to all thoſe movements of compaſſion, which might relax 
his vigour in the proſecution of the moſt bloody revenges upon his e- 
nemies. The very commencement of his reign gave ſymptoms of his ſan- 
guinary diſpoſition. A tradeſman of London, who kept ſhop at the fign 
of the Crown, having ſaid that he would make his ſon heir to the Crown; 
this harmleſs pleaſantry was interpreted to be ſpoken in deriſion of Ed- 
ward's aſſumed title; and he was condemned and executed for the offence *. 
Such an act of tyranny was a proper prelude to the events which enſued. 
The ſcaffold, as well as the field, inceſſantly ſtreamed with the nobleſt blood 
of England, ſpilt in the quarrel between the two contending families, whoſe 
animoſity was now become implacable. The people divided in their affec- 
tions, took different ſymbols of party: The partizans of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter choſe the red roſe as their mark of diſtin&ion ; thoſe of York were 
denominated from the white ; and theſe civil wars were thus known, over 
Europe, by the name of the quarrel between the two roſes. 


t Habington in Kennet, p. 431. Grafton, p. 791. 
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Tus licence, in which queen Margaret had been obliged to indulge her 
troops, infuſed great terror and averſion into the city of London, and all 
the ſouthern parts of the kingdom; and as ſhe there expected an obſtinate 
reſiſtance, ſhe had prudently retired northwards among her own partizang. 
The ſame licence, joined to the zeal of faction, ſoon brought great 


multitudes to her ſtandard ; and ſhe was able in a few days, to aſſemble an 


army, ſixty thouſand ſtrong, in Yorkſhire. The king and the earl of War- 
wie haſtened, with an army of forty thouſand men, to check her progreſs 
and when they reached Pomfret they diſpatched a body of troops, under 
the command of lord Fitzwalter, to ſecure the paſſage of Ferrybridge over 
the river Are, which lay betwen them and the enemy. Fitzwalter took 
poſſeſſion of the poſt aſſigned him; but was not able to maintain it againſt 
lord Clifford, who attacked him with ſuperior numbers. The Yorkiſts 
were chaſed back. with great ſlaughter ; and lord Fitzwalter himſelf was 
ſlain in the action u. The earl of Warwic, dreading the conſequences of 
this diſaſter, at a time when a deciſive action was every hour expec- 
ted, immediately ordered his horſe to be brought him, which he ſtab- 
bed before the whole army; and, kiſſing the hilt of his ſword, ſwore 
that he was determined to ſhare the fate of the meaneſt ſoldier v. And to 
ſhew the greater ſecurity, a proclamation was at the ſame time iſſued, gi- 
ring to every one full liberty to retire ; but menacing the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ment to thoſe who ſhould diſcover any ſymptoms of cowardice in the enſu- 
ing battle *, Lord Falconberg was ſent to recover the poſt which had 
been loſt : He paſſed the river ſome miles above Ferrybridge, and, falling 
unexpectedly on lord Clifford, revenged the former diſaſter by the defeat of 
the party, and the death of their leader. 

Tus hoſtile armies met at Touton ; and a fierce and bloody 
battle enſued. While the Yorkiſts were advancing to the charge, 2 of 
there happened a great fall of ſnow, which driving full in Touton. 
the faces of their enemies, blinded them ; and this advantage or 
was improved by a ſtratagem of lord Falconberg's. That noble- 
man ordered ſome infantry to advance before the line, and after having ſent 
a volley of flight arrows, as they were called, amidft the enemy, immediate- 
ly to retire, The Lancaſtrians, imagining that they were gotten within 
reach of the oppoſite army, diſcharged all their rows, which thus fell 
ſhort of the Vorkiſts 2. After the quivers of the enemy were emptied, 
Edward advanced his line, and did execution with impunity on the diſmay- 
ed Lancaſtrians: the bow, however, was ſoon laid afide, and the ſword de- 
cided the combat, which ended in a total victory on the fide of the York- 
its, Edward iſſued orders to give no quarter *. The routed army was 


W. Wyrceſter, p. 489. Hall, fol. 186. Holling ſhed, p- 664. „ Habington, p. 
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purſued to Tadcafter with great bloodſhed and confuſion ; and above 

thirty ſix thouſand men are computed to have fallen in the battle and 

purſuit ® : Among theſe were the carl of Weſtmoreland, and his bro. 

ther, Sir John Nevil, the carl of Northumberland, the lords Dacres and 

Welles, and Sir Andrew Trollop ©. The earl of Devonſhire, who was 

now engaged in Henry's party, was brought a priſoner to Edward ; and 

was, ſoon after, beheaded by martial law at York. His head was fixed on 

a pole erected over a gate of that city; and the head of duke Richard, and 
that of the earl of Saliſbury, were taken down, and buried with their bodies, 
Henry and Margaret had remained at York, during the action; but, learn. 
ing the defeat of their army, and being ſenſible that no place in England could 
now afford them ſhelter, they fled with great precipitation into Scotland, 
They were attended by the duke of Exeter, who, though he had married 
Edward's ſiſter, had taken part with the Lancaſtrians, and by Henry duke 
of Somerſet, who had commanded in the unfortunate battle of Touton, and 
who was the ſon of that nobleman killed in the firſt battle of St. Albans, 
NoTwiTHSTANDING the great animoſity which prevailed 

wy between the kingdoms, Scotland had never exerted itſelf with 

_—_— vigour, to take advantage, either of the wars which England 

carried on with France, or of the civil commotions which a- 

rofe between the contending families. James I. more laudably employed, 
in civilizing his ſubjects, and taming them to the ſalutary yoke of law and 
Juſtice, avoided all baſtilities with foreign natians ; and though he ſcemed 
intereſted to maintain a balance between France and England, he gave no 
farther aſſiſtance to the former kingdom in its greateſt diſtreſſes, than per- 
mitting, and perhaps encouraging, his ſubjects to enliſt in the French ſer- 
vice. After the murder of that excellent prince, the minority of his ſon 
and ſucceſſor, James II. and the diſtrattions incident to it, retained the 
Scats in the ſame ſtate of neutrality ; and the ſuperiority, viſibly acquired by 
France, rendered it then unneceſſary for her ally to interpoſe in her defence, 
But when the quarrel commenced between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
and became abſolutely incurable, but by the total extinction of one part); 
James who had now riſen to man's eſtate, was tempted to ſerze the oppor- 
tunity, and he endeavoured to recover thoſe places which the Engliſh had 
formerly conquered from his anceſtors. He laid ſiege to the caſtic of Rox 
borough in 1460, and had provided bimſelf with a ſmall train of artillery 
for that enterprize : But his cannon were ſo ill framed, that one of them 
burſt as he was firing it, and put an end to his life in the flower of his age. 
His ſon and ſucceſſor James III. was alſo a minor on his acceſſion : The 
uſual diſtractions enſued in the government: The queen-dowager, Anne of 
Gueldres, aſpired to the regency : The family of Douglas oppoſed her 


b Hollingſhed, p. 665. Grafton, p. 656. Hiſt. Croyl, cont, p. $33. © Hah, 
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pretenſions: And queen Margaret, when ſhe fled into Scotland, found there 
2 people little leſs divided by faction, than thoſe by whom ſhe had been 
expelled. Though ſhe pleaded the councxions between the royal family of 
Scotland and the houſe of Lancaſter, by the young king's grandmother, 
a daughter of the earl of Somerſet ; ſhe could engage the Scottiſh council 
to go no farther than to expreſs their good wiſhes in her favour: But, on 
her offer to deliver to them immediately the important fortreſs of Berwic, 
and to contract her ſon in marriage with a ſiſter of king James, ſhe found a 
better reception; and the Scots promiſed the aſſiſtance of their arms to 
re-inftate her family upon the throne 4. But, as the danger from that 
quarter ſcemed not very urgent to Edward, he did not purſue the fugitive 
king and queen into their retreat; but returned to London, where a parlia- 
ment was ſummoned for ſettling the goverament. 


Ox the meeting of this aſſembly Edward found the good ef- 
1 ſects of his vigorous meaſure in aſſuming the crown, as well as of 
+ parlia- his victory at Touton, by which he had ſecured it; The parlia- 
oY ment no longer heſitated between the two families, or propo- 
ſed any of thoſe ambiguous deciſions, which could only ſerve to perpe- 
tuate and inflame the animoſities of party. They recognized the title of 
Edward, by hereditary deſcent through the family of Mortimer; and 
declared that he was king by right, from the death of his father, who had 
alſo the ſame lawful title; and that he was in poſſeſſion of the erown 
from the day that he aſſumed the government, tendered to him by the 
acclamations of the people®. They expreſſed their abhorrence of the 
uſurpation and intruſion of the houſe of Lancaſter, particularly that of 
the earl of Derby, otherwiſe called Henry IV. which, they ſaid, had 
been attended with every kind of diſorder, the murder of the ſovereign and 
the oppreſſion of the ſubject. They annulled every grant which had 
paſſed in thoſe reigns ; they reinſtated the king in all the poſſeſſions 
which had belonged to the crown at the pretended depoſition' of Richard 
II. and though they confirmed judicial deeds, and the decrees of inferior 
courts, they reverſed all attainders paſſed in any pretended parliament ; 
particularly the attainder of the carl of Cambridge, the king's grandfather ; 
as well as that of the earls of Saliſbury and Gloceſter and of lord Lumely, 
vbo had been forfeited for adhering to Richard IT. f 


Maxy of theſe votes were the reſult of the uſual violence of party : 
The common ſenſe of mankind, in more peaceable times, repealed them: 
And the ſtatutes of the houſe of Lancaſter, being the deeds of an eſtabliſh- 
ei government, and enacted by princes long poſſeſſed of authority, have 
aways been held as valid and obligatory. The parliament, however, in 
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ſubverting ſuch deep foundations, had ſtill the pretence of replacing th: 
government on its ancient and natural baſis : But, in their ſubſequent 
| meaſures, they were more guided by revenge, at leaſt by the views, of con. 
vemence, than by the maxims of equity and juſtice. They paſſed an a8 
of forfeiture and attainder againſt Henry VI. and queen Margaret, an 
their infant ſon, prince Edward: The ſame act was extended to the dukes 
of Somerſet and Exeter; to the earls of Northumberland, Devonſhire, 
Pembroke, Wilts; to the viſcount Beaumont; the lords Roos, Nei, 
Clifford, Welles, Dacre, Gray of Rugemont, Hungerford ; to Alexander 
Hedie, Nicholas Latimer, Edmond Mountfort, John Heron, and many 
ether perſons of diſtinction S. The parliament veſted the eſtates of al 
theſe attainted perſons in the crown ; though their ſole crime was the ad. 
hering to a prince whom every individual of the parliament had long te- 
cognized, and whom that very king himſelf, who was now ſeated on the 
throne, had acknowledged and obeyed as his lawful ſovereign. 

Taz neceſſity of ſupporting the government eſtabliſhed, will more fully 
juſtify ſome other acts of violence; though the method of conducting 
them may {till appear exceptionable. John earl of Oxford, and his ſon, 
Aubrey de Vere, were detected in a correſpondence with Margaret, wei 
tried by martial law before the conſtable, were condemned and executed, 
Sir William Tyrrel, Sir Thomas Tudenham, and John Montgomery, were 
convicted in the ſame arbitrary court; were executed, and their eſtates 
forfeited. This introduction of martial law into civil government was a 
high ſtrain of prerogative ; which were it not for the violence of the times, 
would probably have appeared exceptionable to a nation ſo jealous of 
their liberties as the Engliſh were now become i, It was impoſſible but 
ſuch a great and ſudden revolution muſt leave the roots of diſcontent and 
diſſatisfaction in the ſubject, which would require great art, or in lieu of 
it, great violence to extirpate them. The latter was more ſuitable to the 
genius of the nation in that uncultivated age. 


Bur the new eſtabliſhment {till ſeemed precarious and uncertain ; not 
only from the domeſtic discontents of the people, but from the efforts of 
foreign powers. Lewis the eleventh of the name, had ſucceeded to his 
father, Charles, in 1460; and was led, from the obvious motives of na- 
tional intereſt, to feed the flames of civil diſcord among ſuch dangerous 
neighbours, by giving ſupport to the weaker party. But the intriguing 
and politic genius of this prince was here checked by itſelf : Having at- 
tempted to ſubdue the independent ſpirit of his own vaſſals, he had ex. 
cited ſach an oppolition at home, as prevented him from making all the 
advantage which the opportunity afforded, of the diſſentions amoug the 


5 Cotton, p. 670, W. Wyrceſter, p. 490. h W. de Wyrceſter, p. 43% 
Hall, fol. 1£9, Grafton, p. 658, Fabian, fol, 215, * ad. ſinem I. Sprotk 
i See note L] at the cud of che volume. 
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Englih, He ſent, however, a ſmall body to Henry's aſſiſtance under 
Varenne, Seneſchal of Normandy * ; who landed in Northum- hs 
berland, and got poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Alnewic : But as the 
indefatigable Margaret went in perſon to France, where ſhe ſolicited lar- 
ger {applies ; and promiſed Lewis to deliver up Calais, if her family ſhould 
by his means be reſtored to the throne of England ; he was induced to 
ſend along with her a body of 2006 men at arms, which enabled 1464. 
her to take the ficld, and to make an inroad into England. 7 
Though reinforced by a numerous train of adventurers from Scotland, and 
by many partizans of the ſamily of Eancaſter; ſhe received 25th April, 
a check at Hedgley-more from lord Montacute or Montague, 

brother to the carl of Warwic, and warden of the eaſt Marches between 
Scotland and England. Montague was ſo encouraged, with this ſucceſs, 


that, while a numerous reinforcement was on their march Rattle ot 


to join him by orders from Edward, he yet ventured with his Hexham. 
owu troops alone, to attack the Laucaſtrians, at Hexham ; and en May: 
he obtained a complete victory over them. The duke of Somerſet, the 
lords of Roos and Hungerford, were taken in the purſuit, and immediate- 
ly bcheaded by martial law at Hexham. Summary juſtice was in like 
manner executed at Newcaſtle on Sir Humphrey Nevil, and ſeveral other 
gentlemen, All thoſe who were ſpared in the field ſuffered on the ſcat- 
fold; and the utter extermination of their adverſaries was now become 
the plain object of the York party; a conduct which received but too 
plauſible an apology from the preceding practice of the Lancaſtrians. 


Tus fate of the unfortunate royal family, after this defeat, was ſingular. 
Margaret, flying with her ſon into a foreſt, where ſhe endeavoured to con- 
ceal herſelf, was beſet, during the darkneſs of the night, by robbers, who, 
either ignorant or regardleſs of her quality, deſpoiled her of her rings and 
jewels, and treated her with the utmoſt indignity. The partition of this 
nich bouty raiſed a quarrel among them; and while their attention was 
thus engaged, ſhe took the opportunity of making her eſcape with her 
lon, into the thickeſt of the foreſt, where ſhe wandered for ſome time, 
over. peut with hunger and fatigue, and ſunk with terror and affliction. 
While in this wretched condition, ſhe ſaw a robber approach with his 
naked ſword ; fiading that ſhe had no means of eſcape, ſhe ſuddenly em- 
braced the reſolution of truſting entirely for protection to his faith and 
gencroſity. She advanced towards him; and preſentiug to him the young 
prince, called out to him, Here, my friend, I commit to your care the ſafety of 
your king's ſon, The man, whoſe humanity and gencrous ſpirit had been 
oblcured, not entirely loſt, by his vicious courſe of liſe, was truck with 

Vol. II. R 
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the fingularity of the event, was charmed with the confidence repoſed in 
bim; and vowed, not only to abſlain from all i injury againſt the princeſs, 
but to devote himſelf entirely to her ſervice l. By his means ſhe dye 
fome time concealed in the foreſt, and was at laſt conducted to the fea. 
coaſt, whence ſhe made her eſcape into Flanders. She paſſed thence into 
her father's court, where ſhe lived ſeveral years in privacy and retirement. 
Her huſband was not ſo fortunate or ſo dexterous in finding the means of 
eſcape. Some of his friends took him under their protection, and convey. 

ed him into Lancaſhire : where he remained concealed during a twelve. 
month; but he was at laſt detected, delivered up to Edward, and thrown 
into the Tower n. The ſafety of his perſon was owing leſs to the gene. 

rolity of his enemies, than to the contempt which they had entertained of 
his courage and his underſtanding. 


Tus impriſonment of Henry, the expulſion of Margaret, the execution 
and confiſcation of all the moſt eminent Lancaſtrians, ſeemed to give full 
ſecurity to Edward's government ; whoſe title by blood being now recog- 


_ ized by parliament, and univerſally ſubmitted to by. the people, was no 


longer in danger of being impeached by any antagoniſt. In this proſper- 
ous ſituation, the king delivered himſelf up, without controul, to thoſe 
pleaſures which his youth, his high fortune, and his natural temper invited 
him to enjoy; and the cares of royalty were leſs attended to, than the dil. 
fipation of amuſement, or the allurements of paſſion. The cruel and unre- 
lenting ſpirit of Edward, though enured to the ferocity of civil wars, ws 
at the ſame time extremely devoted to the ſofter paſſions, which, without 
mitigating his ſevere temper, maintained a great influence over him, and 
ſhared his attachment with the purſuits of ambition, and the thirſt of mili- 
tary glory. During the preſent interval of peace, he lived in the moſt fami- 
Har and ſociable manner with his ſubjects u, particularly with the London- 
ers ; and the beauty of his perſon, as well as the gallantry of his addreſs, 
which, even unaſſiſted by his royal dignity, would have rendered him 
acceptable to the fair, facilitated all his applications for their favour, 


This eaſy and pleaſurable courſe of life augmented every day his popularity 


amongmall ranks of men: He was the peculiar favourite of the young and 
gay of both ſexes. The diſpoſition of the Engliſh, little addicted to jeal- 
ouſy, kept them from taking umbrage-at theſe liberties : And his indul- 
gence in amuſements, while it gratified his inclination, was thus become, 
without deſign, a means of ſupporting and ſecuring his government. But 
as it is difficult to confine the ruling paſſion within ſtrict rules of prudence, 
the amorous temper of Edward led him into a ſnare, which proved fatal 
to his repofe, and to the ſtability of his throne. 


1 Mouſtrelet, vol. iii, p. 96. m Hall, fol. 191. Fragm. ad finer Sprov, 
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abt or Luxembouro, ducheſs of Bedford, had, 
ifier her huſband's death, ſo far ſacrificed her ambition to King's mar- 
love, that ſhe eſpouſed, in ſecond marriage, Sir Richard 3 
Woodville,. a private gentleman, to whom ſhe bore ſeveral Elizabeth 


1464. 


children and among the reſt, Elizabeth, who was remarkable Gray. 


for the grace and beauty of her perſon, as well as for other amiable ac- 
compliſhments. This young lady had married Sir John Gray of Groby, 
by whom ſhe had children; and her huſband being ſlain in the ſecond bat- 
tle of St. Albans, fighting on the fide of Lancaſter, and his eſtate being 
for that reaſon confiſcated, his widow retired to live with her father, at his 
ſcat of Grafton in Northamptonſhire. The king came accidentally ta the 
houſe after a hunting party, in order to pay a viſit to the ducheſs of Bed- 
ford ; and as the occaſion ſeemed favourable for obtaining ſome grace from 
this gallant monarch, the young widow flung herſelf at his feet, and with 
many tears entreated him to take pity on her impoveriſhed and diſtreſſed 
children, The ſight of ſo much beauty in affliction ſtrongly affected the 
amorous Edward; love ftole inſenſibly into his heart under the guiſe of 
compaſſion z and her ſorrow ſo becoming a virtuous matron, made his- eſ- 
teem and regard quickly correſpond to his affection. He raiſed her from 
the ground with aſſurances of favour ; he found his paſſion encreaſe every 
moment by the converſation of the amiable object; and he was ſoon re- 
duced in his turn, to the poſture and ſtile of a ſupplicant at the feet of 
Elizabeth. But the lady, either averſe to diſhonourable love from a ſenſe 
of duty, or perceiving that the impreſſion, which ſhe had made, was ſo 
deep as to give her hopes of obtaining the higheſt elevation, obſtinately 
refuſed to gratify his paſſion ; and all the endearments, careſſes, and im- 
portunities of the young and amiable Edward, proved fruitleſs againſt her 
rigid and inflexible virtue. His paſſion, irritated by oppoſition, and en- 
crealed by his veneration for ſuch honourable ſentiments, carried him at 
lait beyond all bounds of reaſon ; and he offered to ſhare his throne, as 
well as his heart, with the woman whoſe beauty of perſon, and dignity of 
character, ſeemed ſo well to entitle her to both. The marriage was pri- 
rately celebrated at Grafton o. The ſecret was carefully kept for ſome 
time ; No one ſuſpected, that ſo libertine a prince could ſacrifice ſo much 
to a romantic paſſion : And there were in particular ſtrong reaſons, which 
at that time rendered this ſtep to the higheſt degree dangerous and im- 
prudent. 


Tas king defirous to ſecure his throne, as well By the proſpect of iſſue, 
a8 by foreign alliances, had, a little before, determined to make application 
to ſome neighbouring princes ; and he had caſt his eye on Bona of Savoy, 
liter of the queen of France, who, he hoped, would by her marriage, en- 
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ſure him the friendſhip of that power, which was alone both able and in. 
elined to give ſupport and aſſiſtance to his rival. To render the negociz. 
tion more ſucceſsful, the earl of Warwic” had been diſpatched to Paris, 
where the princeſs then reſided; he had demanded Bona in marriage for 
the king ; his propoſals had been accepted ; the treaty was fully conclud. 
ed ; and nothing remained but the ratification of the terms agreed on, and 
the bringing over the princeſs to England v. But when the ſecret of Ed. 
ward's marriage broke out, the haughty carl, deeming himſelf affronted, 
by being employed in this fruitleſs negociation, and by being kept a Rranger 
to the king's intentions, who had owed every thing to his friendſhip, im- 
mediately returned to England, inflamed with rage and indignation, The 
influence of paſſion over ſo young a man as Edward, might have ſerved a 
an excuſe for his imprudent conduct, had he deigned to acknowledge his 
error, or had pleaded his weakneſs as an apology : But bis faulty ſhame 

1464, or pride prevented him from ſo much as mentioning the mat- 
os. ter to Warwie; and that nobleman was allowed to depart the 

a court, full of the ſame ill-humour and diſcontent which be 
brought to it. 


Every incident now tended to widen the breach between the 
king and this powerful ſubje&t. The queen, who loſt not her in- 
fluence by marriage, was equally ſolicitous to draw every grace and favour 
to her own friends and kindred, and to exclude thoſe of the earl, whom ſhe 
regarded as her mortal enemy. Her father was created earl of Rivers: 
He was made treaſurer in the room of lord Mountjoy * ; He was inveſted 
in the office of conſtable for life; and his ſon received the ſurvivance of that 
high dignity". The ſame young nobleman was married to the only 
daughter of lord Scales, enjoyed the great eſtate of that family, and had 
the title of Scales, conferred upon him. Catherine, the queen's ſiſter, was 
married to the young duke of Buckingham, who was ward of the crown“: 
Mary, another of her ſiſters, eſpouſed William Herbert, created earl of 
Huntingdon : Ann, a third filter, was given in marriage to the ſon and heir 
of Grey, lord Ruthyn, created earl of Kent *, The daughter and heir of 
the duke of Exeter, who was alſo the king's niece, was contracted to Sir 
Thomas Gray, one of the queen's ſons by her former huſband ; and as lord 
Montague was treating of a marriage between his ſon and this lady, the 


1466. 


preference given to young Gray was deemed an injury and affront to the 


whole family of Nevil. 

Tus earl of Warwic could not ſuffer with patience the leaſt diminution of 
that credit, which he had long enjoyed and which, he thought, he had merited 
by ſuch important ſervices. Though he had received ſo many grants from the 


5 Hall, fol. 193. Habington, p. 437. Hollingſhcd, p. 667. Grafton, p. 665. Polyd. 
Virg. p. 513, 4 W, Wyrceſter, p. 506. r Rymer, vol. xi. p- 53% 
W. Wyrceſt. p. 505, T Ibid. p. 5c6. Liv. 3. chap. 4, 
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crown, that the revenue ariſing from them amounted, beſides his patrimonial 
eſtate, to 80,000 crowns a- year, according to the computation of Philip de 
Comines u; his ambitious ſpirit was ſtill diſſatisfied, ſo long as he ſaw others 
ſurpaſs him in authority and influence with the king“. Edward alſo jea- 
bus of that power which had ſupported him, and which he himſelf had 
contributed ſtill higher to exalt, was well pleaſed to raiſe up rivals in credit 
to the earl of Warwie; and he juſtified, by this political view, his extreme 
partiality to the queen's kindred, But the nobility of England, envying 
the ſudden growth of the Woodyilles *, were more uiclined to take part 
with Warwic's diſcontent, to whoſe grandeur they were already accuſtom- 
ed, and who had reconciled them to his ſuperiority by his gracious and 
popular manners. And as Edward obtained from parliament a general 
reſumption of all grants, which he had made ſince his acceſſion, and which 
had extremely impoveriſhed the crown /; this act, though it paſſed with 
ſome exceptions, particularly one in tavour of the carl of Warwic, gave a 
general alarm to the nobility, and diſguſted many, even zealous partizans 
of the family of York, 


Bur the moſt conſiderable aſſociate that Warwic acquired to his party, 
was George, duke of Clarence, the king's ſecond brother. This prince 
deemed himſelf no leſs injured than the other grandees, by the uncontrouled 
influence of the queen and her relations; and as his fortunes were ſtill left 
on a precarious footing, while theirs were fully eſtabliſhed, this neglect, join- 
ed to his uriquiet and reſtleſs ſpirit, inclined him to give countenance to 
all the malcontents 2. The favourable opportunity of gaining him was eſ- 
pied by the earl of Warwic, who offered him in marriage his elder daugh- 
ter, and co-heir of his immenſe fortunes ; a ſettlement which, as it was 
ſuperior to any that the king himſelf could confer upon him, immediately 
attached him to the party of the earl. Thus an extenſive and dangerous 
combination was inſenſibly formed againſt Edward and his miniſtry. Though 
the immediate object of the malcontents was not to oyerturn the throne, it 
was difficult to foreſee the extremities to which they might be carried: 
And as oppolition to government was uſually in thoſe ages proſecuted by 
ſaree of arms, civil canvullions and diſorders were likely to be ſoon the 
reſult of theſe intrigues and confederacies. 


Waits this cloud was gathering at home, Edward carried 1466. 
his views abroad, and endeayoured to ſecure himſelf againſt his Alliance 
latious nobility by entering into foreign alliances. The dark m_ = 
and dangerous ambition of Lewis XI. the more it was known, Bw guady. 


the greater alarm it excited among bis neighbours and vallals ; and as it 


Liv. 3, chap. 4 wW Polyd. Virg. p. 514. * Hiſt. Croy L cont, p. 329. 
1 W. Wyrceſter, P. Jeg. 2 Grafton. p. 673. # W. Wyrceſter, p. 31 C. 
Hall, tol. 200. Habipgton, p. 439. Holling ſhed, p. 671, Polyd. Virg. p. 515. 
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was ſupported by great abilities, and unreſtrained by any principle e 
faith or humanity, they found no ſecurity to themſelves but by a jealous 
combination againſt him. Philip, duke of Burgundy, was now dead: 
His rich and extenſive dominions were devolved to Charles, his only ſon, 
whoſe martial diſpoſition acquired him the firname of Bald, and whoſe 
ambition, more outrageous than that of Lewis, but ſeconded by leſs pov. 
er and policy, was regarded with a more favourable eye by the other 
potentates of Europe. The oppoſition of intereſts, and ſtill more, 2 
natural antipathy of character, produced a declared animoſity between 
theſe bad princes ; and Edward was thus ſecure of the ſincere attach- 
ment of either of them, for whom he ſhould chuſe to declare himſelf. 
The duke of Burgundy, being deſcended by his mother, a daughter of 
Portugal, from John of Gaunt, was naturally inclined to favour the 
houſe of Lancaſter : But this conſideration was eaſily overbalanced by 
political motives : And Charles, perceiving the iutereſts of that houſe to 
be extremely decayed in England, ſent over his natural brother, common. 
ly called the baſtard of Burgundy, to carry in his name propoſals of mar- 
riage to Margaret, the king's filter. The alliance of Burgundy was more 
popular among the Engliſh than that of France; the commercial intereſts 
of the two nations invited the princes to a cloſe union; their common 
jealouſy of Lewis was a natural cement between them ; and Edward, 
1468. pleaſed with ſtrengthening himſelf by ſo potent a confederate, 

ſoon concluded the alliance, and beſtowed his ſiſter upon Charles ©, 
A league, which Edward at the ſame time concluded with the duke of 
Britanny, ſeemed both to encreaſe his ſecurity, and to open to him the 
proſpect of rivaling his predeceſſors in thoſe foreign conqueſts, which, 
however ſhort-lived and unprofitable, had rendered their reigns ſo popular 
and illuſtrious 9, 


Bur whatever ambitious ſchemes the king might have built on 


1469. theft alliances, they were ſoon fruſtrated by inteſtine commotions, 


which engroſſed all his attention. Theſe diſorders probably aroſe not 
immediately from the intrigves of the earl of Warwic, but from accident, 


aided by the turbulent ſpirit of the age, by the general humour of diſcon- 


tent which that popular nobleman had inftilled into the nation, and per- 

' haps by ſome remains of attachment to the houſe of Lancal- 
mg ter. The hoſpital of St. Leonard's near York had received 
ſhire, from an ancient grant of king Athelſtane, a right of levying , 
thrave of corn upon every plough-land in the county; and as theſe char. 
table eſtabliſhments are liable to abuſe, the country people complained, 


d Comines, liv, 3, chap. 4. 6. d W. Wyrceſter,Þ+ & 


© Hall, fol. 169 199, 
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that the revenue of the hoſpital was no longer expended for the relief of 
the poor, but was ſecreted by the managers, and employed to their pri- 
nate purpoſes. After long repining at the contribution, they refuſed pay. 
ment: Eccleſiaſtical and civil cenſures were iſſued againſt them: Their 
goods were diſtrained, and their perſons thrown into jail ; Till, as their ill- 
humour daily encreaſed, they roſe in arms ; fell upon the officers of the 
hoſpital, whom they put to the {word : and proceeded in a body, fifteen 
thouſand ſtrong, to the gates of York. Lord Montague, who command- 
ed in thoſe parts, oppoſed himſelf to their progreſs; and having been ſo 
fortunate in a ſkirmiſh as to ſeize Robert Hulderne their leader, he order. 
ed him immediately to be led to execution; according to the practice of 


the times. The rebels, however, {till continued in arms ; and being ſoon 


headed by men of greater diſtinction, Sir Henry Nevil, fon of lord Lati- 
mer, and Sir John Coniers, they advanced ſouthwards, and began to ap- 
pear formidable to government. Herbert, earl of Pembroke, who had 
received that title on the forfeiture of Jaſper Tudor, was ordered by Ed- 
ward to march againſt them at the head of a body of Welſhmen ; and he 
was joined by five thouſand archers under the command of Stafford, earl 
of Devonſhire, who had ſucceeded in that title to the family of Courtney, 
which had alſo been attainted. But a trivial difference about quarters 
having begotten an animoſity between theſe two noblemen, the earl of De- 
yonſhire retired with his archers, and left Pembroke alone to encounter 
the rebels. The two armies approached each other near Banbury, and 
Pembroke, having prevailed in a ſkirmiſh, and having taken | * 
dir Henry Nevil priſoner, ordered him immediately to be put Battle of 
to death, without any form of proceſs. This execution enra- 9 
ged, without terrifying, the rebels: They attacked the Welſh army, 
routed them, put them to the ſword without mercy ; and ha- 
ring ſetzed Pembroke, they took immediate revenge upon him | 
for the death of their leader. The king, imputing this misfortune to the 
earl of Devonſhire, who had deſerted Pembroke, ordered him to be exe- 
euted in a like ſummary manner, But theſe ſpeedy executions, or rather 
open murders, did not ſtop there: The northern rebels, ſending a party 
to Graiton, ſeized the earl of Rivers and his ſon John; men who had be- 
come obnoxious by their near relation to the king, and his partiality to- 
wards them : And they were immediately executed by orders from Sir 
Johu Coniers e. | 


26th July. 


Tura is no part of Engliſh hiſtory fince the Conqueſt ſo obſcure, fo 
uncertain, ſo little authentic or conſiſtent, as that of the wars between the 
two Roſes: Hiſtorians differ about many material circumftances ; ſome 
events of the utmoſt conſequence, in which they almoſt all agree, are in- 


and, 
© Fabian, tol. 217, 
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eredible and contradicted by records f; and it is remarkable, that this 
profound darkneſs falls upon us juſt on the eve of the reſtoration of le. 
ters, and when the art of Printing was already known in Europe, All 
we can diſtinguiſh with certainty through the deep cloud, which covers 
that period, is a ſcene of horror and bloodſhed, ſavage manners, arbitrary 
executions, and treacherous, diſhonourable conduct in all parties. There 
is no poſſibility, for inſtance, of accounting for the views and intentions of 
the earl of Warwic at this time. It is agreed, that he reſided, together 
with his ſon-in-law, the duke of Clarence, in his government of Calais, du. 


ds ring the commencement of this rebellion ; and that his brother Montague 


acted with vigour againſt the northern rebels. We may thence 5 
that the inſurrection had not proceeded from the ſecret counſels and inſti. 
gation of Warwic ; though the murder, committed by the rebels on the 
earl of Rivers. his .capital enemy, forms, on the other hand, a violent 
preſumption againſt him. He and Clarence came over to England, of- 
fered their ſervice to Edward, were received without any ſuſpicion, were 
entruſted by bim in the higheſt commands 5, and ſtill perſevered in their 
fidelity. Soon after, we find the rebels quieted and diſperſed by a gene- 
ral pardon granted by Edward from the advice of the earl of Warwic: 

But why ſo courageous a prince, if ſecure of Warwic's fidelity, ſhould 
have granted a pardon to men, who had been guilty of ſuch violent and 
perſonal outrages againſt him, is not intelligible ; nor why that nobleman, 
if unfaithful, ſhould have endeavoured to appeaſe a rebellion, of which he 
was able to make ſuch advantages. But it appears that, after this inſur- 
' reQtion, there was an interval of peace, during which the king loaded the 
family of Nevil with honours and favours of the higheſt nature : He made 
lord Montague a Marquis, by the ſame name: He created his ſon, George, 
duke of Bedford h: He publicly declared his intention of marrying that 
young nobleman, to his eldeſt daughter, Elizabeth, who, as he had yet no 
ſons, was preſumptive heir of the crown: Yet we ſind, that ſoon after, be- 
ing invited to a feaſt by the archbiſhop of York, a younger brother of War. 
wie and Montague; he entertained a ſudden ſuſpicion that they iutended 
to ſeize his perſon or to murder him: And he abruptly leſt the entertain- 
ment i. 


Soo after, there broke out another rebellion, which is as unge- 
countable as all the preceding events ; chiefly becauſe no ſufficient 
reaſon is aſſigned for it, and becauſe, ſo far as appears, the family of Nevil 
had no hand in exciting and fomenting it. It aroſe in Lincolnſhire, and 
Was headed by Sir Robert Welles, ſon to the lord of that name. The ar- 
my of the rebels amounted to 30,000 men; but lord Welles himſelf, far 


1470. 


f See note Mi at the end of the volume. 8 Rymer, vol. xi. p. 647. 649, Go. 
hd Cotton, p. 702, i Fragm, Edw. IV. ad. fig, Sprotti, 
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{rom giving countenance to them, fled into a ſanctuary in order to ſecure 
his perſon againſt the king's anger or ſuſpicions, He was allured from 
this retreat by a promiſe of ſafety ; and was, ſoon after, notwithſtanding 
this aſſurance, beheaded along with Sir 'Thomas Dymoc, by orders from 
Edward x. The king fought a battle with the rebels, defea- 1470. 

ied them, took Sir Robert Welles and Sir Thomas Launde 73th March. 
priſoners, and ordered them immediately to be beheaded. 

Eowarn, during theſe tranſactions, had entertained ſo little jealouſy of 
the of Warwic or duke of Clarence, that he ſent them with commiſſions 
of array to levy forces againſt the rebels : But theſe malcoutents, as ſoon 
23 they leſt the court, raiſed troops in their own name, iſſued declarations 
againſt the government, and complained of grievances, oppreſſions, and 
bad miniſters, The unexpected defeat of Welles diſconcerted all their 
meaſures ; and they retired northwards into Lancaſhire, where they expec- 
ted to be joined by lord Stanley, who had married the earl of 
Warwic's ſiſter. But as that nobleman refuſed all concur- 
rence with them, and as lord Montague alſo remained quiet 


in Yorkſhire ; they were obliged to diſband their army, and 


Warwic and 
Clareuce bas 
mihed. 


to fly into Devonſhire, where they embarked and made fail towards Ca- 


lais ®, | 
Taz deputy-governor, whom Warwic had left at Calais, was one Vau- 
cler, a Geſcon, who ſeeing the earl return in this miſerable condition, re- 


fuſed him admittance ; and would not ſo much as permit the ducheſs of 


Clarence to land; though, a few days before, ſhe had been delivered on 
ſuip- board of a ſon, and was at that time extremely diſordered by ſick- 
nels, With difficulty, he would allow a few flaggons of wine to be car- 
ncd to the ſhip for the uſe of the ladies: But as he was a man of ſagacity, 
and well acquainted with the revolutions to which England was ſubject, he 
ſecretly apologized to Warwic for this appearance of infidelity, and repre- 
lented it as proceeding entirely from xcal for his ſervice. He ſaid, that the 
tortreſs was ill ſupplied with proviſions : that he could not depend on the 
attachment of the garriſon ; that the inhabitants, who lived by the Eng- 
li commerce, would certainly declare for the | eſtabliſhed government: 
that the place was at preſent unable to reſiſt the power of England on the 
one hand, and that of the duke of Burgundy on the other ; and that, by 
ſeeming to declare for Edward, he would acquire the confidence of that 
prince, and (till keep it in his power, when it ſhould become ſafe and pru- 


* Hall, fol. 204. Fabian, fol. 218. Habiongton, p. 443. Hollingſhed, p. 674. 

| Rymer, vol. xi. p. 652. 
U The king offered by proclamation a reward of 1000 pounds, or Ic0 pounds a year 
* land, to any that would ſeize them, Whence we may learn that land was at that 
ume fold for about ten years purchala See Rymer, vol. 1i. p. 654. 
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dent, to reſtore Calais to its ancient maſter *. It is uncertain, whether 
Warwic was ſatisfied with this apology, or ſuſpected a double infidelity in 
Vaucler ; bur he feigned to be entirely convinced by him; and having ſci. 
zed ſome Flemuſh veſſels, which he found lying off Calais, he immediately 
made ſail towards France. 
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Tas king of France, uneaſy at the cloſe conjunction between Edward 
and the duke of Burgundy, received with the greateſt demonſtrations of 
regard the unfortunate Warwic e, with whom he had formerly maintained 
a ſecret correſpondence, and whom he hoped ſtill to make his inſtrument, 
in overturning the government of England, and re-eſtabliſhing the houſe 
of Lancaſter. No animoſity was ever greater than that which had long 
prevailed between that houſe and the earl of Warwic. His father 
had been executed by orders from Margaret : He himſelf had twice redu. 
ced Henry to captivity, had baniſhed the queen, had put to death all their 


moſt zealous partizans either in the field or on the ſcaffold, and had occa- * 


fioned innumerable ills to that unhappy family. For this reaſon, believing 
that ſuch inveterate rancour could never admit of any cordial reconcilia- 
tion, he had not mentioned Henry's name, when he took arms againſt Ed. 
ward ; and he rather endeavoured to prevail by means of his own adhe- 
rents, than revive a party which he ſincerely hated. But his preſent dil. 
treſſes and the entreaties of Lewis, made him hearken to terms of accommo- 
dation; and Margaret being ſent for from Angers, where ſhe then reſided, 
an agreement was from common intereſt ſoon concluded between them, It 
was {apulated, that Warwic ſhould eſpouſe the cauſe of Henry, and endea- 
voar to reſtore him to liberty, and to re-eſtabliſh him on the throne : that 
the adminiſtration of the government, during the minority of young Ed- 
ward, Henry's ſon, ſhould be entruſted conjointly to the earl of Warwic 
and the duke of Clarence ; that prince Edward ſhould marry the lady 
Anne, ſecond daughter of that nobleman ; and that the crown, in caſe of 
the failure of male ifſue in that prince, ſhould deſcend to the duke of Cla- 
rence, to the entire exclufion of king Edward and his poſterity, Never 
was confederacy, on all fides, leſs natural or more evidently the work of ne- 
ceſſity: But Warwic hoped, that all former paſſions of the Lancaſtrians 
might be loſt in preſent political views; and that at worſt, the indepen- 
dent power of his family, and the affections of the people, would ſuffice to 
give him ſecurity, and enable him to exact the full performance of all the 
conditions agreed on. The marriage of prince Edward with the lady 
Anne was immedaately celebrated in France. 

Epwarp foreſaw, that it would be eaſy to diſſolve an alliance, compo- 
ſed of ſuch diſcordant parts. For this purpoſe, he ſent over a lady of great 
fagacity and addreſs, who belonged to the train of the ducheſs of Clarence, 


2 Comines, liv. 3. cap. 4. Hall, fol. 205. © Polyd, Virg. p- 519- 
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and who, under colour of attending her miſtreſs, was empowered to nego- 
date with the duke, and to renew the connexions of that prince with his 
own family P. She repreſented to Clarence, that he had unwarily, to his 
own ruin, become the inſtrument of Warwic's vengeance, and had thrown 
limſelf entirely in the power of his moſt invererate enemies; that the mor- 
tal injuries which the one royal family had ſuffered from the other, were 
now paſt all forgiveneſs, and no imaginary union of intereſts could ever ſuf. 
fice to obliterate them; that even, if the leaders were willing to forget 


paſt offences, the animoſity of their adherents would prevent a ſincere ca- 


lition of parties, and would, in ſpite of all temporary and verbal agreements, 
preſerve an eternal oppoſition of meaſures between them; and that a 
prince, who deſerted his own kindred, and joined the murderers of his fa- 
ther, left himſelf ſingle, without friends, without protection, and would 
not, when misfortunes inevitably fell upon him, be ſo much as entitled to 
any pity or regard from the reſt of mankind. Clarence was only one and 
twenty years of age, and ſeems to have poſſeſſed but a ſlender capacity; 
yet could he eaſily ſee the force of theſe reaſons; and upon the promiſe of 
forgiveneſs from his brother, he ſecretly engaged, on a favourable opportu- 
nity, to deſert the earl of Warwic, and abandon the Lancaſtrian party. 


DuzixG this negociation, Warwic was ſecretly carrying on a correſ- 
pondence of the ſame nature with his brother, the marquis of Monta- 
gue, who was entirely truſted by Edward; and like motives produced a 
like reſolution in that nobleman. The marquis alſo, that he might ren- 
der the projected blow more deadly and incurable, reſolved, on his fide, 
to watch a favourable opportunity for committing 4is perſidy, and ſtill 
to maiutain the appearance of being a zealous adherent to the houſe of 
York, 


Artes theſe mutual ſnares were thus carefully laid, the deciſion of 
the quarrel] advanced apace. Lewis prepared a fleet to eſcort the carl 
of Warwic, and granted him a ſupply of men and money. %, The duke 
of Burgundy, on the other hand, enraged at that nobleman for his ſeizure 
of the Flemiſh veflels before Calais, and anxious to ſupport the reigning 
family in England, with whom his own intereſts were now connected, 
fitted out a larger fleet, with which he guarded the channel; and he 
inceſſantly warned his brother-in-law of the imminent. perils, to which 
he was expoſed. But Edward, though always brave and often active, 
had little foreſight or penetration. He was not ſenſible of his danger: 
He made no ſuitable preparations againſt the earl of Warwic* : He even 
lad that the duke might ſpare himſclf the trouble of guarding the ſeas, 


and that he wiſhed for nothing more than to ſee Warwic ſet foot on Eng- 


f ® Comines, vol. 3. chap. 5. Hall, fol. 207. Hollingſhed, p. 675. 4 -Comines; 
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liſh ground. A vain confidence in his own proweſs, joined to the in. lue alon 


moderate love of pleaſure, had made him incapable of all ſound reaſos captain 
and reflection. promiſin 
Tus event ſoon happened of which Edward ſeemed ſo de. propitio 

8 K. ſirous. A ſtorm diſperſed the Flemiſh navy, and left the ſe, IT 1s 
Warwic open to Warn ict. That nobleman ſeized the opportuni. ſelf in 
e ty, and ſetting ſail, quickly landed at Dartmouth, with the having | 
duke of Clarence, the earls of Oxford and Pembroke, and x kingdon 

ſmall body of troops; while the king was in the north, engaged in ſup. the eyes 
preſſing an inſurrection which had been raiſed by lord Fitz-Hugh, bro. how he 
ther- in-law to Warwic. The ſcene, which enſues, reſembles more the greater 
fiction of a poem or romance than an event in true hiſtory, The prodi. but poli 
gious popularity of Warwic, © the zeal of the Lancaſtrian party, the fpi. ter; ani 
rit of diſcontent with which many were infected, and the general inftahji. turn thi 
lity of the Engliſh nation, occaſioned by the late frequent revolutions, able anc 
drew ſuch multitudes to his ſtandard, that, ina very few days, his army rene e 
amounted to ſixty thouſand men, and was continually encreaſing. Ed. ſeemed 
ward haſtened ſouthwards to encounter him; and the two armies approa- porn 
ched each other near Nottingham, where a deciſive action was every hour ing an 
expected. The rapidity of Warwic's progreſs had incapacitated the began a 
duke of Clarence from executing his plan of treachery ; and the marquis land, ni 
of Montague had here the opportunity of ſtriking the firſt blow. He Edward 
communicated the deſign to his adherents, who promiſed him their con- Theſe | 
currence ; They took to arms in the night-time, and haſtened with loud Vaucle 
acclamations to Edward's quarters : The king was alarmed at the noiſe, his con 
and ſtarting from bed, heard the cry of war, uſually employed by the of Bury 
Laneaftrian party. Lord Haſtings, his chamberlain, informed him of old mal 
the danger, and urged him to make his eſcape by ſpeedy flight, from an vith 85 
army where he had ſo many concealed enemies, and where few ſeemed zes. in his 1 
louſly attached to his ſervice, He had juſt time to get on horſeback, from E 
and to hurry, with a ſmall retinue, to Lynne in Norfolk, where he lucki- of Lan 
ly found ſome ſhips ready, on board of which he inſtantly embarked “. [na 
re And after this manner the earl of Warwic, in no longer at Wa 
expelled. " ſpace than eleven days after his firſt landing, was left entire and tal 
maſter of the kingdom, which 

Bur Edward's danger did not end with his embarkation. The Eal- Uaiec 


in the 
could I 
"1Qors, 


ferlings or Hanſe-Towns were then at war both with France and England; 
and ſome ſhips of theſe people, hovering on the Engliſh coaſt eſpied the 
king's veſſels, and gave chace to them; nor was it without extreme diffi 


culty that he made his eſcape into Alemaer in Holland. He had fied euturel 
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from England with ſuch precipitation, that he had carried nothing of va- 
lue along with him; and the only reward which he could beſtow on the 
captain of the veſſe] that brought him over, was a robe, lined with fables ; 
promiſing him an ample recompenſe if fortune ſhould ever become more 
propitious to him *. | 

Ir is not likely, that Edward could be very fond of preſenting him- 
ſelf in this lamentable plight before the duke of Burgundy; and that 
having ſo ſuddenly, after his mighty vaunts, loſt all footing in bis own 
kingdom, he could be inſenſible to the ridicule, which muſt attend him in 
the eyes of that prince, The duke, on his part, was no lefs embarraſſed 
how he ſhould receive the dethroned monarch. As he had ever borne a 
greater aſſection to the houſe of Lancaſter than to that of York, nothing 
but political views had engaged him to contract an alliance with the lat- 
ter; and he foreſaw, that probably the revolution in England would now 
turn this alliance againſt him, and render the reigning family his implac- 
able and jealous enemy. For this reaſon, when the firſt rumour of that 
event reached him, attended with the circumſtance of Edward's death, he 
ſcemed rather pleaſed with the cataſtrophe ; and it was no agreeable diſ- 
zppointment to find, that he mult either undergo the burthen of ſupport- 
ing an exiled prince, or the diſhonour of abandoning ſo near a relation. He 
began already to ſay, that his connexions were with the kingdom of Eng- 
and, not with the king; and it was indifferent to him, whether the name of 
Edward, or that of Henry, were gmployed in the articles of treaty. 
Theſe ſentiments were continually ſtrengthened by the ſubſequent events. 
Vaucler, the deputy governor of Calais, though he had been confirmed in 
his command by Edward, and had even received a penſion from the duke 
of Burgundy on account of his fidelity to the crown, no ſooner ſaw his 
old maſter, Warwic, reinſtated in authority, than he declared for him, and, 
vith great demonſtrations of zeal and attachment, put the whole garriſon 
in his livery, And the intelligence, which the duke received every day 
from England, ſeemed to promiſe an entire and full ſettlement in the family 
of Lancaſter, 5 


[MMEDIATELY after Edward's flight had left the kingdom 1470. 
at Warwic's diſpoſal, that nobleman haſtened to London; Henry VI. 
aid taking Henry from bis confinement in the Tower, into TT 
which he himſelf had been the chief cauſc of throwing him, he pro- 
cauned him king with great ſolemnity. A parliament was ſummoned, 
in the name of that prince, to meet at Weſtminſter ; and as this aſſembly 
could pretend to no liberty, while ſurrounded by ſuch enraged and inſolent 
"ors, governed by ſuch an impetuous ſpirit as Warwic, their votes were 


utirely dictated by the ruling faction. The treaty with Margaret was 


& Comines, liv. z. chap. $. 
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here fully executed: Henry was recognized as lawful king; But his inez, 


pacity for government being avowed, the regency was entruſted to Warwie 
and Clarence till the majority of prince Edward; and in default of that 
prinee's iſſue, Clarence was declared ſucceſſor to the crown. The uſu 
buſineſs alſo of reverſals went on without oppoſition : Every ſtatute, made 
during the reign of Edward was repealed ; that prince was declared to he 
an uſurper ; he and his adherents attainted ; and, in particular, Richard duke 
of Gloceſter, his younger brother: all the attainders of the Lancaftrians, the 
dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, the earls of Richmond, Pembroke, Oxford, 
and Ormond, were reverſed ; and every one was reſtored who had lot 
either honours or fortune, by his former adherence to the cauſe of Hen. 
ry. 

Tut ruling party were more ſparing in their executions, than was uſul 
after any revolution during thoſe violent times. The only victim of di. 
tinction was John Tibetot, earl of Worceſter. This accompliſhed perſon, 
born in an age and nation where the nobility valued themſelves on igno- 
rance as their privilege, and left learning to monks and ſchoolmaſters, for 
whom indeed the Tpurious erudition that prevailed was beſt fitted, had 
been ſtruck with the firſt rays of true ſcience, which began to penetrate 
from the ſouth, and had been zealous, by his exhortation and example, to 
propagate the love of letters among his unpoliſhed countrymen, It is 
pretended, that knowledge had not produced, on this nobleman, himſelf, 
the effect which ſo naturally attends it, of humanizing the temper, and 
ſoftening the heart“; and that he had enraged the Lancaſtrians again 
him, by the ſeverities which he exerciſed upon them- during the pre- 
valence of his own party. He endeavoured to conceal himſelf after the 
flight of Edward; but was caught on the top of a tree in the foreſt of 
Weybridge, was conducted to London, tried before the earl of Oxtord, 
condemned and executed. All the other conſiderable Vorkiſts either fled 
beyond ſea, or took ſhelter in ſanQuaries ; where the eccleſiaſtial pri- 
vileges afforded them protection. In London alone, it is computed, that 
no leſs than 2000 perſons ſaved themſelves in this manner *; and, among 
the reſt Edward's queen, who was there delivered of a ſon, called by his 
father's name. 


Quztx Margaret, the other rival queen, had not yet appeared in Eng: 
land; but on receiving intelligence of Warwic's ſucceſs, was preparing 
with prince Edward for her journey. All the baniſhed Lancaftrians 
flocked to her; and, among the reſt, the] duke of Somerſet, ſon of the 
duke beheaded after the battle of Hexham. This nobleman, who had 
long been regarded as the head of the party, had fled into the Low Cout- 


Fall, fol. 210. Stowe, p. 422. 2 Comines, liv. 3 cap. 7+ « Hall. 
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tries on the diſcomfiture of his friends,; and as he concealed his name 
and quality, he had there languiſhed in extreme indigence. Philip de 
Comines tells us ®, that he himſelf ſaw him, as well as the duke of Exeter, 
in a condition no better than that of a common beggar ; till being diſ- 
covered by Philip duke of Burgundy, they had ſmall penſions allotted 
them, and were living in filence and obſcurity, when the ſucceſs of their 
party called them from their retreat. But both Somerſet and Margaret 
were detained by contrary winds from reaching England e, till a new re- 
volution in that kingdom, no leſs ſudden and ſurpriſing than the former, 
threw themſelves into greater miſery than that from which they had juſt 


emerged. 

Tuovon the duke of Burgundy, by neglecting Edward, and paying 
court to the eſtabliſhed government, had endeavoured to conciliate the 
friendſhip of the Lancaſtrians, he found that he had not ſucceeded to his 
wiſh; and the connexions between the king of France and the earl of 
Warwic ftill held him in great anxiety l. This nobleman, too haſtily re- 
garding Charles as a determined enemy, had ſent over to Calais a body of 
4500 men, who made inroads into the Low Countries ©; and the duke of 
Burgundy faw himſelf in danger of being overwhelmed by the united arms 
of England and of France. He reſolved therefore to grant ſome aſſiſtance 
to his brother-in-law ; but in ſuch à covert manner, as ſhould give the leaſt 
offence poſſible to the Engliſh government. He equipped four large veſ- 
ſels, in the name of ſome private merchants, at Tervecr in Zealand; and 
culing fourteen ſhips to be ſecretly hired from the Eaſterlings, he delivered 
thus ſmall ſquadron to Edward, who, receiving alſo a ſmall ſum of money 
from the duke, immediately ſet ſail for England. No ſooner was Charles 
informed of his departure, than he iſſued a proclamation inhibiting all his 
ſubje&ts from giving him countenance or aſſiſtance f; an artifice which could 
not deceive the earl of Warwic, but which might ſerve as a decent pretence, 
if that nobleman were fo diſpoſed, for maintaining friendſhip with the duke 
of Burgundy, 

1571 Epwaxv, impatient to take revenge on his enemies, and to re- 
cover his Joſt authority, made an attempt to land with his forces, 
which exceeded not 2000 men, on the coaſt of Norfolk; but being there 
repulſed, he ſailed northwards, and diſembarked at Ravenſpur in York- 
ſure, Finding that the new magiſtrates, who bad been ap- % Marek, 
pointed by the earl of Warwic, kept the people every where Edward IV. 
from joining him, he pretended, and even made oath, that hge . 
dme not to challenge the crown, but only the inheritance of the houſe of 
York, which of right belonged to him; and that he did not intend to diſ- 
turb the peace of the kingdom. His partizans every moment flocked to 
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his ſtandard : He was admitted into the city of York : and he was ſoct 


in ſuch a ſituation, as gave him hopes of ſucceeding in all his claims and evol fr 
pretenſions. The marquis of Montague commanded in the northern py. 1 
counties; but, from ſome myſterious reaſons, which, ag well as many o. therefo 
ther important tranſactions in that age, no hiſtorian has cleared up, he eng 


he me 
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totally neglected the beginnings of an inſurrection, which he ought to hatt 
eſteemed ſo formidabie. Warwic aſſembled an army at Leiceſter, with 
an intention of meeting and of giving battle to the enemy; but Edward, 
by taking another road, paſſed him unmoleſted, and preſented himſelf he. 
fore the gates of London. Had he here been refuſed admittance, he wa 
totally undone : But there were many reaſons, which inclined the citizens 
ro favour him. His numerous friends iſſuing from their ſanctuaries, were 
active in his cauſe ; many rich merchants, who had formerly lent hin 
money, ſaw no other chance for their payment but his reſtoration ; the 
city-dames, who had been liberal of their favours to him, and who fil 
retained an affection for this young and gallant prince, ſwayed their hul. 
bands and friends in his favour s; and, above all, the archbiſhop of York, 
* bj Warwic's brother, to whom the care of the city was commit. 

ted, had ſecretly, from unknown reaſons, entered into a corte. 
ſpondence with him ; and he facilitated Edward's admifhon into London, : tereſt 
The moſt likely cauſe which can be aſſigned for thoſe multiplied infidelities, 1 
even in the family of Nevil itſelf, is the ſpirit of faction, which, when it be. ns hb 
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comes inveterate, it is very difficult for any man entirely to ſhake off. The peace © 
perſons, who had long diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the York party, were un. general 
able to act with zeal and cordiality for the ſupport of the Lancaſtrians ;and on both 
they were inclined, by any proſpe& of favour or accommodation offered lifplay 


them by Edward, to return to their ancient connexions. However this may e 
be, Edward's entrance into London, made him maſter not only of tlut rich to the 4 
and powerful city, but alſo of the perſon of Henry, who, deſtined to be the that of 
perpetual ſport of fortune, thus fell again into the hands of his enemies ing it d 
file of 
chaced 
tice, en 
to ſhare 
gage 
had ff 
Caught 


Ir appears not that Warwic, during his ſhort adminiſtration, which 
had continued only fix months, had been guilty of any unpopular act, ot 
had anywiſe deſerved to loſe that general favour with which he had fo 
lately overwhelmed Edward. But this prince, who was formerly on the 
defenſive, was now the aggreſſor ; and having overcome the difficuitics 
which always attend the beginnings of an inf urrection, poſſeſſed many ad. 
vantages above his enemy: His partizans were actuated by that zeal and f 
courage which the notion of an attack inſpires; his opponents were iti ei the \ 
midated for a like reaſon ; every one who had been diſappointed in the Taz 


hopes which he had entertained from Warwic's elevation, either became i Vor. 
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cool friend, or an open enemy to that nobleman z and each walcontent, 
{om whatever cauſe, proved an acceſſion to Edward's army, The king, 
therefore, found himſelf in a condition to face the earl of Warwic ; who, 
being -reinforced by his ſon-in-law, the duke of Clarence, and his brother 
he marquis of Montague, took polt at Barnet, in the neighbourhood of 
London. The arrival of queen Margaret was every day expected, who 
would have drawn together all the genuine Lancaſtrians, and have brought 
a great acceſſion to Warwic's forces: But this very conſideration proved 
a motive to the carl rather to hurry on a deciſive action, than to ſhare the 
wttory with rivals and ancient enemies, who, he foreſaw, would, in caſe of 
ſucceſs, claim the chief merit in the enterprize l. But while his jealouſy 
was alſo directed towards that fide, he overlooked the dangerous infidelity 
of friends, who lay the neareſt to his boſom. His brother, Montague, 
who had lately temporized, ſeems now to have remained ſincerely attach- 
ed to the intereſts of his family: But his ſon-in-law, though bound to 
kim by every tie of honour and gratitude, though he ſhared the power of 
the regency, though he had been inveſted by Warwic in all the honours 
and patrimony of the houſe of York, reſolved to fulfil the ſecret engage- 
wents which he had formerly taken with his brother, and to ſupport the 
intereſts of his own family: He deſerted the king in the night-time, and 
carried over a body of 12,000 men along with him*, Warwic was now 
too far advanced to retreat; and as he reje: ed with diſdain all terms of 
peace offered him by Edward and Clarence, be was obliged to hazard a 
general engagement The battle was fought with obſtinacy 

on both ſides : The two armies, in imitation of their leaders ath Kreil 
diſplayed uncommon valour: And the victory remained long Battle of 
undecided between them. But an accident threw the balance 2 be an 
to the fide of the Vorkiſts. Edward's cogniſance was a ſun z Warwie. 
wat of Warwic a ſtar with rays ; and the miſtineſs of the morning render- 
nz it difficult to diſtinguiſh them, the earl of Oxford, who fought on the 
Je of the Lancaſtrians, was, by miſtake, attacked by his friends, and 
chaced off the field of battle l. Warwic, contrary to his more uſual prac- 
oe, engaged that day on foot, reſolving to ſhow his army that he meant 
'0 ſhare every fortune with them; and he was ſlain in the thickeſt of the 
gagement : His brother underwent the fame fate: And as Edward 
id iſſued orders not to give any quarter, a great and undiſlinguiſhed 


laughter was made in the purſuit a. There fell about 1500 on the ſide 
ef the victors. | 


Taz ſame day on which this deciſive battle was fought o, queen Mar- 
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garet and her ſon, now about eighteen years of age, and a young prince gf 
great hopes, landed at Weymouth, ſupported by a ſmall body of Frenc 
forces. When this princeſs received intelligence of her huſband's capti. 
vity, and of the defeat and death of the earl of Warwic, her courage, 
which had ſupported her under ſo many diſaſtrous events, here quite leh 
her; and ſhe immediately foreſaw all the diſmal conſequences of this cala. 
mity. At firſt ſhe took ſanctuary in the abbey of Beaulieu v; but being 
encouraged by the appearance of Tudor, earl of Penibroke, and Court. 
ney, earl of Devonſhire, of the lords Wenloc and St. John, with other 
men of rank, who exhorted her {till to hope for ſucceſs, ſhe reſumed her 
former ſpirit, and determined to defend to the utmoſt the rujns of her fil 
len fortunes. She advanced through the counties of Devon, Somerſet, 
and Gloceſter, encreaſing her army on each day's march; but was at lf 
overtaken by the rapid and expeditious Edward at Teukeſbury, on the 

1471. banks of the Severne. The Lancaſtrians were here totally de- 
11 feated : The earl of Devonſhire and lord Wenloc were killed 
bury. in the field: The duke of Somerſet, and about twenty other 
ath May. perſons of diſtinction, having taken ſhelter in a church, were 
ſurrounded, dragged out, and immediately beheaded : About 3o0o of 
their ſide fell in battle: And the army were entirely diſperſed. 


- Queen Margaret and her ſon were taken priſoners, and brought to the 
king, who aſked the prince, after an inſulting manner, how he dared to in- 
vade his dominions ? The young prince, more mindful of his high birth 
than. of his preſent fortune, replied, that he came thither to claim his jul 
inheritance. The ungenerous Edward, inſenſible to pity, ſtruck him on the 
| face with his gauntlet ; and the dukes of Clarence and Glo- 
— ceſter, lord Haſtings, and Sir Thomas Gray, taking the blow 
word. as a ſignal for farther violence, hurried the prince into the 
v5 ney next apartment, and there diſpatched him with their daggers", 
Margaret was thrown into the Tower: King Henry expired in that co. 
Death of finement a few days after the battle of Teukeſbury; but whe- 
Henry VI. ther he died a natural or violent death, is uncertain. It ü 
pretended, and was generally believed, that the duke of Gloceſter killed 
him with his own hands : But the univerſal odium which that prince has 
incurred, inclined perhaps the nation to aggravate his crimes without ay 
ſufficient authority. It is certain, however, that Henry's death was ſud- 
den; and though he laboured under an ill ſtate of health, this circun. 
ſtance, joined to the general manners of the age, gave a natural ground of 
ſuſpicion ; which was rather encreaſed than diminiſhed by the expoling of 


P Hall, fol. 119. Habjngton, p. 451. Grafton, p. 706. Polyd. Virg. p. 528. 
4 Hall, ſol. 221. Habington, p. 453- Holliogſhed, p. 688 Polyd. Virg. p. 53® * 
” Comines, Hall, ſol. 223, Greftcn, Pp. 703. 
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his body to public view. That precaution ſerved only to recal many ſi- 
ilar inſtances in the Engliſh hiſtory, and to ſuggeſt the compariſon. 

Aur, the hopes of the houſe of Lancaſter ſeemed now t6 be utterly ex- 
tiaguiſhed; Every legitimate prince of that family was dead: Almoſt e- 
very great leader of the party had periſhed iu battle, or on the ſcaffold : 
The earl of Pembroke, who was levying forces in Wales, diſbanded his ar- 
my when he received intelligence of the battle of Teukeſbury ; and he 
fed into Britanny, with his nephew, the young earl of Richmond. The 
baſtard of Falconberg, who had levied ſome forces, and had ad. 1471. 
vanced to London during Edward's abſence, was repulſed ; his st Oc. 
men deſerted him; be was taken priſoner, and immediately executed “. 
And peace being now fully reſtored to the nation, a parliament was ſum- 
moned, which ratified, as uſual, all the acts of the victor, and recognized 
his legal authority. 

Bur this prince, who had been ſo firm, and active, and intrepid during 
the courſe of adverſity, was {till unable to reſiſt the allurements of a proſ- 
perous fortune; and he wholly devoted himſelf, as before, to pleaſure and 
amuſement, after he became entirely maſter of his kingdom, and had no 
longer any enemy who could give him anxiety or alarm. He recovered, 
however, by this gay and inoffenſive courſe of life, and by his eaſy, familiar 
manners, that popularity, which, it is natural to imagine, he had loſt by the 
repeated cruelties exerciſed upon his enemies; and the example alfo of his 
jovial feſtivify ſerved to abate the former acrimony of faction among his 
ſubje&s, and to reſtore the ſocial diſpoſition which had been ſo long inter- 
rupted between the oppolite parties. All men ſeemed to be fully ſatis- 
fied with the preſent government; and the memory of paſt calamities ſer- 
red only to/impreſs the people more ftrongly with a ſenſe of their allegi- 
ance, and with the reſolution of never incurring any more the hazard of re- 
newing ſuch direful ſcenes. 


Bur while the king was thus indulging himſelf in pleaſure, he 1474- 
vas rouzed from his lethargy by a proſpect of foreign conqueſts, 
which, it is probable, his defire of popularity, more than the ſpirit of am- 
bition, had made him covet. Though he deemed himſelf little beholden 
to the duke of Burgundy for the reception which that prince had given 
him during his exile u, the political intereſts of their ſtates maintained {till 
a cloſe connection between them; and they agreed to unite their arms in [ 
making a powerful invaſion on France. A league was formed, in which | 
Edward ſtipulated to paſs the ſeas with an army exceeding 10,000 men, and 
to invade the French territories : Charles promiſed to join him with all his 
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forces: The king was to challenge the crown of France, and to obtain x 

Jeaſt the provinces of Normandy aud Guienne : The duke was to acquire 
Champaigne and ſome other territories, and to free all his dominions from 
the burthen of homage to the crownof France: And neither party was 
make peace without the conſent of the other v. They were the more «©. 
eouraged to hope for ſucceſs from this league, as the count of St. Pol, con. 
ſtable of France, who was maſter of St. Quintin, and other towns 0. 
the Somme, had ſecretly promiſed to join them; and there were alſo hope 
of engaging the duke of Britanny to enter into the confederacy. 


Tur proſpect of a French war was always a ſure means of making the 
parliament open their purſes, as far as the habits of that age would permit. 
They voted the king a tenth of rents, or two ſhillings in the pound; which 
muſt have been very inaccurately levied, fince it produced only 31,46: 
pounds; and they added to this ſupply a whole fifteenth, and three qua. 
ters of another *: But as the king deemed theſe ſums ſtill unequal to the 
undertaking, he attempted to levy money by way of benevolence ; a kind of 
exaction, which, except during the reigns of Henry III. and Richard II., 
had not been much practiſed in former times, and which, though the cor- 
ſent of the parties was pretended to be gained, could not be deemed en- 
tirely voluntary 7. The clauſes, annexed to the parliamentary grant, ſhow 
ſufficiently the ſpirit of the nation in this reſpect. The money levied by 
the fifteenth was not to be put into the king's hands, but to be kept in 

religious houſes ; and if the expedition into France ſhould not take place, 
it was immediately to be refunded to the people. After theſe grants, the 
parliament was diſſolved, which had ſitten near two years and a half, and 


had undergone ſeveral prorogations; a practice not very uſual at that time 


in England. 


1075. Tu king paſſed over to Calais with an army of 1500 men 


lavaſion of at arms, and 15,000 archers; attended by all the chief nobi- 


— lity of England, who prognoſticating future ſucceſſes ſrom the 
paſt, were eager to appear on this great theatre of honour *, But all their 
ſanguine hopes were damped, when they found, on entering the French ter- 
ritories, that neither did the conſtable open his gates to them, nor the duke 
of Burgundy bring them the ſmalleſt aſſiſlance. That prince, tranſported 
by his ardent temper, had carried all his armies to a great diſtance, and had 


employed them in wars on the frontiers of Germany, and againſt the duke 


of Lorrain : And though he came in perſon to Edward, and endeavoured 
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to apologize for this breach of treaty, there was no proſpe& that they 
would be able this campaign to make a conjunction with the Engliſh. This 
circumſtance gave great diſguſt to the king, and inclined him to hearken 
to thoſe advances, which Lewis continually made him for an accommoda- 


ton. 

Tar monarch, more ſwayed by political views than by the point of 
honour, deemed no ſubmiſſions too mean, which might free him from ene- 
mies, who had proved ſo formidable to his predeceſſors, and who, united 
o ſo many other enemies, might ſtill ſhake the well-eſtabliſhed government 
of France. It appears from Comines, that diſcipline was, at this time, 
very imperfe& among the Engliſh ; and that their civil wars, though long 
continued, yet, being always decided by haſty battles, had ſtill left them 
ignorant of the improvements, which the military art was beginning to re- 
ceive upon the continent“. But as Lewis was ſenfible, that the warlike 
genius of the people would ſoon render them excellent ſoldiers, he was far 
from deſpiſing them for their preſent want of experience; and he employ- 
ed all his art to detach them from the alliance of Burgundy. When Ed- 
ward ſent him a herald to claim the crown of France, and to carry him a 
defiance in caſe of refuſal, ſo far from anſwering to this bravado in like 
laughty terms, he replied with great temper, and even made the herald a 
conliderable preſent o: He took afterwards an opportunity of ſending a 
herald to the Engliſh camp; and having given him directions to apply to 
the lords Stanley and Howard, who, he heard, were friends to 1478. 
peace, he defired the good offices of theſe noblemen in pro- 29th Aug. 
moting an accommodation with their maſter . As Edward was now fal · 
len into like diſpoſitions, a truce was ſoon concluded on terms more advan- 
tageous than honourable to Lewis, He ſtipulated to pay Edward imme- 
diately 75,000 crowns, on condition that he ſhould withdraw his army 
from France, and promiſed to pay him 50,000 crowns, a year during their 
joint lives : It was added, that the dauphin, when of age, 
hould marry Edward's eldeſt daughter d. In order to ratify — 
this treaty, the two monarchs agreed to have a perſonal inter- 

"ew ; and, for that purpoſe, ſuitable preparations were made at Pecquigni, 
near Amiens. A cloſe rail was drawn acroſs a bridge in that place, with 
no larger intervals than would allow the arm to paſs ; a precaution againſt 
a fimilar accident to that which befel the duke of Burgundy in his confer- 
ence with the dauphin at Montereau. Edward and Lewis came to the 
oppoſite ſides ; conferred privately together; and having confirmed their 
iriendſhip, and interchanged many mutual civilities, they ſoon after part- 
ed ©, 
83 
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Lrwis was anxious not only to gain the king's friendſhip, but alſo that 
of the nation, and of all the conſiderable perſons in the Engliſh court, 
He beſtowed penſions, to the amount of 16,000 crowns a year, on ſeveral 
of the king's favourites; on lord Haſtings, two thouſand crowns ; on lord 
Howard and others in proportion; and theſe great miniſters were not a 
ſhamed thus to receive wages from a foreign prince f. As the two armies, 
after the concluſion of the truce, remained ſome time in the neighbourhood 
of each other, the Engliſh were not only admitted freely into Amiens, where 
Lewis reſided, but had alſo their charges defrayed, and had wine and vie. 
tuals furniſhed them in every inn, without any payments being demanded, 
They flocked thither in ſuch multitudes, that once above nine thouſand 
of them were in the town, and they might. have made themſelves muitery of 
the king's perſon; but Lewis concluding, from their jovial and diſſolute 
manner of living, that they had no bad intentions, was careful not to betray 
the leaſt ſign of fear or jealouſy. And when Edward, informed of this dil. 
order, deſired him to ſhut the gates againft him, he replied, that he would 
never agree to exclude the Engliſh from the place where he reſided; but 
that Edward, if he pleaſed, might recal them, and place his own officers at 
the gates of Amiens to prevent their returning *. 


Lrwis's deſire of confirming a mutual amity with England engaged 
him even to make imprudent advances, which it coft him afterwards ſome 
pains to evade. In the conference at Pecquigni, he had ſaid to Edward, 
that he wiſhed to have a viſit from him at Paris; that be would there en- 
deavour to amuſe him with the ladies: and that, in caſe any offences were 
then committed, he would aſſign him the cardinal of Bourbon for confeſlor, 
who, from fellow-feeling, would not be over and above ſevere in the pen- 
ances which he would enjoin. This hint made deeper impreſſion than 
Lewis intended. Lord Howard who accompanied him back to Amiens, 
told him, in confdence, that, if he were ſo diſpoſed, it would not be im- 
poſſible to perſuade Edward to take a journey with him to Paris, where 
they might make merry together. Lewis pretended at firſt not to hear 
the offer; but, on Howard's repeating it, he expreſſed his concern that 
his wars with the duke of Burgundy would not permit him to attend his 
royal gueſt, and, do him the honours he intended.“ Edward, ſaid he, 
privately to Comines, © is a very handſome and a very amorous prince: 
« Some lady at Paris may like him as well as he ſhall do her; and may 
« invite him to return in another manner, It is better that the ſca be 
« between us l.“ | 


Tuis treaty did very little honour to either of theſe monarchs : It dif- 
covered the imprudence of Edward, who had taken his meaſures ſo ill with 


his allies as to be obliged, after ſuch an expenſive armament, to return 
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without making any acquiſitions adequate to them: It ſhowed the want 
of dignity in Lewis, who rather than run the hazard of a battle, agreed to 
ſubje& his kingdom to a tribute, and thus acknowledge the ſuperiority of 
a neighbouring prince, poſſeſſed of leſs power and territory than himſelf. 
But, as Lewis made intereſt the ſole teſt of honour, he thought that all 
the advantages of the treaty were on his fide, and that he had over-reached 
Edward, by ſending him out of France on ſuch eaſy terms. For this rea- 
{on he was very ſolicitous to conceal his triumph; and he ſtrictly enjoined 
his courtiers never to ſhew the Engliſh the leaſt fign of mockery or derifion. 
But he did not himſelf very carefully obſerve ſo prudent a rule : He could 
not forbear, one day, in the joy of his heart, throwing out ſome raillery 
on the eaſy ſimplicity of Edward and his council; when he perceived that 
he was overheard by a Gaſcon who had ſettled in England. He was im- 
mediately ſenſible of his indiſcretion ; ſent a meſſage to the gentleman ; 
and offered him ſuch advantages in his own country, as engaged him to 
remain in France. I is but juſt, ſaid he, that I pay the penalty of my talla- 
tiveneſs l. 

Tus moſt honourable part of Lewis's treaty with Edward. was the ſti- 
pulation for the liberty of queen Margaret, who, though after the death 
of her huſband and ſon ſhe could no longer be formidable to government, 
was ſtill detained in cuſtody by Edward. Lewis paid fifty thouſand crowns 
for her ranſom ; and that princeſs, who had been ſo active on the ſtage of 
the world, and who had experienced ſuch a variety of fortune, paſſed the 
remainder of her days in tranquillity and privacy, till the year 1482, when 
he died: An admirable princeſs, but more illuſtrious by her undaunted 


ſpirit in adverſity, than by her moderation in proſperity. She ſeems nei- 


ther to have enjoyed the virtues, nor been ſubje& to the weakneſſes, of 
her ſex ; and was as much tainted with the ferocity, as endowed with the 
courage, of that barbarous age in which ſhe lived. 


Txovcn Edward had ſo little reaſon to be ſatisfied with the conduct of 
the duke of Burgundy, he reſerved to that prince a power of acceding to 
the treaty of Pecquigni: But Charles, when the offer was made him, 
haughtily replied, that he was able to ſupport himſelf without the affift- 
ance of England, and that he would make no peace with Lewis till three 
months after Edward's return into his own country. 'This prince poſſeſſed 
all the ambition and courage of a conqueror ; but being defective in po- 
licy and prudence, qualities no leſs eſſential, he was unfortunate in all his 
enterprizes, and periſhed at laſt in battle againſt the Swiſs * ; à people 
whom he deſpiſed, and who, though brave and free, had hitherto been in a 
manner overlooked in the general ſyſtem of Europe. This event, which 
happened in the year 1477, produced a great alteration in the views of all 
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the princes, and was attended with conſequences which were felt for mary 
generations. Charles left only one daughter Mary, by his firit wife ; and 
this princeſs, being heir ot his opulent and extenſive dominions, was court. 
ed by all the potentates of Chriſtendom, who contended for the poſſeſſion 
of ſo rich a prize. Lewis, the head of her family, might by a proper appli. 
cation, have obtained this match for the dauphin, and have thereby united to 
the crown of France all the provinces of the Low Countries, together with 
Burgundy, Artois, and Picardy; which would, at once, have rendered hi 
kingdom an overmatch for all its neighbours. But a man wholly intereſted, 
is as rare as one entirely endowed, with the oppoſite quality; and Levi, 
though impregnable to all the ſentiments of generoſity and friendſhip, was, 
on this occaſion, carried from the road of true policy by the paſſions of ani. 
moſity and revenge. He had imbibed fo deep a hatred to the houſe of 
Burgundy, that he rather choſe to ſubdue the princeſs by arms, than unite 
ber to his family by marriage: He conquered the dutchy of Burgundy 
and that part of Picardy, which had been ceded to Philip the Good by the 
treaty of Arras: But he thereby forced the ſtates of the Netherlands to 
beſtow their ſovereign in marriage on Maximilian of Auſtria, ſon of the 
emperor Frederic, from whom they looked for protection in their preſent 


diſtreſſes: And by theſe means France ot the opportunity which ſhe 


never could recal, of making that important acquiſition of power and ter- 
ritory. 
DvrinG this intereſting criſis, Edward was no leſs defective in po- 
licy, and was no leſs actuated by private paſſions, unworthy of a ſovereign 
anda ſtateſman. Jealouſy of his brother, Clarence, had cauſed bim te 
neglect the advances which were made of marrying that prince, now a vi- 
dower, to the hcireſs of Burgundy ' ; and he ſent her propoſals of eſpou- 
ſing Anthony earl of Rivers, brother to his queen, who ſtill retained an 
entire aſcendant over him. But the match was rejected with diſdain ®; 
and Edward, reſenting this treatment of his brother-in-law, permitted 
France to proceed, without interruption, in her conqueſts over his defence- 
leſs ally. Any pretence ſufficed him for abandoning himſelf entirely to 
indolence and pleaſure, which were now become his ruling paſſions. The 
only obje& which divided his attention, was the improving of - the pub- 
lie revenue, which had been dilapidated by the neceſſities or negligence 
of his predeceſſors z and ſome of his expedients for that purpoſe, though 
unknown to us, were deemed, during the time, oppreſſive to the people“. 
The detail of private wrongs naturally eſcapes the notice of hiſtory; 
but an act of tyranny, of which Edward was guilty in his own family, 
has been taken notice of by all writers, and has met with general and de- 
ſerved cenſure, 
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Tyr duke of Clarence, by all his ſervices in deſerting War- 

wic, had never been able to regain the king's friendſhip, which 1224 
he had forfeited by his former confederacy with that noble- ex-cution of 
man, He was ſtill regarded, at court, as a man of a dange- 288 9 
tous and a fickle character; and the imprudent openneſs and vi- : 
olence of his temper, though it rendered him much leſs dangerous, ten- 
ded extremely to multiply his enemies, and to incenſe them againſt him. 
Among others, he had had the misfortune to give diſpleaſure to the queen 
herſelf, as well as to his brother the duke of Gloceſter, a prince of the 
deepeſt policy, of the moſt unrelenting ambition, and the leaſt ſcrupulous 
in the means which he employed for the attainment of his ends. A com- 
bination between theſe potent adverſaries being ſecretly formed againſt 
Clarence, it was determined to begin by attacking his friends; in hopes, 
that if be patiently endured this injury, his puſillanimity would diſhonour 
him in the eyes of the public; if he made reſiſtance, and expreſied reſent- 
ment, his paſſion would betray him into meaſures which might give them 
adtantages againſt him. The king hunting one day in che park, of 
Thomas Burdet of Arrow, in Warwickſhire, had killed a white buck, 
which was a great favourite of the owner; and Burdet vexed at the loſs, 
broke into a paſſion, and wiſhed the horns of the deer in the belly of the 
perſon who had adviſed the king to commit that inſult upon him. 
This natural expreſſion of reſentment, which would have been overlook- 
ed or forgotten, had it fallen from any other perſon, was rendered cri- 
minal and capital in that gentleman, by the friendſhip in which he had the 
misfortune to live with the duke of Clarence: He was tried for his life; 
the judges and jury were found ſervile enough to condemn him; and he 
was publickly beheaded at Tyburn for this pretended offence “. About 
the ſame time, one John Stacey, an ecclefialtic, much connected with 
the duke, as well as Burdet, was expoſed to a like iniquitous and barba- 
rous proſecution, This clergyman, being more learned in mathematics 
aud aſtronomy than was uſual in that age, lay under the imputation of 
necromancy with the ignorant vulgar; and the court laid hold of this 
popular rumour to effect his deſtruction. He was brought to his trial 
for that imaginary crime ; many of the greateſt peers eountenanced the 
proſecution by their preſence ; he was condemned, put to the torture, and 
executed P, | 


Tus duke of Clarence was alarmed when he found theſe acts of ty- 
amy exerciſed on all around him; He reflected on the fate of the good 
duke of Gloceſter in the laſt reign, who, after freeing the moſt infamous 
pretences employed for the deſtruction of his neareſt connexions, at laſt 
Fel himſelf a victim to the vengeance of his enemies. But Clarence, in- 


*Habiogton, p. 475. Hollingſhed, p. 703, Sir Themas More in Kennet, p 498. 
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ſtead of ſecuring his own life againſt the preſent danger by filence and 
reſerve, was open and loud in juſtifying the innocence of his friends, and 
in exclaiming againſt the iniquity of their proſecutors. The king, high. 
ly offended with his freedom, or uſing that pretence againſt him, commit. 

563 ted him to the tower 4, ſummoned a parliament, and tried hin 
16th Jan. for bis life before the houſe of peers, the ſupreme tribunal of 

the nation, 

Tus duke was accuſed of arraigning public juſtice, by maintaining the 
innocence of men who had been condemned in courts of judicature ; and 
of inveighing againſt the miquity of the king, who had given orders for 
their proſecution”. Many raſh expreſſions were imputed to him, and 
ſome too reflecting on Edward's legitimacy ; but he was not accuſed of 
any overt act of treaſon; and even the truth of theſe ſpeeches may be 
doubted of, fince the liberty of judgement was taken from the court, by 
the king's appearing perſonally as his brather's accufer*, and pleading 
the caufe againſt him. But a ſentence of condemnation, even when this 
extraordinary errcumſtance had not place, was a neceſſary conſequence, 
in thoſe times, of any proſecution by the court or the prevailing party; 
and the duke of Clarence was pronounced guilty by the peers. The 
houſe of commons were no leſs ſlaviſi and unjuſt : They both petitioned 
for the execution of the duke, and afterwards paſſed a bill of attainder 
againſt him. The meaſures of the parliament, during that age, furniſh 
us with examples of a ſtrange contraſt of freedom and fervility : They 
ſeruple to grant, and ſometimes refuſe, to the king the ſmalleſt ſupplies, 
the moſt neceſfary for the ſupport of government, even the moſt neceſſary 
for the maintenance of wars, for which the nation, as well as the parli 
ament itſelf expreſſed great fondneſs: But they never ſcruple to concur 
in the moſt flagrant act of injuſtice or tyranny, which falls on any indivi- 
dual, however diſtinguiſhed by birth or merit. Theſe maxims, fo un. 
generous, ſo oppoſite to all principles of good government, fo contrary 
to the practice of preſent parliaments, are very remarkable in all the 
tranſactions of the Engliſh hiſtory, for more than a centu- 
ry after the period in which we are now engaged, 


Tur only favour which the king granted his brother, after his condem- 
nation, was to leave him the choice of his death; and he was privately 
drowned in a butt of malmeſey in the Tower : A whimſical choice, which 
implies that he had an extraordinary paſſion fer that liquor. The duke 
left two children by the elder daughter of the earl of Warwic ; a fon, cre- 
ated an earl by his grandfather's title, and a daughter, afterwards countels 
of Saliſbury. Both this prince and princeſs were alſo unfortunate in ther 


218th Feb. 


4 Hiſt, Croyl. cont. p. 562. . Stowe, p. 430. 5s Hiſt, Croyl. cont. f. 56% 
Stowe, p. 430. t Hiſt, Croyl. cont, p. 497. 
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-nd, and died a violent death; a fate, which for many years, attended almoſt 
ll the deſcendants of the royal blood in England. There prevails a re- 
port, that a chief ſource of the violent profecution of the duke of Clarence, 
whoſe name was George, was a current propheey, that the king's ſon 
ould be murdered by one, the initial letter of whoſe name was G. It 
is not impoſſible but, in thoſe ignorant times, ſuch a lilly reaſon might have 
ſome influence: But it is more probable that the whole ſtory is the inven- 
tion of a fubſequent period, and founded on the murder of theſe children 
y the duke of Gloceſter. Comines remarks that, at that time, the Eng- 
liſh never were without ſome ſuperſtitious prophecy or other, by which 
they accounted for every event, 

A. the glories of Edward's reign terminated with the civil wars; 
where his laurels too were extremely ſullied with blood, violence, and cruel- 
ty. His ſpirit ſeems afterwards to have been ſunk in indolence and plea- 
ſure, or his meaſures were fruſtrated by ynprudence and the want of fore- 
ſight, There was no object on which he was more intent than to have all 
ls daughters ſettled by ſplendid marriages, though molt of theſe princeſſes 
were yet in their infancy, and though the completion of his views, it was 
obvious, muſt depend on numberleſs aceidents, which were impoſſible to be 
foreſeen or prevented, His eldeſt daughter, Elizabeth, was contracted to 
the dauphin; his ſecond, Cicely, to the eldeft fon of James III. king of 
Scotland; his third, Anne, to Philip, only fon of Maximilian and the 
ducheſs of Burgundy ; his fourth, Catharine, to John, ſon» and heir to 
Ferdinand, king of Arragon, and - Hebella, queen of Caſtile ®. None of 
theſe projected marriages took place; aud the king himfelf faw, in his 
life-time, the rupture of the firſt, that with the dauphin, for which be had 
always diſcovered a peculiar fondnefs. Lewis, who paid no regard to trea- 
yes or engagements, found his advantage in contracting the dauphin to the 
princeſs Margaret, daughter of Maximilian ; and the king, notwithſtanding 
lus indolence prepared to revenge the indignity, The French mo- 
nach, eminent for prudenee, as well as perfidy, endeavoured to 
guard againſt the blow; and, by à proper diſtribution of preſents in the 
court of Scotland, he incited James to make war upon England. This 
prince, who lived on bad terms with his own nobility, and whofe force was 
ry unequal to the enterprize, lewed an army; bot when he was ready to 
ater Eugland, the barons, conſpiring againſt his favourites, put them to 
death without trial; and the army preſently diſbanded. The dake of Glo- 
celter, attended by the duke of Albany, James's brother, who had been 
vantſhed his country, entered Scotland at the head of an army, took Ber. 
wick, and obliged the Scots to accept of a peace, by which they reſigned 
that fortreſs to Edward. This facceſy emboldened the king to think more 


1482. 


Hall, fol. 239. Hollingſhed, p. 503. Grafton, p. 741. Polyd. Virg. p. 537. Sir 
Rymer, vol. zi, p. 110. 


More iu Kennet, p. 497. 


0 ſcriouſly of a French war ; but while he was making Prepara- 
th April. tions for that enterprize, he was ſeized with a diſtemper, of 
. which he expired in the forty-ſecond year of his age, and the 

Liang iv twenty third of his reign : A prince more ſplendid and ſhowy, 


than either prudent or virtuous ; brave, though cruel ; addic. 
ted to pleaſure, though capable of activity in great emergencies ; and leſi 
fitted to prevent ills by wiſe precautions, than to remedy them, after they 
took place, by his vigour and enterprize. Beſides five daughters, this 
king left two ſons; Edward, prince of Wales, his ſucceſſor, then in hi 
thirteenth year, and Richard, duke of York, in his ninth, 


CHAP. XXIII. 


EDWARD v. axv RICHARD III. 


\ 


Edward V State of the court. The earl of Rivers arrefled—= 
Duke of Glocefler protedor —— Execution of Lord Haſtings — The pro- 
tefor aims at the crown — Aſſumes the crown—— Murder of Edward V. 

and of the duke of York Richard [1I.——Duke of Buckingham diſ- 
contented The earl of Richmond —— Buckingham executed [nvaſion 
by the earl of Richmond Battle of Boſworth —— Death and charater 
of Richard III. 


EDWARD V. 


7 %% 2 the later years of Edward IV. the nation hav 
— * ing, in a great meaſure, forgotten the bloody feuds be- 


teen the two roſes, and peaceably acquieſcing in the eſtabliſh- 
ed government, was agitated only by ſome court-intrigues, which, being 
reſtrained by the authority of the king, ſeemed no wiſe to, endanger the 
public tranquillity. Theſe intrigues aroſe from the perpetual rivalſhip be · 
tween two parties ; one conſiſting of the queen and her relations, particu- 
larly the earl of Rivers her brother, and the marquis of Dorſet, her ſon ; 
the other compoſed of the ancient nobility, who envied the ſudden growth 
and unlimited credit of that aſpiring family x. At the head of this latter 
party was the duke of Buckingham, a man of very noble birth, of ample 
poſſeſſions, of great alliances, of ſhining parts; who, though he had mats 


* Sir Thomas More, p. 481. 
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ried the queen's ſiſter, was too haughty to act in ſubſerviency to her in- 
Ainations, and aimed rather at maintaining an independent influence and 
authority. Lord Haſtings the chamberlain, was another leader of the 
lame party ; and as this nobleman had, by his bravery and activity, as well 
az by his approved fidelity, acquired the confidence and favour of his maſter, 
he had been able, though with ſome difficulry, to ſupport himſelf againft 
the credit of the queen. The lords Howard and Stanley maintained a con- 
1exion with theſe two noblemen, and brought a conſiderable acceſſion of 
influence and reputation to their party. All the other barons, who bad no 
particular dependance on the queen, adhered to the fame intereſt ; and the 
people in general, from their natural envy againſt the prevailing power, 
bore great favour to the cauſe of theſe noblemen. 


Bur Edward knew that, though he himſelf had been able to overawe 
thoſe rival factions, many diſorders might ariſe from their conteſts during 
the minority of his ſon 3 and he therefore took care, in his laſt illneſs, to 
ſummon together ſeveral of the leaders on both fides, and by compoſing 
their ancient quarrels, to provide, as far as poſſible, for the future tranquil- 

/ lity of the government. After expreſſing his intentions that his brother, 
the duke of Gloceſter, then abſent in the north, ſhould be entruſted with 
the regency, he recommeuded to them peace and unanimity during the 
tender years of his ſon ; repreſented to them the daugers which mult at- 
tend the continuance of their animolities ; and engaged them to embrace 
each other with all the appearance of the moſt cordial reconciliation. But 
this temporary or feigned agreement laſted no longer than the king's life : 
He had no ſooner expired, than the jealouſies of the parties broke out afreſh : 
And each of them applied, by ſeparate meſſages, to the duke of Gloceſter, 
and endeavoured to acquire his favour and friendſhip, 


Tais prince, during his brother's reign had endeavoured to live on good 
terms with both. parties; and his high birth, his extenſive abilities, and 
his great ſervices, had enabled him to ſupport himſelf without falling into a 
dependance on either. But the new ſituation of affairs, when the ſupreme 
power was devolved upon him, immediately changed his meaſures ; and he 
ſceretly determined to preſerve no longer that neutrality which he had hi- 
therto maintained. His exorbitant ambition, unreſtrained by any principle 
either of juſtice or humanity, made him carry his views to the poſſeſſion of 
the crown itſelf ; and as this obje& could not be attained without the ruin 
of the queen and her family, he fell without heſitation, into concert with 
the oppoſite party. But being ſenſible, that the moſt profound diſſimula- 
tion was requiſite for effecting his criminal purpoſes, he redoubled his pro- 
ſeſſons of zeal and attachment to that princeſs ; and he gained ſuch cre- 
Gt with her, as to influence her conduct in a point, which, as it was of 


the utmoſt importance, was violently diſputed between the oppoſite fac 
tions. | 
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Tus young king, at the time of his father's death, reſided in the af, 

of Ludlow, on the borders of Wales; whither he had been ſent, that the 

inſluence of bis preſence might overawe the Welſh, and reftore the tranquil. 

lity of that country, which had been diſturbed by ſome late commotion, 
His perſon was committed to the care of his uncle, the earl of Rivers, the 
moſt accompliſhednobleman in England, who, having united an uncommoy 

taſte for literature / to great abilities in buſineſs, and valour in the field, wi, 
entitled, by his talents, {till more than by nearaeſs of blood, to dired 

the education of the young monarch. The queen, anxious to preſerve that 
aſcendant over her ſon, which ſhe had long maintained over her huſban!, 

wrote to the earl of Rivers, that he ſhould levy a body of forces, in order t. 

eſcort the king to London, to protect him during his coronation, and to 

keep him from falling into the hands of their enemies. The oppoſite fac. 
tion, ſenſible that Edward was now of an age when great advantages could 
be made of his name and countenance, and was approaching to the age when 
he would be legally intitled to exert in perſon his authority, foreſaw, that 
the tendency of this meaſure was to perpetuate their ſubjection under their 
rivals; and they vehemently oppoſed a reſolution, which they repreſented 
as the {ſignal for renewing a civil war in the kingdom. Lord Haſtings 
threatened to depart inſtantly to his government of Calais“: The other 
nobles feemed reſolute to oppoſe force by force: And as the duke of Glo. 
oeſter, on pretence of pacifying the quarrel, had declared againf all appear. 
ance of an armed power, which might be dangerous, and was nowiſe necel- 
ſary, the queen, truſting to the ſincerity of his friendſhip, and overawed by 


to bring up no greater retinue than ſhould be neceſſary to ſupport the 
Rate and dignity of the young ſovereign “. 


The duke of Gloceſter, mean while, ſet out from York, attended by a 
numerous train of the northern gentry. When he reached Northampton, 
he was joined by the duke of Buckingham, who was alſo attended by 
ſplendid retinue ; and as he heard that the king was hourly expected on 
that road, he reſolved to await his arrival, under colour of conducting him 
thence in perſon to London. The earls of Rivers, apprehenſive that the place 
would be too narrow to contain ſo many, attendants, ſent his pupil forward 
by another road to Stony-Stratford; and came himſelf to Northampton, in or. 
der to apologize for this meaſure, and to pay his reſpe&s to the duke of Glo- 


This nobleman firſt introduced the noble art of printing into England. Caxton was 
recommended by him to the patrunage of Edward IV. See Catalogue of Royal aud. 
Nable Authors. 


4 Hiſt. Croyl. cont. p. 564, 565. 2 Sir T. More, p- 483. 
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cefter. He was received with the greateſt appearance of cordiality : He 
paſſed the evening in an amicable manner with Gloceſter and Bucking- 
ham : He proceeded on the road with them next day to join the king : 
But as he was entering Stony-Stratford, he was arreſted by 1483, 
orders from the duke of Glocefter o: Sir Richard Gray, one er wy 
of the queen's ſons, was at the ſame time put under a guard, reſted. 
together with Bir Thomas Vaughan, who poſſeſſed a conſide- 1ſt May. 
rable office in the king's houſehold ; and all the priſoners were inſtantly 
conducted to Pomfret. Glocefter approached the young prince with the 
greateſt demonſtrations of reſpe& ; and endeavoured to ſatisfy him with re- 
gard to the violence committed on his uncle and brother: But Edward, 
much attached to theſe near relations, by whom he had been tenderly e- 
ducated, was not ſuch a maſter of diſſimulation as to conceal his diſplea- 
lore ©, 

Tus people, however, were extremely rejoiced at this revolu- |, May. 
tion ; and the duke was received in London with the loudeſt 
acclamations: But the queen no ſooner received intelligence of her bro- 
ther's impriſonment, than ſhe foreſaw, that Gloceſter's violence would not 
op there, and that her own ruin, if not that of all her children, was finally 
determined. She therefore fled into the ſanctuary of Weſtminſter, atten- 
ded by the marquis of Dorſet ; and ſhe carried thither the five princeſles, 
together with the duke of York 4. She truſted, that the eccleſiaſtical 
privileges, which had formerly, during the total ruin of her huſband and 
family, given her protection againſt the fury of the Lancaſtrian faction, 
would not now be violated by her brother-in-law, while ber ſon as on the 
throne ; and ſhe reſolved to await there the return of better fortune. But 
Gloceſter, anxious to have the duke of York in his power, propoſed to take 
him by force from the ſanctuary; and he repreſented to the privy-council, 
both the indignity put upon the government by the queen's ill-grounded 
appreheuſions, and the neceſſity of the young prince's appearance at the en- 
ſuing coronation of his brother. It was farther urged, that eccleſiaſtical 
privileges were originally intended only to give protection to unhappy 
men, perſecuted for their debts or crimes ; and were entircly uſeleſs to a 
perſon, who, by reaſon of his tender age, could lie under the burden of nei- 
ther, and who, for the ſame reaſon, was utterly incapable of claiming ſe- 
cutity from any ſanctuary. But the two archbiſhops, cardinal Bourchier, 
the primate, and Retherham archbiſhop of York, proteſting againſt the 
lacrilege of this meaſure ; it was agreed, that they ſhould firſt endeavour 
to bring the queen to compliance by perſuaſion, before any violence ſhould 
be employed againſt her, Theſe prelates were perſons of known integrity 


v Hiſt, Croyl. cont, p. 564, 565, © Sig T. More, p. 484 


* Hiſt. Croyl. cont. p- 565. 
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and honour ; and being themſelves entirely perſuaded of the duke' good 
intentions, they employed every argument, accompanied with earneſt g. 
treaties, exhortations, and aſſurances, to bring her over to the ſame op. 
mon. She long continued obſtinate, and inſiſted, that the duke of York, 
by living in the ſanctuary, was not only ſecure himſelf, but gave ſceurity iu 
the king, whoſe life no one would dare to attempt, while his ſucceſſor and 
avenger remained in ſafety. But finding, that none ſupported her in the 
ſentiments, and that force, in caſe of refuſal, was threatened by the cour: 
eil, ſhe at laſt complied, and produced her ſon to the two prelates. Sly 
was here on a ſudden {truck with a kind of preſage of his future fate : She 
tenderly embraced him; ſhe bedewed him with her tears; and bidding 
him an eternal adieu, delivered him, with many expreſſions of regre an! 
reluctance, into their cuſtody ©, 


Taz duke of Gloceſter, being the neareſt male of the roy 


1433. ö 0 1 
Duke 3 family capable of exercifing the government, ſeemed intitled, by 
Gloceſter the cuſtoms of the realm, to the office of protector; and the 
protector, 


council, not waiting for the conſent of parliament, made nd 
ſcruple of inveſting him with that high dignity f. The general prejudice, 
entertained by the nobility againſt the queen and her kindred, occaſioned 
this precipitation and irregularity z and no one foreſaw any danger to the 
ſucceſſion, much leſs to the lives of the young pringes, from a meaſure {, 
obvious and ſo natural. Befides that the duke had hitherto been able to 
cover, by the moſt profound diſſimulation, his fierce and ſavage nature; 
the numerous iſſue of Edward, together with the two children of Clarence, 
ſecmed to be an eternal obſtacle to his ambition; and it appeared equally 
impracticable for him to deſtroy ſo many perſons poſſeſſed of a 
preferable title, and imprudent to exclude them. But a man, who had a. 
bandoned all principles of honour and humanity, was ſoon carried by bis 
predominant paſſion beyond the reach of fear or precaution ; and Gloct- 
ter, having ſo far ſucceeded in his views, no longer heſitated in removing 
the other obſtructions whith lay between him and the throne, The deati 
of the carl of Rivers, and of the other priſoners detained in Pomfret, wa 
firſt determined; and he eafily obtained the conſent of the duke of Buck- 
ingham, as well as of lord Haſtings, to this violent and ſanguinary mes. 
ſure. However eaſy it was, in thoſe times, to procure a ſentence again 
the moſt innocent perſon, it appeared ſtill more eaſy to diſpatch an cle. 
my, without any trial or form of proceſs ; and orders were accordingly il 
ſued to Sir Richard Ratcliffe, a proper inſtrument in the hands of this ty- 
rant, to cut off the heads of the priſoners. The protector then aſſailed the 
fidelity of Buckingham by all the arguments capable of ſwaying a vicious 
mind, which knew no motive of action but intereſt and ambition. He td 


* Sir T. More, p. 491. f Hiſt, Croyl. cont. p, 556. 
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preſented, that the execution of perſons ſo nearly related to the king, whom, 
un prince ſo openly profeſſed to love, and whoſe fate he ſo much reſented, 
would never paſs unpuniſhed ; and all the actors in that ſcene were bound 
;n prudence to prevent the effects of his future vengeance: That it would he 
ia polũble to keep the queen for ever at a diſtance from her ſon, and equal 
ly impoſſible to prevent her from inſtilling into his tender mind the 
thoughts of retaliating, by like executions, the ſanguinary inſults commit- 
dad on her family: That the only method of obviating theſe miſchiefs was 
to put the ſceptre in the hands of a man, of whoſe friendſhip the duke 
might be aſſured, and whoſe years and experience taught him to pay reſ- 
pet to merit and to the rights of ancient nobility : And that the ſame ne- 
ceſſity, which had carried them ſo far in reſiſting the uſurpation of theſe 
intruders, mult juſtify them in attemptiug farther innovations, and in ma- 
king, by national confent, a new ſettlement of the ſucceſſion, To theſe 
reaſons, he added the offers of great private advantages to the duke of 
Buckingham ; and he ealily obtained from him a promiſe of ſupporting 
him in all his enterprizes. 

Tz duke of Gloceſter, knowing the i:nportance of gaining lord Haf- 
tings, founded at a diſtance his ſentiments, by means of Cateſby, a lawyer, 
vho lived in great intimacy with that nobleman ; but found him impreg- 
nable in his allegiance and fidelity to the children of Edward, who had e- 
ver honoured him with his friendſhip *. He ſaw, therefore, that there 
were no longer any meaſures to be kept with him; and he determined to 
tuin atterly the man, whom he deſpaired of engaging to concur in his uſur- 
pation. On the very day when Rivers, Gray, and Vaughan 1483. 
vere executed, or rather murdered, at Pomfret, by the advice 13th June. 
of Haſtings, the protector ſummoned a council in the Tower; whither that 
whleman, ſuſpecting no deſign againſt him, repaired without heſitation, 


he duke of Gloceſter was capable of committing the moſt bloody and 


treacherous murders with the utmoſt coolneſs and indifference. On ta- 
king his place at the council-table, he appeared in the eaſieſt 4 moſt jo- 
"al humour imaginable. He ſeemed to indulge himſelf in familiar conver- 
nion witty the counſellors, before they ſhould enter on buſineſs; and ha- 
"7 paid ſome compliments to Morton, biſhop of Ely, on the good and 
taly ſirawberries which he raiſed in his garden at Holborn, he begged the 
farour of having a diſh of them, which that prelate immediately diſpatched 
a ſervant to bring to him. The protector then left the council, as if cal- 
led away by ſome other buſineſs; but ſoon after returning with an angry 
ind enflamed countenance, he aſked them, what puniihment thoſe deſerved 
iuzt had plotted againſt his life, who was ſo nearly related to the king, and 
vas entruſted with the adminiſtration of government? Haſtiugs replied, 


Vox. II. T 
Sir T. Mete, p 493- 
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that they merited the puniſhment of traitors. There traitors, cried the pro- 
tector, are the ſorcereſs, my brother's wiſe, and Jane Shore, his miſtreſs, with q 
thers, their aſſociates : See to what a condition they have reduced me by their in 
cantations and witchcraft, Upon which he laid bare his arm, all ſhrivelles 
and decayed. But the counſellors, who knew that this infirmity had at. 
tended him from his birth, looked on each other with amazement ; and x. 
bove all, lord Haſtings, who, as he had, fince Edward's death, engaged in 
an intrigue with Jane Shore b, was naturally anxious concerning the iſſue 
of theſe extraordinary proceedings. Certainly, my lord, ſaid he, if they l 
guilty of these crimes, they dererve the severeſt puniſhment. And do you reply u 
me, exclaimed the protector, with your ifs and your ands ? You are the chief 
abettor of that witch, Shore : You are yourself a traitor : And I wear by $, 
Paul, that I will not dine before your head be brought me. He ſtruck the ta. 
ble with his hand: Armed men ruſhed in at the ſignal: The counſellon 
were thrown into the utmoſt conſternation: And one of the guards, as 
if by accident or miſtake, aimed a blow with a poll-ax at lord Stanley, who, 
aware of the danger, ſlunk under the table; and though he ſaved his life, 
received a ſevere wound in the head, in the protector's preſence, Hal. 
* tings was ſeized, was hurried away, and inſtantly beheaded on. 
Execution ftimber-log, which lay in the court of the Tower i. Two 
4 or 8 2 hours after, a proclamation, well penned and fairly written, was 
. read to the citizens of London, enumerating his offences, and 
apologiring to them, from the ſuddenneſs of the diſcovery, for the ſudden 
execution of that nobleman, who was very popular among them: But 
the ſaying ofa merchant was much talked of on the occaſion, who remar- 
ked, that the proclamation was certainly drawn by the ſpirit of prophe- 
ey *. 
Loxp Stanley, the archbiſhop of York, the biſhop of Ely, and other 
counſellors, were committed priſoners in different chambers of the Tower: 


And the protector, in order to carry on the farce of his accuſations, order. 


ed the gi”. Ys of Jane Shore to be ſeized ; and he ſummoned her to anſwer 
before the council for ſorcery and witchcraft. But as no proofs, which 
could be received even in that ignorant age, were produced againſt her, he 
direRed her to be tried in the ſpiritual court, for her adulteries and lews- 
neſs; and ſhe did penance in a white ſneet at St. Paul's, before the whole 
people. This lady was born of reputable parents in London, was well e. 
ducated, and married to a ſubſtantial citizen ; but unhappily, views of in. 
tereſt, more than the maid's inclinations, had been conſulted in the match, 
and her mind, though framed for virtue, had. proved unable to reſiſt the 
allurements of Edward, who ſolicited her favours. But while ſeduced 
from her duty by this gay and amorous monarch, ſhe ſtill made herſelf tel. 


h See note NJ at the end of the volume. i Hiſt. Croyl. cont. p. 306. 


k Sir T. More, p. 496. 
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pectable by her other virtues; and the aſcendant, which her charms and 
viracity long maintained over bim, was all employed in acts of beneficence 
and humanity. She was ſtill forward to oppoſe calumny, to protect the 
oppreſſed, to relieve the indigent ; and her good offices, the genuine dic- 
ates of her heart, never waited the ſolicitation of preſents, or the hopes 
of reciprocal ſervices. But ſhe lived not only to feel the bitterneſs of ſhame 
impoſed on ber by this tyrant, but to experience, in old age and poverty, 
the ingratitude of thoſe courtiers, who had long ſolicited her friendſhip, 
and been protected by her credit. No one, among the great multitudes, 
whom ſhe had obliged, had the humanity to bring her conſolation or relief: 
She languiſhed out her life in ſolitude and indigence : And amidſt a court, 
ured to the molt atrocious crimes, the frailties of this woman juſtified all 
violations of friendſhip towards her, and all neglect of former obligations. 


Tust acts of violence, exerciſed againſt all the neareſt 
; : , 1483. 
connexion3 of the late king, prognoſticated the ſevereſt fate The protec- 
to his defenceleſs children; and after the murder of Haſ- ter aims at 
the crown, 

tings, the protector no longer made a ſecret of his intentions 

to uſurp the crown. The licentious life of Ed ward, who was not reſtrain- 
ed in his pleaſures either by honour or prudence, afforded a pretence for 
declaring his marriage with the queen invalid, and all his poſterity illegiti- 
mate, It was aſſerted, that, before eſpouſing the lady Elizabeth Gray, 
he paid court to the lady Eleanor Talbot, daughter to the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury ; and being repulſed by the virtue of that lady, he was obliged, ere 
he could gratify his defires, to conſent to a private marriage, without any 
witneſſes, by Stillington, biſhop of Bath, who afterwards divulged the ſe- 
cret l. It was alſo maintained, that the act of attainder, paſſed againſt 
tie duke of Clarence, had virtually incapacitated his children from ſueceed- 
;ng to the crown : and theſe two families being ſet aſide, the protector re- 
mained the only true and legitimate heir of the houſe of York. But as it 
would be difficult, if not impoſſible, to prove the preceding marriage of 
the late king; and as the rule, which excludes the heirs of an attainted 
blood from private ſuceeſſions, was never extended to the crown ; the pro- 
tector reſolved to make uſe of another plea till more ſhameful and ſcanda- 
lous. His partizans were taught to maintain, that both Edward IV. and 
the duke of Clarence were illegitimate ; that the ducheſs of York had re- 
ceived different lovers into her bed, who were the fathers of theſe children 
that their reſemblance to thoſe gallants was a ſufficient proof of their ſpu- 
tous birth; and that the duke of Gloceſter alone, of all her ſons, appeared 
by his features aud countevance, to be the true offspring of the duke of 
Vork. Nothing can be imagined more impudent than this aſſertion, which 

1 
t. Orgy). cont. p 567, Comines, Sir Thom, Mose, p. 483, 
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threw fo foul an imputation on his own mother, a princeſs of irreproach- 
able virtue, and then alive; yet the place choſen for firſt promulgating i 

1433, was the pulpit, before a large congregation, and in the protec. 
22d June. tor's preſence, Dr. Shaw was appointed to preach in 8. 
Paul's: and having choſen this paſſage for his text, Baſlar.! ſlips ſball ms 
thrive ; he enlarged on all the topics, which could diſcredit the birth af 
Edward IV. the duke of Clarence, and of all their children. He the, 
broke out in a panegyric on the duke of Gloceſter ; and exclaimed, « Be. 
% hold this excellent prince, the expreſs image of his noble father, the ge. 
% nuine deſcendant of the houſe of Vork; bearing no leſs in the virtue; 
% of his mind, than in the features of his countenance, the character of 
« the gallant Richard, once your hero and favourite : He alone is entitle 
© to your allegiance : He muſt deliver you from the dominion of all intra. 
* ders: He alone can reſtore the loſt glory and honour of the nation-” It 
was previouſly concerted, that, as the doctor ſhould pronounce theſe words, 
the duke of Gloceſter ſhould enter the church; and it was expected that 
the audience would cry out, God save King Richard ! which would imme- 
diately have been laid hold of as a popular conſent, and interpreted to be 
the voice of the nation : But by a ridiculous miſtake, worthy of the whol: 
ſcene, the duke did not appear, till after this exclamation was already re- 
cited by the preacher. The doctor was therefore obliged to repeat his 
rhetorical figure out of its proper place: The audience, leſs from the ab- 
ſurd conduct of the diſcourſe, than from their deteſtation of theſe proceed 
ings, kept a profound filence : And the protector and his preacher were 
equally abaſhed at the ill ſueceſs of their ſtratagem. 


Bur the duke was too far advanced to recede from his criminal and am- 
bitious purpoſe. A new expedient was tried to work on the people, The 
mayor, who was brother to Dr. Shaw, and entirely in the protector's inte- 
reſts, called an aſſembly of the citizens ; where the duke of Buckingham, 
who poſſeſſed ſome talents for eloquence, harangued them on the protector 
title to the crown, and diſplayed thoſe numerous virtues, of which, he pre- 
tended, that prince was poſſeſſed. He next aſked them, whether they would 
have the duke for king? and then ſtopped in expectation of hearing thc 
cry, God ſave King Richard! He was ſurprized to obſerve them ſilent; 
and, turning about to the mayor, aſked him the reaſon. The mayor te. 
plied, that perhaps they did not underſtand him. Buckingham then * 
peated his diſcourſe with ſome variation; inforced the ſame topics, aſked 
the ſame queſtion, and was received with the ſame ſilence. I now ſee 
« the cauſe,” ſaid the mayor; * the citizens are not accuſtomed to be hi- 
« rangued by any but their recorder; and know not how to anſwer a pt 
„ ſon of your grace's quality.” The recorder, Fitz-Williams, was then 


commanded to repeat the ſubſtance of the duke's ſpeech ; but the wan, 
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who was averſe to the office, took care, throughout his whole diſcourſe, 
to have it underſtood that he ſpoke nothing of himſelf, and that he only 
conveyed to them the ſenſe of the duke of Buckingham. Still the audi- 
ence kept a profound filence : . This is wonderful obſtinacy.” cried the 
duke: “ Expreſs your meaning, my friends, one way or other: When 
« we apply to you on this occaſion, it is merely from the regard which we 
« hear to you. The lords and commons have ſufficient authority, without 
« your conſent, to appoint a king: But [ require you here to declare, in 
« plain terms, whether or not you will have the duxe of Glocelter for your 
« ſovereign ?”? After all theſe efforts, ſome of the meancit apprentices, 
incited by the protector's and Buckingham's ſervants, raiſed a feeble cry, 
Cad ſave King Richard u The ſentiments of the nation were now ſuffi- 
ciently declared: The voice of the people was the voice of God: And 
Buckingham, with the#mayor, haſtened to Baynard's caſtle, 1g, 
where the protector then reſided, that they might make him a 25th June. 
tender of the crown. | 


Warx Richard was told that a great multitude was in the court, he re- 
fuled to appear to them, and pretended to be apprehenfive for his perſonal 
ſafety : A circumſtance taken notice of by Buckingham, who obſerved to 
the citizens, that the prince was ignorant of the whole deſign. At laſt he 
was perſuaded to ſtep forth, but he ſtill kept at ſome diſtance ; and he 
aked the meaning of their intruſion and importunity. Buckingham told 
him that the nation was reſolved to have him for king: The protector 
declared his purpoſe of maintaining his loyalty to the preſent ſovereign, 
and exhorted them to adhere to the ſame reſolution. He was told that 
the people had determined to have another prince; and if he rejected 
their unanimous voice, they muſt look out for one who would s 
be more compliant. This argument was too powerful to be tor aſſumes 


reliſted : He was prevailed on to accept of the crown : And TOR 
be thenceforth acted as legitimate and rightſul ſovereign, 
Tars ridiculous farce was ſoon after followed by a ſcene tru- Murder of 


ly tragical : The murder of the two young princes, Richard Edward V. 
gave orders to Sir Robert Brakenbury, conſtable of the 'Tow- 9 ” 
er, to put his nephews to death ; but this gentleman, who had York. 
ſentiments of honour, refuſed to have any hand in the infamous office. 
The tyrant then ſent for Sir James Tyrrel, who promiſed obedience ; and 
he ordered Brakenbury to reſign to this gentleman the keys and governs 
ment of the Tower for one night. Tyrrel, chuſing three aſſociates, Sla- 
ter, Dighton, and Foreſt, came in the night-time to the door of the cham- 


ber where the princes were lodged, and ſending in the aſſaſſins, he bade 


1 4 
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them execute their commiſſion, while he himſelf taid without. hey 
found the young princes in bed, and fallen into a profound ſleep. After 
ſuffocating them with the bolſter and pillows, they ſhowed their naked bo. 
dies to Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried at the foot of the ſtain, 
deep in the ground, under a heap of ſtones ®. Theſe circumſtanccs were 
all confeſſed by the actors in the following reign ; and they were never 
puniſhed for the crime ; Probably, becauſe Henry, whoſe maxims of gy. 
vernment were extremely arbitrary, deſired to eſtabliſh it as a principle, 
that the commands of the reigning ſovereign ought to juſtify every enormi. 
ty in thoſe who paid obedience to them. But there is one circumſtance 
not fo eaſy to be accounted for: It is pretended that Richard, diſpleaſed 
with the indecent manner of burying his nephews, whom he had murdered, 
gave his chaplain orders to dig up the bodies, and to inter them in conſecrs. 
ted ground; and, as the man died ſoon after, the place of their burial re. 
mained unknown, and the bodies could never be found by any ſcarch which 
Henry could make for them. Yet, in the reign of Charles II. when there 
was occaſion to remove ſome ſtones, and to dig in the very ſpot which wa 
mentioned as the place of their firſt interment, the bones of two perſons 
were there found, which, by their ſize, exactly correſponded to the age of 
Edward and his brother: They were concluded, with certainty, to be the 
remains of thoſe princes, and were interred under a marble monument, by 
orders of king Charles O Perhaps Richard's chaplain had died before he 
found an opportunity of executing his maſter's commands z and the bo- 
dies being ſuppoſed to be already removed, a diligent ſearch was not made 
for them by Henry in the place where they had been buried. 


SiCHARD Ih 


1483. b firſt acts of Richard's adminĩſtration were to beſtow re. 

wards on thoſe who had aſſiſted him in uſurping the crown, 
and to gain, by favours, thoſe who, he thought, were belt able to ſupport 
his future government. Thomas, lord Howard, was created duke of Nor- 


folk; Sir Thomas Howard, his ſon, earl of Surrey; lord Lovel, a vi- 


count by the ſame name; even lord Stanley was ſet at liberty, and made 
ſteward of the houſhold. This nobleman had become obnoxious by his 
firſt oppoſition to Richard's views, and alſo by his marrying the countels 


dowager of Richmond, heir of the Somerſet family ; but, ſenſible of the 


neceſſity of ſubmitting to the preſent government, he feigned fuch zeal 
for Richard's ſervice, that he was received into favour, and even found 
means to be entruſted with the moſt important commands by that politic 
and jealous tyrant, 


* Sir . More, P: Fot. £ 0 K.nnet, P. $3 I, 
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Bur the perſon who, both from the greatneſs of his ſervices, and the 
power and ſplendor of his family, was beſt intitled to favours under the 
new government, was the duke of Buckingham ; and Richard ſeemed de- 
termined to ſpare no pains or bounty in ſecuring him to his intereſts. 
Buckingham was deſcended from a daughter of Thomas of Woodſtock, 
luke of Gloceſter, uncle to Richard II. and by this pedigree, he not only 
was allied to the royal family, but had claims for dignities, as well as eſta- 
tes, of a very extenſive nature. The duke of Gloceſter, and Henry earl of 
Derby, afterwards Henry IV. had married the two daughters and co-beirs 
of Bohun earl of Hereford, one of the greateſt of the ancient barons, whoſe 
immenſe property came thus to be divided into two ſhares, One was in- 
kerited by the family of Buckingham ; the other was united to the crown 
by the bouſe of Lancaſter, and, after the attainder of that royal line, was 
ſeized, as legally devolved to them, by the ſovereigns or the houſe of York, 
The duke of Buckingham laid hold of the preſent opportunity, and claim - 
ed the reſtitution of that portion of the Hereford eſtate which had eſcheat- 
ed to the crown, 2s well as of the great office of coaltable, which had long 
continued, by inheritance, in his anceſtors of that family. Richard readily 
complied with theſe demands, which were probably the price ſtipulated to 
Buckingham for his aſſiſtance in promoting the uſurpation. That noble- 
man was inveſted with the office of conſtable ; he received a grant of the 
eltate of Hereford  ; many other dignities and honours were conferred 
upon him; and the king thought himſelf ſure of preſerving the fidelity of 
a man, whoſe intereſts ſeemed ſo cloſely connected with thoſe of the pre · 
ſent government. 

Bur it was impoſſible that friendſhip could long remain in- 1483. 
violate between two men of ſuch corrupt minds as Richard 8 ©. 
and the duke of Buckingham. Hiſtorians aſcribe their firſt ham diſcon- 
rupture to the king's refuſal of making reſtitution. of the tected. 
Hereford eſtate; but it is certain, from records, that he paſſed a grant 
for that purpoſe, and that the full demands of Buckingham were ſatisfied 
in this particular. Perhaps Richard was ſoon ſenſible of the danger which 
might enſue from conferring ſuch an immenſe property on a man of ſo tur- 
bulent a diſpoſition, and afterwards raiſed difficulties about the execution 
of his own grant: Perhaps he refuſed ſome other demands of Buckingham, 
whom he found it impoſſible to gratify for his paſt ſervices : Perhaps he 
reſolved, according to the uſual maxim of politicians, to ſeize the firlt op- 
portuuity of ruining this powerful ſubject, who had been the principal in- 
lirument of his own elevation; and the diſcovery of this intention begat 
the firſt diſcontent in the duke of Buckingham. However this may be, 
it is certain that the duke, ſoon after Richard's acceſſion, began to form a 
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conſpiracy agaiuſt the government, and attempted to overthrow that uſur 
ation which he himſclf had ſo zealouſly contributed to eſtabliſh, 


Never was there in any country an uſurpation more flagrant than that 
of Richard, or more repugnant to every principle of juſtice and public in. 
tereſt, His claim was entirely founded on impudent allegations, never at. 
tempted to be proved, ſome of them incapable of proof, and all of them 
implying ſcandalous reflections on his own family, and on the perſons with 
whom he was the moſt nearly connected. His title was never acknow. 
ledged by any national aſſembly, ſcarcely even by the loweſt populace to 
whom he appealed; and it had become prevalent, merely ſor want of ſome 
perſon of diſtinction who might ſtand forth againſt him, and give a voice 
to thoſe ſentiments of general deteſtation which aroſe in every boſom, 
Were men diſpoſed to pardon theſe violations of public right, the ſcnſe of 
private and domeſtic duty, which is not to be eſfaced in the moſt barbarous 
times, mult have begotten an abhorrence againſt him; and have repreſent. 
ed the murder of the young and innocent princes, his nephews, with whoſe 
protection he had been entruſted, in the moſt odious colours imaginable, 
To endure ſuch a bloody uſurper, ſeemed to draw diſgrace upon the nation, 
and to be attended with immediate danger to every individual who was dil. 


x tinguiſhed by birth, merit, or ſervices. Such was become the general voice 


of the people; all parties were united in the fame ſentiments ; and the 
Lancaſtrians, fo long oppreſſed, and of late, ſo much diſcredited, felt their 
blaſted hopes again revived, and anxiouſly expected the conſequences of 
theſe extraordinary events. The duke of Buckingham, whoſe family had 
been devoted to that intereſt, and who, by his mother, a daughter of Ed- 
mund duke of Somerſet, was allied to the houſe of Lancaſter, was eaſily 
induced to eſpouſe the. cauſe of this party, and to endeavour the reſtoriug 
of it to its ancient ſuperiority. Morton, biſhop of Ely, a zealous Lancal- 
trian, whom the king had impriſoned, and had afterwards committed to 
the cuſtody of Buckingham, encouraged theſe ſentiments z and, by his ex- 
hortations, the duke caſt his eye towards the young earl of Richmond, 
as the only perſon who could free the nation from the tyranny of the pre- 
ſent uſurper d. 
1 Henxv, earl of Richmond, was at this time detained in a 
R:ckmens, kind of honourable cuſtody by the duke of Britanny ; and Is 
deſcent which ſeemed to give him ſome pretenſions to the crown, 
had been a great object of jealouſy both in the late and in the preſent reigu. 
John, the firſt duke of Somerſet, who was grandſon of John of Gaunt, by 
a ſpurious branch, but legitimated by act of parliament, had leſt only one 
daughter, Margaret; and his younger brother Edmund, had ſucceeded 
him in his titles, and in a conſiderable part of his fortune. Margaret had 
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eſpouſed Edmund, earl of Richmond, half. brother of Henry VI. and ſon 
of Sir Owen Tudor and Catharine of France, relit of Henry V. and ſhe 
bore him only one ſon, who received the name of Henry, and who, after 
his father's death, inherited the honours and fortune of Richmond. His 
mother, being a widow, had eſpouſed, in ſecond marriage, Sir Henry 
Stafford, uncle to Buckingham, and, after the death of that gentleman had 
married lord Stanley ; but had no children by either of theſe huſbands 
and her fon, Henry, was thus, in the event of her death, the ſole heir of all 
her fortunes. But this was not the moſt conſiderable advantage which he 
had reaſon to expect from her ſucceſſion: He would repreſent the elder 
branch of the houſe of Somerſet; he would inherit all the title of that ſa- 
mily to the crown; and though its claim, while any legitimate branch ſuh- 
ited of the houſe of Lancaſter, had always been much diſregarded, the 
zeal of faRion, after the death of Henry VI. and the murder of prince 
Edward, immediately conferred a weight and conſideration upon it. 


Epwarp IV. finding that all the Lancaſtrians had turned their atten- 
tion towards the young earl of Richmond, as the object of their hopes, 
thought him alſo worthy of his attention; and purſued him into his retreat 
in Britanny, yhither his uncle, the earl of Pembroke, had carried him, af- 
ter the battle of Teukeſbury, ſo fatal to his party. He applied to Francis 
II. duke of Britanny, who was his ally, a weak but a good prince; and 
urged him to deliver up this fugitive, who might be the ſource of future 
diſturbances in England : But the duke, averſe to ſo diſhonourable a pro- 
poſal, would only conſent, that, for the ſecurity of Edward, the young no- 
bleman ſhould be detained in cuſtody ; and he received an annual penſion 
from England for the ſafe-· kceping or the ſubſiſtance of his prifoner. But, 
towards the end of Edward's reign, when the kingdom was menaced with 
1 war both from France and Scotland, the anxieties of the Engliſh court, 
with regard to Henry, were much encreaſed ; and Edward made a new 
propoſal to the duke, which covered, under the faireſt appearances, the 
moſt bloody and treacherous intentions. He pretended that he was deſi- 
tous of gaining his euemy, and of uniting him to his own family by a mar- 
mage with his daughter Elizabeth; and he ſolicited to have him ſent over 
to England, in order to execute a ſcheme which would redound ſo much 
to his advantage. Theſe pretences, ſeconded, as is ſuppoſed, by bribes ta 
Peter Landais, a corrupt miniſter, by wkom the duke was entitely go- 
verned, gained credit with the court of Britanny ; Henry was delivered 
into the hands of the U ſh agents: He was ready to embark: When 
a ſuſpicion of Edward's real deſigu was ſuggeſted to the duke, who recal- 
led his orders, and thus ſaved the uxhappy youth from the imminent danger 
which hung over him. 
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and, both ſeemed to give ſome authority to Henry's pretenſions, and 
made him the object of general favour and compaſſion, on account of the 
dangers and perſecutions to which he was expoſed. The univerſal de. 
teſtation of Richard's conduct turned ſtill more the attention of the nation 
towards Henry; and, as all the deſcendants of the houſe of York were ci. 
ther women or minors, he ſeemed to be the only perſon from whom the nz. 
tion could expect the expulſion of the odious and bloody tyrant. © But, not. 
withſtanding theſe circumſtances which were ſo favourable to him, Buck. 
ingham and the biſhop of Ely well knew that there would {till lie many ob- 
ſtacles in his way to the throne; and that, though the nation had been much 
divided between Henry VI. and the duke of York, while preſent poſſeſſion 
and hereditary right ſtood in oppoſition to each other; yet as ſoon as theſe 
titles were united in Edward LV. the bulk of the people had come over to the 
reigning family; and the Lancaſtrians had extremely decayed, both in num. 
bers and in authority. It was therefore ſuggeſted by Morton, and readily aſ. 
ſented to by the duke, that the only means of overturning the preſent uſur. 
pation, was to unite the oppoſite factions, by contracting a marriage between 
the earl of Richmond and the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of king 
Edward, and thereby blending together the oppoſite pretenſions of their 
families, which had ſo long been the ſource of public diſorders and con- 
vulſions. They were ſenſible that the people were extremely deſirous of 
repoſe, after ſo many bloody and deſtructive commotions ; that both York- 
iſts and Lancaſtrians, who now lay equally under oppreſſion, would em- 
brace this ſcheme with ardour ; and that the proſpe& of reconciling the 
two parties, which was in itſelf ſo deſirable an end, would when added to 
the general hatred agaiaft the preſent government, render their cauſe abſo- 
lutely invincible. In conſequence of theſe views, the prelate, by means of 
Reginald Bray, ſteward to the counteſs of Richmond, firft opened the pro- 
ject of ſuch an union to that lady; and the plan appeared ſo advantageous 
for her ſon, and, at the ſame time, ſo likely to ſucceed, that it admitted not 
of the leaſt heſitation. Dr. Lewis, a Welſh phylician, who had accels to 
the queen-dowager in her ſanctuary, carried the propoſals to her; and 
found, that revenge for the murder of her brother and of her three ſons, 
apprehenſions for her ſurviving family, indignation againſt her confinement, 
eaſily overcame all her prejudices againſt the houſe of Lancaſter, and pro- 
cured her approbation of a marriage to which the age and birth, as well as 
the preſent ſituation of the parties, ſeemed ſo naturally to invite them. She 
ſecretly borrowed a ſum of money in the city, ſent it over to the earl of 
Richmond, required his oath to celebrate the marriage as ſoon as he ſhould 
arrive in England, adviſed him to levy as many foreign forces as poſſible, 
and promiſed to join him, on his firſt appearance, with all the friends and 
partizans of her family. 
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Taz plan being thus laid upon the ſolid foundations of good ſenſe 
and ſound policy, it was ſecretly communicated to the principal perſons 
of both parties in all the counties of England ; and a wonderful alacri- 
ty appeared in every order of men to forward its ſucceſs and completion. 
Yut it was impoſſible that ſo extenſive a conſpiracy could be conducted 
in ſo ſecret a” manner as entirely to eſcape the jealous and vigilant eye of 
Richard; and he ſoon received intelligence that his enemies, headed by the 
Juke of Buckingham, were forming ſome defign againſt his authority. 
He immediatcly put himſelf in a poſture of defence by levying troops 
in the north; and he ſummoned the duke to appear at court, in ſuch 
terms as ſeemed to promiſe him a renewal of their former amity. But that 
nobleman, well acquainted with the barbarity and treachery of Richard, 
replied only by taking arms in Wales, and giving the ſignal to his accom- 
plices for a general inſurrection in all parts of England. But at that 
very time there happened to fall ſuch heavy rains, ſo inceſſant 
and continued, as exceeded any known in the memory of man; 
and the Severne, with the other rivers in that neighbourhood, ſwelled to a 
height which rendered them impaſſible, and prevented Buckingham from 
marching into the heart of England to join his aſſociates. The Welſh- 
diſtreſſed by famine in their camp, fell off from him; and Buckingham, 
men, partly moved by ſuperſtition at this extraordinary event, partly 
finding himſelf Ceſerted by his followers, put on a diſguiſe, and took ſhel- 
ter in the houſe of Banniſter, an old ſervant of his family. But being 

detected in his retreat, he was brought to the king at Saliſ- 

1483. bury; and was inſtantly executed, according to the ſum- 
_— mary method practiſed in that age*. The other conſpira- 
cated, tors, who took arms in four different places, at Exeter, at 

Saliſbury, at Newbury, and at Maidſtone, hearing of the duke 
of Buckingham's misfortunes, deſpaired of ſucceſs, and immedistely diſ- 
perſed themſelves. 


Tut marquis of Dorſet and the biſhop of Ely made their eſcape be- 
yond ſea: Many others were equally fortunate; Several fell into Rich- 
ard's hands, of whom he made ſome examples. His executions ſeem 
not to have been remarkably ſevere ; though we are told of one gentle- 
man, William Colingbourne, who ſuffered under colour of this rebellion, 
but in reality for a diftich of quibbling verſes, which he had compoſed 
againſt Richard and his miniſters . The earl of Richmond, in concert 


* 
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The Rat, the Cat, and Level that deg, 
Rule all England under the Hog. 


2 to the names of Ratcliffe aud Catesby; and to Richard's arms, which were 
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with his friends, had ſet ſail from St. Malo's, carrying on board a ho. 
by of 5coo men, levied in foreign parts; but his fleet being at firſt dr. 
ven back by a ſtorm, he appeared not on the coaſt of England till after 
the diſperſion of all his friends; and he found himſelf obliged to return 
to the court of Britanny. 


. Tu king, every where triumphant, and fortified by this 
23d O Jan, unſucceſsful attempt to dethrone him, ventured at laſt to 
ſummon a parliament ; a meaſure which his crimes and fa. 
grant uſurpation had induced him hitherto to decline. Though it wa 
natural that the parliament, in a conteſt of national parties, ſhould alway 
adhere to the victor, he ſeems to have apprebended, leſt his title, four. 
ded on no principle, and ſupported by no party, night be rejected by 
that aſſembly. But his enemies being now at his feet, the parliament 
had no choice left but to recogniſe his authority, and acknowledge his 
his right to the crown. His only ſon, Edward, then a youth of twelve 
years of age, was created prince of Wales: The duties of tonnage 
and poundage were granted to the king for life: And Richard, 
in order to reconcile the nation to his government, paſſed ſome po- 
pular laws, particularly one againſt the late practice of extorting money 
on pretence of benevolence, 


ALL the other meaſures of the king tended to the ſame object. Sen- 
ſrble, that the only circumſtance which could give him ſecurity, was 
to gain the confidence of the Vorkiſts, he paid court to the queen. 
dowager with ſuch art and addreſs, made ſuch earneſt proteſtations of 
his ſincere good-will and friendſhip, that this princeſs, tired of confine- 
ment, and deſpairing of any ſucceſs from her former projects, ventured 
to leave her ſanctuary, and to put herſelf and her daughters into the hands 
of the tyrant. But he ſoon carried farther his views for the eſtabliſhment 
of his throne, He had married Anne, the ſecond daughter of the cul 
of Warwic, and widow of Edward prince of Wales, whom Richard im- 
ſelf had murdered ; but this princeſs having born him but one ſon, who 
died about this time, he conſidered her as an invincible obſtacle to the 
ſettlement of his fortune, and he was believed to have carricd her ofi by 
poiſon ; a crime for which the public could not be ſuppoſed to have + 
ny ſolid proof, but which the uſual tenor of his conduct made it reaſons: 
ble to ſuſpet. He now thought it in his power to remove the chief 
perils which threatened his government. The earl of Richmond, he knew, 
could never be formidable but from his projected marriage with the prin- 
ceſs Elizabech, the true heir of the crown; and he therefore intended, 
by means of a papal diſpenſation, to eſpouſe, himſelf, this princeſs, and 
thus to unite in his own family their contending titles. The queen-dov- 
ager, eager to recover her loſt authority, neither ſcrupled this alliance, 
which was very unuſual in England, and was regarded as inceſtuous ; 89! 
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fel any horror at marrying her daughter to the murderer of her three 
{ns and of her brother: She even joined ſo far her intereſts with thoſe 
of the uſurper, that ſhe wrote to all her partizans, and among the reſt, to 
her ſon the marquis of Dorſet, deſiring them to withdraw from the earl 
of Richmond ; an injury which the earl could never afterwards forgive: 
The court of Rome was applied to for a diſpenſation : Richard thought 
that he could eafily defend himſelf during the interval, till it arrived; 
ad he had afterwards the agreable proſpect of a full and ſecure ſettlement. 
He flattered himſelf that the Engliſh nation, ſeeing all danger removed of 
a diſputed ſuccefiion, would then acquieſce under the dominion of a prince, 
lo was of mature years, of great abilities, and of a genius qualified for go- 
rernment ; and that they would forgive him all the.crimes which he had 
committed, in paving his way to the throne. 

But the crimes of Richard were fo horrid and fo ſhocking to humani- 
tr, that the natural ſentiments of men, without any political or public views, 
were ſufficient to render his government unſtable ; and every perſon of 
probity and honour was earnelt to prevent the ſceptre from being any long- 
er polluted by that bloody and faithleſs hand which held it. All the exiles 
locked to the earl of Richmond in Britanny, and exhorted bim to haſten 
his attempt for a new invaſion, and to prevent the marriage of the princeſs 
Elizabeth, which muſt prove fatal to all his hopes. The earl, ſenſible of the 
urgent neceſſity, but dreading the treachery of Peter Landais, who had enter- 
ed iato a negociation with Richard for betraying him, was obliged to attend 
only to his preſent ſafety ; and he made his eſcape to the court of France, 
The miniſters of Charles VIII. who bad now ſucceeded to the throne after 
the death of his father Lewis, gave him countenance and protection; and 
being deſirous of raiſing diſturbance to Richard, they lecretly encouraged 
the earl in the levies which he made for the ſupport of his enterprize upon 
England. The earl of Oxford, whom Richard's ſuſpicions had thrown in- 
to confinement, having made his eſcape, here joined Henry; and enflamed 
ia ardour for the attempt, by the favourable accounts which he brought 
of the diſpoſitions of the Englith nation, and their univerſal hatred of 


Richard's crimes and uſurpation. 


Tus earl of Richmond ſet ſail from Harfleur in Normandy FF 

with a ſmall army of about 2000 men; aud after a navigation 1 
of fix days, he arrived at Milfordhaven in Wales, where he = _ 
landed without oppoſition. He directed his courſe to that ich Aug uſt, 
part of the kingdom, in hopes that the Welſh, who regarded 

lim as their countryman, and who had been already prepoſſeſſed in favour 
of his cauſe by means of the duke of Buckingham, would join his ſtandard, 
and enable him to make head againſt the eſtabliſhed government. Richard, 


vo knew not in what quarter he might expect the invader, had taken poſt 
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at Nottingham, in the centre of the kingdom; and having given commil. 
ſions to different perſons in the ſeveral counties, whom he empowered to 
oppoſe his enemy, he purpoſed in perſon to fly, on the firſt alarm, to the 
place expoſed to danger. Sir Rice ap Thomas and Sir Walter Herher 
were entruſte| with his authority in Wales; but the former immctiately 
deſerted to Henry; the ſecond made but feeble oppoſition to him: And 
the earl, advancing towards Shrewſbury, received every day ſome reinforce. 
ment from his partizans. Sir Gilbert Talbot joined him with all the yl. 
ſals and retainers of the family of Shrewſbury : Sir Thomas Bourchier, 
and Sir Walter Hungerford, brought their friends to ſhare his fortunes; 
and the appearance of men of diſtinction in his camp made already his 
cauſe wear a favourable aſpect. 


Bur the danger to which Richard was chiefly expoſed, proceeded not 
ſo much from the zeal of his open enemies, as from the infidelity of his 
pretended friends. Scarce any nobleman of diſtinction was fincerely at. 
tached to his cauſe, except the duke of Norfolk ; and all thoſe who feigned 
the moſt loyalty, were only watching for an opportunity to betray and de. 
ſert him. But the perſons, of whom he entertained the greateſt ſuſpicion, 
were lord Stanley and his brother Sir William; whoſe connexions with 
the family of Richmond, notwithſtanding their profeſſions of attachment 
to his perſon, were never entirely forgotten or overlooked by him. When 
he empowered, lord Stanley to levy forces, he ſtill retained his eldeſt ſon, 
lord Strange, as a pledge for his fidelity; and that nobleman was, on this 
account obliged to employ great caution and reſerve in his proceedings, 
He raiſed a powerful body of his friends and retainers in Cheſhire and 
Lancaſhire, but without openly declaring bimſelf : And though Henry 
had received ſecret aſſurances of his friendly intentions, the armies on both 

a ſides knew not what to infer. from his equivocal behaviour. 
224 Aug,” The two rivals, at laſt, approached each other, at Boſworth, 
— — near Leiceſter; Henry, at the head of ſix thouſand men, Rich- 

ard with an army of above double the number; and a decilive 
action was every hour expected between them. Stanley, who commanded 
above ſeven thouſand men, took care to poſt himſelf at Atherſtone, not 
far from the hoſtile camps; and he made ſuch a diſpoſition as enabled 
him on occaſion to join either party. Richard had too much ſagacity not 
to diſcover his intentions from thoſe movements; but he kept the ſecret 
from his own men for fear of diſcouraging them: He took not immediate 
revenge on Stanley's ſon, as ſome of his courtiers adviſed him; becaule 
he hoped that ſo valuable a pledge would induce the father to prolong 
ſtill farther his ambiguous conduct: And he haſtened to decide by arms 
the quarrel with his competitor ; being certain, that a victory over the 
earl of Richmond would enable him to take ample revenge on all bis c- 
mies, open and concealed, | 25 ä 
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Tat van of Richmond's army, conſiſting of archers, was commanded by 
the earl of Oxford : Sir Gilbert Talbot led the right wing ; Sir John 
Szvage the left: The earl himſelf, accompanied by his uncle the earl of 
pembroke, placed himſelf in the main body. Richard alſo took poſt in 
kr main body, and entruſted the command of his van to the duke of Nor- 
folk: As his wings were never engaged, we have not learned the names 
of the ſeveral commanders. Soon after the battle began, lord Stanley, 
whoſe conduct in this whole affair diſcovers great precaution and abilities, 
appeared in the field, and declared for the earl of Richmond. This mea- 
ſure which was unexpected to the men, though not to their leaders, had a 
proportional effect on both armies: It inſpired unuſual courage into 
Henry's ſoldiers z it threw Richard's into diſmay and confuſion, The in- 
tepid tyrant, ſenſible of his deſperate fituation, caſt his eye around the 
field, and deſcrying his rival at no great diſtance, he drove againſt him 
with fury, in hopes that either Henry's death or his own would decide 
the victory between them. He killed with his own hands Sir William 
Brandon, ſtandard-bearer to the earl: He diſmounted Sir John Cheyney: 
He was now within reach of Richmond himſelf, who declined not the 
combat; when Sir William Stanley, breaking in with his troops, ſur- 
rounded Richard, who, fighting bravely to the laſt moment, was over- 
whelmed by numbers, and periſhed by a fate too mild and honour- Dank 
able for his multiplied and deteſtable enormities. His men every l 
where ſought for ſafety by flight. 


Tarr fell in this battle about four thouſand of the vanquiſhed z and 
among theſe the duke of Norfolk, lord Ferrars of Chartley, Sir Richard 
Ratclifle, Sir Robert Piercy, and Sir Robert Brackenbury. The loſs 
vas inconſiderable on the fide of the victors. Sir William Cateſby a great 
n{trument of Richard's crimes, was taken, and ſoon after beheaded with 
ſome others at Leiceſter. The body of Richard was found in the field, 
corered with dead enemies, and all beſmeared with blood : It was thrown 
areleſsly acroſs a horſe ; was carried to Leiceſter amid{t the ſhouts of 
the infulting ſpeRators ; and was inne in * >" ood: church 
ok that place. 


Taz hiſtorians who farour Richard (for even this tyrant and F< | 
has met with partizans among the later writers) maintain, wo 15 

that he was well qualified for government, had he legally ob- ; 

tuned it; and that he committed no crimes but ſuch as were neceſſary 
o procure him poſſeſſion of the crown: Bur this is a poor apology, when 
it is confeſſed that he was ready to commit the molt horrid crimes which 
Ppeared neceſſaty for that purpoſe ; and it is certain, that all his courage 
ad capacity, qualities in which he really ſcems not to have been defici- 
eat, would never have made compeuſation to the people for the danger 
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of the precedent, and for the contagious example of vice and murder, ex. 
aited upon the throne. This prince was of a ſmall ſtature, humphackeg, 
and had a harſh diſagreeable countenance ; ſo that his body was in every 
particular no l:{; deformed than his mind. a 


* " 4 $ | " . * . 


Tavs have we purſued the hiſtory of England through a ſeries of many 
barbarous ages; till we have at lait reached the dawn of civility and 
ſcience, and have the proſpect, both of greater certainty in our hiſtorical 
narrations, and of being able to preſent to the reader a ſpectacle mor; 
worthy of his attention. The want of certainty, however, and of circun. 


ſtances, is not alike to be complained of throughout every period of this , 


long narration. This iſland poſſeſſes many ancient hiſtorians of good cre. 
dit ; as well as many hiſtorical monuments ; and it is rare, that the annals 
of ſo uncultivated a people, as were the Engliſh as well as the other Eu. 
ropean nations, after the decline of Roman learning, have been tranſmitted 
to poſterity ſo complete, and with ſo little mixture of falſchood and of 
fable. This advantage we owe entirely to the clergy of the church of 
Rome ; who, founding their authority on their ſuperior knowledge, pre- 
ſerved the precious literature of antiquity from a total extinction t; and, 
under ſhelter of their numerous privileges and immunities, acquired a ſe. 
curity, by means of the ſuperſtition, which they would in vain have claim- 
ed, from the juſtice and humanity of thoſe turbulent and licentious ages, 
Nor is the ſpectacle altogether unentertaining and uninſtructixe which the 
hiſtory of thoſe times preſent to us. The view of human manners, in all 
their variety of appearances, is both profitable and agreeable ; and if the 
aſpect in ſome periods ſeem horrid and deformed, we may thence learn 
to cheriſh with the greater anxicty that ſcience and civility which has fo 
cloſe a connexion with virtue and humanity, and which, as it is a ſove- 
reign antidote againſt ſuperſtition, is alſo the moſt effectual remedy a. 
gainſt vice and diſorders of every kind. 


Tas riſe, progreſs, perfection, and decline of art and ſcience, are curious 
objects of contemplation, and intimately connected with a narration of ci- 
vil tranſactions. The events of no particular period can be fully accounte! 
for, but by conſidering the degrees of advancement which mea have reach- 
ed in thoſe particulars. 

Tuosk who caſt their eye on the general revolutions of ſociety will find, 
that, as almoſt all improvements of the human mind had reached nearly to 
their itate of perfection about the age of Auguſtus, there was a ſenſible de- 
cline from that point er period ; and men thenceforth relapſed gradually 
into ignorance and barbariſm. The unlimited extent of the Roman em- 
pire, and the conſequent deſpotiſm of its monarchs, extinguiſhed all em 


* t See note [O] at the end of the volume. 
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ation, deba ſed the gendrous ſpirits of men, and depreſſed that noble flame 
Ly which all the refined arts mult be cheriſhed and enlivened. The mili- 
tary government, which ſoon ſucceeded, rendered even the lives and pro- 
perties of men inſecure and precarious ; and proved deſtructive to thoſe 
rulgar and more neceſlery arts ofagriculture, manufactures, and commerce; 
and, in the end, to the military art and genius itſelf, by which alone the 


-amenſc fabric of the empire could be ſupported. The irruption of the 


larbarous nations, which ſoon followed, overwhelmed all human knowledge, 
which was already far in its decline; and men ſunk every age deeper into 
ignorance, ſtupidity, and ſuperſtition ; till the light of ancient ſcience aud 
hitory had very nearly ſuffered a total extinction in all the European na- 
ons. 

Bur there is a point of depreſſion, as well as of exaltation, from which 
buman affairs naturally return in a contrary direction, and beyond which 
they ſeldom paſs cither in their advancement or decline. The period in 
which the people of Chriſtendom were the loweſt ſunk in ignorance, and 
conſequently in diſorders of every kind, may juſtly be fixed at the eleventh 
century, about the age of William the Conqueror; and from that era, 
the ſun of ſcience, beginning to re-aſcend, threw out many gleams of light, 
which preceded the full morning, when letters were revived in the fifteenth 
century. The Danes, and other northern people, who had ſo long in- 
felted all the coaſts, and even the inland parts of Europe, by their depre- 
dations, having now learned the arts oi tillage and agriculture, found a 
ertain ſubſiſtence at home, and were no longer tempted to deſert their in- 
cuitry, in order to ſeek a precarious livelihood by rapine, and by the plun- 
ver of their neighbours. The feudal governments alſo, among the more 
ſouthern nations, were reduced to a kind of ſyſtem; and though that 
lirauge ſpecies of civil polity was ill fitted to enſure either liberty or tranquil 
ity, it was preferable to the univerſal licence and diſorder which had every 
where preceded it. But perhaps there was no event which tended farther 
o the improvement of the age, than one, which has not been much remar- 


x28, the accidental finding of a copy of Juſtinian's Pandects, about the 


year 1130, in the town of Amalfi in Italy. 

Tur cecleſiaſtics who had leiſure, and ſome inclination to ſtudy, imme- 
lately adopted with zeal this excellent ſyſtem of juriſprudence, and ſpread 
the knowledge of it throughout every part of Europe, Beſides the in- 
nini merit of the performance, it was recommended to them by its ori- 
zinal connexion with the imperial city of Rome, which, being the ſcat of 


their religion, ſeemed to acquire a new luſtre and authority, by the diffu- 
lon of its laws over the weſtern world. In lefs than ten years after the 
bilcovery of the Paudects, Vacarius, under the protection of Theobald, 


Uhbiſhop of Canterbury, read public lectures of civil law in the univer- 
You, II. U . 
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ſity of Oxford; and the clergy every where, by their example as well x 
exhortation, were the means of difluſing the higheſt eſteem for this ney 
ictence, That order of men, having large poſſeſſions to defend, was, in a 
manner, neceſſitated to turn their ſtudies towards the law; and their pro. 
perties being often endangered by the violence of the princes and ha 
rons, it became their intereſt to enforce the obſervance of general and 
equitable rules, from which alone they could receive protection. As they 
poſſeſſed all the knowledge of the age, and were alone acquainted with the 
habits of thinking, the practice, as well as ſcience of the law, fell moſtly 
into their hands : And though the cloſe connexion which, without any 
neceſſity, they formed between the canon and civil law, begat a jealouſy 
in the laity of England, and prevented the Roman jurifprudence from he. 
coming the municipal law of the country, as was the caſe in many ſtates 
of Europe, a great part of it was ſecretly transferred into the practice of 
the courts of juſtice, and the imitation of their neighbours made the Eng. 
liſh gradually endeavour to raiſe their own law from its original ſtate of 
rudeneſs and imperfection. 


IT is cafy to fee what advantage Europe muſt have reaped by its inhe. 
riting at once from the ancients ſo complete an art, which was alſo fo ne. 
ceſſary for giving ſecurity to all other arts, and which, by refining, and {til 
more by beſtowing, ſolidity on the judgment, ferved as a model to farther 
improvements. The fenſible utility of the Roman law, both to public 
and private intereſt, recommended the ſtudy of it, at a time when the more 
exalted and ſpeculative ſciences carried no charms with them; and thu 
the laſt branch of ancient Mterature which remained uncorrupted, was hap- 
pily the firſt tranſmitted to the modern world : For it is remarkable, that 
in the decline of Roman learning, when the philoſophers were univerſally 
infected with ſuperſtition and ſophiſtry, and the poets and hiftorians with 
barbariſm, the lawyers, who, in other coantries, are feldom models of ſci- 
ence or politeneſs, were yet able, by the conſtant ſtudy and cloſe imitation 
of their predeceſſors, to maintain the ſame good ſenſe in their deciſions and 
reaſonings, and the ſame purity in their language and expreſſion. 


Wuar beſtowed an additional merit on the civil law, was the extreme 
imperſect ion of that juriſprudence which preceded it among all the Luro- 
pean nations, eſpecially among the Saxons or ancient Engliſh. The ab- 
furdities which prevailed at that time in the adminiſtration of juſtice, ma 
be conceived from the authentic monuments which remain of the ancient 
Saxon law ; where a pecuniary commutation was received for every crime, 
where ſtated prices were fixed for men's lives and members, where private 
revenges were authoriſed for all injuries, where the uſe of the ordeal, coll 
net, and afterwards of the duel, was the received method of proof, ard 


where the judges were ruſtic frecholders, aſſembled of a ſudden, and dec 
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ding a cauſe from one debate or altercation of the parties. Such a ſtate 
of ſociety was very little advanced beyond the rude ſtate of nature: Vio- 
lence univerſally prevailed, inſtead of general and equitable maxims : The 
pretended liberty of the times was only an incapacity of ſubmitting to go- 
rerument : And men, not protected by law in their lives and properties, 
ſought ſhelter by their perſonal ſervitude and attachments under ſome pow- 
erful chieftain, or by voluntary combinations, 

Tux gradual progrefs of improvement raiſed the Europeans ſomewhat 
above this uncultivated ftate ; and affairs, in this iſland particularly, took 
ally a turn which was more favourable to juſtice and to liberty, Civil 
employments and occupations ſoon became honourable among the Eng- 
lih ; The ſituation of that people rendered not the perpetual attention to 
wars ſo neceſſary as among their neighbours, and all regard was not con- 
fined to the military profeſſion : The 7entry, and even the nobility, began 
to deem an acquaintance with the law a neceſſary part of education: 
They were leſs diverted, than afterwards, from fludics of this kind by o- 
ther ſciences ; 'and 1n the age of Henry V1. as we are told by Forteſcue, 
there were in the inns of court about two thouſand ſtudents, moſt of them 
men of honourable birth, who gave application to this branch of civil 
knowledge: A circumſtance which proves that a conſiderable progreſs 
was already made in the ſcience of government, and which prognoſticated 
a ſtill greater. 

Oxz chief advantage which reſulted from the introduction and progreſs 
ok the arts, was the introduction and progreſs of freedom; and this conſe- 
quence affected men both in their perſonal and civil capacities. 


Ir we conſider the ancient ſtate of Europe, we ſhall find that the far 


greater part of the ſociety were every where bereaved of their perſonal liber- 
y and lived entirely at the will of their maſters. Every one that was not 
noble was a ſlave: The peaſants were fold along with the land: The 
few inhabitants of cities were not in a better condition: Even the gentry 
themſelves were ſubjected to a long train of ſubordination under the grea- 
ter barons or chief vaſſals of the crown ; who, though ſeemingly placed in 
: ligh tate of ſplendor, yet, having but a ſlender protection from law, 
were expoſed to every tempeſt of the ſtate, and, by the precarious condi- 
bon in which they lived, paid dearly for the power of oppreſſing and ty- 
nnnizing over their inferiors. The firſt incident which broke in upon 
this violent ſyſtem of government was the practice, begun in Italy, and imi- 
tated in France, of erecting communities and corporations, endowed with 
privileges and a {eparate municipal government, which gave them protec- 
tion againſt the tyranny of the barons, and which the prince himſelf deem- 


td it prudent to reſpect l. The relaxation of the feudal tenures, and an 
U 2 


* There appear early ſymptoms of the j-alouſy entertained dy the barons againſt the 
Fogrels of the arts, a deſtructive of their licessious power. A law was eoacted, 7 
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execution ſomewhat ſtricter, of the public law, beſtowed an independence 
on vaſſals, which was uaknown to their forefathers. And even the peaſant, 
themſelves, though later than other orders of the ſtare, made their elcape 
from thoſe bonds of villenage or ſlavery in which they had formerly hee 
retained, 


Ir may appear ſtrange, that the progreſs of the arts, which ſeems, 3. 
mong the Greeks and Romans, to have daily encreaſed the number of 
ſlaves, ſhould, in later times, have proved ſo general a ſource of libeny; 
but this difference in the events proceeded from à great difference in the 
eircumſtances which attended thoſe inſtitutions. The ancient barvns, 6 
bliged to maintain themſelves continually in a military poſture, and little 
emulous of elegance or ſplendor, employed not their villains as domeſtic 
ſervants, much leſs as manufacturers; but compoſed their retinue of free- 
men, whoſe military ſpirit rendered the chicſtain formidable to his neigh- 
bours, and who were ready to attend him in every warlike enterprize, 
The villains were entirely occupied in the cultivation. of their maſter's land, 
and paid their rents either in corn and cattle and other produce of the farm, 
or in ſervile offices, which they performed about the baron's family, and 
upon the farms which he retained in his own poſſeſſion. In proportion at 
agriculture improved, and money encreaſed, it was ſound that theſe ſer. 
vices, though extremely burdenſome to the villain, were of little advantaye 
to the maſter ; and that the produce of a large eſtate could be much more 
conveniently diſpoſed of by the peaſants themſelves who raifed it, than by 


the landlord or his bailiff, who were formerly accuſtomed to receive it. A 


commutation was therefore made of rents for ſervices, and of money-rents 
for thoſe in kind; and as men, in a ſubſequent age, diſcovered that farms 
were better cultivated where the farmer enjoyed a ſecurity in his poſſe 
fion, the practice of granting leaſes to the peaſant began to prevail, 
which entirely broke the bonds of ſervitude, already much relaxed from 
the former practices. After this manner, villenage went gradually into 
diſuſe throughout the more civilized parts of Europe: The interelt of 
the maſter, as well as that of the ſlave, concurred in this alterat.on. 
The lateſt laws, which we find in England for enforcing or regulating 
this ſpecies of ſervitude, were enacted in the reign of Henry VII. And 
though the ancient ſtatutes on this ſubject remain ſtill unrepealed by par 
liament, it appears that, before the cud of Elizabeth, the diſtinction of 


Henry IV. chap. 17. prohibiting any one who did not poſſeſs twenty ſhilliags a year iq 
land from binding his ſons apprentices to any trade, They found already that the cr 
ties begau to drain the country of the labourers and huſbandmen; and did not foreſee 
how much the cncreaſe of commerce would encreaſe the value of their eſtates. See 


farcher, Cocton, p. 179. The kings, to encourage the boroughs, granted them this pri» 


vilzge, that any villain who had lived a twelvemonth in any corporation, and had bet 
ol the guild, ſhould be thenceforth regarded as free, 
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villain and freeman was totally, though inſenſibly aboliſhed, and that nv 
perſon remained in the ſtate to whom the former laws could be applied. 


Tuvs perſonal freedom became almoſt general in Europe; an advan- 
tage which paved the way for the encreaſe of political or civil liberty, and 
which, even where it was not attended with this ſalutary effect, ſerved to 
give the members of the community ſome of the molt confiderable advan- 
tages of it. 

Tas conſtitution of the Engliſh government, ever ſince the invaſion of 
this iſland by the Saxons, may boaſt of this pre-eminence, that in no age 
the will of the monarch was ever entirely abſolute and uncontrouled : But 
in other reſpects the balance of power was extremely ſhiited among the ſe- 
reral orders of the ſtate ; and this fabric has experienced the ſame muta- 
bility that has attended all human iuſtitutions. 


THz ancient Saxons, like the other German nations, where each indivi- 
dual was inured to arms, and where the independence of men was ſecured. 
by a great equality of poſſeſſions, ſeem to have admitted a conhderable 
mixture of democtacy into their form of government, and to have been 
one of the ſreeſt nations, of which there remains any account in the re- 
cords of hiſtory. After this tribe was ſettled in England, eſpecially after 
the diſſolution of the Heptarchy, the great extent of the kingdom produ- 
ted a great inequality in property; and the balance ſeems to have inclined 
to the fide of Atiſtocracy. The Norman conqueſt threw more authority 
into the hands of the ſovereign, which, however, admitted of great con- 
troul; though derived leſs from the general forms of the conſtitution, 
which were inaccurate and irregular, than from the independent power 


enjoyed by each baron in his particular diftri& or province. The eſtabliſh, 


ment of the Great Charter exalted {till higher the Ariftocracy, impoſed 
regular limits on royal power, and gradually introduced ſome mixture of 
Democracy into the conſtitution. But even during this period, from the 
acceſſion of Edward I. to the death of Richard III. the. condition of the 
commons was nowiſe eligible z a kind of Poliſh Ariſtocracy preyailed; 
and, though the kings were limited, the people were as yet far from being 
tree. It required the authority almoſt abſolute of the ſovereigus, which 
took place in the ſubſequent period, to pull down thuoſe diforderly and li- 
centious tyrants, who were equally averſe from peace and from freedom, 
and to eſtabliſh that regular execution of the laws, which, in 2 following 
age, enabled the people to erect a regular and equitable plan of liberty. 


Ix each of theſe ſucceſſive alterations, the only rule of government, 
which is intelligible or carries any authority with it, is the eſtabliſhed prac» 
tice of the age, and the maxims of adminiſtration which are at that time 
prevalent and univerſally aſſented to. "Thoſe who, from a pretenged reſ- 
pect to antiquity, appeal, at every turn, to an original Plan of the conſti- 
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tution, oaly cover their turbulent ſpirit and their private ambition und.» 
the appearance of venerable forms; and, whatever period they pitch on 
for their model, they may ſtill be carried back to a more ancient period 
where they will find the meaſures of power entirely different, and 
every circumſtance, by reaſon of the greater barbarity of the times, wil 
appear ftill leſs worthy of imitation. Above all, a civilized nation, like 
the Engliſh, who have happily eſtabliſhed the moſt perfect and moſt accy. 
rate ſyſtem of liberty that was ever found compatible with government, 
ought to be cautious in appealing to the practice of their anceſtors, or re. 
garding the maxims of uncultivated ages as certain rules for their preſent 
epnduct, An acquaintance with the ancient periods of their government 
is chiefly uſeful by inſtructing them to cheriſh their preſent conſtitution, 
from a compariſon or contraſt with the condition of thoſe diſtant times, 
And it is alſo curious, by ſhewing them the remote, and commonly faint 
and disfigured originals of the moſt finiſhed and moſt noble inſtitutions, and 
by inſtructing them in the great mixture of accident, which commonly 
concurs with a ſmall ingredient of wiſdom and foreſight, in erecting the 
complicated fabric of the moſt perfe& government. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
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Acegſſion of Henry VIT.—— His tithe to the cron Kings prejudice again}! 
' the houſe of York His joyful reception in London 


His coronateen 


Seveating ſickneſs A parlament Entail of the crown—— King's 
marriage An inſurre&tion Diſcontents of the people Lambert 
Simnel — Revolt of Ireland Intrigues of the ducheſs of Burgundy 


Lanbert Simnel invades England Batile of Stoke. 


HE victory, which the earl of Richmond gained at Boſworth, was 
entirely decifive ; being attended, as well with the total rout and 

* diſperſion of the royal army, as with the death of the king 
Auguit 22, himſelf. Joy for this great ſucceſs ſuddenly prompted the 
ſoldiers, in the field of battle, to beſtow on their victorious 

general the appellation of king, which he had not hitherto aſſumed; 
and the acclamations of Long live Henry the Seventh ! by a natu- 
ral and unpremeditated movement, reſounded from all quarters. 
To beſtow ſome appearance of formality on this fpecics of 
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military election, Sir William Stanley brought a crown of ornament, 
which Richard wore 1n battle, and which had been found among the 
ſpoils ; and he put it on the head of the victor. Henry himſelf remai- 
ned not in ſuſpenſe ; but immediately, without hefitation, accepted of 
the magnificent preſent which was tendered him, He was come to the 
eriſis of bis fortune; and being obliged ſuddenly to determine himſelf, 
amidſt great difficulties, which he muſt have frequently revolved in his 
mind, he choſe that part which his ambition ſuggeſted to him, and to 
which he ſeemed to be invited by his preſent ſucceſs. 
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1 _ a Tut were many titles on which Henry could found his 
vernment the crown, J1g1t to the crown; but no one of them free from great ob- 
ſtitution, jections, if conſidered with reſpect to juſtice or to policy. 

nt times, Duni ſome years Henry had been regarded as heir to the houſe 
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of Lancaſter by the party attached to that family; but the title of the 
houſe of Lancaſter was generally thought to be very ill- founded. Henry 
IV. who had firſt raiſed it to royal dignity, had never clearly defined the 
foundation of his claim; and while he plainly invaded the order of ſuc- 
ceſſion, he had not acknowledged the election of the people. The parlia- 
ment, it is true, had often recognized the title of the Lancaſtrian princes ; 
but theſe votes had little authority, being conſidered as inſtances of com- 
plaiſance towards a family in poſſeſſion of preſent power: And they had 
accordingly been often reverſed during the late prevalence of the houſe of 
York. Prudent men, alſo, who had been willing, for the ſake of peace, to 
ſubmit to any eſtabliſhed authority, defired not to ſee the claims of that 
family revived ; claims which muſt produce many convulſions at preſent, 
and which disjointed, for the future, the whole ſyſtem of hereditary right. 
Behdes, allowing the title of the houſe of Lancaſter to be legal, Henry 
himſelf was not the true heir of that family; and nothing but the obſti- 
nacy natural to faction, which never, without reluctance, will ſubmit to 
an antagoniſt, could have engaged the Lancaſtrians to adopt the earl of 
Richmond as their head. His mother, indeed, Margaret, eounteſi of 
Kichmond, was ſole daughter and heir of the duke of Somerſet, ſprung 
from John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter : But the deſcent of the Somer- 
let line was itſelf illegitimate and even adulterous. And though the 
duke of Lancaſter had obtained the legitimation of his natural children by 
a patent from Richard II. confirmed in parliament ; it might juſtly be 
doubted whether this deed could beſtow any title to the crown ; ſince in 
the patent itſelf all the privileges conferred by it are fully enumerated, and 
the acceſſion to the kingdom is expreſsly excluded v. In ull ſettlements of 
the crown, made during the reigns of the Lancaſtrian princes, the line of 
omerſct had been entirely overlooked ; and it was not till the failure of 
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the legitimate branch, that men had paid any attention to their claim, 
And, to add to the general diſſatisfaction againſt Henry's title, his moth, er, 
from whom he derived all his right, was ſtill alive; and evidently precede 
him in the order of ſucceſſion, 


Tus title of the houſe of York, both from the plain reaſon of the caſe, 
and from the late popular government of Edward IV. had univerſally ob. 
tained the preference in the ſentiments of the people ; and Henry might 
engraft his claim on the rights of that family, by his intended marriage 
with the princeſs Elizabeth, the heir of it ; a marriage which he hz a 
ſolemnly promiſed to celebrate, and to the expectation of which he had 
chiefly owed all his paſt ſucceſſes. But many reaſons diſſuaded Henry from 
adopting this expedient, Were he to receive the crown only iu right of 
his conſort, his power, he knew, would be very limited; and he mul 
expect rather to enjoy the bare title of king by a ſort of courteſy, than 
poſſeſs the real authority which belongs to it. Should the princeſs dic 
before him, without iſſue, he muſt deſcend from the throne, and give 
place to the next in ſucceſſion: And even if his bed ſhould be bleſt with 
offspring, it ſeemed dangerous to expect that filial piety in his children 
would prevail over the ambition of obtaining preſent poſſeſſion of regal 
power. An act of parliament, indeed, might eaſily be procured to ſet- 
tle the crown on him during life; but Henry knèw how much ſuperior 
the claim of ſucceſſion by blood was to the authority of an affembly?, 
which had always been overborne by violence in the ſhock of contending 
titles, and which had ever Leen more governed by the conjunctures of 
the times, than by any conſideration derived from reaſon or public iute- 
reſt, 

Tugxk was yet a third foundation on which Henry might reſt his 
claim, the right of conqueſt, by his victory over Richard the preſent 
poſſeſſor of the crown. But, beſides that Richard himſelf was deemcd 
no better than an uſurper, the army, which fought againſt him, conliſted 
chiefly of Engliſhmen ; and a right of conquelt over England could never 
be eſtabliſhed by ſuch a victory. Nothing alſo would give greater um- 
brage to the nation than a claim of this nature ; W hich might be conſtru- 
ed as an abolition of all their rights and privileges and the eſtabliſhment 
of abſolute authority in the ſovereign . William himſelf, the Norman, 
though at the head of a powerſul and victorious army of foreigners, had 
at firſt declined the inv idious title of conqueror z and it was not till the 
full eſtabliſhment of his authority, that he had ventured to advance fo vt 
olent and deſtructive a pretenſion. - 

Bur Henry was ſenſible that there remained another foundation of 
power ſomewhat reſembling the right of conqueſt, namely, preſent pol 


x Bacon ig Kennet's complageskiſtury, p. 579. 7 Bacon, p. 379. 
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{Non ; and that this title guarded by vigour and abilities, would be ſuf. 
cieat to ſecure perpetual poſſeſſion of the throne. He had before him 
the example of Henry IV. who, ſupported by no better pretenſion had 
ſubdued many inſurreQions, and had been able to tranſmit the crown 
peaceably to his poſterity, He could perceive that this claim, which had 
been perpetuated through three generations of the family of Lancaſter, 
night ſtill have ſubliſted, notwitleſtanding the preferable title of the 
houſe of Vork; had not the ſceptre devolved into the hands of Henry 
VI. which were too feeble to ſuſtain it. Inſtructed by this recent ex- 
perience, Henry was determined to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of regal au- 
thority ; and to ſhow all opponents that nothing but force of arms, and 
a ſucceſsful war, ſhould be able to expel him. His claim as heir to the 
houſe of Lancaſter he was reſolved to advance; and never allow to be 
d ſcuſſed: And he hoped that this right, favoured by the partizans of that 
family, and ſecouded by preſent po! wer, would ſecure him a perpetual 
and an independent authority. 


Turst views of Henry are not expoſed to much blame; becauſe found. 
ed on good policy, and even on a ſpecies of neceſſity : But there entered 
into all his meaſures and counſels another motive, which admits not of the 
ſame apology. The violent contentions, which, during ſo long 
2 yeriod, had been maintained between the rival families, and ee Js ad 
the many ſanguinary revenges which they bad alternately ta- — > 
ken on each other, had inflamed the oppoſite factions to a high 1 
pitch of animofity, Henry himſclf, who had ſeen moſt of his 


war friends and relations periſh in battle or by the executioner, and who 


bad been expoſed, in his own perſon, to many hardſhips and dangers, had 

imbibed a violent antipathy to the York party, w hich no time or experi- 
ence were ever able to efface. Inſtead of embracing the preſent happy 
opportunity of aboliſhing theſe fatal diſtinctions, of uniting his title with 
that of his conſort, and of beſtowing favour indiſcriminately on the friends 
of both families; he carried to the throne all the partialities which belong 
to the head of a faction, and even the paſſions which are carefully guarded 
zgaink by every true politician in that ſituation. To exalt the Lancaſ- 
tau party, to depreſs the . adherents of the houſe of York, were ſtill the 
trourite objects of his purſuit ; and through the whole courſe of his reign, 
he never forgot theſe early prepoſſeſſions. Incapable, from hs natural 
temper, of a more enlarged and more benevolent ſyitem of poligy, he ex- 
poted himſelf to many N inconvenicuses, by too anxiouſly guarding 
«zainſt that future poſſible event, which might disjoin his title from that 
oi the princeſs whom he eſpouſed, And while he treated the Yorkilts 
as enemies, he ſoon rendered them ſuch, and taught them to diſcuſs that 
nglt to the crown, which hg ſo carctu'ly Lept ef ; nd to perceive 
i's weakucly aud invalidity. 
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To theſe paſſions of Henry, as well as to his ſuſpicious politics, we are 
to aſcribe the meaſures which he embraced two days after the battle gf 
Boſworth. Edward Plantagenet, earl of Warwic, ſon of the duke gf 
Clarence, was detained in a kind of confinement at Sherif-Hutton i 
Yorkſhire, by the jealouſy of his uncle Richard; whoſe title to the throne 
was inferior to that of the young prince. Warwic had, now reaſon to 
expect better treatment, as he was no obſtacle to the ſucceſſion either 
of Henry or Elizabeth; and, from a youth of ſuch tender years no dan. 
ger could reaſonably be apprehended. But Sir Robert Willoughby wy 
diſpatched by Henry, with orders to take him from Sherif-Hutton, to 
convey him to the Tower, and to detain him in cloſe cuſtody *, The 
ſame meſſenger carried directions that the princeſs Elizabeth who had been 
eonfined to the ſame place, ſhould be conducted to London, in order to 
meet Henry, and there celebrate their nuptials. 


Hvar himſelf ſet out for the capital, and advanced by flow journies, 
Not to rouze the jealouſy of the people, he took care to avoid all appear. 
ance of military triumph; and ſo to reſtrain the inſolence of victory, that 
every thing about him bore the appearance of an cſtabliſhed monarch, 
making a peaceable progreſs through his dominions, rather than of a 

prince who had opened his way to the throne by force of 

1485. g 
His joyful arms. The acclamations of the people were every where loud, 
— -ougy and no leſs fincere and hearty. Befides that a young and vice 

ndon. 

torious prince, on his acceſſion, was naturally the object of 
popularity; the nation promiſed themſelves great felicity from the new 
ſcene which opened before them. During the courſe of near a Whole 
century the kingdom had been laid waſte by domeſtic wars and convul- 
fions ; and if at any time the noiſe of arms had ceaſed, the ſound of faction 
and diſcord ſtill threatened new diſorders. Henry by his marriage with 
Elizabeth, ſeemed to enſure a union of the contending titles of the two 
families; and having prevailed over a hated tyrant, who had anew disjoin- 
ted the ſucceſſion even of the houſe of York, and had filled his own family 
with blood and murder, he was, every where, attended with the unfeigned 
favour of the people. Numerous and ſplendid troops of gentry and nobi- 
lity accompanied his progreſs. The mayor and companies of London 
received him as he approached the city: The crowds of people and d- 
tizens were zealous in their expreſſions of ſatisfaction. But Henry, # 
midſt this general effuſion of joy, diſcovered {till the ſtatelineſs and reſerte 
of his temper, which made him ſcorn to court popularity: He entered 
London in a cloſe chariot, and would not gratify the people with a ſight 
of their new ſovereign, 
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Bur the king did not ſo much neglect the favour ef the people, as to 
way giving them afſurances of his marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, 
chic he knew to be ſo paſſionately deſired by the nation. On his leaving 
Britauny, he had artfully dropped ſome hints, that, if he ſhould ſucceed in 
his enterprize, and obtain the crown of England, be would eſpouſe Anne, 
the heir of that dutchy ; and the report of this engagement had already 
reached England, and had begotten anxiety in the people and even in 
Elizabeth herſelf. Henry took care to diſhpate theſe apprehenſions by 
{ulemnly renewing before the council and principal nobility, the promiſe 
which he had already given to celebrate his nuptials with the Engliſh prin- 
cſs. But though bound by honour, as well as by intereſt, to complete this 
alliance, he was reſolved to poſtpone it, till the ceremony of his 1433. 
own coronation ſhould be finithed, and till h's title ſhould be — cor ona- 
recognized by parliament. Still anxious to ſupport his per- 
ſoml and hereditary right to the throne, he dreaded leſt a preceding mar- 
rage with the princeſs ſhould imply a participation of ſovereignty in her, 
and raiſe doubts of his own title by the houſe of Lancaſter. 

Txt raged at that time in London, and other parts of the 

. Sweating 
kingdom, a ſpecies of malady, unknown to any other age or na- goes, 
tion, the ſweating fickneſs, which occaſioned the ſudden death 
of great multitudes ; though it ſeemed not to be propagated by any con- 
tagious infection, but aroſe from the general diſpoſition of the air and of 
the human body. In leſs than twenty-four hours the patient commonly 
died or recovered ; but when the peſtilence had exerted its fury for a few 
weeks, it was obſerved, either from — in the air, or from a more 
proper regimen, which had been diſcovered, to be conſiderably abated “. 
Preparations were then made for the ceremony of Henry's coronation, 
In order to heighten the ſplendor of that ſpectacle, he beſtowed the rank 
of knights hanneret on twelve perſons ; and he conferred pecrages on three, 
Jaſper earl of Pembroke, his uncle, was created duke of Bedford ; Thomas 
bord Stanley, his father-in-law, earl of Derby; and Edward Courtney, carl 
of Devonſhire, At the coronation likewiſe there appeared a new ;oth Od 
inſtitution, which the king had eſtabliſhed for ſecurity as well as g 
pomp, a band of fifty archers, who were termed yeomen of the guard. But 
(dt the people ſhould take umbrage at this unuſual ſymptom of jealouſy in 
the prince, as if it implied a perſoual diffidence of his ſubjects, he declared 
the inſtitution to be perpetual. The ceremony of coronation was perfor- 
med by cardinal Bourchier archbiſhop of Cauterbury. 


Tor parliament being aſſembled at Weſtminſter, the majo- yt Nov. 
"ty muncdiately appeared to be devoted partizansof Ieury; ws oe a 


al perſons of another diſpoſition, eicher declining to ſtand 
in thoſe dangerous times, or being obliged to diſſemble their prift» 
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ciples and inclinations. The Lancaſtrian party had every where been ſue. 
ceſsful in the elections; and even many had been returned, who, during 
the prevalence of the houſe of York, had been expoſed to the rigour gt 
law, and had been condemned by ſentence of attainder and outlayry, 
Their right to take ſeats in the houſe being queſtioned, the caſe was refer 
red to all the judges, who aſſembled in the Exchequer Chamber, in ory 
to deliberate on ſo delicate a ſubject. The opinion delivered was prudeqt, 
and contained a juſt temperament between law and expediency b. The 
judges determined, that the members attainted ſhould forbear taking their 
ſeat till an act were paſſed for the reverſal of their attainder. There wi; 
no difficulty in obtaining this act; and in it were comprehended a hundre4 
and ſeven perſons of the king's party ©. 


Bur a ſcruple was ſtarted of a nature ſtill more important. The kiag 
himſelf had been attainted; and his right of ſucceſſion to the crown might 
thence be expoſed to ſome doubt. The judges extricated themſelves from 
this dangerous queſtion, by aſſerting it as a maxim; “ That the crown 
te takes away all defects, and ftops in blood; and that from the time the 
* king aſſumed royal authority, the fountain was cleared, and all attain. 
ders and corruptions of blood diſcharged 4,” Beſides that the caſe, 
from its urgent neceſlity, admitted of no deliberation ; the judges proba- 
bly thought, that no ſentence of a court of judicature had authority ſufi- 
cient to bar the 11ght of ſucceſſion ; that the heir of the crown was com- 
monly expoſed to ſuch jealouſy as might often occaſion ſtretches of law and 
Juſtice agaiuſt him; and that a prince might even be engaged in unjuſtif- 
able meaſures during his predeceſſor's reign, without meriting on that ac- 
count to be excluded from the throne, which was his birthright. 

WirtH a parliament ſo obſequious, the king could not fail of obtaining 
whatever act of ſettlement he was pleaſed to require. He ſeems only to 
have entertained ſome doubt within himſelf on what claim he ſhould found 
his pretenſions. In his ſpeech to the parliament he mentioned his juſt title 
by hereditary right ; But leſt that title ſhould not be eſteemed ſufficient, 
be ſubjoined his claim by the judgment of God, who had given lum 
victory over his enemies, And again, left this pcctenſion ſhould be inter- 
preted as aſſuming a right of conqueſt, he enſured to his ſubjects the ful 
enjoyment of their former propertics and poſſeſſions, 


Tus entail of the crown was drawn, according to the ſenſe 
of the king, and probably in words dictated by him. He 
made no mention in ic of the princeſs Elizabeth, nor of ary 
branch of her family ; but in other reſpe&s the a& was compiled with 
ſufficient reſerve and moderation. He did not inſiſt, that it ſhould con- 
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nin a declaration or recognition of his preceding right; as, on the other 
11nd, he avoided the appearance of a new law or ordinance. He cloſe a 
middle courſe, which, as is generally unavoidable in ſuch caſes, was not en- 
tirely free from uncertainty and obſcurity. It was voted, © "That the in- 
« heritance of the crown ſhould reſt, remain, and abide in the king e;“ 
but whether as rightful heir, or only as preſent poſſeſſor, was not determin- 
d. lu like manuer, Henry was conteuted that the ſucceflion ſhould be ſe- 
cured to the heirs of his body; but he pretended not, in caſe of their fai- 
ure, to exclude the houſe of York, or to give the preference to that of Lan- 
eiter: He left that great point ambiguous for the preteut, and truſted 
that, if it ſhould ever become requiſite to determine it, future incidents 


would open the way for the decilion, 

Pour even after all theſe precautions, the king was ſo little ſatisfied with 
lis own title, that in the following year, he apphed to papal authority for 
z confirmation of it; and as the court of Rome gladly laid hold of all op- 
portunities, whjch the imprudence, wWeakneſs, or neceflities of princes affor- 
ed it to extend its influence, Innocent VIII. the reigning pope, readily 
granted a bull, in whatever terms the king was pleaſed to defize, All 
Henry's titles, by ſucceſſion, marriage, parliamentary choice, even con- 
quelt, are there enumerated ; and to the whole the ſauction of religion is 
added ; excommunication is denounced againſt every one who ſhould ei- 
ther diſturb him in the preſent poſſeſſion, or the heirs of his body in the 
future ſucceſſion of the crown; and from this penalty, no criminal, except 
in the article vf death, could be abſolved but by the pope himſclt, or his 
ſpecial commiſſioners. It is difficult to imagine, that the ſecurity, derived 
from this bull, could be a compenſation for the defect which it betrayed in 
Heary's title, and for the danger of thus inviting the pope to interpoſe in 
theſe concerns, 


Ir was natural, and even laudable in Henry to reverſe the attainders 
which had paſſed againſt the partizans of the houſe of Lancaſter : But the 
revenges, which he exerciſed againſt the adherents of the York family, to 
vhich he was ſo ſoon to be allied, cannot be conſidered in the ſame light. 
Let the parliament, at his inſtigation, paſſed an act of attainder againſt the 
late king himſelf, againſt the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Surrey, viſcount 
Lovel, the lords Zouche and Ferrars of Chartley, Sir Walter and Sir James 
Harrington, Sir William Berkely, Sir Humphrey Stafford, Cateſby, and 
about twenty other gentlemen, who had fought on Richard's ſide in the 


battle of Boſworth. How men could be guilty of treaſon, by ſupporting 


the king in poſſeſſion againſt the earl of Richmond, who afſumed not the 
tile of king, it is not eaſy to conceive ; and nothing but a ſervile complai- 


lauce in the parliament, could have engaged them to make this {ireteh of 
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Juſtice, Nor was it a ſmall mortification to the people in general. to 
find, that the king, prompted either by avarice or reſentment, could i 
the very beginning of his reign, ſo far violate the cordial union, which 
nad previouſly bean concerted between the parties, and to the expectation 
of which he had plainly owed his ſucceſſion to the throne. 

Tux king, having gained ſo many points of conſequence from the ya. 
lament, thought it not expedient to demand any ſupply from then, 
which the profound peace enjoyed by the nation, and the late forfeitye 
of Richard's adherents, ſeemed to render ſomewhat ſuperfluous. The 

1485. parliament, however, conferred on him during life the duty of 
Ion Der. tonnage and poundage, which had been enjoyed in the fame 
manner by ſome of his immediate predeceſſors ; and they added, before 
they broke up, other money bills of no great moment. The king, on 
his part, made returns of grace and favour to his people. He publiſhed 
his royal proclamation, offering pardon to all ſuch as had taken arms, or 
formed any attempts againit him; provided they ſubmitted themſelve 
to mercy by a certain day, and took the uſual oath of fealty and allegi. 
ance, Upon this proclamation many came out of their ſanctuanes; 
and the minds of men were every where much quieted. Hevry chol: 
to take wholly to himſelf the merit of an act of grace, fo agreeable to the 
nation; rather than communicate it with the parliament (as was his 
firſl intention), by paſſing a bill to that purpoſe. The earl of Surrey, 
however, though he had ſubmitted, and delivered himſelf into the king! 
hands, was ſent priſoner to the Tower. 

DvzinG this parliament, the king alſo beſtowed favours and honours 
on ſome particular perſons who were attached to him. Edward Stafford, 
eldeſt fon of the duke of Buckingham, attainted in the late reign, was 
reſtored to the honours of his family, as well as to its fortune, which was 
very ample, This generoſity, ſo unuſual in Henry, was the effect of his 
gratitude to the memory of Buckingham, who had firſt concerted the plan 
of his elevation, and who by his own ruin had made way for that great e- 
vent. Chandos of Britanny was created earl of Bath, Sir Giles Daubeny 
lord Daubeny, and Sir Robert Willoughby lord Broke, 'Theſe were ali 
the titles of nobility conferred by the king during this ſeſſion of parlis 
ment ©. 

Bur the miniſters, whom Henry moſt truſted and favoured, were not 
choſen from among the nobility, or even from among the laity. John 
Morton, and Richard Fox, two clergymen, perſons of induſtry, vigilance, 
and capacity, were the men to whom he chiefly confided hisaffairsand cout- 


fels. They had ſhared with him all his former dangers and diſtreſſes ; aud 
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s took care to make them participate in his good fortune, They were 
ch called to the privy council z Morton was reſtored to the biſhopric of 
Fly, Fox was created biſhop of Exeter. The former ſoon after, upon 
he death of Bourchier, was raifed to the fee of Canterbury. The lat- 
er was made privy ſeal; and ſucceſſively biſhop of Bath and Wells, Dur- 
hem and Wincheſter, For Henry, as lord Bacon obſerves, loved to em- 
ploy and advance prelates; becauſe, having rich biſhoprics to beſtow, it 
was eaſy for him to reward their ſervices : And it was his maxim to raiſe 
tem by low ſteps, and make them ſirſt paſs through the inferior ſees f. 
He probably expected, that, as they were naturally more dependant on 
kim than the nobility, who, during that age, enjoyed poſſeſſions and juriſ- 
ditions dangerous to royal authority ; ſo the proſpect of farther elevation 
would render them ſtill more active in his ſervice, and more obſequious to 
bis commands, 

Is preſenting the bill of tonnage and poundage, the parlia- 7,96, 
nent, anxious to preſerve the legal, undiſputed ſucceſſion to the 5% Jaa. 
crown, had petitioned Henry, with demonſtrations of the greateſt zeal, 
to eſpouſe the princeſs Elizabeth; but they covered their true reaſon under 
the dutiful pretence of their defire to have heirs of his body, He now 
thought in earneſt of ſatisfying the minds of his people in that King's mar- 
particular. His marriage was celebrated at London: and e. 
that with greater appearance of univerſal joy, than either his firſt entry or 
his coronation, Henry remarked with much diſpleaſure this general favour 
borne to the houſe of Vork. The ſuſpicions, which aroſe from it, not on- 
ly diſturbed his tranquillity during his whole reign ; but bred diſguſt to- 
wards his conſort herſelf, and poiſoned all his domeſtic enjoyments. 
Though virtuous, amiable, and obſequious to the laſt degree, ſhe never 
met with a proper turn of affection, or even of complaiſance from her 
luſband ; and the malignant ideas of faction ſtill, in his ſullen mind, pre- 
niled over all the ſentiments of conjugal teaderneſs. 

Tus king had been carried along, with ſuch a tide of ſucceſs, ever ſince 
lis arrival in England, that he thought nothing could withſtand the for- 
tune and authority which attended him. He now reſolved to make a pro- 
greſs into the North, where the friends of the houſe of York, and even the 
partizans of Richard, were numerous; in hopes of curing, by bis preſeuts 
and converſation, the prejudices of the malcontents. When" he arrived at 
Nettingham, he heard that viſcount Lovel, with Sir Humphrey Stafford 
and Thomas, his brother, had ſecretly withdrawn themſelves from their 
ſanctuary at Colcheſter : But this news appeared not to him of ſach 1m- 
portance as to ſtop his journey ; and he proceeded forward to York. He 
there heard, that the Staffords had levied an army, and were An inſur- 
arching to beſiege the city of Worceſter : Aud that Lovel, c. 
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at the head of three or four thouſand men, was approaching to attack hin 
in Vork. Henry was not diſmayed with this intelligence. His aGive 
courage, full of rcfources, immediately prompted him to kad the proper 
remedy. Though ſurrounded with enemies in theſe dilaſſeRted countia, 
be aſſembled a ſmall body of troops in whom he could conſide ; aud he 
put them under the command of the duke of Bediord. He joined to 
them all his own attendants ; but he found that this haſty armament was 
more formidable by their ſpirit and their zealous attachment to him, 
than by the arms or military Rores with which they were provided, He 
therefore gave Bedford orders not to approach the enemy; but previous. 
ly to try every proper expedient to diſperſe them. Bedford publiſhed x 
general promiſe of pardon to the rebels; which had a greater eſfed 
on their leader than on his followers. Lovel, who had undertaken 
an enterprize, that exceeded his courage and capacity, was ſo terrified 
with the fear of deſertion among his troops, that he ſuddenly withdrew 
himſclf ; and, after lurking ſome time in Lancaſhire, he made his eſcape 
into Flanders, where he was protected by the ducheis of Burgundy, 
His army ſubmitted to the king's clemency; and the other rebels, hear. 
ing of this ſucceſs, raiſed the ſiege of Worceſter, and diſperſed themſelves, 
The Staffords took ſanctuary in the church of Colnham, a village near 
Abingdon ; but as it was found, that this church had not the privilege of 
giving protection to the rebels, they were taken thence ; The elder was 
executed at Tyburn; the younger, pleading that he had been miſled by 
his brother, obtained a pardon 5. 


1486. Hexry's joy for this ſucceſs was followed, ſome time aſter, 
20h dept. by the birth of a prince, to whom he gave the name of Arthur, 
in memory of the famous. Britiſh king of that name, from whom, it was 
pretended, the family of Tudor derived its deſcent. 


ents Tuovon Henry had been able to defeat this haſty reb&- 
of the peo- lion, raiſed by the relics of Richard's partizans, his govern- 
* ment was become in general unpopular : The ſource of pub- 
lic diſcontent aroſe chiefly from his prejudices againſt the houſe of York, 
which was generally beloved by the nation, and which, for that very rea- 
ſon, became every day more the object of his hatred, and jealouly. Not 
only a preference on all occaſions, it was obſerved, was given to the Lar- 
eaſtrians; but many of the oppoſite party had been expoſed to great ſev 
rity, and had been bereaved of their fortunes by acts of attainder. A 
general reſumption hkewiſe had paſſed of all grants made by the princes of 


the houſe of York ; and though this rigour had becn covered under tl 
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pretence, that the revenue was become inſufficient to ſupport the dignity 
if the crown, and though the grants, during the later years of Henry VI. 
we reſumed by the ſame law, yet the York party, as they were the prin- 
cipal ſuſſerers by the reſumption, thought it chiefly levelled againſt them. 
The ſeverity exerciſed againſt the earl of Warwie, begat compaſſion for 
vwuth and innocence, expoſed to ſuch oppreſſion; and his confinement in 
. Tower, the very place where Edward's children had been murdered 
by their uncle, made the public expect a like cataſtrophe for him, and led 
ther to make a compariſon between Henry and that deteſted tyrant, 
Aud when it was remarked, that the queen herſelf met with harſh treat- 
nent, and even, after the birth of a ſon, was not admitted to the honour 
of a public coronation, Henry's prepoſſeſitons were then concluded to be 
nreterate, and men became equally obſtinate in their diſguſt to his govern- 
went. Nor was the manner and addreſs of the king calculated to cure 
theſe prejudices contracted againlt his adminiſtration ; but had, in every 
thing, a tendency to promote fear, or at beſt reverence, rather than good- 
will and affection bl. While the high idea, entertained of his policy and vi- 
your, retained the nobility, and men of character in obedience; the ef- 
ſects of his unpopular government ſoon appeared, by incidents of an extra- 
rdinary nature, 


Turzt lived in Oxford one Richard Simon, a prieſt, who poſſeſſed 
ſome ſubtlety, and {till more enterprize and temerity. This man had en- 
tertained the deſigu of diſturbing Henry's government, by raiſing a pre- 
tender to his crown; and for that purpoſe, he calt his eyes on AF 
Lambert Simnel, a youth of fifteen years of age, who was fon gjmnel. 
of a baker, and who, being endowed with underſtanding above 
bis years, and addreſs above his condition, ſeemed well fitted to perſonate 
a prince of royal extraction. A report had been ſpread among the peo- 
ple, and received with great avidity, that Richard duke of York, fecond 
lon of Edward IV. had, by a ſecret eſcape, ſaved himſelf from the cruelty 
ok bis uncle, and lay ſomewhere concealed in England. Simon, taking 
adrantage of this rumour, had at firſt inſtructed his pupil to aſſume that 
name, which he found to be ſo fondly cheriſhed by the public: But hear- 
ng aſterwards a new report, that Warwic had made his eſcape from the 
Tower, and obſerving that this news was attended with no leſs general ſa- 
tiaſaction, he changed the plan of his impoſture, and made Simnel perſo- 
nate that unfortunate prince i, Though the youth was qualified by na- 
ture for the part which he was inſtructed to act; yet was it remarked that 
be was better informed in circumſtances relating to the royal family, par- 
ticularly in the adventures of the earl of Warwic, than he could be ſup- 
poled to have learned from one of Simon's condition: And it was theuee 
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eonjectured, that 8 of higher rank, partizans of the houſe of Vork, 
had laid the plan of this conſpiracy, and had conveyed proper inſtruction 
to the actors. The queen dowager herſelf was expoſed to ſuſpicion; and 
it was indeed the general opinion, however unlikely it, might ſeem, that 
ſhe had ſecretly given her conſent to the impoſture. This woman was of 
a very eltleſs diſpoſition. Finding that, inſtead of receiving the reward 
of her ſervices, in contributing to Henry's elevation, ſhe herſelf was fallen 
into abſolute inſignificance, her daughter treated with ſeverity, and all her 
friends brought under ſubjeRion, ſhe had conceived the moſt violent ani. 
moſity againſt him, and had reſolved to make him feel the effects of her 
reſentment. She knew that the impoſtor, however ſucceſsful, might cafily 
at laſt be ſet aſide; and if a way could be found at his riſque to ſubvert 
the government, ſhe hoped that a ſcene might be opened, which, though 
difficult at preſent exactly to foreſee, would gratify her revenge, and be on 
the whole leſs irkſome to her, than that flavery and contempt to which 
ſhe was now reduced *, 


Bur whatever care Simon might take to convey inſtruction to his pu- 
pil Simnel, he was ſenfible, that the impoſture would not bear a cloſe in- 
ſpection; and he was therefore determined to open the firſt public ſcene 
of it in Ireland. That iſland, which was zealouſly attached to the houſe 
of York, and bore an affectionate regard to the memory of Clarence, 
Warwic's father, who had been their lieutenant, was improvidently allow. 
ed by Henry to remain in the ſame condition in which he found it; and 
all the counſellors and officers, who had been appointed by his predecel- 
ſor, ſtill retained their authority. No ſooner did Simnel preſent himſelt 
to Thomas Fitz-gerald, earl of Kildare, the deputy, and claim his pro- 


tection as the unfortunate Warwic, than that credulous nobleman, not 


ſuſpecting ſo bold an impoſture, gave attention to him, and began to con- 
ſult ſome perſons of rank with regard to this extraordinary incident. 
Theſe he found even more ſanguine in their zeal and belief than himſelf: 
And in proportion as the ſtory diffuſed itſelf among thoſe of lower con- 
dition, it became the object of ſtill greater paſſion and credulity, till the 
people in Dublin with one conſent tendered their allegiance to Simnel, a3 
to the true Plantagenet. Fond of a novelty, which flattered their na. 
tural propenſion, they overlooked the datghters of Edward IV. who ſtood 

1406. before Warwic in the order of ſucceſſion; they payed the pre- 
Revolt of tended prince attendance as their ſovereign, lodged him in the 
2 Pe caſtle of Dublin, crowned him with a diadem taken from a ſta- 
tue of the virgin, and publicly proclaimed him king, by the appellation 
of Edward VI. The whole iſland followed the example of the capital; 
and not a ſword was any where drawn in Henry's quarrel. 
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Wazs this intelligence was convey»d to the king, it reduced him to 
ſome perplexity. Determined always to face his enemies in perſon, he 
yet ſerupled at preſent to leave England, where, he ſuſpected, the conſpiracy 
was firſt framed, and where, he knew, many perſons of condition, and the peo- 
ple in genera], were much diſpoſed to give it countenance. In order to diſco- 
rer the ſecret ſource of the contrivance, and take meaſures againſt this open 
revolt, he held frequent conſultations with his miniſters and counſellors, aud 
laid plans for a vigorous defence of his authority, and the ſuppreſſion of 


bis enemies. 


Tus firlt event, which followed theſe deliberations, gave ſurprize to 
the public: It was the ſcizure of the queen-dowager, the forfeiture 
of all her lands and revenue, and the cloſe confinement of her perſon 
in the nunnery of Bermondeſey. This act of authority was cover- 
ed with a very thin pretence. It was alledged that, notwithſtanding the 
ſecret agreement to marry her daughter to Henry, ſhe had yet yielded ta 
the ſolicitations and menaces of Richard, and had delivered that princeſs 
and ber ſiſters into the hands of the tyrant. This crime, which was now 
become obſolete, and might admit of alleviations, was therefore ſuſpected 
not to be the real cauſe of the ſeverity with which ſhe was treated ; and 
men believed that the king, unwilling to accuſe ſo near a relation of a 
conſpiracy againft him, had cloaked his vengeance or precaution under 
colour of an offence known to the whole world I. They were afterwards 
the more confirmed in this ſuſpicion, when they found, that the unfor- 
tunate queen though ſhe ſurvived this diſgrace ſeveral years, was never 
treated with any more lenity, but was allowed to end her life in poverty, 
ſolitude, and confinement. 


Tas next meaſure of the king's was of a leſs exceptionable nature. 
He ordered that Warwic ſhould be taken from the Tower, be led in pro- 
ceſſion through the ſtreets of London, be conducted to St. Paul's, and 
there expoſed to the view of the whole people. He even gave directions 
that ſome men of rank, attached to the houſe of York, and beſt acquain- 
ted with the perſona of this prince, ſhould approach him, and ovunverſe 
with him: And he truſted that theſe, being convinced of the abſurd im- 
polture of Simnel, would put a ſtop to the credulity of the populace, 
The expedient had its effect in England: But in Ireland the people ſtill 
perſiſted in their revolt, and zealouſly retorted on the king the reproach 
of propagating an impoſture, and of having ſhewa a counterfeit Warwig 
to the public, 

Hexzy had ſoon reaſon to apprehend that the deſign againſt him was 
not laid on ſuch flight foundations as the abſurdity of the contrivance 
kemed to indicate. John, earl of Lincoln, ſon of John de la Pole, duke 
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of Suffolk, and of Elizabeth, eldeſt ſiſter to Edward IV. was engaged to 
take part in the conſpiracy. This nobleman, who poſſeſſed capacity and 
courage, had entertained very aſpiring views; and his ambition was ex. 
couraged by the known intentions of his uncle Richard, who had formed 
a deſign, in caſe he himſelf ſhould die without iſſue, of declaring Lin- 
coln ſucceſſor to the crown. The king's jealouſy againſt all eminent pet. 
ſons of the York party, and his rigour towards Warwic, had farther ſtruck 
Lincoln with apprehenſions, and made him reſolve to ſeek for ſafety in the 
moſt dangerous counſels, Having fixed a ſecret correſpondence with Sir 
Thomas Broughton, a man of great intereſt in Lancaſhire, he fetired to 
Flanders, where Lovel had arrived a little before him; and he lived, dy. 
ring ſome. time, in the court of his aunt the ducheſs of Burgundy, by 
whom he had been invited over. 


| MaxGaARrET, widow of Charles che Bold, duke of Dur- 
3 — of gundy, not having any children of her own, attached her- 
nets ſelf with an entire friendſhip to her daughter-in-law, married 
unaz. to Maximilian, archduke of Auſtria ; and aft er the death of 
that princeſs, ſhe perſevered in her aſfection to Philip and Margaret, her 
children, and occupied herſelf in the care of their education and of their 


perſons. By her virtuous conduct and demeanour, ſhe had acquired great a 
authority among the Flemings ; aud lived with much dignity, as well as the! 
economy, upon that ample dowry which ſhe inherited from her huſband, 3 | 
The reſentments of this princeſs were no leſs warm than her friendlhips; i . 
and that ſpirit of faction which it is ſo difficult for a ſocial and ſanguine 3 
temper to guard againſt, had taken ſtrong poſſeſſion of hier heart, and en- : 
trenched ſomewhat on the probity which ſhone forth in the other parts * 
of her character. Hearing of the malignant jealoufy entertained by 3 
Henry againſt her family, and his oppreſſion of all its partizans, ſhe was — 
moved with the higheſt indignation, and ſhe determined to make him repent _ 
of that enmity to which ſo many of her friends, without any reaſon or nece{- ce 
1487 ity had fallen victims. After conſulting with Lincoln and Lon, T 
' ſhe hired a body of two thouſand veteran Germans, under the com- | 
mand of Martin Swart, a brave and experienced officer w; and ſent them 0 


— . . . . 1 
over together with theſe two noblemen to join Simnel in Ireland. The 
X . . . ; el. ſame 
countenance given by perſons of ſuch high rank, and the acce 


- mine a ſion of this military force, much raiſed the courage of the [rib M 
2 Fug- and made them entertain the reſolution of invading England, | 

where they believed the ſpirit of diſaffetion as prevalent as f * 
appeared to be in Ireland. The poverty alſo, under which they laboured, kava 
made jt impoſſible for them to ſupport, any longer their new couit 200 l 
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army, and inſpired them with a ſtrong defire of enriching themſelves by 
plunder and preferment in England. 2 


Hear was not ignorant of theſe intentions of his enemies; and he 
prepared himſelf for defence, He ordered troops to be levied in different 
parts of the kingdom, and put them under the command of the duke of 
Bedford and earl of Oxford. He confined the marquis of Dorſet, who, 
he ſuſpected, would reſent the injuries ſuffered by his mother the queen 
dowager : And, to gratify the people by an appearance of devotion, he 
nade a pilgrimage to our lady of Walſingham, famous for miracles ; and 
there offered up prayers for ſucceſs and for deliverance from his ene- 
nies. 

BzixG informed that Simnel was landed at Foudrey in Lancaſhire, he 
drew together his forces, and advanced towards the enemy as far as Coven- 
try, The rebels had entertained hopes, that the diſaffected counties in 
the North would riſe in their favour ; But the people in general, averſe 
to join Iriſh and German invaders, convinced of Lambert's impoſture, 
and kept in awe by the king's reputation for ſucceſs and conduct, either 
remained in tranquillity, or gave aſſiſtance to the royal army, The earl 
of Lincoln, therefore, who commanded the rebels, finding no hopes but 
in victory, was determined to bring the matter to a ſpeedy decifion ; and 
the king, ſupported by the native courage of his temper, and emboldened 
by a great acceſſion of volunteers, who had joined kim under tha earl of 
dhrewſbury and lord Strange, declined not the combat. The 
hoſlile armies met at Stoke, in the county of Nottingham, and 6th June. 
fought a battle, which was bloody, and more obſtinately dif- 5 4 * 
puted than could have been expected from the inequality of their 
force, All the leaders of the rebels were reſolved to conquer or periſh ; 
and they inſpired their troops with like reſolution. The Germans alſo, 
being veteran and experienced ſoldiers, kept the event long doubtful ; and 
even the Iriſh, though ill- armed, and almoſt defenceleſs, ſhowed themſelves 
not detective in ſpirit aud bravery. 'The king's victory was purchaſed 
with loſs, but was entirely deciſive. Lincoln, Broughton, and Swart, 
periſhed in the field of battle, with four thouſand of their followers. As 
Lovel was never more heard of, he was believed to have undergone the 
lame fate. Simnel, with his tutor Simon, was taken priſoner. Simon, 
being a prieſt, was not tried at law and was only committed to cloſe cul- 
tody : Simnel was too contemptible to be an object either of apprehenſion 
or reſentment to Henry. He was pardoned, and made a ſeullion in the 
king's kitchen; whence he was afterwards advanced to the rank of a fal- 
coner à. 


Hvar had now leiſure to revenge himſelf on his enemies. He made 
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a progreſs into the northern parts, where he gave many proofs of his ti. 
gorous diſpoſition. A ſtrict enquiry was made after thoſe who had aft. 
ed or favoured the rebels. The puniſhments were not all fſanguinary 
The king made his revenge ſubſervient to his avarice. Heavy fines were 
levied upon the delinquents. The proceedings of the courts, and even 
the courts themſelves, were arbitrary. Either the crimynals were tried 
by commiſhoners appointed for the purpoſe, or they ſuffered puniſhment 
by ſentence of a court-martial. And, as a rumour had prevailed before 
the battle of Stoke, that the rebels had gained the victory, that the royal 
army was cut in pieces, and that the king himſelf had eſcaped by flight, 


Henry was reſolved to interpret the belief or propagation of this report as 


a mark of disaffeQtion ; and he puniſhed many for that pretended crime, 
But ſuch, in this age, was the ſituation of the Engliſh government, that 
the royal prerogative, which was but imperſectly reſtrained during the 
moſt peaceable periods, was ſure, in tumultuous, or even ' ſuſpicious times, 
which frequently recurred, to. break all bounds of law, and to violate pub. 
lic liberty. 

AFTER the king had gratified bis rigour by the puniſhment, of his 
enemies, he determined to give contentment to the people, in a point 
which, though a mere ceremony, was paſſionately deſired by them. The 
queen had been married near two years, but had not yet been crowned; 
and this affectation of delay had given great diſcontent to the public, and 

1487. had been one principal fource of the diſaffection which pre- 
25th Nov. vailed. The king, inſtructed by experience, now finiſhed 
the ceremony of her coronation ; and, to ſhew a diſpoſition ſtill more 
gracious, he reſtored to liberty the marquis of Dorſet, who had been 
able to clear himſelf of all the ſuſpicions entertained againſt him. 
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State of Scotland —— of Spain of the 
Low Countries ——of France——of Britanny French invaſion of 
Brilanny——# rench embaſſy to England Diſſmmulation of the French 


our An inſurrection in the North——ſupprefſed —— King ſends forces 
into Britanny Annexation of Britanny to France A parliament — 
War with France Invaſion of France Peace with France 
Perlin Warbec His impoſture—— He is avowed by the ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy ——and by many of the Engliſh nobility Trial and execution of 
Stanley —— A parliament. 


gate of foreign affairs 


HE king acquired great reputation throughout Eu- 1483 

rope by the vigorous and proſperous conduct of his do- State of f r- 
meſtic affairs; But as ſome incidents, about this time, invi- ein affairs. 
ted him to look abroad, and exert himſelf in behalf of his allies, it will he ne- 
ceſſary, in order to give a juſt account of his foreign meaſures, to explain 
the ſituation of the neighbouring kingdoms; beginning with Scotland, 
which lies moſt contiguous. 


Tus kingdom of Scotland had not yet attained that ſtate 3 
which diſtinguiſhes a civilized monarchy, and which enables Scotland. 
the gorernment, by the force of its laws and inſtitutions alone, | 
without any extraordinary capacity in the ſovereign, to maintain itself 
in order and tranquillity, James III. who now filled the throne, was a 
prince of little induſtry, and of a narrow genius; and though it behoved 
him to yield the reins of government to his miniſters, be had never been 
able to make any choice which could give contentment both to himſelf 
and to his people. When he beſtowed his confidence on any of the prin- 
cipal nobility, he found that they exalted their own family to ſuch a 
hcight as was dangerous to the prince, and gave umbrage to the ſtate : 
When he conferred favour on any perſon of meaner birth, on whoſe ſub- 
miſhon he could more depend, the barons of his kingdom, enraged at the 
power of an upſtart minion, proceeded to the utmoſt extremities againſt 
their ſovereign, Had Henry entertained the ambition of conqueſts a 
tempting opportunity now offered of reducing that kingdom to lubjec- 
tion; but as he was probably ſenſible that, a warlike people, though they 
might be over-run by reaſon of their domeſtic diviſions, could not be retat- 
ned in obedience without a regular military force, which was then un- 
known in England, he rather intended the renewal of the peace with Scot- 
land, and ſent an embaſſy to James for that purpoſe, But the Scots, who 
never deſired a durable peace with England, and who deemed their ſecuri- 


X 4 


would not agree to more than a ſeven years truce, which was accordio- 
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ty to conſiſt in conſtantly preſerving themſelves in a Warlike poſture, 


] 
concluded o. 1 


Tus European ſtates on the continent were then haſtening faſt to the 
fituation in which they have remained, without any material alteration, 
for near three centuries ; and began to unite themſelves into one exten. 
ſive ſyſtem of policy, which comprehended the chicf powers of Chriſten. 

dom. Spain, which had hitherto been almoſt entirely occu- 
3 1 pied within herſelf, now became formidable by the union ct 
Spain. Arragon and Caitile in the perſons of Ferdinand and Iſabell, 
who, being princes of great capacity, employed their force in 
enterprizes the moſt advantageous to their combined monarchy, The 
conqueſt of Granada from the Moors was then undertaken, and brought 
near to a happy concluſion. And, in that expeditioa, the military ye. 
nius of Spain was revived ; honour and ſecurity were attained ; and her 
princes, no longer kept in awe by a domeſlic enemy ſs dangerous, be. 
gan to enter into all the tranſactions of Europe, and make a great figure 
in every war and negociation, 


Maximilian, king of the Romans, ſon of the emperor 
Frederic, had, by his marriage with the heireſs of Burgun- 
dy, acquired an intereſt in the Netherlands ; and, though 
the death of his conſort had weakened his connexions with that country, 
he ſtill pretended to the government, as tutor to his ſon Philip, and his 
authority had been acknowledged by Brabant, Holland, and ſeveral of 
the provinces. But as Flanders and Hainault ſtill refuſed to ſubmit to 
his regency, and even appointed other tutors to Philip, he had been en- 


Of the Low 
Countries. 


gaged in long wars againſt that obſtinate people, and never was able tho- 
roughly to ſubdue their ſpirit. That he might free himſelf from the op- 
poſition of France, he had concluded a peace with Lewis XI. and had 
given his daughter, Margaret, then an infant, in marriage to the dauphin; 
together with Artois, Franche Compté, and Charolois, as her dowry, 
But this alliance had not produced the defired effect. The dauphin 
ſucceeded to the crown of France by the appellation of Charles VIII.; 
but Maximilian {till found the mutinies of the Flemings fomented by the 
intrigues of the court of France. 

France, during the two preceding reigns, had made a mighty 
encreaſe in power and greatneſs; and had not other ſtates of Eu- 
rope at the ſame time received an acceſſion of force, it had been 
impoſſible to have retained her within her ancient boundaries. Moſt of 
the great fiefs, Normandy, Champagne, Anjou, Daupliiny, C uienne, 
Provence, and Burgundy, had been united to the crown; the Engliſh 


State of 
France. 
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had been expelled from all their conqueſts; the authority of the prince 
lad been raiſed-to ſuch a height as enabled him to maintain law and order; 
« conſiderable military force was kept on foot, and the finances were able 


| to ſupport it. Lewis XI. indeed, from whom many of theſe advanta- 


ges were de rived, was dead, and had left his ſon, in early youth and ill 
educated, to ſuſtain the weight of the monarchy ; But, having entruſ- 
ted the government to his daughter Anne, lady of Beaujeu, a woman of 
firit and capacity, the French power ſuffered no check or decline. Ou 
the contrary, this princeſs formed the great project, which at laſt ſhe hap- 
pily effected, of uniting to the crown, Britanm, the laſt and molt indepen- 
dent fief of the monarchy. 

Fzaxcis II. duke of Britanny, conſcious of his own jnca- 
pacity for government, had reſigned himſelf to the direction 208” 
of Peter Landais, a man of mean birth, more remarkable for ny. by 
abilities than for virtue or integrity. The nobles of Britanny, 
liſpleaſed with the great advancement of this favourite, had even proceed- 
ed to disaſſection againſt their ſovereign ; and, after many tumults and 
diſorders, they at laſt. united among themſelves, and in a violent manner 
ſcized, tried and put to death the obnoxious miniſter. Dreading the re- 
ſentment of the prince for this invalion of his authority, many of thera 
retired to France; others, for protection and ſafety, maintained a ſecret 
correſpondence with the French miniſtry, who, obſerving the great diſ- 
ſentions among the Bretons, thought the opportunity favourable for iu- 
nding the dutchy ; and ſo much the rather, as they could cover their 
ambition under the ſpecious pretence of providing for domeltic ſecuri- 
ty, 

Lewis, duke of Orleans, firſt prince of the blood, and preſumptive 
heir of the monarchy, had diſputed the adminiſtration with the lady of 
Beaujeu ; and though his pretenſions had been rejected by the fates, he fill | 
maintained cabals with many of the grandees, and laid ſchemes for ſubver- 
tug the authority of that princeſs. Finding bis conſpiracies detected, he 
took to arms, and fortified himſelf in Beaugenci; but as his revolt was 
precipitate, before kis confederates were ready to join him, he had been 
obliged to ſubmit, and to receive ſuch conditions as the French miniſlry 
vere pleaſed to impoſe upon him. Actuated, however, by his ambition, 
and even by his fears, he ſoon retired out of France, and rook ſhelter 
with the duke of Britanny, who was deſirous of {rengthening himſelf 
2painſt the deligns of the lady of Beaujcu by the fricudſhip and credit of 
the duke of Orleans. This latter prince alſo, perceiving the aſcendant 
which he ſoon acquired over the duke of Britanny, had engaged many 
of his partizans to join him at that court, and had formed the deſign of 
—_— himſelf by a marriage with Aune the heir of that opulent 
utchy, 
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Tax barons of Britanny, who ſaw all favour engroſſed by the duke of 
Orleans and his train, renew ed a ſtricter correſpondence with France, and 
even invited the French king to make an invaſion on their country, De. 
ſirous, however, of preſerving its independency, they had regulated the 
number of ſuccours which France was to ſend them, and had ſtipulated 
that no fortified place in Britanny ſhould remain in the poſſeſſion of that 

monarchy : A vain precaution, where revolted ſubje&s treat 


14288. R , d 
French in. With a power ſo much ſuperior! The French invaded Britan- 
_ of ny with forces three times more numerous than thoſe which 
MManmgy. 


they had promiſed to the barons ; and, advancing into the 
heart of the country, laid ſiege to Ploermel. To oppoſe them, the duke 
raiſed a numerous but ill. diſciplined army, which he put under the com. 
mand of the duke of Orleans, the count of Dunois, and others of the 
French nobility. The army, eiſcontented with his choice, and jealous of 
their confederatcs, ſoon diſbanded, and left their prince with too ſmall a 
force to kcep the field againſt his invaders. He retired to Vannes; but 
being hotly purſued by the French, who had now made themſelves maſ. 
ters of Ploermel, he eſcaped to Nantz; and the enemy, having previouſly 
taken and garriſoned Vannes, Dinant, and other places, laid cloſe ſiege to 
that city. The barons of Britanny, finding their country menaced with 
total ſubjection, began gradually to withdraw from the French army, and 
to make peace with their ſovereign. 

Tuis deſertion, however, of the Bretons diſcouraged not the court of 
France from purſuing her favourite project of reducing Britanny to ſub- 
jection. The ſituation of Europe appeared favourable to the execution of 
this deſign. Maximilian was indeed engaged in cloſe alliance with the 
duke of Britanny, and had even opened a treaty for marrying his daugh- 
ter; but he was on all occaſions ſo indigent, and at that time ſo diſquieted 
by the mutinies of the Flemings, that little effectual aſſiſtance could be ex- 
pected ſrom him, Ferdinand was entirely occupied in the conqueſt of 
Granada; and it was alſo known, that, if France would reſign to him 
Rouſillon and Cerdagne, to which he had pretenſions, ſhe could at any time 
engage him to abandon the intereſt of Britanny. England alone was both 
enabled by her power, and engaged by her intereſts, to ſupport the inde- 
pendency of that dutchy; and the moſt dangerous oppoſition was there- 
fore, by Anne of Beaujeau, expected from that quarter. In order to co- 
ver her real deſigus, no ſooner was ſhe informed of Henry's ſucceſs againſt 
Simnel and his partizans, than ſhe diſpatched ambaſſadors to the court of 
London, and made profeſſions of the greatelt truſt and conhdence in that 
monarch. 

Tur ambaſſadors, after congratulating Henry on his late 


French em- | 
baſſy 1 victory, and communicating to him, in the moſt cordial man- 
— ner, as to an intimate friend, ſome ſucceſſes of their maler 
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Maximilian, came in the progreſs of their diſcourſe to mention the 
Lte tranſactions in Britanny, They told him that the duke ha- 
ring given protection to French fugitives and rebels, the king bad 
been neceſſitated, contrary to his intention and inclination, to carry war 
„to that dutchy : That the honour of the crown was intereſted not to 
ſuller a vaſſal ſo far to forget his duty to his liege lord; nor was the ſecurity 
of the government leſs concerned to prevent the conſequences of this danger- 
qus temerity : That the fugitives were no mean or obſcure perſons ; but, a- 
nong others, the duke of Orleans, firit prince of the blood, who, finding 
kim{elf obnoxious to juſtice for treaſonable practices in France, had fled 
o Britanny; where he ſtill perſevered in laying ſchemes of rebellion a- 
rail his ſovereign 3 That the war being thus, on the part of the French 
monarch, entirely defenſive, it would immediately ceate, when the duke 
of Britanny, by returning to his duty, ſhould remove the cauſe of it: 
That their maſter was ſenſible of the obligations which the duke, in very 
critical times, had conferred on Henry ; but it was known alfo, that, in 
times ſtill more.critical, he or his mercenary counſellors had deſerted him, 
and put his life in the utmoſt hazard: That his ſole refuge in theſe deſ- 
perate extremities had been the court of France, which not only protec- 
ted his perſon, but ſupplied him with men and money, with which, aided 
by his own valour and conduct, he had been enabled to mount the throne 
o England: That France, in this tranſaction, had, from friendſhip to 
Henry, ated contrary to what, in a narrow view, might be eſteemed her 
own intereſt : fince, ip ſtead of an odious tyrant, ſhe bad contributed to 
eltabliſh on a rival throne a prince endowed with ſuch virtue and abilities: 
And that as both the juſtice of the cauſe, and the obligations conferred 
en Henry, thus preponderated on the ſide of France, ſhe reaſonably expec- 
ted that, if the ſituation of his affairs did not permit him to give her aſſiſ- 
tance, he would at leaſt preſerve a neutrality between the contending 
parties P. 

Tuns diſcourſe of the French ambaſſadors was plauſible ; and to give it 
greater weight, they communicated to Henry, as in confidence, their maſ- 
lers intention, after he ſhould have ſettled the differences with Britanny, 
io lead an army into Italy, and make good his pretenſions to the kingdom 
of Naples : A proje& which, they knew, would give no umbrage to the 
court of England, But all theſe artifices were in vain employed againſt 
the penetration of the king. He clearly ſaw, that France had entertain- 
cd the view of ſubduing Britanny?; but he alſo perceived, that ſhe would 
ucet with great, and, as he thought, inſuperable difficulties in the execu- 
won of her project. The native force of that dutchy, he knew, had al- 
ys been conſiderable, and had often, without any foreign aſſiſtance, 
liked the power of France; the natural temper of the French nation, 
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he imagined, would make them eaſily abandon any enterprize which te, 
quired perſeverance ; and as the heir of the crown wes confederated with 
the duke of Britanny, the miniſters would be {till more remiſs in proſecu- 
ting a ſcheme, which muſt draw on them his reſentment and diſpleaſure, 
Should even theſe internal obſtructions be removed, Maximilian, whioſe en. 
mity to France was well known, and who now paid his addrefles to the 
heireſs of Britanny, would be able to make a diverſion on the ſide of Flag, 
ders ; nor could it be expected that France, if he proſecuted ſuch amhi, 
tious projects, would be allowed to remain in tranquillity by Ferdinand 
and Iſabella. Above all, be thought the French court could never ex. 
pect that England, ſo deeply iutereſted to preſerve the 1ndependency af 
Britanny, ſo able by her power and-fituation to give effectual and prompt 
alliſtance, would permit ſuch an acceſſion of force to her rival. He ima. 
gined, therefore, that the miniſters of France, convinced of the impratti. 
cability of their ſcheme, would at laſt embrace pacific views, and would 
abandon an enterprize ſo obnoxious to all the potentates of Europe. 


Tars reaſoning of Henry was ſolid, and might juſily engage him in dia. 
tory and cautious meaſures : But there entered into his conduct another 
motive, which was apt to draw him beyond the juſt bounds, becauſe found. 
ed on a ruling paſſion. His frugality, which by degrees degenerated inte 
avarice, made him averſe to all warlike enterprizes and diſtant expeditions, 
and engaged him previouſly to try the expedient of negociation. He dil. 


* patched Urſwie, his almoner, a man of addreſs and abilities, to make offer 


of his mediation to the contending parties: An offer which, he thought, 
if accepted by France, would ſoon lead to a compoſure of all differences; 
if refuſed or cluded, would at leaſt diſcover the perſeverance of that court 
in her ambitious projects. Urſwic found the lady of Beaujeu, now duchels 
of Bourbon, engaged in the ſiege of Nantz, and had the ſatisfaction to 8nd 
that his maſter's offer of mediation was readily embraced, and with mary 


| expreſſions of confidence and moderation. That able princely 
D.ſumula- 


tion of the concluded, that the duke of Orleans, who governed the court of 


French 


' : . * | * 
court. Britanny, foreſeeing that every accommodation muſt be made 


at his expence, would uſe all his intereſt to have Henry's pre. 
poſal rejected; and would by that means make an apology for the French 
meaſures, and draw on the Bretons the reproach of obſtinacy and injuſtice. 


The event juſtified her prudence. When the Engliſh ambaſſador made 
the ſame offer to the duke-of Britanny, he received for anſwer, in tle 
name of that prince, that having ſo long acted the part of protector and 
guardian to Henry, during his youth and adverſe fortune, he bad expected, 
from a monarch of ſuch virtue, more effectual aſſiſtance in his preſent di. 
treſſes, than a barten offer of mediation, which ſuſpended not the progrels 
of the French arms : That if Henry's gratitude were not ſufficient to es- 
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rage him in ſuch a meaſure, his prudence, as king of F.vglaud, ſhould dif. 
wer to him the pernicious conſequences attcuding the conqueſt of Bri- 
any, and its annexation to the crown of France: That, that Kingdom, al- 
mdy tov powerful, would be enabled, by ſo great an acceſliva of force, 
o diſplay, to the ruin of England, that hoſtile diſpoſition which had al- 
ways ſubſiſted between thoſe rival nations: That Britanny, ſo uſeful an 
ly, which, by its ſituation, gave the Eugliſh an entrance into the heart 
of France ; being annexed to that kingdom, would be equally enabled, 
from its ſituation, to diſturb, either by piracies or naval armaments, the 
commerce and peace of England: And that, if the duke rejected Hen- 
y's mediation, it proceeded neither from an incliuation to a war, which 
le experienced to be ruinous to him, nor from a confidence in his own force, 
which he kuew to be much inferior to that of the enemy; but, on the coa- 
trary, from a ſenſe of his —— necellitics, which muſt engage the king 
to act the part of his confederafe,” not that uf a mediator, 


Watx this anſwer was reported to the king, be abandoned not the play 
wich he had formed: He only concluded, that ſome more time was re- 
gute to quell the obſtinacy of the Bretons, and make them ſubmit to 
reaſon, And when he learned that the people of Britanny, anxious for 
their duke's ſafety, had formed a tumultuary army of 69,000 men, and had 
obliged the French to raiſe the fiege of Nantz, he fortified lumſelf the 
more in his opinion, that the court of France would at lait be reduced, by 
multiplied obſtacles and difficulties, to abandon the project of reducing Bri- 
tnuny to ſubjection. He continued therefore his ſcheme of negociation, 
ad thereby expoſed himſelf to be deceived by the artifice of the French 
miniſtry z who, ſtill pretending pacific intentions, ſent lord Bernard Dau- 
igny, a Scotchman of quality, to London, and preſſed Henry not to be 
Giſcouraged in offering his mediation to the court of Britanuy. The king, ou 
his part, diſpatched another embaſſy, conſiſting of Urſwic, the Abbot of 
Abingdon, and Sir Richard Tonſtal, who carried new propoſals for an a- 


micable treaty, No effectual ſuccours, meanwhile, were provided for the * 


diltrelſed Bretons. Lord Woodville, brother to the queen dowager, ha- 
ring aſked leave to raiſe underhand a body of volanteers, and to tranſport 
them into Britanny, met with a refuſal from the king, who was deſirous 
of preferving the appearance of a ſtrict neutrality. That nobleman, how- 
erer, ſtill perſiſted in his purpoſe. He went over to the Iſle of Wight, ot 
which he was governor ; levied a body of 400 men; aud having at laſt 
obtained, as is ſuppoſed, the ſecret permiſſion of Henry, failed with them 
to Britanuy. This enterprize proved fatal to the leader, and 153. 
brought ſmall relief to the unhappy duke. The Bretous raſh. 28h Ju £ 
ly engaged in a general action with the French at St. Aubin, and were dil- 


comfited, Woodville aud all the Eogliſh were put to the [word i tote - 
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[| ther with a body of Bretons, who had been accoutred in the garh of Eng. in inſurre£ 
| Iiſhmen, in order to ſtrike a greater terror into the French, to whom th dre, whi 
| martial proweſs of that nation was always formidable 4. The duke g had freed | 
Orleans, the prince of Orange, and many other perſons of rank were ta to ſend do 
priſoners: And the military force of Britanny was totally broken, Th, while he | 
1488, death of the duke, which followed ſoon after, threw affairs into lately inſu 
9th Sept- ſtill greater confuſion, and ſeemed to threaten the ſtate with a counter a 
final ſubjection. ceded in 
| TrovcH the king did not prepare againſt theſe events, ſo hurtful t, Achambet 
| the intereſts of England, with ſufficient vigour and precaution, he ha accomplict 
| - not altogether overlooked them. Determined to maintain a pacific con. gave him 
\ duct, as far as the fituation of affairs would permit, he yet knew the war don. 
like temper of his ſubjects, and obſerved, that their ancient and inveterate HLanRY 
t animoſity to France was now revived by the proſpect of this great ac. lament, t 
| ceſſion to her power and grandeur. He refolved therefore to make ad. tiation, ar 
| | vantage of this diſpoſition, and draw ſome ſupplies from the people, on by the in 
in pretence of giving aſſiſtance to the duke of Britanny. He had ſummone! and becan 
a parliament at Weſtminſter” ; and he ſoon perſuaded them to grant him of taking 
a conſiderable ſubſidy 5, But this ſupply, though voted by parliament, death of 1 
7 involved the king in unexpected difficulties, The counties of Durham dominion 
N | and York, always diſcontented with Henry's government, and farther France, | 
provoked by the late oppreſſions, under which they laboured, after the cover to 
| i ſuppreſſion of Simnel's rebellion, reſiſted the commiſſioners liary to 
| | „ who were appointed to levy the tax. The commiſſioners, ter. people, 
the North, rified with this appearance of ſedition, made application to lides ente 
the earl of Northumberland, and defired of kim advice and which 
aſſiſtance in the execution of their office. That nobleman thought the tention « 
matter of importance enough to conſult the king; who, unwilliag to tue re· p 
yield to the humours of a diſcontented populace, and foreſceing the per- ducheſs, 
nicious conſequence of ſuch a precedent, renewed his orders for {trial towns, t. 
levying the impoſition, Northumberland ſummoned together the juſtice: armamen 
and chief freeholders, and delivered the king's commands in the moſt in- the ſpace 
perious terms, which he thought, would inforce obedience, but which ty of he 
tended only to provoke the people, and make them believe him the adviſer .lo much 
of thoſe orders which he delivered to them *. They flew to arms, attacke! * rived 1 
Northumberland in his houſe, and put him to death. Having incurred and mad 
ſuch deep guilt, their mutinous humour prompted them to declare again The Fr 
the king himſelf; and being inſtigated by John Achamber, a ſeditious Watory 
fellow of low birth, they choſe Sir ſohn Egremond their leader, and pre- with th 
pared themſelves for a vigorous reſiſtance. Henry was not diſmayed wits Lord By 
7 Argentre Hiſt. de Bretagne, liv. x ii. r gth November, 1487. 5 Polydor —_ 


Virgil, p. 579, ſays, that this impoſition was a capitation tax; the other hiſtoria by 
it was a tax of two ihillings iu the pound. © Bacon, p. 595. 
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in iulurrect ĩon ſo precipitate and ill-ſupported. He immediately levied a 
fore CON f 
had freed from confinement and received into favour. His intention was 
o ſend down theſe troops, in order to check the progreſs of the rebels; 
while he bimſelf ſhould follow with a greater body, which would abſo- 
lutely inſure ſucceſs. But Surrey thought himſelf ſtrong enough to en- 
counter alone à raw and unarmed multitude ; and he ſue- 
veled in the attempt. The rebels were diſſipated ; John 
Achamber was taken priſoner, and afterwards executed with ſome of his 
xccomplices 3 Sir John Egremond fled to the dutcheſs of Burgundy who 
gave him protection; the greater number of the rebels received a par- 


ſuppreſled. 


105 

Hexar had probably expected, when he obtained this grant from par- 
ment, that he ſhould be able to terminate the affair of Britanny by nego- 
tation, and that he might thereby fill his coffers with the money levied 
by the impoſition. But as the diſtreſſes of the Bretons till multiplied, 
ul became every day more urgent; he found himſelf under the neceſſity 
of taking more vigorous meaſures, in order to ſupport them. On the 
death of the duke, the French had revived ſome antiquated claims to the 
dominion of the dutchy; and as the duke of Orleans was now captive in 
France, their former pretence for hoſtilities could no longer ſerve as a 
cover to their ambition. The king reſolved, therefore, to engage as auxt- 
lary to Britanny; and to conſult the intereſts, as well as deſires of his 
people, by oppoſing himſelf to the progreſs of the French power. Be- 
des entering into a league with Maximilian, and avother with Ferdinand, 
which were diſtant reſources, he levied a body of Gooo men, with an in- 
tention of tranſporting them into Britanny. Still anxious, however, for 
tie re-payment of his expences, he concluded a treaty with the young 
ducheſs, by which ſhe engaged to deliver into his hands two ſea- port 
towns, there to remain till ſhe ſhould entirely refund the charges of the 
armament *, Though he engaged for the ſervice of theſe troops during 
the ſpace of ten months only, yet was the ducheſs obliged, by the neceſſi- 
ty of her affairs, to ſubmit to ſuch rigid conditions, impoſed by an ally 
1459. 
vrived under the command of lord Willoughby of Broke; King feats 
ad made the Bretons, during ſome time maſters of the field. - <3 hea 
The French retired into their garriſons ; and expected, by 
dlstory meaſures, to waſte the fire of the Englith, and di ſguſt them 
with the enterprize. 'The ſcheme was well laid, and met with ſucceſs. 
Lord Broke found ſuch diſcord and confuſion in the counſels of Britanny, 
that no meaſures could be concerted for any undertaking ; no ſupply ob- 


t Du Tillet. Recueil des Traitss, 


e, which he put under the command of the earl of Surrey, whom he 
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tained ; no proviſions, carriages, artillery, or military ſtores procured 
The whole court was rent into factions: No one miniſter had acquires 
the aſcendant : And whatever project was formed by one, was ſure to he 
traverſed by another. The Engliſh, diſconcerted in every enterprize jy 
theſe animoſities and uncertain counſels, returned home as ſoon as the 
time of their ſcrvice was elapſed; leaving only a ſmall garriſon in tho{s 
towns which had been conſigned into their hands. During their ſtay in 
Britanny, they had contributed {till farther to waſte the country; ard } 
their departure, they left it' entirely at the mercy of the enemy, 80 
feeble was the ſuccour which Henry, in this important conjuncture, afrl. 
ed his ally, whom the invaſion of a foreign enemy, concurring with de. 
meſtic diſſenſions, had reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs. 


Tus great object of the domeſtic diſſeuſions in Britanny was the dif, 
poſal of the young ducheſs in marriage. The mareſchal Ricux, favourcd 
by Henry, ſeconded the ſuit of the lord d'Albert, who led ſome force 
to her aſſiſtance. The chancellor Montauban, obſerving the averſion of 
the ducheſs to this ſuitor, inſiſted that a petty prince, ſuch as d' Alben, 
was unable to ſupport Anne in her preſent extremities ; and he recom. 
mended ſome more powerful alliance, particularly that of Maximilian, 
1490. king of the Romans. This party at laſt prevailed; the mar. 

riage with Maximilian was celebrated by proxy; and the ducheſ 
thenceforth aſſumed the title of Queen of the Romans, But this mag. 
nificent appellatiorf was all ſhe gained by her marriage. Maximilian, de- 
titute of troops and money, and embarraſſed with the continual revolts 
of the Flemings, could ſend no ſuccour to his diſtreſſed conſort ; while 
d' Albert, enraged at the preference given to his rival, deſerted her cauſe, 
and received the French into Nantz, the moſt important place in the 
dutchy, both for ſtrength and riches, 


Taz French court now began to change their ſcheme with regard te 
the ſubjection of Britanny. Charles had formerly been affianced to Mat. 
garet, daughter of Maximilian; who, though too young for the conſun- 
mation of her marriage, had been ſent to Paris to be educated, and at this 
time bore the title of Queen of France. Beſides the rich dowry which 
ſhe brought the king, ſhe was, -after her brother Philip, then in each 
youth, heir to all the dominions of the houſe of Burgundy ; and ſeemed, 
in many reſpects, the moſt proper match that could be choſen for the 
young monarch. "Theſe circumſtances had ſo blinded both Maximilian 
and Henry, that they never ſuſpected any other intentions in the French 
court; nor were they able to diſcover that engagements, ſeemingly 0 
advantageous, and ſo ſolemnly entered into, could be infringed and {ct 
aſide. But Charles began to perccive that the conqueſt of Britanuy, © 
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oppoſition to the natives, and to all the. great powers of Chriſtendom, 
would prove a difficult enterprize; and that even ut he ſhould over-run the 
country, and make hi ſelf maſter of the fortreſſes, it would be impoſſible 
ier him long to retain poſſeſſion of them. The marriage alone of the 
lucheſs could fully re-annex that fiet to the crown ; aud the preſent and 
certain enjoyment of ſo conſiderable a territory ſeemed preferable to the 


proſpect of inberiting the dominions of the houſe of Burgundy; a proſ- 
delt which became every day more diſtant and precarious. Above all, 
he marriage of Maximilian and Anne appeared deſtructive to the grau- 
luc and even ſecurity, of the. French monarchy ; while that prince, poſ- 
(fog Flanders on the one hand, and Britanny on the other, might thus, 
* hath quarters, make inroads into the heart of the country. The 
only remedy tor theſe evils was therefore concluded to be the diſſolut ion 
of the two marriages, which had been celebrated, but not conſummated ; 
aud the cfpouſel of the ducheſs of Britanny by the king of France, 

Ir was neceſſary that this expedient, which had not been foreſeen by 
ay court in Europe, and which they were all ſo much intereſted to op- 
poſe, hould be kept a profound ſecret, and ſhould be diſcovered to the 
world only by the full execution of it. The meaſures of the French mi- 
uillry in the conduct of this delicate enterprize were wiſe and political, 
While they prefled Britanny with all the rigours of war, they ſeere 
gained the count of Dunois, who poſſeſſed great authority with the Bre 
tons; and having alſo engaged in their intereſts the prince of Orange, 
couſin-german to the ducheſs, they gave him his liberty, and ſent hun into 
Britanny. Theſe partizans, ſupported by other ewiſlaries of France, pre- 
pared the minds of men for the great revolution projected, and diſplayed, 


though {ill with many precautions, all the advantages of an union with 


the French monarchy. They repreſented to the barons of Britanny, that 
their country, harraſſed during ſo many years with perpetual war, had 
reed of fome repoſe, and of a ſolid and laſtiug peace with the only power 
wach was formidable to them: That their alliance with Maximilian was 
not able to afford them even preſent protection; and, by cloſely uniting 
them to a power which was rival to the greatneſs of France, fixed them 
iu perpetual enmity with that potent monarchy : That their vicinity ex- 
poſed them firſt to the inroads of the enemy; and the happieſt event 
which, in ſuch a ſituation, could befal them, would be to attain a peace, 
though by a final ſubjection to France, and by the loſs of that liberty 
tranſmitted to them from their anceſtors : And that any other expedient, 
compatible with the honour of the ſtate, and their duty to their ſovereign, 
vas preferable to a ſcene of ſuch diſorder and devaltation, 

Tasse ſuggeſtions had influence with the Bretons ; But the chief 
viticulty lay ia ſurmounting the prejudices of the young ducheG herſelf. 
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That princeſs had imbibed a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion againſt the French nz. 
tion, particularly againſt Charles, the author of all the calamities which, 
from her earlieſt infancy, had befallen her family. She had alſo fixed her 
affections on Maximilian; and as ſhe now deemed him her huſband, ſhe 
could not, ſhe thought, without incurring the greateſt guilt, and violating 
the moſt ſolemn engagements, contract a marriage with any other perſon. 
In order to overcome her obſtinacy, Charles gave the duke of 
Orleans bis liberty, who, though formerly a ſuitor to the ducheſs, 
was now contented to ingratiate himſelf with the king, by employing in 
his favour all the intereſt which he {till poſſeſſed in Britanny. Mareſchal 
Rieux and chancellor Montauban were reconciled by his mediation ; and 
theſe rival miniſters now concurred with the prince of Orange and the 
count of Dunois in prefling the concluſion of a marriage with Charles, 
By their ſuggeſtion, Charles advanced with a powerful army, and invelled 
Rennes, at that time the reſidence of the ducheſs ; who, aſſailed on all 
hands, and finding none to ſupport her in her inflexibility, at laſt opened 

the gates of the city, and agreed to eſpouſe the king of 
—_— France. She was married at Langey in Touraine; conducted 
to France. to St. Dennis, where ſhe was crowned ; thence made her entry 

into Paris, amidſt the joyful acclamations of the people, who 
regarded this marriage as the moſt proſperous event that could have be- 
fallen the monarchy. 


1491. 


Tus triumph and ſucceſs of Charles was the moſt ſenſible mortification 
to the king of the Romans. He had loſt a confiderable territory, which 
he thought he had acquired, and an accompliſhed princeſs, whom he had 
eſpouſed ; he was affronted in the perſon of his daughter Margaret, who 
was ſent back to him after ſhe had been treated, during ſome years, as 
queen of France; he had reaſon to reproach himſelf with his own ſupiac 
ſecurity, in neglecting the conſummation of his marriage, which was ca- 
fily practicable for him, and which would have rendered the tye indiſſo- 
luble : Theſe conſiderations threw him into the moſt violent rage, which 
he vented in very indecent expreſſions ; and he threatened France with an 
invaſion from the united arms of Auſtria, Spain, and England. 


Tus king of England had alſo juſt reaſon to reproach himſelf witl 
miſconduct in this important tranſaction; and though the affair had ter- 
minated in a manner which he could not preciſely foreſce, his negligence, 
in leaving his moſt uſeful ally ſo long expoſed to the invaſion of ſuperior 
power, could not but appear, on refleftion, the reſult of timid caution 
and narrow politics. As he valued himſelf on his extenſive foreſight and 
profound judgment, the aſcendant acquired over him by a raw youth, ſuch 
as Charles, could not but give him the higheſt diſpleaſure, and prompt: 
him to ſeck vengeance, after all remedy for his miſcarriage was become 
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ibſolutely impracticable. But he was farther actuated by avarice, a mo- 
tive llill more predominant with him than either pride or revenge; and 
he ſought, even from his preſent diſappointments, the gratification of this 
ruling paſſion, On preteace of a French war, he iſſued a com- 1497. 
miſſion for levying a Benevolence on his people; a ſpecies of Ich july. 
taxation which had been aboliſhed by a recent law of Richard III. This 
folence (for ſuch it really was) fell chiefly on the commercial part of 
the nation, who were poſſeſſed of the ready money. London alone con- 
rhuted to the amount of near 10, Soo pounds. Archbiſhop Morton, 
the chancellor, inſtructed the commiſſioners to employ a dilemma in which 
erery one might be comprehended : If the perſons applied to lived frugal- 
lr, they were told that their parſimony muſt neceſſarily have enriched 
them : If their method of living were ſplendid and hoſpitable, they were 
concluded to be opulent on account of their expences. This device was 
by ſome called chancellor Morton's fork, by others his crutch. 


$0 little apprelienſive was the king of a parliament on account of his 
lerying this arbitrary impoſition, that he ſoon after ſummoned 
that aſſembly to meet at Weſtminſter ; and he even expected 
o enrich himſelf farther by working on their paſſions and prejudices. 
He knew the diſpleaſure which the Engliſh had conceived againſt France 
on account of the acquiſition of Britanny ; and he took care 4 parlia- 
to iuliſt on that topic, in the ſpeech which he himſelf pro- ment. 
nounced to the parliament. He told them that France, elated with her 
late ſucceſſes, had even proceeded to a contempt of England, and had re- 
(uled to pay the tribute which Lewis XI. had ſtipulated to Edward IV.: 
That it became ſo warlike a nation as the Engliſh to be rouzed by this 
ndignity, and not to limit their pretenſions merely to repelling the preſent 
mjury : That, for his part, he was determined to lay claim to the crown 
elf of France, and to maintain by force of arms ſo juſt a title, tranſmit- 
ted to him by his gallant anceftors ; That Crecy, Poitiers, and Azincour, 
vere ſufficient to inſtruct them in their ſuperiority over the enemy; nor 
ad he deſpair of adding new names to the glorious catalogue: That a 
king of France had been priſoner in London, and a king of England 
lad been crowned at Paris; events which ſhould animate them to an 
emulation of like glory with that which had been enjoyed by their fore- 
'athers : That the domeſtic diſſentions of England had been the ſole 
cauſe of her loſing theſe foreign dominions; and her preſent internal 
nion would be the effettual means of recovering them: That where ſuch 
alting honour was in view, and ſuch an important acquilition, it became 
not brave men to repine at the advance of a little treaſure: And that, 
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for his part, he was determined to make the war maintain itſelf; and 
hoped, by the invaſion of ſo opulent a kingdom as France, to encreaſe, n. 
ther than diminiſh, the riches of the nation N. 


NoTtwrTHSTANDING theſe magnificent vaunts of the king, all men af 
penetration concluded, from the perſonal character of the man, and fil 
more from the fituation of affairs, that he had no ſerious intention of 
puſhing the war to fuch extremities as he pretended. France was not 
now in the-ſame condition as when ſuch ſucceſsful inroads had been made 
upon her by former kings of England. The great fiefs were united to the 
crown ; the princes of the blood were defirous of tranquillity ; the nation 
abounded with able captains and veteran ſoldiers ; and the general aſpe& 
of her affairs ſecmed rather to threaten her neighbours, than to promiſe 
them any conſiderable advantages againſt her. The levity and vaia-ylory 
of Maximilian were ſupported by his pompeus titles; but were ill ſecond. 
ed by military power, and ſtill leſs by any revenue proportioned to them. 
The politic Ferdinand, while he made a ſhow of war, was actually ne. 
gociating for peace; and, rather than expoſe himſelf to any hazard, would 
accept of very moderate conceſſions from France. Even England was 
not free from domeſtic diſcontents ; and in Scotland, the death of Henn“ 
friend and ally, James III. who had been murdered by his rebellious 
ſubjects, had made way for the ſucceſſion of his ſon, James IV. who wa 
devoted to the French intereſt, and would ſurely be alarmed at any in- 
portant progreſs of the Engliſh arms. But all theſe obvious confiders- 
tions had no influence on the parliament. Inflamed by the ideas of ſub- 
duing France, and of enriching themſelves by the ſpoils of that kingdom, 
they gave into the ſnare prepared for them, and voted the ſupply which 
the king demanded. Two fifteenths were granted him ; and. the better 
to enable his vaſſals and nobility to attend him, an act was paſſed, em. 
powering them to ſell their eſtates, without paying any fines for aliena- 
tion. 


1452. Tur nobility were univerſally ſeized with a deſire of military 

” glory; and, having credulouſſy ſwallowed all the boaſts of the 
king, they dreamed of no leſs than carrying their triumphant banners to 
the gates of Paris and-putting the crown of France on the head of their 
ſovereign. Many of them borrowed large ſums, or ſold off manors, that 
they might appear in the field with greater ſplendour, and lead out their 
stb OR. followers in more complete order. The king croſſed the ſea, 
War with and arrived at Calais on the ſixth of October, with an army 
Fi ance. of twenty-five thouſand foot and fixteen hundred horſe, which 
he put under the command of the duke of Bedford and the earl of Oxford: 
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But as ſome inferred, from his opening the campaign in ſo late a ſeaſon 
that peace would ſoon be concluded between the crowns, he was deſirous 
of ſuggeſting a contrary inference, 4 He bad come over,” he aid, 
« tg make an entire conqueſt of France, which was not the work of one 
4 ſummer. It was therefore of no conſequence at what ſeaſon he began 
« the invaſion ; eſpecially as he had Calais ready for winter quarters.” 
As if he had ſeriouſly intended this enterprize, he inſtantly 

marched into the enemy's country and laid fiege. to Bul- ue any. 
ligne: But, notwithſtanding this appearance of hoſtility, France. 
there had been ſecret advances made towards peace above 

three months before; and commiſſioners had been appointed to treat 
of the terms, The better to reconcile the minds of men to this unexpected 
meaſure, the king's ambaſſadors arrived in the camp from the Low Coun- 
tries, and informed him that Maximilian was in no readinefs to join him; 


nor was any afſitance to be expected from that quarter. Soon after meſ- 


lengets caiae from Spain, and brought news of a peace concluded between 
that kingdom and France, in which Charles had made a ceſſion of the coun- 
ties of Rouſſillon and Cerdagne to Ferdinand. Though theſe articles of 
intelligence were carefully diſperſed throughout the army, the king was 
{ill apprehenſive leaſt a ſudden peace, after ſuch magnificent promiſes and 
high expectations, might expoſe him to reproach. In order the more 
effoctually to cover the intended meaſures, he ſecretly engaged the mar- 
quis of Dorſet, together with twenty-three perſons of diſtinction, to preſent 
him a petition for agreeing to a treaty with France. The pretence was 
founded on the late ſeaſon of the year, the difficulty of ſupplying the army 
at Calais during winter, the obſtacles which aroſe in the ſiege of Bul- 
loigne, the deſertion of thoſe allies whoſe aſſiſtance had been moſt relied 
on: Events which might, all of them, have been foreſeen before the em- 


= 


harkation of the forces. 


le conſequence of theſe preparatory ſteps, the biſhop of Exeter and 
lord Daubeny were ſent to confer at Eſtaples with the mareſchal de 
Cordes, and to put the lat hand to the treaty. A few days 
ſuficed for that purpoſe : The demands of Heary were i 
wholly pecumary ; and the king of France, who deemed the France. 
peaceable poſſeſſion of Britanuy an equivalent for any ſum, 
and who was all on fire for his projected expedition into Italy, readily 
agreed to the propoſals made him. He engaged to pay Henry 745,009 
owns, near 400,000 pounds ſterling of our preſent money; partly as a 
reimburſement of the ſums advanced to Britanny, partly as arrears of the 
penfion due to Edward IV. Aud he ſtipulated a yearly penſion to Henry 
and his heirs of 25,000 crowns. Thus the king, as remarked by his hiſ⸗ 
toran, made profit upon his ſubjects for the war; and upon luis enemies 
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for the peace . And the people agreed that he had fulfilled His promiſe, 
when he ſaid to the parliament that he would make the war maintain jr. 
ſelf. Maximilian was, if he pleaſed, comprehended in Henry's treaty, 
but he diſdained to be, in any reſpect, beholden to an ally, of whom, he 
thought he had reaſon to complain : He made a ſeparate peace with 
France, and obtained reſtitution of Artois, Franchecompté, and Charolgiz, 
which had been ceded as the dowry of his daughter, when ſhe was affiza. 
ced to the king of France, 


Tax peace concluded between England and France was the more 
likely to continue, becauſe Charles, full of ambition and youthful hopes, 
bent all his attention to the fide of Italy, and, ſoon after, undertook the 
conqueſt of Naples ; an enterprize which Henry regarded with the greater 
indifference, as Naples lay remote from him, and France had never, in 
any age, been ſucceſsful in that quarter, The king's authority was fully 
eſtabliſhed at home; and every rebellion, which had been attempted a. 
gainſt him, had hitherto tended only to confound his enemies, and conſo- 
lidate his power and influence. His reputation for policy and conduct 


was daily augmenting ; his treaſures had encreaſed even from the woſt 


unfavourable events ; the hopes of all pretenders to his throne were cut of, 
as well by his marriage as by the iſſue which it had brought him. In this 
proſperous ſituation the king had reaſon to flatter himſelf with the proſ. 
pect of durable peace and tranquillity ; But his inveterate and indefatigable 
enemies, whom he had wantonly provoked, raiſed him an adverſary, who 
long kept him in inquietude, and ſometimes even brought him into dan. 
ger. 

Taz ducheſs of Burgundy, full of reſentment for the depreſſion of her 
family and its partizans, rather irritated than diſcouraged by the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of her paſt enterprizes, was determined, at leaſt, to diſturb that goverr- 
ment which ſhe found it ſo difficult to ſubvert. By means of her emiſſa- 
ries ſhe propagated a report that her nephew, Richard Plantagenet, duke 
of York, had eſcaped from the "Tower when his elder brother was mvr- 
dered, and that he ſtill lay ſomewhere concealed : And, finding this ru. 
mour, however improbable, to be greedily received by the people, ſhe 


had been looking out for ſome young man proper to perſonate that un- 
fortunate prince. 


149%. THztrE was one Ofbec, or Warbec, a renegado Jew of Tour. 


Perkin 


Warhee, Pays who had been carried by ſome buſineſs to London in the 
: reign of Edward IV. and had there a ſon born to him. Har 
ing had opportunities of being. known to the king, and obtaining his fa 
vour, he prevailed with that prince, whoſe manners were very affable, to 
ſtand godfather to his ſon, to whom he gave the name of Peter, cor 
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rupted after the Flemiſh manner, into Peterkin, or Perkin, It was by 
{me believed that Edward, among his amorous adventures, had a ſecret 
commerce with Warbec's wife ; and people thence accounted for that re- 
ſemblance which was afterwards remarked between young Perkin and that 
monarch 7. Some years after the birth of this child, Warbec returned 
to Tournay ; where Perkin his ſon, did not long remain, but by differ- 
ent accidents, was carried from place to place, and his birth and fortunes 
became thereby unknowa and difficult to be traced by the molt diligent 
enquiry. The varicty of his adventures had happily favoured the natural 
verſatility and ſagacity of his genius; and he ſeemed to be a youth per- 
ſectly fitted to act any part, or aſſume any character. In this light he had 
been repreſented to the ducheſs of Burgundy, who, ſtruck with the con- 
currence of ſo many circumſtances ſuited to her purpoſe, deſired to be 
made acquainted with the man on whom ſhe had already begun to ground 
her hopes of ſucceſs. She found him to exceed her molt ſanguine 8 
expectations; ſo comely did he appear in his perſon, ſo graceful IE 3 
in his air, ſo courtly in his addreſs, ſo full of docility and good ſenſe 

in his behaviour and converſation. The leſſons, neceſſary to be taught him in 
order to his perſonating the duke of York, were ſoon learned by a youth 
of ſuch quick apprehenſion ; but as the ſeaſon ſeemed not then favourable 
for his enterprize, Margaret, in order the better to conceal him, ſent hum 
under the care of lady Brampton, into Portugal, where he remained a 
year, unknown to all the world. 


Tus war, which was then ready to break out between France and Eng- 
land ſeemed to afford a proper opportunity for the diſcovery of this new 
phznomenon ; and Ireland, which {till retained its attachments to the 
houſe of York, was choſen as the proper place for his firſt appearance “. 
He landed at Corke; and immediately aſſuming the name of Richard 
Plantagenet, drew to him partizans among that credulous people. He 
wrote letters to the earls of Deſmond and Kildare, inviting them to join 
his party: He diſperſed, every where, the ſtrange intelligence of his eſ- 


cape from the cruclty of his uncle Richard; And men, fond of every 


thing new and wonderful, began to make him the general ſubject of their 
diſcourſe, and even the object of their favour, 


Tux news ſoon reached France; and Charles, prompted by the ſecret 
{olicitations of the ducheſs of Burgundy, and the intrigues of one Frion, 
a ſecretary of Henry's who had deſerted his ſervice, ſent Perkin an invi- 
tation to repair to him at Paris. He received him with all the marks of 
regard due to the duke of Vork; ſettled on him a handſome penſion, 
aligned him magnificent lodgings and, in order to provide at once for 
his dignity and ſecurity, gave him a guard for his perſon, of which lord 
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Congreſal accepted the office of captain. The Trench courtiers readily 
embraced a fiction which their ſovereign thought it his intereſt to adopt: 
Perkin, both by his deportment and perſonal qualities, ſu; pported the pre. 
volſeſlion which was ſpread abroad of his royal pedigree : And the whele 
kingdom was full of the accompliſhments, as well as the ſingular adyeg. 
tures and misfortunes of the young Plantagenet. Wonders of this nature 
are commonly augmented at a diſtance, From France, the admiration 
and credulity diffaſed themſelves into England; Sir George Nevil, Sir 
John Taylor, and above a hundred gentlemen more, came to Paris, in or. 
der to offer their ſervices to the ſuppoſed duke of Vork, and to ſhare lis 
fortunes : And the impoſtor had now the appearance of a court attending 
him, and began to entertain hopes of final ſucceſs in his undertakings, 


War peace was concluded betwen France and England at Eftaples, 
Henry applied to have Perkin put into his hands: but Charles, reſolute 
not to betray a young man, of whatever birth, whom he had invited into 
his kingdom, would agree only to diſmiſs him. The pretended Richard 
retired to the ducheſs of Burgundy, and craving her protection and aſl. 
tance, offered to lay before her all the proofs of that birth to which he laid 
0 5 BRL claim. The princeſs affected ignorance of his pretenſions; 
ed by tlic even put on the appearance of diſtruſt; and having, as ſhe 
1 ſaid, been already deceived by Simnel, ſhe was determined 
2 never again to he ſeduced by any impoſtor. She defired be- 
fore all the world to be inſtructed in his reaſons ſor aſſuming the name 
which he bore ; ſeemed to examine every circumſtance with che moſt ſctu- 
pulous nicety; put many particular queſtions to him; affected altoniſl- 
ment at his anſwers ; and at laſt, after long and ſevere ſcrutiny, burſt out 
into joy and admiration at his wonderful deliverance, embraced him as her 
nephew, the true image of Edward, the ſole heir of the Plantagenets, 
and the legitimate ſucceſſor to the Engliſh throne. She immediately af- 
1493- ſign gucd him an equipage ſuited to his pretended birth; N 
him a guard of thirty halberdiers; engaged every one to pay court 
to him; and, on all occafions, honoured him with the appellation of the 
White Rofe of England. The Vlemings, moved by the authority which 
Margaret, both from her rank and perſonal character, enjoyed among 
them, readily adopted the fiction of Perkin's royal deſcent : No ſurnuſe 
of his true birth was as vet heard of: Little contradiction was made to 
the prevailing opinion: And the Enyliſh, from their great communication 
with the Low Countries, were every day more and more prepoſſeſſed in 
favour of the impoſtor. 


Ir was not the Por ulace, alone, of England that gave credit to Per- 
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urn their eyes towards the new claimant z and ſome of them even enter- 
| into a correſpondence with him. Lord Fitzwarter, Sir 


ye. om 1493. 
aumon Mountfort, Sir Thomas Thwaites betrayed their avd 4 
: . _ —_— 8 . ny of hc 
clination towards him: Sir William Stanley, himſelf, lord En no- 


chanberlain, who had been fo active in railing Henry to the bey. 

throne, moved either by blind credulity or a reſtleſs ainbition, entertained. 
the projet of a revolt in favour of his enemy *, Sir Robert Clifford and 
Villiam Barley were {Lil more open in their meaſures : They went over to 
Flanders, were introduced by the ducheſs of Burgundy to the acquain- 
tance of Perkin, and made him a tender of their ſervices. Clifford wrote 
hack to England, that he knew perfectly the perſon of Richard duke of 
York, that this young man jwas undoubtedly that prince himſelf, and that 
no circumſtance of his ſtory was expoſed to the leaft difficulty. Such pa- 
ſtive intelligence, conveyed by a perſon of rank and character, was ſul- 
icient with many, to put the matter beyond queſtion, and excited the 
ittention and wonder even of the moſt indifferent. The whole nation was 
eld in ſuſpence; a regular conſpiracy was formed againſt the king's au- 


thorityz and a correſpondence ſettled between the malcontents in Flau- 


dere and thoſe in England. 


Taz king was informed of all theſe particulars; but, agreeably to his 
character, which was both cautious and reſolute, he proceeded deliberate- 
ly, though ſteadily, in counter-working the projects of his enemies His 
lt object was to aſcertain the death of the real duke of York, and to 
confirm the opinion that had always prevailed with regard to that event. 
F've perſons had been employed by Kichard in the murder of his nephews, 
could give evidence with regard to it; Sir James Tyrrel, to whom he 
ad committed the government of the Tower for that purpoſe, and who 
14% ſeen the dead princes ; Forreſt, Dighton, and Slater, who perpetrated 
crime; and the prieft, who buried the bodies. Tyrrel and Dighton a- 
ne were alive, and they agreed in the ſame ſtory ; but, as the prieſt was 
dead, and as their bodies were ſuppoſed to have been removed, by Rich- 
ud's orders, from the place where they were firlt interred, and could not 
vow be found, it was not in Heary's power to put the fact, ſo much as he 


wied, beyond all doubt and cuntroverſy. - 


18 mnet at firſt with more difficulty, but was, in the end, more ſucceis- 
fal, in detecting who this wonderful perſon was that thus boldly advanced 
petenſions to his crown. He diſperſed his ſpies all over Flanders and 
Lighnd ; he engaged many to pretend that they had embraced Per- 
in's party; be ditected them to infinuate themſclves into the confidence 
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of any conſpirators, he bribed his retainers, his domeſtic ſervants, . 
ſometimes his confeſſor, and by theſe means traced up ſome other conf. 
derate ; Clifford himſelf he engaged by the hope of rewards and pardy,, 
to betray the ſecrets committed to him; the more truſt he gave to any 
of his ſpies, the more reſentment did he feign againſt them; ſome of 
them he even cauſed to be publickly anathematized, in order the better 
to procure them the confidence of his enemies: And in the iſſue, the 
whole plan of the conſpiracy was clearly laid before him; and the pe. 
gree, adventures, life, and converſation of the pretended duke of Vork. 
This latter part of the ſtory was immediately publiſhed for the fatisfa&io; 
of the nation: The conſpirators he reſerved for a flower and furer x. 
geancc. 


1494. Mraxvwulte, he remonſtrated with the archdnke, Philip, on 

account of the countenance and protection, which was afforie 
in his dominions to ſo infamous an impoſtor; contrary to treaties ſubſi. 
ting between the {overeigns, and to the mutual amity which had ſo long 
been maintained by the ſubjects of both ſtates. Margarct had inter- 
enough to get his application rejected; on pretence that Philip had ez 
authority over the demeſnes of the dutcheſs dowager. And the King, 
m reſentment of this injury, cut off all commerce with the Low-Coun- 
tries, baniſhed the Flemiogs, and recalled his own ſubjects from theſe pro- 
vinces. Philip retaliated by like edits; but Henry knew, that fo ms 


tinous a people as the Flemings, would not long bear, in compliance wit 


the humours of their prince, to be deprived of the beneſicial branch ot 


commerce which they carried on with England. 


Ht had it in his power to inflict more effectual puniſhment on his do. 
meſtic enemies; and when his projects were ſufficiently matured, he fi- 
led not to make them feel the effects of his reſentment. Almoſt in the 
ſame inflant, he arreſted Fitzwater, Mountfort, and Thwaites, together 
with William Daubeny, Robert Ratcliff, Thomas Creſſenor, and Tho- 
mas Aſtwood. All theſe were arraigned, convicted, and condemned for 
high treaſon, in adhering and promiſing aid to Perkin, Mounttort, 
Ratcliff, and Daubeny were immediately executed: Fitzwater was ſent 
over to Calais, and detained in cuſtody ; but being detected in pradtihng 
on his keeper for an eſcape, he ſoon after underwent the ſame fate. Tit 


reſt were pardoned, together with William Worſeley, dean of St. Pauls 


. bb 
and ſome others, who had been accuſed and examined, but not brougi 


to public trial b. i 
GREATER and more ſolemn preparations were deemed requiſite for i! 


trial of Stanley, lord chamberlain, whoſe authority in the nation, whit 
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gomeſtic connexions, with the king, as well as his former ſervices ſeemed 
to ſecure him againſt any accuſation or puniſhment, Clifford was direc- 
ted to come over privately to England, and to throw himſelf at the king's 
et, while he ſat in council; craving pardon for paſt offences, and offe- 
ring to atone for them by any ſervices which ſhould be required of him, 
Henry then told him, that the beſt proof he could give of penitence, and 
the only ſervice he could now render him, was the full confeſſion of his 
yuilt, and the diſcovery of all his accomplices, however diſtinguiſhed by 
nak or character. Encouraged by this exhortation, Clifford accuſed 
Stanley, then preſent, as his chief abettor; and offered to lay before the 
council the full proof of his guilt. Stanley himſelf could not diſcover 
more ſurprize than was affected hy Henry on the occaſion. He received 
the intelligence as abſolutely falſe and incredible; that a man, to whom 
he was in a great meaſure beholden for his crown, and even for his life; 
2 man, to whom by every honour and favour, he had endeavoured to expreſs 
his gratitude z whoſe brother, the earl of Derby, was his own father-in-law 
to whom he had even committed the truſt of his perſon, by creating him 
lord chamberlain; That this man, enjoying his full confidence and affec- 
tion, not actuated by any motive of diſcontent or apprehenſion, ſhould en- 
gage in a conſpiracy againſt him. Clifford was therefore exhorted to weigh 
well the conſequences of his accuſation ; but as he perſiſted in the ſame 
poſitive aſſeverations, Stanley was committed to cuſtody, and was ſoon 
aſter examined before the council ©. He denied not the guilt imputed to 
lim by Clifford; he did not even endeavour much to extenuate it; whe- 
tber be thought that a frank and open confeſſion would ſerve as an atone- 
ment, or truſted to his preſent conpexions, and his former 

ſervices, for pardon and ſecurity. But princes are often apt * 275 
to regard great ſervices as a ground of jealouſy, eſpecially if +245 pg 
accompanied with a craving and reſtleſs diſpoſition, in the per- 

ſon who has performed them. The general diſcontent alſo, and mutinous 
humour of the people, ſeemed to require ſome great example of ſeverity, 
And as Stanley was one of the moſt opulent ſubjects of the kingdom, be- 
ing polſeſſed of above three thouſand pounds a-year in land, and forty 
thouſand marks in plate and money, beſides other property of 1495: 
gat value, the proſpe& of ſo rich a forfeiture was deemed no 


mall motive for Heury's proceeding to extremities againſt him. After 


lx weeks delay, which - was interpoſed, in order, to ſhew that "ch Feb 
the king was reſtrained by doubts and ſcruples; the priſoner l ; 
was brought to his trial, condemned, and preſently aſter beheaded. His- 
lorians are not agreed with regard to the crime which was proved againſt 
lim. The general report is, that, he ſhould have ſaid in confidence to 
Vifford, that if he were ſure the young man, who appeared in Flaucers, 


Folydore Virgil, P. 393. 
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were really ſon to king Edward he never would bear arms againſt him, . 
ſentiment might diſguſt Henry, as implying a preference of the houſe 9 
York to that of Lancaſter ; but could ſcarcely be the ground even in thoſe 
arbitrary tunes, of a ſentence of high treaſon againſt Stanley. It is more 
probable, theretorc, as is aſſerted by ſome hiſtorians, that he had expreſ. 
sly engaged to aſſiſt Perkin, and had actually ſent him ſome ſupply of 
money. 


Fes fate of Stanley made great impreſſion on the kingdom, an 
firuck all the partizans of Perkin with the deepeſt diſmay. From Clif. 
ford's deſertion they found that all theic ſecrets were betrayed ; an 
as 1t appeared, that Stanley, while he ſeemed to live in the greate 
confidence with the king, had been continually ſurrounded by ſpies, who 
reported and regiſtered every action in which he was engaged, nay, every 
word which fell from him, a general diſtruſt took place, and all mutual 
confidence was deſtroyed, evea among intimate friends and acquaintance, 
The jealous and ſevere temper of the king, together with his great reputa. 
tion for ſagacity and penctration, kept men in awe, and quelled not 6uly the 
movements of ſedition, but the very murmurs of faction. Lihels, how. 
ever, creeped out againſt Henry's perſon and adminiſtration ; and being 
greedily propagated by every ſecret art, ſhowed that there ſtill remained 
among tbe people a conſiderable root of diſcontent, which wanted only 
a proper opportunity to exert itſelf, 


Bur Henry coutinued more intent on enereaſing the terrors of his peo. 
ple, than on gaining their affections. Truſting to the great ſucceſs which 
attended him in all his enterprizes, he gave every day, more and more,: 
looſe to his rapacious temper, and employed the arts of perverted law and 
Juſtice, in order to exact fines and compoſitions from his people. Sir Wil. 


liam Capel, alderman of London, was condemned on ſome penal ſtatute 


to pay the ſum of 2743 pounds, and was obliged to compound for ſixteen 
hundred and fifteen, This was the firſt noted caſe of the kind; but it be- 
came a precedent, which prepared the way for many others. The ms 
nagement, indeed, of theſe arts of chicanery, was the great ſecret of the 
king's adminiſtration, While he depreſſed the nobility, he exalted and 
honoured and careſſed the lawyers ; and by that means both beſtowed au- 
thority on the laws, and was enabled, whenever he pleaſed, to pervert then 
to his own advantage. His government was oppreflive ; but it was de 
much the leſs burthenſome, as, by his extending royal authority, and cur- 
bing the nobles, he became in reality the ſole oppreſſor in his kingdom. 


As Perkin found, that the king's authority ' daily gained ground 


among the people, and that his own pretenſions were becoming obſolet?, 


he reſolved to attempt ſomething, which might revive the hopes and expec- 
Having collected a band of outlaws, pirates, 


tations of his partizans. 
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;.bbers, and neceſſitous perſons of all nations, to the number of Coo men, 
he put to ſea, with a reſolution of making a deſcent in Englaud, and of ex- 
citing the common people to arms, ſince all his correſpondence with the 
zobility was cut off by Henry's vigilance and ſeverity, Information being 
brought him, that the King had made a progreſs to the north, he caſt an- 
chor on the coalt of Kent, and ſent ſome of his retainers aſhore, who invit- 
ed the country to join him. The gentle men of Kent aſſembled ſome troops 
to oppoſe him 3 but they purpoſed to do more cfſential ſervice than by re- 
zClling the invaſion : They carried the ſemblance of friend{hip to Perkin, 
and invited him to come, himſelf, aſhore, in order to take the command over 
them, But the wary youth, obſerving that they had more order and regula- 
ity in their movements than could be ſuppoſed in new levied forces, who 
ind taken arms againſt eſtabliſhed authority, refuſed to entruſt himſelt in. 
to their hands; and the Kentiſh troops, deſpairing of ſucceſs in their ſtra- 
tazem, fell upon ſuch of his retainers, as were already landed; and beſides 
ſome whom they flew, they took a hundred and fifty priſoners. Theſe 
were tried and condemned; and all of them executed, by orders from the 
king, who was reſolved to uſe no lenity towards men of ſuch deſperate 
fortunes ©, ; 

Tuis year a parliament was ſummoned in England, and ano- 1495. 
ther in Ireland; and ſome remarkable laws were paſſed in both — «ai 
countries. © The Engliſh parliament enacted, that no perſon, 
who ſhould by arms or otherwiſe aſſiſt the King for the time being, ſhould 
ever afterwards, either by courſe of law or act of parliament, be attainted 
for ſuch an inſtance of obedience, This ſtatute might be expoſed to ſome 
enſure, as favourable to uſurpers ; were there any preciſe rule, which al- 
ways, even during moſt factious times, could determine the true ſucceſſor, 
and render every one inexcuſable who did not ſubmit to him. But as the 
titles of princes are then the great ſubject of diſpute, and each party pleads 
topics in its own favour, it ſeems but equitable to ſecure thoſe who ct in 
ſupport of public tranquillity, an object at all times of undoubted benefit 
md importance, Henry, conſcious of his diſputed title, promoted this 
law, in order to ſecure his partizans againſt all events ; but as he had him- 
{elf obſerved a contrary practice with regard to Richard's adherents, ke 
lad reaſon to apprehend, that, during the violence which uſually enſues on 
public convulſious, his example, rather than his law, would, in caſe of a 


ew revolution, be followed by bis enemies, And the attempt to bind 


the legiſlature itſelf, by preſcribing rules to future parliaments, was con- 
traditory to the plaineſt principles of political government. 
Tuis parliament alſo paſſed an act, impowering the Ling to levy, by 
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courſe of law, all the ſums which any perſon had agreed to pay by way df 
benevolence : A ſtatute, by which that arbitrary method of taxation was 
indireftly authorized and juſtified, 

Tu king's authority appeared equally prevalent and uncontrolled in 
Ireland. Sir Edward Poynings had been ſent over to that country, with 
an intention of quelling the partizans of the houſe of York, and of rey. 
cing the natives to ſubjection. He was not ſupported by forces ſufficient 
for that enterprize : The Iriſh, by flying into their woods and moraſſes 
and mountains, for ſome time eluded his efforts: But Poynings ſummon. 
ed a parliament at Dublin, where he was more ſucceſsful. He paſſed that 
memorable ſtatute, which ſtill bears his name, and which eſtabliſhes the 
authority of the Engliſh government in Ireland. By this ſtatute, all the 
former laws of England were made to be of force in Ireland; and ng 
bill can be introduced into the Iriſh parliament, unleſs it previous 
receive the ſanction of the council of England. This latter clanſe ſeems 
calculated for enſuring the dominion of the Engliſh ; but was really 
granted at the deſire of the Iriſh commons, who intended by that means, to 
ſecure themſelves from the tyranny of their lords, particularly of ſuch licu- 
tenants or deputies as were of Iriſh birth ©, 

Waite Henry's authority was thus eſtabliſhed throughout his domi. 
nions, and general tranquillity prevailed, the whole continent was thrown 
into combuſtion by the French invaſion of Italy, and by the rapid ſucceſ: 
which attended Charles in that raſh and ill-concerted enterprize. The l. 
talians, who had entirely loſt the uſe of arms, and who, in the midit of con- 
tinual wars, had become every day more unwarlike, were aſtoniſhed to 
meet an enemy, that made the field of hattle not a pompous tournament, 
but a ſcene of blood, and ſought, at the hazard of their own lives, the death 


of their enemy. Their effeminate troops were diſperſed every where on 


the approach of the French army: Their beſt fortified cities opened their 
gates: Kingdoms and ſtates were in an inſtant overturned : And through 
the whole length of Italy, which the French penetrated without reſi- 
tance, they ſeemed rather to be taking quarters in their own country, than 
making conqueſts over an enemy, The maxims, which the Italians, du- 
ring that age, followed in negociations, were as ill calculated to ſupport 
their ſtates, as-the habits to which they were addicted in war : A treache- 
rous, deceitful, and inconſiſtent ſyſtem of politics prevailed ; and even 
thoſe ſmall remains of fidelity and honour, which were preſerved in the 
councils of the other European princes, were ridiculed in Italy as proofs of 
ignorance and ruſticity. Ludovico, duke of Milan, who invited the French 
to invade Naples, had never deſired or expected their ſucceſs ; and wat 


© Sir Juha Davis, p. 235. 
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de firlt that felt terror from the proſperous iſſue of thoſe projects, which 

\. himſelf had concerted. By his intrigues, a league was formed among 

— potentates to oppoſe the progreſs of Charles's conqueſts, and ſecure 
rei own independency. This league was compoſed of Ludovico himſelt, 
the popes Maximilian king of the Romans, Ferdinand of Spain, and the re- 
public of Venice. Henry too entered into the confederacy ; but was not 
ut to any EXPENCE or trouble in conſequence of his engagements The 

king of France, terrified by ſo powerful a combination, retired from Naples 
vith the greater part of his army, and returned to France. The forces 
which he left in his new conqueſt were, partly by the revolt of the inhabi- 
ants, partly by the invaſion of the Spaniards, ſoon after ſubdued ; and the 
ole kingdom of Naples ſuddenly returned to its allegiance under Ferdi- 
nnd, ſon to Alphonſo, who had been ſuddenly expelled by the irruption 
of the French, Ferdinand died ſoon after; and left his uncle, Frederic, 
iu full poſſeſſion of che throne, 


CHAP. XXVI. 


Perkin retires to Scotland Inſurrection in the wweſl— Battle of Blackheath 
=Truce with Scotland — Perkin talen priſoner — Perkin executed —T he earl 
of Warwic executed Marriage of prince Arthur with Catharine of Arra- 
gon lis death= Marriage of the princeſs Margaret with the king of Scot- 
land— Oppreſſions of the peopie A parliament—Arrival of the king of Cas- 
ile Intrigues of the earl of Suffolk— Sickness of the king—His death—and 


charafter—= tis laws. 


8 Perkin was repulſed from the coaſt of Kent, he retired into 
Flanders; but as he found it impoſſible to procure ſubſiſtence for 
limſelf and his followers, while he remained in tranquillity, he ſoon after 
made an attempt upon Ireland, which had always appeared forward to join 
rer invader of Henry's authority. But Poynings had now put the at- 
fairs of that iſland in ſo good a poſture, that Perkin met with little ſucceſs; 
aud, being tired of the ſavage life which be was obliged to lead, whule 
(culking among the wild Iriſh, he bent his courſe towards Scotland, and 
preſented himſelf to James I'V. who then governed that kingdom. He had 
been previouſly recommended to this prince by the king of France, who 
vas diſguſted at Henry for entering into the general league a gainſt him; 
nd this recommendation was even ſeconded by Maximilian, who, though 
one of the confederates, was alſo diſpleaſed with the King, on account of his 
Pronibiting in England all commerce with the Low Coun- "WR 
ines, The countenance given to Perkin by theſe princes Perkin ak 
procured lum a favourable reception with the king of Scot- 2 Scot» 
4d, who aſſured hin, that, whatever he were, he nc ver ſhould 
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repent putting himſelf into his hands f ; The inſinuating addreſs and gli. 
fible behaviour of the youth himſelf, ſcem even to have gained him cred; 
and authority. James, whom years had not yet taught diſtruſt or cautivy, 
was ſeduced to believe the ſtory of Perkin's birth and adventures; and he 
carried his confidence ſo far as to give him in marriage the lady Catherine 
Gordon, daughter of the carl of Huntley, and related to himſelf; a young 
lady too, eminent for virtue, as well as beauty. 


Turn ſubſiſted at that time a great jealouſy between the courty 
of England and Scotland; and James was probably the more for. 
ward on that account to adopt any fiction which, he thought, might reduc: 
his enemy to diſtreſs or difficulty, He ſuddenly reſolved to make an in. 
road into England, attended by ſome of the borderers ; and he carrie 
Perkin along with him, in hopes that the appearance of the pretended 
prince might raiſe an inſurrection in the northern counties. 
ſelf diſperſed a manifeſto, in which he ſet forth his vwn ſtory, and craved 
the aſſiſtance of all his ſubjects, in expelling the uſurper, whoſe tyranny 
and mal-adminiftration, whoſe depreſſion of the nobility by the elevation of 
mean perſons, whoſe oppreſſion of the people by multiplied impolitions and 


1496. 


Perkin him- 


vexations, had juſtly, he ſaid, rendered him odious to all men. But Per. 


kin's pretenſions, attended with repeated diſappointments, were now be. 
come ſtale inthe eyes even of the populace ; and the hoſtile diſpoſition which 
ſubſiſted between the kingdoms rendered a prince, ſupported by the Scots, 
but an unwelcome preſent to the Engliſh nation. The ravages alſo com. 
mitted by the borderers, accuſtomed to licence and diſorder, ſtruck a tet. 
ror into all men; and made the people prepare rather for repelling the in- 
vaders than for joining them. Perkin, that he might ſupport his pretene 
ſions to royal birth, feigned great compaſſion for the miſery of his plun- 
dered ſubjects; and publicly remonſtrated with his ally againſt the depre- 
But James told him, that be 
doubted his concern was employed only in behalf of an enemy, and that he 
That prince 


dations exerciſed by the Scottiſh army s: 


was anxious to preſerve what"never ſhould belong to him. 


now began to perceive that his attempt would be fruitleſs; and hearing 0t 


an army which was on its march to attack him, he thought proper to retreat 
into his own country. 


Tur king diſcovered little anxiety to procure either reparation or ven- 


geance for this infult committed on him by the Scottiſh nation: His chief 


concern was to draw advantage from it, by the pretence which it might 


afford him to levy impoſitions on his own ſubjects. He ſummoned a pat- 


liament, to whom he made bitter complaints againſt the irruption of the 
Scots, the abſurd impoſture countenanced by that nation, the cruel deve 


f Bacon, p. 615. Polydore Virgil, p. 596, 597. b lbid. p. 898. 
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nion committed in the northern counties, and the multiplied inſults thus 
of:red both to the king and kingdom of England, The parliament made 
the expected return to this diſcourſe, by grantiag a ſubſidy to the amount 
of 120,000 pounds, together with two fifteenths. After making this grant 
they were diſmiſſed. 


Tas vote of parliament for impoſing the tax was without 
nuch difficulty procured by the authorityof Henry; but he found 1497. 
it not ſo eaſy to levy the money upon his ſubjects. The people, who were 
acquainted with the immenſe treaſures which he had amaſſed could ill brook 
the new impoſitions Taiſed on every flight occaſion ; and it is probable that 
the flaw, which was univerſally known to be in his title, made his reign the 
wore ſubje& to inſurrections and rebellions. When the ſubſidy 
began to be levied in Cornwal, the inhabitants, numerous and — * 
poor, robuſt aud courageous, murmured againſt a tax, occaſion- Weſt, 
ed by a ſudden inroad of the Scots, from which they eſte emed 
themſelves entirely ſecure, and which had uſually been repulſed by the 
force of the northern counties. Their ill. humour was farther incited by 
one Michael Joſeph, a farrier of Bodmin, a notable prating fellow, who, 
by thruſting himſelf forward on every occaſion, and being loudeſt in every 
complaint againſt the government, had acquired an authority among thoſe 
rude people. Thomas Flammoc too, a lawyer, who had become the 
oracle of the neighbourhoad, encouraged the ſedition, by informing them 
that the tax, though impoſed by parliament, was entirely illegal ; that the 
northera nobility were bound by theit tenures, to defend the nation againſt 
the Scots; and that if theſe new impoſitions were tamely ſubmitted to, 
the avarice of Henry and of his miniſters would ſoon render the burden 
Intolerable to the nation. The Corniſh, he ſaid, muſt deliver to the king 
a petition ſeconded by ſuch a force as would give it authority ; and in or- 
der to procure the concurrence of the reſt of the kingdom, care muſt be 
taken, by their orderly deportment, to ſhew that they had nothing in view 
but the public good, and the redreſs of all thoſe grievances under which 
the people had ſo long laboured. 


ExcovxaGep by theſe ſpeeches, the multitude flocked together, and 
amed themſelves with axes, bills, bows, aud ſuch weapons as country 
people are uſually poſſeſſed of. Flammoc and Joſeph were choſen their 
leaders, They ſoon conducted the Corniſh through the county of Devon, 
ind reached that of Somerſet. At Taunton the rebels killed, in their 
fury, an officious and eager commiſſioner of the ſubſidy, whom they cal- 
ed the provoſt of Perin. When they reached Wells, they were joined 
by lord Audley, a nobleman of an ancient family, popular in his deport. 
ment but yain, ambitious, and reſtleſs in his temper. He had from the 
* maintained a ſecret correſpondence with the firſt movers of the 
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inſurrection; and was now jeyfully received by them as their leader, 
Proud of the countenance given them by ſo conſiderable a nobleman, 
they continued their march; breathing deſtruction to the king's miniſters 
and favourites, particularly to Morton, now a cardinal, and Sir Reginald 
Bray, who were deemed the moſt active inſtruments. in all his oppreſſion, 
Notwithſtanding their rage againfl the adminiſtration, they carefully fol. 
lowed the directions given them by their leaders; and as they met with. 
no reſiſtance, they committed, during their march, no violence or diſor- 
der. | 

Tus rebels had been told by Flammoc that the inhabitants of Kent, 
as they had ever during all ages, remained unſubdued, and had even main. 
tained their independence during the Norman conqueſt, would ſurely em. 
brace their party and declare themſelves for a cauſe, which was no other 
than that of public good and general liberty. But the Kentiſh people 
had very lately diſtinguiſhed themſelves by repelling Perkin's invaſion ; and 
as they had received from the king many gracious acknowledgments for 
this ſerviee, their affections were, by that means, much conciliated to his 
government, It was eaſy, therefore, for the earl of Kent, lord Aberga- 
venny, and lord Cobham, who poſſeſſed great authority in thoſe parts, to 
retain the people in obedience ; and the Corniſh rebels, though they pitched 
their camp near Eltham, at the very gates of London, and invited all the 
People to join them, got reinforcement from no quarter. There wanted 
not diſcontents every where, but no one would take part in fo raſh and ill 
concerted an enterpriſe ; and beſides, the ſituation in which the king's af- 
fairs then ſtood, diſcouraged even the boldeſt and moſt daring. 


Hzxxv, in order to oppoſe the Scots, had already levied an army, 
which he put under the command of lord Daubeney, the chamherlain; 
and as ſoon as he heard of the Corniſh inſurrection, he ordered it to march 
ſouthwards and ſuppreſs the rebels. Not to leave the northern frontise 
defenceleſs, he diſpatched thither the earl of Surrey, who aſſembled the 
forces on the borders, and made head againſt the enemy. Henry found 
here the concurrence of the three moſt fatal incidents that can befal a 
monarchy ; a foreign enemy, a domeſtic rebellion, and a pretender to hi 
crown ; but he enjoyed great reſources in his army and treaſure, and Rl 
more, in the intrepidity and courage of his own temper. He did not, 
however, immediately give full ſcope to his military ſpirit. On ether 
occaſions, he had always haſtened to a deciſion ; and it was a uſual ſaying 
with him, that he defired but to ſee his rebels : Bur as the Corniſh muuneers 
behaved in an inoffenfive manner, and committed no ſpoil on the country; 
as they received no acceſſion of force on their march or in their encawp- 
ment ; and as ſuch haſty and popular tumults might be expected to dimi- 
niſn every moment by delay; he took poſt in London, and aſſiduouſly pte 
pared the means of enſuring victory. 
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Arres all his forces were collected, he divided them into 
three bodies, and marched out to aſſail the enemy. The brit Butle 2 
body, commanded by the earl of Oxford, and under him by * 
the earls of Eſſex and Suffolk, were appointed to place themſelves behind 
the hill on which the rebels were encamped : The ſecond and moſt con- 
fderable, Henry put under the command of lord Daubeney, and ordered 
him toattack the enemy in front and bring on the ation. The third, he 
kept as a body of reſerve about his own perſon, and took poſt in St, 
George's fields, where he ſecured the city, and could eaſily, as occaſion 
ſerved, either reſtore the fight or finiſh the victory. To put 
the enemy off their guard, he ſpread a report that he was not 
to attack them till ſome days after; and, the better to confirm them in 
this opinion, he began not the action till near the evening. Daubeney 
heat a detachment of the rebels from Deptford bridge ; and before the 
main body could be in order to receive him, he had gained the aſcent of 
the hill, and placed himſelf in array before them. They were formidable 
from their numbers, being ſixteen thouſand ſtrong, and were not defective | 
in valour 3 but being tumultuary troops, ill armed, and not provided with 
earalry or artillery, they were but an unequal match for the king's forces. 
Daubeney began the attack with courage and even with a contempt of 
the enemy which had almoſt proved fatal to him. He ruſhed into the 
nidſt of them, and was taken priſoner ; but ſoon after was releaſed by his 
own troops: After ſome reſiſtance, the rebels were broken, and put to 
flight v. Lord Audley, Flammoc, and Joſeph, their leaders, were taken, 
and all three executed, The latter ſeemed even to exult in his end, and 
waſted, with a prepoſterous ambition, that he ſhould make a figure in 
lultoryg, The rebels, being ſurrounded on every ſide by the king's troops, 
vere almoſt all made priſoners, and immediately diſmiſſed without farther 
puniſhment 3 whether that Henry was fatisfied with the victims who had 
fallen in the field, and who amounted to near two thouſand, or that he 
pitied the ignorance and ſimplicity of the multitude, or favoured them on 
iccount of their inoffenſive behaviour, or was pleaſed that they had never, 
during their inſurrection, diſputed his title, and had ſhewn no attachment 
to the houſe of York, the higheſt crime, of which, in his eyes, they could 
bare been guilty, 


June 22d. 


Tus Scottiſh king was not idle during theſe commotions in England. 
He levied a conſiderable army, and ſat down before the caſtle of Nor- 
lam in Northumberland ; but found that place, by the precaution of Fox, 
* of Durham, ſo well provided both with men and ammunition, that 

made little or no progreſs in the ſiege. Hearing that the earl of Sur- 
Ry had collected ſome forces, and was advancing upon bim, he retreated 
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into his own country, and left the frontiers expoſed to the inroads of the 
Engliſh general, who beſieged and took Aiton, a ſmall caſtle lying a fey 
miles beyond Berwic. Theſe unſucceſsful or frivolous attempts on both 
fides prognoſticated a ſpeedy end to the war; and Henry, notwithſland 
ing his ſuperior force, was no leſs deſirous than James of terminating the 
differences between the nations. Not to depart, however, from his dig. 
nity, by making the firſt advances, he employed in this friendly office 
Peter Hialas, a man of addreſs and learning, who had come to him 2 
ambaſſador from Ferdinand and Iſabella, and who was charged with z 
commiſhon of negociating the marriage of the infanta Catherine, their 
daughter with Arthur prince of Wales i. 


HiarAs took a journey northwards, and offered his mediation between 
James and Henry, as miniſter of a prince who was in alliance with both 
potentates. Commiſſioners were ſoon appointed to meet, and confer on 
terms of accommodation. The firſt demand of the Engliſh was, that 
Perkin ſhould be put into their hands: James replied, that he himſelf wa 
no judge of the young man's pretenſions, but having received him as 2 
ſupplicant, and promiſed him protection, he was determined not to betny 
a man who had truſted to his good faith and his generofity, The next 
demand of the Engliſh met with no better reception : They required 
reparation for the ravages committed by the late inroads into Eng: 
land: The Scottiſh commiſſioners replied, that the ſpoils were like un. 
ter ſpilt on the ground which could never be recovered, and that 
Henry's ſubjeas were better able to bear the loſs, than their maſter's 
to repair it. Henry's commiſſioners next propoſed, that the two kings 
Mould have an interview at Newcaſtle, in order to adjuſt, all differ 
ences ; but James ſaid, that he meant to treat of a peace not to go: 
begging for it. Leſt the conferences ſhould break off alto. 
gether without effe&, a truce was concluded for ſome months; 
and James, perceiving, that, while Perkin remained in Scot- 
land, he himſelf never ſhould enjoy a ſolid peace with Heary, privately 
deſired him to depart the kingdom. 

Acctss was now barred Perkin into the Low Countries, his uſual re 
treat in all his diſappointments. The Flemiſh merchants, who ſevereiy 
felt the loſs reſulting from the interruption of commerce with England, 
had made ſuch intereſt in the archduke's council, that commillioners were 
ſent to London, in order to treat of an accommodation. The Flemii 
court agreed, that all Engliſh rebels ſhould be excluded the Low Coun 
tries; and in this prohibition the demeſues of the ducheſs-dowager vert 
expreſsly comprehended. When this principal article was agreed to, al 
the other terms were eaſily adjuſted. A treaty of commerce was finiſhel, 


Truce with 
Scotland. 


i Polydore Virgil, p. 603, 
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7 of the which was favourable to the Flemings, and to which they long gave the 

Ving a fey ppellation of /ntercurſus magnus, the great jtreaty. And when the Eng- 
pts on both in merchants returned to their uſual abode at Antwerp, they were pub- 
otwithſland. 


4 ich received, as in proceſſion, with joy and feſtivity. 
nating the 
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Praxin was a Fleming by deſceat, though born in England ; and it 
night therefore be doubted, whether he were included in the treat y be- 
nuten the two nations: But as he mult diſcniſs all his Engliſh retainers 
be took ſhelter in the Low Countries, and as he was ſure of a cold re. 
ception, if not bad uſage, among people who were determined to keep 
in terms of friendſhip with the court of England, he thought fit rather 
to hide himſelf, during ſome time, in the wilds and faſtueſſes of Ireland. 
lnpatient, however, of a retreat, which was both diſagreeable and dan» 
grrous, he held conſultations with his followers, Herne, Skelton, and 
Alley, three broken tradeſmen : By their advice he reſolved to try the 
AHections of the Corniſh, whoſe mutinous diſpoſition, not withſtanding the 
king's lenity, ſtill ſubſiſted after the ſuppreſſion of their rebellion, No 
ſooner did he appear at Bodmin in Cornwal, than the populace, to the 
zaber of three thouſand, flocked to his ſtandard ; and Perkin, elated 
ith this appearance of ſuccels, took on him, for the firſt time, the appella- 
tion of Richard IV. king of England. Not to ſuffer the expectations of 
tis followers to languiſh, he preſented himſelf before Exeter; and, by 
nany fair promiſes, invited that city to join him. Finding that the in- 
labitants ſhut their gates againſt him, he laid ſiege to the place; but 
being unprovided with artillery, ammunition, and every thing requiſite 
for the attempt, he made no progreſs in bis undertaking, Meſſengers 
were ſent to the king, informing him of this inſurrection: The citizens 
of Exeter, meanwhile, were determined to hold out to the laſt extremity, 
in expectation of receiving ſuccour from the well-known vigilance of that 
nonarch, 

Wazx Henry was informed that Perkin was landed in England, he 
apreſſed great joy, and prepared himſelf with alacrity to attack him, in 
bopes of being able, at length, to put a period to pretenſions which had 
bo long given him vexation and inquietude, All the courtiers, ſenſible 
lat their activity on this occaſion would be the moſt acceptable ſervice 
Flich they could render the king, diſplayed their zeal for the enterprize, 
ad forwarded his preparations, The lords Daubcney and Broke, with 
vr Rice ap Thomas, haſtened forward with a ſmall body of troops to the 
Rlicf of Exeter. The earl of Devonſhire, and the moſt conſiderable gen- 
lemen in the county of that name, took arms of their own accord, and 
narched to join the king's generals. The duke of Buckingham put 
linſelf at the head of a troop, conſiſting of young nobility and gentry, 
Mo ſerved as volunteers, and who longed for an opportuuity of diſplay · 
23 
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ing their courage and their loyalty. The king himſelf prepared to fl. 
low with a conſiderable army; and thus all England ſeemed united again 
a pretender who hzd at firſt engaged their attention, and divided their af. 


fectious. 
PERKIN, informed of theſe great preparations, immediately raiſed the 


ſiege of Exeter and retired to Taunton. Though his followers now 4. 
mounted to the number of ſeven theuſand, and feemed fill refolute t 
maintain his cauſe, he himſelf deſpaired of ſucceſs, and ſecretly with, 
drew to the ſanctuary of Beaulieu in the new foreſt, The Corniſh rebel 
ſubmitted to the king's mercy, and tound that it was not yet exhauſted 
in their behalf, Except a few perſons of deſperate fortunes who were 
executed, and ſome others who were ſeverely fined, all the reſt were dif 
miſſed with impunity. Lady Catherine Gordon, wife to Perkin, fell ins 
the hands of the victor, and was treated with a generoſity which does hin 
honour, He ſoothed her mind with many marks of regard, placed her in 
a reputable ſtation about the queen, and aligned her a penſion, which ſhe 
enjoyed even under his ſucceſſor. 


Husar deliberated what courſe to take with Perkin himſelf, gone 
counſelled him to make the privileges of the church yield to reaſons of 
tate, to take him from the ſanctuary, to iaflit on him the puniſhment 
due to his temerity, and thus at once to put an end to an impoſlur 
which had long diſturbed the government, and which the credulity of 
the people, and the artifices of malcontents, were till capable of tei. 
ving. But the king deemed not the matter of ſuch importance as to 
merit ſo violent a remedy. He employed ſome perſons to deal with 
Perkin, and perſuade him, under promiſe of pardon, to deliver himſelf into 

the king's hands l. The king conducted him, in a ſpecies of 
3 2 mock triumph to London. As Perkin paſſed along the road, 
taken pri- and through che ſtreets of the city, men of all ranks flocked 
= So him, and the populace treated with the bigheſt derifon 
his fallen fortunes. They ſeemed deſirous of revenging themſelves, by 
their inſults, for the ſhame which their former belief of his impoſtures had 
thrown upon them. Though the eyes of the nation were generally oper 
ed with regard to Perkin's real parentage, Henry required of him a conſcl. 
ſion of his life and adventures; and he ordered the account of the whole 
to be diſperſed, ſoon after, for the ſatisfaction of the public. But as his 
regard to decency made him entirely ſuppreſs the ſhare which the duchels 
of Burgundy had had in contriving and conducting the impoſture, the peo- 
ple, who knew that ſhe had the chief inftrument in the whole affair, were 
inclined, on account of the ſilence on that head, to pay the leſs credit to the 


authenticity of the narrative. 


1 Polydore Virgil, p. 6c6. 
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Bur Perkin, though his life was granted him, was ſtill detained 
ia cuſtody ; and keepers were appointed to guard him. impatient 
of confinement, he broke from his keepers, and flying to the ſanRuary of 
Shyne, put himſelf into the hands of the prior of that monaſtery. The 
prior had obtained great credit by his character of ſanctity; and he pre- 
niled on the king again to grant a pardon to Perkin. But in order to 
reduce him to ſtill greater contempt, he was ſet in the ſtocks at Weſt« 
niaſter and Cheapſide, and obliged in both places to read aloud to the 
people the confeſſion which had formerly been publiſhed in his name, 
He was then committed to the Tower, where his habits of reſtleſs 
wtrigue and enterprize followed him, He infinuated himſelf into 
the intimacy of four ſervants of Sir John Digby, lieutenant of the 
Tower; and, by their means, opened a correſpondence with the earl 
of Warwic, who was confined in the ſame priſon, This unfortu- 
nate prince, who had from his earlieſt youth been ſhut up from the 
commerce of men, and who was ignorant even of the moſt common 
fairs of life, had fallen into a ſimplicity which made him ſuſceptible of 
ay impreſſion. The continued dread alſo of the more violent effects of 
Henry's tyranny, joined to the natural love of liberty, engaged him to 
embrace a project for his eſcape, by the murder of the lieutenant ; and 
Perkin offered to conduct the whole enterprize. The conſpiracy eſcaped 
not the king's vigilance : It was even generally believed that the ſcheme 
had been laid by himſelf, in order to draw Warwic and Perkin into the 
ſnare; But the ſubſequent execution of two of Digby's ſervants for the 
gontrivance, ſeems to clear the king of that imputation, which was indeed 
founded more on the general idea entertained of his character, than on 
aty poſitive evidence, 

Praxix, by this new attempt, after ſo many enormities, had rendered 
himſelf totally unworthy of mercy ; and he was accordingly arraigned, con- 
demned, and ſoon after hanged at Tyburn, perſiſting ſtill in the confeſ- 
hon, of his impoſture m. It happened about that very time, that 
ene Wilford, a cordwainer's ſon, encouraged by the ſurprizing Peckia ere 
credit given to other impoſtures, had undertaken to perſonate cs 
the earl of Warwicz anda prieſt had even ventured from the pulpit to recom- 
mend his cauſe to the people, who ſeemed ſtill to retain a propenſity to adopt 
it. This incident ſerved as a pretence for his ſeverity towards that prince, 
He was brought to trial, and accuſed, not of contriving his eſcape (for 4s 
de was committed for no erime, the deſire of liberty muſt 

The earl of 
have been regarded as natural and innocent), but of forming wy ic 


* Eeligns to diſturb the government, and raiſing inſurrection a- executed. 
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condemned, and the ſentence was executed upon him. 


4 
u See note E] at the cnd cf the volume. 
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Tears violent act of tyranny, the great blemiſh of Henry's reigu, by 
which he deftroyed the laſt remaining male of the line of Plantagenet 
begat great diſcontent among the people, who ſaw an #nhappy — 
that had long been denied all the privileges of his high birth, even bee 
cut off from the common benefits of nature, now at laſt deprived of life itſelf 
merely for attempting to ſhake off that oppreilion under which he laboured, 
In vain did Henry endeavour to alleviate the odium of this guilt, by ſha. 
ring it with his ally, Ferdinand of Arragon, who, he ſaid, had C-ruple 
to give his daughter Catherine in marriage to Arthur, while any mals 
deſcendant of the houſe of York remained. Men, on the contrary, felt 
higher indignation at ſeeing a young prince ſacrificed, not to law and jul. 
tice, but to the jealous politics of two ſubtle and crafty tyrants; 


Bur though theſe diſcontents feſtered in the minds of men, they were 
ſo checked by Henry's watchful policy and ſteady ſeverity, that they 
ſeemed not to weaken his government; and foreign princes, deeming 
his throne now entirely ſecure, paid him the greater deference and at- 
tention. The archduke Philip, in particular, defired an interview with 
him; and Henry, wao had paſſed over to Calais, agreed to meet him ia 
St. Peter's church near that city. The archduke, on his approaching 
the king, mauc hafte to alight, and offered to hold Henry's ſtirrup; 
a mark of condeicenhon which that prince would not admit of, He cal. 
led the king yather, petron, protector; and, by his whole behaviour, ex- 
preſſed a ſtrong deſite of conciliating the friendſhip of England. The 
duke of Orleans had ſucceeded to the crown of France by the appellation 
of Lewis X11. and having carried his arms into Italy, and ſubdued the 
dutchy of Milan, his progreſs begat jcalouſy in Maximilian, Philip's fa. 
ther, as well as in Ferdinand, his father-in law. By the counſel, there. 
fore, of thete monarchs, the young prince endeavoured by every art to ac 
quire the amity of Henry, whom they regarded as the chief counterpoiſe 
to the greatneſs of France. No particular plan, however, of alliance 
ſeems to have been concerted between theſe two princes in their interview ; 
All paſſed in general profeſſions of affection and regard; at leall in remote 
projects of a cluler union, by the future intermarriages of their cluldren, 
who were then in a ſtate of infancy. 


Tax pope too, Alexander VI. neglected not the friendſhip of 
a monarch whoſe reputation was fpread over Europe. He ſent 
a nuncio into England, who exhorted the king to take part in the great 
alliance projected for the recovery of the Holy land, and to lead in perſon 
his forces againſt the infidels. The general frenzy for cruſades was nov 
entirely exhauſted in Europe ; but it was fill thought a neceflary piece 
of decency to pretend zeal for thoſe pious enterprizes. Henry regrettes 
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to the nuncio the diſtance of his ſituation, which rendered it inconvenient 
for him to expole his perſon in defence of the chriſtian cauſe. He pro- 
niſcd, however, his utmoll aſſiſtance by aids and contributions; and rather 
than the pope ſhould go alune to the holy wars, unaccompanied by any 
mor-rch, he even promiſed to overlook all other conſiderations, and to 
attend bim in perſon, He only required as a neceſſary condition, that 
ill differences ſhould previouſly be adjuſted among Chriſtian princes, and 
that ſome ſea-port towns in Italy ſhould be conſigned to him for his re- 
treat and ſecurity, Jt was eaſy to conclude, that Heary had determi- 
ned ndt to intermeddle in any war againſt the Turk: But as a great name 
vithout any real aſſiſtance, is ſometimes of ſervice, the knights of Rhodes, 
who were at that time eſteemed the bulwark of Chriſtendom, choſe the 
king protector of their order. 

Bor the prince whoſe alliance Henry valued the moſt, was Ferdinand 
of Arragon, whoſe vigorous and ſteady policy, always attended with ſuc- 
ceſs, had rendered him in many reſpects, the moſt conſiderable monarch 
iu Europe. There was alſo a remarkable fimilarity of character between 
theſe two princes : Both were full of craft, intrigue, and deſign ; and 
though a reſemblance of this nature be a ſlender foundation for confidence 
and amity, where the intereſts of the parties in the leaſt interfere ; ſuch 
was the fituation of Henry and Ferdinand, that no jealouſy 
ever on any occaſion aroſe between them. The king had Mas of 
now the ſatis faction of completing a marriage, which had prince Ar- 

k . thur with 
been projected and negociated during the courſe of ſeven Catherine of 
years, between Arthur prince of Wales, and the lufanta Arragon. 
Catherine, fourth daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella; he zac Nor, 
dear fixteen years of age, ſhe eighteen, But this marriage proved 
inthe iſſue unproſperous. The young prince a few months after ſick- 
med and died, much regretted by the nation. Henry, de- 
firous to continue his alliance with Spain, and alſo unwilling 24. Apel 
to reſtore Catherine's dowry, which was two hundred thou- His death 
ang ducats, obliged his ſecond ſon, Henry, whom he created 
puce of Wales, to be contracted to the infanta. The prince made all 
the oppoſition, of which a youth of twelve years of age was capable; but as 
the king perſiſted in his reſulution, the eſpouſals were at length, by means 
if the pope's diſpenſat ion, coutracted between the parties: An event, 
vaich was afterwares attended with the moil impcrtant conſequences. 

Tag fame year. another marriage was celebrated, which 

s * Marriage ot 
was alſo in the uext age, Fr duct of Treat Events 5 The the princess 
marriage of Margaret, the king's elder daughter, with James — 2 
ling of Scotland Lbis alliance had been vegociated during kiog of 
lirce years, though interrupted by ſeveral broils ; and Henry S otland. 
dopcd, from the cumpletionof it, to remove all ſource of diſ- 
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cord with that neighbouring kingdom, by whoſe animoſity England ha 
ſo often heen infeſted, When this marriage was deliberated on in the 
Engliſh council, ſome obje&ed, that England might, by means of that 
alliance fall under the dominion of Scotland. No; replied Henry, 
Scotland, in that event, will only become an acceſſion to England,” 

Amidſt theſe proſperous incidents, the king met with a domeſtic 
E... calamity which made not ſuch an impreſſion on him as it meri. 

ted : His queen died in childbed ; and the infant did not long 
ſurvive her. This princeſs was deſervedly a favourite of the nation ; and 
the general affection for her encreaſed, on account of the harſh treatment 
which, it was thought, ſhe met with from her conſort. 


Tas ſituation of the king's affairs, both at home and abroad, was now, 
in every reſpect, very fortunate. All the efforts of the European princes, 
both in war and acgociation, were turned to the ſide of Italy; and the wa. 
rious events which there arole, made Henry's alliance be courted by every 
party, yet intereſted him fo little as never to touch him with concern or 
anxiety, His cloſe connexions with Spain and Scotland enſured his tran- 
quillity ; and his continued ſucceſſes over domeſtic enemies, owing ts, 
the prudence and vigour of his conduct, had reduced the people to entire 

ſubmiſſion and obedience. Uncontrouled, therefore, by ap- 
Oppreſſions prehenſion or oppolition of any kind, he gave full ſcope to his 
peo natural propenſity ; and avarice, which had ever been his tu- 

ling paſſion, being encreaſed by age, and encouraged by ab- 
ſolute authority, broke all reſtraints of ſhame or juſtice, He had found 
two miniſters, Empſon and Dudley, perfectly qualified to ſccond his raps- 
cious and tyrannical inclinations, and to prey upon his defenceleſs people. 
Theſe inſtruments of oppreſſion were both lawyers, the firſt of mean birth, 
of brutal manners, of an unrelenting temper ; the ſecond better born, bet. 
ter educated, and better bred, but equally unjuſt, ſevere, and inflexible, 
By their knowledge in law, theſe men were qualified to pervert the forms 
of juſtice to the oppreſſion of the innocent ; and the formidable authority 
ef the king ſupported them in all their iniquities. 
Ir was their uſval practice at firſt to obſerve ſo far the appearance of 
law as to give indictments to thoſe whom they intended to oppreſs : Upon 
which the perſons were committed to priſon, but never brought to trial; 
and were at length obliged in order to recover their liberty, to pay heavy 
fines and ranſoms, which were called mitigations and compoſitions. By 
degrees, the very appearance of law was neglected: The two miniſters 
ſent forth their precepts to attach men, and ſummon them before them- 
ſelves and ſome others, at their private houſes, in a court of commiſhon, 
where, in a ſummary manner, withour trial or jury, arbitrary decrees were 
iſſued, both in pleas of the crown, and controverſies between private 
parties. Juries themſelves, when ſummoned, proved but ſmall ſecurity te 
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the ſubject; being bro w. beaten by theſe oppreſſions; nay, fined, impri. 
ſoned, and puniſhed, if they gave ſentence againſt the inclination of the 
riniſters. The whole ſyſtem of the feudal law, which ftill prevailed, was 
turned into a ſcheme of. oppreſſion. Even the king's wards, after they 
came of age, were not ſuffercd to enter into poſſeſſion of their lands with- 
out paying exorbitant fines. Men were alſo haraſſed with informations of 


- intruſion upon ſcarce colourable titles. When an outlawry in a perſonal 


action was iſſued againſt any man, he was not allowed to purchaſe his char- 
ter of pardon, except on the payment of a great ſum ; and if he refuſed 
the compoſition required of him, the {tri& law, which, in ſuch caſes allows 
forfeiture of goods, was rigorouſly inſiſted on. Nay, without any colour 
of law, the half of men's lands aud rents were ſeized during two years, as 
a penalty of outlawry. But the chief means of oppreſſion, employed by 
theſe miniſters, were the penal flatutes, which, without conſideration of 
rank, quality, or ſervices, were rigidly put in execution againſt all men: 
Spies, informers, and inquiſitors were rewarded and encouraged in every 
quarter of the kingdom : And no difference was made whether the ſtatute 
were beneficial or huriful, recent or obſolete, poſſible or impoſſible to be 
executed. The ſole end of the king and his miniſters was to amaſs mo- 
ney, and bring every one under the laſh of their authority ®, 

TxxovGn the prevalence of ſuch an arbitrary and iniquitous adminiſ- 
tration, the Engliſh, it may ſafely be affirmed, were conſiderable loſers 
by their ancient privileges, which ſecured them from all taxations, except 
ſuch as were impoſed by their own content in parliament. Had the king 
been impowered to levy general taxes at pleaſure, he would naturally 
have abſtained from theſe oppreſſive expedients, which deſtroyed all ſe- 
curity in private property, ard begat an univerſal difidence throughout 
the nation. In vain did the people look for protection from the parlia- 
ment which was pretty frequently ſummoned during this reign. That 
alſembly was ſo overawed, that, at this very time, during the BE 
greateſt rage of Henry's oppretſions, the commous choſe Dud- 25th aa. 
ley their ſpeaker, the very man who was the chief inſtrument mo _ 
of his iniquities. And though the king was known to be im- 
meaſely opulent, and had no pretence of wars or expenlive enterprizes of, 
any kind, they granted him the tubudy which he dewanded. But fo in- 


fatiable was his avarice, that next year he levied a r-w benevolence, and 


7ncwed that arbitrary and oppreſſive method of taxation. By all theſe 

uts of accumulation, joined to a rigid frugality in his expence, he ſo fil 

led his coffers ; that he is ſaid to have poſſeſſed in ready money the ſum 
of 1,800,000 pounds: A treaſure almoll incredible, if we conſider the 

ſcarcity of money iti thoſe times o. | 

a Bacon, p. 629. Hollingſhed, p. 504. Polyd. Virg. p. 613. 615. 

o Silver war, dting this reigo, 37 fullings aud fix; ence 4 pound, which makes 


* 
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Bur while Henry was enriching himſelf by the ſpoils of his oppreſſed 
people, there happened an event abroad, which engaged his attention, and 
was even the object of his anxiety and concern. Iſabella queen of Caſtile, 
died about this time ; and it was foreſeen, that by this incident the for. 
tunes of Ferdinand, her huſband would be much affect ed. The king waz 
not only attentive to the fate of his ally, and watchful leſt the general 
ſyſtem of Europe ſhould be affected by ſo important an event: He alſo 
conſidered the ſimilarity of his own ſituation with that of Ferdinand, and 
regarded the iſſue of theſe tranſactions as a precedent for himſelf. Joan 
the daughter of Ferdinand by Iſabella, was marricd to the archduke Phi. 
lip, and being in right of her mother heir of Caftile, ſeemed entitled to 
diipute with Ferdinand the preſent poſſeſſion of that kingdom. Henry 
knew, that notwithſtanding his own pretenſions by the houſe of Lancaſter, 
the greater part of the nation was convinced of the ſuperiority of his 
wife's title; and he dreaded left the prince of Wales, who was daily ad. 
vancing towards manhood, might be tempted by ambition, to lay imme. 
diate claim to the crown. By his perpetual attention to depreſs the par. 
tizans of the York family, he had more cloſely united them into one party, 
and encreaſed their deſire of ſhaking off that yoke under which they had 
ſo long laboured, and of taking every advantage, which his oppreſſive go- 


vernment ſhould give his enemies againſt him. And as he poſſeſſed no 


independent force like Ferdinand, and governed a kingdom more turbu- 
lent and unruly, which he himſelf, by his narrow politics, had confirmed in 


factious prejudices : he apprehended that his ſituation would prove in the 


iſlue {till more precarious. 

NoTHixG at firſt could turn out more contrary to the king's wiſhes 
than the tranſactions in Spain, Ferdinand, as well as Henry, had become 
very unpopular, and from a like cauſe, his former exactions and impoli- 
tions ; and the ſtates of Caſtile diſcovered an evident reſolution of prefer- 
ring the title of Philip and Joan. In order to take advantage of theſe 
favourable diſpoſitions, the archduke, now king of Caſtile, attended 
by his conſort, embarked for Spain during the winter ſeaſon ; but 
meeting with a violent tempett in the channel, was obliged to take ſhelter in 

: the harbour of Weymouth, Sir John Trenchard, a gentleman 
— 7d — of authority in the county of Dorſet, kearing of a fleet upon 
Caſtile. the coaſt, had aſſembled ſome forces; and being joined by Sit 

John Cary, who was alſo at the head of an armed body he came 
to that town, Finding that Philip, in order to relieve his fickneſs and 


1506. 


Herty's treaſure near three millions of our preſent money. Beſides many commodities 
have become above thrice as dear by the encreaſe of gold and filver in Europe. And 
what is a circumſtancc of (lil) greater weight, all other ſtates were then very poor, in 
con\pariſon of what they are at preſent : Theſe circumſtances make Henry's treaſure 


 appcer very great aud may lead us to conceive the oppreftions of his government, 
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fatigue was already come aſhore, he invited him to his houſe ; and imme- 
diately diſpatched a meſſenger to inform the court of this important in- 
cident, The king ſent in all haſte the earl of Arundel to compliment 
Philip on his arrival in England, and to inform him, that he intended to 
pay him a viſit in perſon, and to give him a ſuitable reception in his do- 
minions. Philip knew, that he could not now depart without the king's 
conſent ; and therefore, for the ſake of diſpatch, he reſolved to anticipate 
his viſit, and to have an interview with him at Windſor. Henry received 
him with all the magnificence poſſible, and with all the ſeeming cordiality ; 
but he reſolved, notwithſtanding, to draw ſome advantage from this invo- 
luntary viſit, paid him by his royal gueſt. 

EpmoxD de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, nephew to Edward lutrigues of 
IV. and brother to the earl of Lincoln, ſlain in the battle of — * 
Stoke, had ſome years before killed a man in a ſudden fit of 
paſſion, and had been obliged to apply to the king for a remi ſhon of the 
crime, The king had granted his requeſt ; but being little indulgent to 
al perſons connected with the houſe of York, he obliged him to appear 
openly in court and plead his pardon, Suffolk, more reſenting the affront 
than grateful for the favour, had fled into Flanders, and taken ſhelter with 
his aunt, the ducheſs of Burgundy : But being promiſed forgiveneſs by 
the king, he returned to England and obtained a new pardon. Actu- 
ated, however, by the natural inquietude of his temper, and uneafy from 
debts which he had contraQted by his great expence at prince Arthur's 
wedding, he again made an elopement into Flanders. The king, well ac- 
quainted with the general diſcontent which prevailed againſt his adminiſtra- 
tion, neglected not this incident, which might become of importance; and 
he employed his uſual artifices to clude the efforts of his enemies. He 
directed Sir Robert Curſon, governor of the caſtle of Hammes, to de- 
ſert his charge, and to infinuate himſelf into the confidence of Suffolk, 
by making him a tender of his ſervices. Upon information ſeeretely con- 
veyed by Curſon, the king ſeized William Courtney, eldeſt ſon to the 
earl of Devonſhire, and married to the lady Catherine, ſiſter to the queen z 
William de la Pole, brother to the earl of Suffolk; Sir James Tyrrel, 
and Sir James Windham, with ſome perſons of inferior quality; and he 
committed them to cuſtody. Lord Abergavenny and Sir Thomas Green, 
were alſo apprehended ; but were ſoon after releaſed from their confine- 
ment: William de la Pole was long detained in priſon : Courtney was 
attainted, and though not executed, he recovered not bis liberty during 
the king's life-time. But Henry's chief ſeverity fell upon Sir James Wind- 
ham and Sir James Tyrrel, who were brought to their trial, condemned, 
and executed: The fate of the latter gave general ſat is faction, on account 
of his participation in the murder of the young princes, ſons of Edward 
IV.  Notwishſtanding theſe diſcoveries and executions, Curſon was ill 
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able to maintain his credit with the earl of Suffolk: Henry, in order to 
remove all ſuſpicion, had ordered him to be excommunicated, together with 
Suffolk himſelf, for his pretended rebellion. But after the traitor had per. 
formed all the ſervices expected from him, he ſuddenly deſerted the earl, 
and came over to England, where the king received him with unuſual marks 
of favour and confidence. Suffolk, aſtoniſhed at this inſtance of perfidy, 
finding that even the ducheſs of Burgundy, tired with ſo many fruitleſs at. 
tempts, had become indifferent to his cauſe, fled ſecretly into France, then 
into Germany, and returned, at laſt, into the Low Countries; where he 
was protected, though not countenanced by Philip, then in cloſe alliance 
with the king. E 
Hexzy neglected not the preſent opportunity of complaining to his 
guelt of the reception which Suffolk had met with in his dominions, 
« I really thought, replied the king of Caſtile, * that your greatneſs and 
& felicity had ſet you far above apprehenſions from any perſon of ſo little 
* conſequence : But to give you ſatisfaction. I ſhall baniſh him my ſtate.“ 
« I expect that you will carry your complaiſance (till farther” ſaid the 
king; „1 deſire to have Suffolk put into my hands, where alone I can 
„depend upon his ſubmiſſion and obedience.” © That meaſure,” ſaid 
Philip, “will reflect diſhonour upon you as well as myſelf. You will 
« be thought to have treated me as a priſoner.” « Then the matter is at an 
« end,” replied the king, “ for I will take that diſhonour upon me; and 
ſo your honour is ſaved v.“ The king of Caſtile found himſelf under a 
neceſſity of complying ; but he firſt exacted Henry's promiſe that he 
would ſpare Suifolk's life. That nobleman was invited over to England 
by Philip ; as if the king would grant him a pardon, on the interceſſion 
of his friend and ally. Upon his appearance be was committed to the 
Tower ; and the king of Caſtile, having fully ſatisfied Henry, as well by 
this conceſſion, as by his ſigning a treaty of commerce between England and 
Caſtile, which was advantageous to the former kingdom 4, was at laſt al- 
lowed to depart, after a ſtay of three months. He landed in Spain, was 
joyfully received by the Caſtilians, and put in poſſeſſion of the throne. 
1507, He died ſoon after ; and Joan, his widow, falling into deep me- 
lancholy, Ferdinand was again enabled to reinſtate himſelf in au- 
thority, and to govern, till the day of his death, the whole Spapiſh mo- 
narchy. 


Tus king ſurvived theſe tranſactions two years; but nothing memo- 
rable occurs in the remaining part of his reign, except his affiancing his 
1508 ſecond daughter Mary to the young archduke, Charles, ſon 

of Philip of Caſtile, He entertained alſo ſome intentions of 
marriage for himſelf, firſt with the queen dowager of Naples, relict of 


Ferdinand; afterwards with the ducheſs dowager of Savoy, daughter of 


Bacon, p. 633+ * Rymer, vel. Zili. p. 142 
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CHAP, XXVI. 


Maximilian, and ſiſter of Philip. But the decline of his health _ 
put an end to all fuch thoughts; and he began to caſt his 1 
eye towards that future exiſtence, which the iniquities and 
ſererities of his reign rendered a very diſmal proſpect to him. To allay 
the terrors under which he laboured, he endeavoured, by diſtributing 
Ams, and founding religious houſes, to make atonement for his crimes, 
and to purchaſe, by the ſacrifice of part of his ill-gotten treaſurers, a re- 
conciliation with his offended Maker. Remorſe even ſeized him at in- 
tervals, for the abuſe of his authority by Empson and Dudley; but not 
ſufficient to make him ſtop the rapacious hand of the oppreſſors. Sir 
William Capel was again fined two thouſand pounds, under ſome frivo« 
lous pretence, and was committed to the Tower, for daring to murmur a- 
gainſt the iniquity. Harris, an alderman, of London, was indicted, and 
died of vexation before his trial came to an iſſue. Sir Laurence Alimer, 
who had been mayor, and his two ſheriffs, were condemned in heavy fines, 
and ſent to priſon till they made payment. The king gave countenance 
to all theſe oppreſſions; ti death, by its nearer approaches, impreſſed 
new terrors upon him; and he then ordered, by a general clauſe in his 
vill, that reſtitution ſhould be made to all thoſe whom he had injured. 
He died of a conſumption, at his favourite palace of Rich- 
vond, after a reign of twenty-three years and eight months _ 4 Abril, 
and in the fifty-ſecond year of his age. His death, 
Tas reign of Henry VII. was, in the main, fortunate at home, and 
henourable abroad, He put an end to the civil wars with 
which the nation had long been haraſſed, he maintained — 
peace and order in the ſtate, he depreſſed the former ex- | 
eibitant power of the nobility, and, together with the friendſhip of 
ſome foreign princes, he acquired the conſideration and regard of all. He 
loved peace without fearing war; though agitated with continual ſuſpicions 
of his ſervants and miniſters, be diſcovered no timidity, either in the con- 
ict of his affairs or in the day of battle; and, though often ſevere in 
bis puniſhments, he was commonly leſs actuated by revenge than by 
maxims of policy. The ſervices which he rendered the people were de- 
ried from his views of private advantage, rather than the motives of 
public ſpirit : and where he deviated from intereſted regards, it was un- 
known to himſelf and ever from the malignant prejudices, of faction, or 
the mean projects of avarice; not from the allies of paſſion, or allure- 
ments of pleaſure ; ftill leſs from the benign motives of friendſhip and ge- 
xerolity, His capacity was excellent, but ſomewhat contracted by the 
narrowneſs of his heart: he poſſeſſed inſinuation and addreſs, but never 
employed theſe talents, except where ſome great point of intereſt was 
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to be gained; and, while he neglected to conciliate the affections of hi 
people, he often felt the danger of reſting his authority on their fear ans 
reverence alone. He was always extremely attentive to his affairs; by 
poſſeſſed not the faculty of ſeeing far into futurity ; and was more ex, 
pert at providing a remedy for his miſtakes, than judicious in avoiding 
them. Avarice was on the whole his ruling paſſion * ; and he remain 
an inſtance, almoſt ſingular, of a man placed in a high ſtation, and poſſe, 
ſed of talents for great affairs, in whom that paſſion predominated abo 
ambition, Even among private perſons, avarice is commonly nothing 
but a ſpecies of ambition, and is chiefly incited by the proſpect of that re. 
gard, diſt inction, and conſideration, which attend on riches, 


Taz power of the kings of England had always been ſomewhat irre. 
gular or diſcretionary ; but was ſcarcely ever ſo abſolute during any for. 
mer reign.at leaſt after the eſtabliſhment of the Great Charter, as during 
that of Henry. Beſides the advantages derived from the perſonal char. 
acer of the man, full of vigour, induſtry, and ſeverity, deliberate in all 


projects, ſteady in every purpoſe, and attended with caution, as well 23 


good fortune, in every enterprize; he came to the throne after long and 
bloody civil wars, which had deſtroyed all the great nobility, who alone 
could reſiſt the encroachments of his authority: The people? were tired 
with diſcord and inteſtine convulſions, and willing to ſubmit to uſurpa- 
tions, and even to injuries, rather than plunge themſelves aney into like 
miſeries : The fruitleſs efforts made againſt him, ſerved always as is uſual, 
to confirm his authority: As he ruled by a faction, and the leſſer faction, 
all thoſe on whom he conferred offices, ſenſible that they owed every thing 
to his protection, were willing to ſupport his power, though at the ex- 
pence of juſtice and national privileges. Theſe ſeem the chief cauſes which 
at this time beſtowed on the crown ſo conſiderable an addition of pre. 
rogative, and rendered the preſent reign a kind of epoch in the Englih 
conſtitution. | 

Tuts prince, though he exalted his prerogative above law, is celebra- 
ted by his hiſtorian for many good laws which he made be enacted for 
the government of his ſubjects. Several conſiderable regulations, in- 
deed, are found among the ſtatutes of this reign, both with regard to the 
police of the kingdom, and its commerce: But the former are generally 


As a proof of Henry's attention to the ſmalleſt profits, Bacon tells us that he had ſeen 
a book of accompts kept by Empſom, and ſubſcribed, in almoſt every leaf by the Hing“ 
own hand. Among other articles was the following : lien, Received of fuch a0 
« five marks for a pardon 2 if it do not paſs, the money to be repayed, or the far. 
« ty otherwiſe ſatisfied.” Oppoſite to the memorandum the king had writ with his on 
hand, * otherwiſe ſatisfied.” Bacon, p. 630, 
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contrived with much better judgement than the latter. 

The more ſimple ideas of order and equity are ſufficient to W 
guide a legiſlator in every thing that regards the internal ad- 

miniſtration of juſtice : But the principles of commerce are much more 
complicated, and require long experience and deep reflection to be well 
underſtood in any ſtate. The real conſequence of a law or practice is there 
often contrary to firſt appearances. No wonder that, during the reign 
of Henry VII. theſe matters were frequently miſtaken ; and it may ſafe- 
ly be affirmed chat, even in the age of lord Bacon, very imperfe& and 
erroneous ideas were formed on that ſubject. 


Earty in Henry's reign, the authority of the Star Chamber, which 
was before founded on common law, and ancient practice, was in ſome 
caſes, confirmed by act of parliament ©: Lord Bacon extols the utility 
of this court; but men began, even during the age of that hiſtorian, to 
{el that ſo arbitrary a jurisdiction was incompatible with liberty; and, 
ia proportion as the ſpirit of independence ſtill roſe higher in the na- 
tion, the averſion to it encreaſed, till it was entirely aboliſhed by act of 
parliament in the reign of Charles I. a little before the commencement 
of the civil wars. 


Laws were paſſed in this reign, ordaining the king's ſuit for mur- 
der to be carried on within a year and day d. Formerly, it did not uſu- 
illy commence till after; and as the friends of the perſon murdered often 
in the interval, compounded matters with the criminal, the crime frequently 
paſed unpuniſhed. Suits were given to the poor in forma pauperisr, ay 
it is called : That is, without paying dues for the writs, or any fees to 
the council V. A good law at all times, eſpecially in that age, when the 
people laboured under the oppreſſion of the great; but a law difficult to 
be carried into execution, A law was made againſt carrying off any 
woman by force *, The benefit of clergy was abridged ; and the cri- 
minal, on the firſt offence, was ordered to be burned in the hand with a 
letter denoting his crime ;z after which he was puniſhed capitally for 
any ne offence, Sheriffs were no longer allowed to fine any perſon, 
without previouſly ſummoning him before their court 2. It is ſtrange 
that ſuch a practice ſhould ever have prevailed. Attaint of juries was 
granted in caſes which exceeded forty pounds value . A law which has 
an appearance of equity, but which was afterwards found i inconvenient; 
Actions popular were not allowed to be eluded by fraud or covin. If 
any ſervant of the king's conſpired againſt rhe life of the ſteward, trea- 
lurer, or comptroller of the king's houſhold, this deſign though not fol- 
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lowed by any overt act, was made liable to the puniſhment of felony b 
This ſtatute was enacted for the ſecurity of archbiſhop Morton, * 
found himſelf expoſed to the enmity of great numbers. 

| Taras ſcarcely paſſed any ſeſſion during this reign without ſome ſla. 
tute againſt engaging retainers, and giving them badges or liveriese; 
a practice by which they were, in a manuer inliſted under ſome . 
lord, and were kept in readineſs to aſſiſt him in all wars, inſurre&iong, 
riots, violences, and even in bearing evidence for him in courts of juſtice «, 
This diſorder, which had prevailed during many reigns, when the lay 
could give little protection to the ſubject, was then deeply rooted in 
England ; and it required all the vigilance and rigour of Henry to extirpate 
it. There is a ſtory of his ſeverity againſt this abuſe ; and it ſeems to me. 
rit praiſe, though it is commonly cited as an inſtance of his avarice and 


rapacity. The carl of Oxford, his favourite general, in whom he al- 


ways placed great and deſerved confidence, having ſplendidly entertained 
him at his caſtle of Heningham, was defirous of making a parade of hi 
magnificence at the departure of his royal guelt ; and ordered all his 
retainers, with their liveries and badges, to be drawn up, in two lines, 
that their appearance might be the more gallant and ſplendid. “ My 
« lord,” ſaid the king, I have heard much of your hoſpitality ; but 
* the truth far exceeds the report. Theſe handſome gentlemen and 
« yeomen, whom 1 ſee on both ſides of me, are, no doubt, your menial 
« ſervants.” The earl ſmiled, and confeſſed that his fortune was too 
narrow for ſuch magnificzace. “ They are moſt of them,” ſubjoined 
he, „ my retainers, who are come to do me ſervice at this time, when 


_ they know I am honoured with your majeſty's preſence.” The 


king ſtarted a little, and ſaid, * By my faith, my lord, I thank you 
for your good cheer, but I muſt not allow my laws to be broken in 
« my ſight. My attorney muſt ſpeak with you.” Oxford is ſaid to hare 
paid no leſs than fifteen thouſand marks, as a compoſition for his offence. 


Tus encreaſe of arts, more effectually than all the ſeverities of law, put 
an end to this pernicious practice. The nobility, inſtead of vying witli 
each other in the number and boldneſs of their retainers, acquired, by de- 
grees, a more civilized ſpecies of emulation, and endeavoured to excel in the 
ſplendor and elegance of their equipages, houſes, and tables. The common 
people, no longer maintained in vicious idleneſs by their ſuperiors, were obli- 


ged to learn ſome calling or induſtry, and became uſeful both to themſelves 


and to others. And it muſt be acknowledged, in ſpite of thoſe who declaim 
ſo violently againſt refinement in the arts, or what they are pleaſed to call 
luxury, that as much as an induſtrious tradeſman is both a better man and 


b 3 H. 7.cap.i3z 3 H. 7.cap. 1. & 1%, 11 H. 5. cap. 3. 19 H. 7. cap. 7 
4 3 H. 3. cap. 12, 11 H. 2. cap. 25. 
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a better citizen than one of thoſe idle retainers who formerly depended 
on the great families; ſo much is the life of a modern nobleman more 
laudable than that of an ancient baron ©. 


Bur the moſt important law, in its conſequences, which was enacted 
during the reign of Henry, was that by which the nobility and gentry 
acquired a power of breaking the ancient entails, and of alienating their 
eſtates . By means of this law, joined to the beginning luxury and re- 
ſnements of the age, the great fortunes of the barons were gradually dif 
bpated, and the property of the commons enereaſed in England. It is 
probable that Henry foreſaw and intended this conſequence z becauſe the 
conſtant ſcheme of his policy conſiſted in depreſſing the great, and exalt- 
mg churchmen, lawyers, and men of new families, who were more depeu- 
dant on him. 


Tais king's love of money naturally led him to encourage commerce, 
which encreuſed his cuſtoms; but, if we may judge by moſt of the laws 
enacted during his reign, trade and induſtry were rather hurt than promoted 
by the care and attention given to them Severe laws were made againſt 
taking intereſt for money, which was then denominated uſury s. Even 
the profits of exchange were prohibited, as favouring of uſury ®, which 
the ſuperſtition of the age zealouſly proſcribed, All evaſive contracts, 
by which profits could be made from the loan of money, were alſo care- 
fully guarded againſt i, It is needleſs to obſerve how unreaſonable and 
iniquitous theſe laws, how impoſſible to be executed, and how hurtful to 
trade, if they could take place, We may obſerve, however, to the praiſe 
of this king, that ſometimes, in order to promote commerce, he lent to 
merchants ſums of money without intereſt, when he knew that their ſtock 
was not ſufficient for thoſe enterprizes which they had in view k. 


Laws were made againſt the exportation of, money, plate, or bullion ! ; 
A precaution which ſerves to no other purpoſe than to make more be 
exported, But ſo far was the anxiety on this head carried, that mer- 
chants alien, who imported commodities into the kingdom, were obliged 
to invelt in Engliſh commodities, all the money acquired by their ſales, in 
order to prevent their conveying it away in a clandeſtine manner m. 


Ir was prohibited to export horſes ; as if that exportation did not en- 

tourage the brecd, and render them more plentiful in the kingdom “. 
Aa2 | 
© See note [R] at the end of the volume. 

4 H. 3. cap. 24. The practice of breaking entails by means of a fine and recovery 
vas ir troduced in the reign of Edward IVch: But it was not, properly ſpeaking, law, till 
the ſtatute of Henry Vlith ; which, by corretipg ſome abuſes that attended that practice, 
gave indirefly a ſanction to it. 

3H. 7. cap. 5. b Ibid. cap. G. 

4. H. 7. cap. 23. 224 H. 7. cap. 8, 
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In order to promote archery, no bows were to be ſold at at a higher price 
than fix ſhillings and four-pence ®, reducing money to the denomination 
of our time. The only effect of this regulation muſt be, either that the 
people would be ſupplied with bad bows, or none at all. Prices were 
alſo affixed to woollen cloth ®, to caps and hats : And the wages of l. 
bourers were regulated by law*. It is evident that theſe matters ought 
aiways to be left free, and be entruſted to the common courſe of buſineſs and 
commerce. To ſome it may appear ſurprizing, that the price of a yard 
of ſcarlet cloth ſhould be limited to fix and twenty ſhillings, money of our 
age; that of a yard of coloured cloth to eighteen ; higher prices than theſe 
commodities bear at preſent ; and that the wages of a tradeſman, ſuch az 
a maſon, bricklayer, tyler, &c. ſhould be regulated at near ten-pence 
a-day ; which is not much inferior to the preſent wages given in ſome 
parts of England. Labour and commodities have certainly riſen ſince the 
diſcovery of the Weſt-Indies: but not ſo much in every particular as is 
generally imagined. The greater induſtry of the preſent times has en- 
creaſed the number of tradeſmen and labourers, fo as to keep wages nearer 
a par than could be expected from the great encreaſe of gold and filver, 
And the additional art employed in the finer mauufactures has even made 
ſome of theſe commoditics fall below their former value. Not to mention, 
that merchants and dealers, being contented with leſs profit than formerly, 
afford the goods cheaper to their cuſtomers. It appears by a ſtatute of 
this reign *, that goods bought for ſixteen pence would fometimes be fold 
by the merchants for three ſhillings, The commodities whoſe price hat 
chiefly riſen, are butcher's meat, fowl, and fiſh (eſpecially the latter), 
which cannot be much augmented in quantity by the encreaſe of art and 
induſtry, The profeſſion which then abounded moſt, and was ſometimes 
embraced by perſons of the loweſt rank, was the church : By a clauſe of 
ſtatute, all clerks or ſtudents of the univerfity were forbidden to beg, 
without a permiſſion from the vice-chancellor *. 


Ox great cauſe of the low ſtate of induſtry during this period, was 
the reſtraints put upon it; and the parliament, or rather the king (for he 
was the prime mover in every thing), enlarged a little ſome of theſe limita- 
tions, but not to the degree that was requiſite. A law had been enacted 
during the reign of Henry TV. a, that no man could bind his ſon or daugh- 
ter to an aprenticeſhip, unleſs he were poſſeſſed of twenty flullings a-yeat 
in land; and Henry VII. becaufe the decay of manufactures was com- 
plained of in Norwich for want of hands, exempted that city from the pe- 


nalties of the law *. Afterwards the whole county of Norfolk obtained 


a like excmption with regard to ſome branches of the woollen manufac- 


P 4 H. . cap. 8. 4 Ibid, cap. 9. r x3 H 7, cap. 3 


* ; H. 5. cap. 12. 
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ture zr. "Theſe abſurd limitations proceeded from a defire of promoting 
huſhandry, which, however, is never more effectually encouraged than by 
the encreaſe of manufactures. For a like reaſon, the law enacted againſt 
incloſures, and for the keeping up of farm-houſes ?, ſcarcely deſerves the 
high praiſes beſtowed on it by lord Bacon, If huſbandmen underſtand 
agriculture, and have a ready vent for their commodities, we need not 
dread a diminution of the people employed in the country. All methods 
of ſupporting populouſueſs, except by the intereſt of the proprietors, are 
violent and ineffectual. During a century and a half after this period, 
there was a frequent renewal of laws and edicts againſt depopulation 
whence we may infer, that none of them were ever executed. The na- 
tural courſe of improvement at laſt provided a remedy. 


Ox check to induſtry in England was the etecting of corporations; 
an abuſe which is not yet entirely corrected. A law was enacted, that 
corporations ſhould not paſs any by-laws without the conſent of three of 
the chief officers of ſtate : . They were prohibited from impoſing tolls at 
their gates . The cities of Gloceſter and Worceſter had even impoſed 
tolls on the Severne, which were aboliſhed ®. 


" TazkE is a law of this reign ©, containing a preamble, by which it ap- 
pears, that the company of merchant adventurers in London had, by 
their own authority, debarred all the other merchants of the kingdom 
from trading to the great marts in the Low Countries, unleſs each trader 
previouſly paid them the ſum of near ſeventy pounds. It is ſurpriſing 
that ſuch a by-law (if it deſerve the. name) could ever be carried into 
execution, and that the authority of parlia ment ihould be requiſite to 2- 
brogate it. 


Ir was during this reign, on the ſecond of Auguſt 1492, a little before 
ſun-ſet, that Chriſtopher Columbus, a Genoeſe, ſet out from Spain on 
his memorable voyage for the diſcovery of the weſtern world; and, a 
few years after, Vaſquez de Gama, a Portugueſe, paſſed the Cape of 
Good Hope, and opened a new paſſage to the Eaſt i\ndies. Theſe great 
events were attended with important conſequences to all the nations of 
Europe, even to ſuch as were not immediately concerned in thoſe naval 
enterprizes. The enlargement of commerce and navigation encreaſed in- 
dultry and the arts every where: The nobles diſſipated their fortunes in 
expenſive pleaſures : Men of an inferior rank both acquired a ſhare iu the 
landed property, and created to themſelves a conſiderable property of a 
new kind, in ſtock, commodities, art, credit and correſpondence, Is 
ſome nations, the privileges of the commons euereaſed by this encreoſe of 
property: In molt nations, the kings, finding arms fo be dropped by the 
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barons, who could no longer endure their former rude manner of life, 


- eſtabliſhed flanding armies, and ſubdued the liberties of their kingdoms: 


But in all places, the condition of the people, from the depreſſion of the 


_ petty tyrants by whom they had formerly been oppreſſed rather than 


governed, received great improvement ; and they acquired, if not entire 
liberty, at leaſt the moſt conſiderable advantages of it. And as the gene. 
ral courſe of events thus tended to depreſs the nobles and exalt the people, 
Henry VII. who alſo embraced that ſyſtem of pdlicy, has acquired more 
praiſe than his inſtitutions, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſeem of themſelves to deſerve, 
on account of any profound wiſdom attending them. 


Ir was by accident only that the king had not a conſiderable ſhare in 
thoſe great naval diſcoveries by which the preſent age was ſo much dil. 
tinguiſhed. Columbus, after meeting with many repulſes from the courts 
of Portugal and Spain, ſent his brother, Bartholomew, to London, in or- 
der to explain his projects to Henry, and erave his protection for the exe. 
cution of them, The king invited him over to England; but his brother 
being taken by pirates was detained in his voyage; and Columbus, mean. 
while, having obtained the countenance of Iſabella, was ſupplied with.a 
ſmall fleet, and happily executed his enterprize. Henry was not diſcou- 
raged by this diſappointment : He fitted out Sebaſtian Cabot, a Venetian, 


ſettled in Briſtol ; and ſent him weſtwards, in 1498, in ſearch of new 


countries. - Cabat diſcovered the main land of America towards the fix- 


tieth degree of northern latitude : He failed ſouthwards along the coaſt, 
and diſcovered Newfoundland, and other countries; but returned to 
England without making any conquelt or ſettlement. Elliot, and other 
merchants i in Briſtol, made a like attempt in 1502 d. The king expended 


fourteen thouſand pounds in building one ſhip, called the Great Harry“. 


She was, properly ſpeaking, the firſt ſhip in the Engliſh navy. Before 


this period, when the prince wanted a fleet, he had no other expedient 
than hiring or preſſing ſhips from the merchaats, 


Bur though this improvement of navigation, and the diſcovery of both 
the Indies, was the moſt memorable incident that happened during this 


or any other period, it was not the only great event by which the age 


was diſtinguiſhed. In 1453, Conſtantinople was taken by the Turks; 


and the Greeks, among whom ſome remains of lcarning were ſtill preſer- 


ved, being ſcattered by theſe barbarians, took ſhelter in Italy, and im- 


ported, together with their admirable language, a tincture of their ſcience, 


and of their refined taſte in poetry and eloquence. . About the ſame time, 
the purity of the Latin tongue was revived, the ſtudy of antiquity became 
- faſhionable, and the eſteem for literature gradually propagated itſelf 


throughout every nation in Europe. The art of printing, invented & 
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bout that time, extremely facilitated the progreſs of all theſe improve- 
ments: The invention of gunpowder changed the whole art of war: 
Mighty innovations were ſoon after made in religion, ſuch as not only 
afſeted thoſe ſtates that embraced them, but even thoſe that adhered to 
the ancient faith and worſhip : And thus a general revolution was made 
in human affairs throughout this part of the world; and men gradually 
attaiaed that ſituation, with regard to commerce, arts, ſcience, govern- 
ment, police, and cultivation, in which they have ever ſince perſevered, 
Here, therefore, commences the uſeful, as well as the more agreeable part 
of modern annals ; certainty has place in all the conſiderable, and even 
moſt of the minute parts of hiſtorical narration z a great variety of events, 
preſerved by printing, give the author the power of ſelecting, as well as 
adorning, the facts which he relates; and as each incident has a reference 
to our preſent manners and ſituation, inſtructive leſſons occur every mo- 
ment during the courſe of the narration. Whoever carries his anxious 
reſearches into preceding periods, is moved by a curiofity, liberal indeed 
and commendable ; not by any neceſſity for acquiring knowledge of pub- 
ls affairs, or the arts of civil government. | 


CHAP. XXVII. 
HENRY VIII. 


Popularity of the new king——— His miniſters —— Puniſbment of Empſon and 
Dudley ——-King's marriage Foreign affairs -— Fulius II.— 
League of Cambray War with France —— Expedition to Fontarabis 
——Deceit of Ferdinand Return of the Engliſh——Leo X. 
A parliament War with Scotland Wolſey minifler — — Hir 


charadler Invaſion of France Battle of Guinegate —— Battle of 
Floaden Peace with France, | | 


J tos E death of Henry VII. had been attended with as open and viſi- 
ble a Joy among the people as decency would permit ; and the ac- 
eeſion and coronation of his ſon, Henry VIII. ſpread univerſally a de- 
clared and unfeigned ſatisfaction, Inſtead of a monarch | 
jealous, ſevere, and avaricious, who, in proportion as he ad- Popussiey 
ranced in years, was ſinking {till deeper in thoſe unpopular =_ — 
"ces, a young prince of eighteen had ſucceeded to the | 
throne, who, even in the eyes of men of ſenſe, gave promiſing hopes of 
bus future conduct, much more in thoſe of the people, always enebanted 


with EI youth, and royal dignity. 
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The 8 and vigour of hi 


perſon accompanied with dexterity in every manly exerciſe, was farther z, 
dorned with a blooming and ruddy countenance, with a lively air, with 
the appearance of ſpirit and attivity in all his demeanour f. His father 
in order to remove him from the knowledge of public bufineſs, had hither 
to occupied him eutirely in the purſuits of literature; and the proficiency 
which he made, gave no bad prognoſtic of his parts and capacity ® Er 
the vices of vehemence, ardour, and unpatience, to which he was ſubjed, 
and which afterwards degenerated into tyranny, were conſidered only a 
faults incident to unguarded youth, which would be corre&ed, when time 


had brought him to greater moderation and maturity. 


And as the con. 


tending titles of York and Lancaſter were now at laſt fully united in his 
perſon, men juſtly expected from a prince, obnoxious to no party, that 
impartiality of adminiſtration, which had long been unknown in Eng. 


land. 


Taest favourable prepoſſeſſions of the public were encouraged by the 
meaſures which Henry embraced in the commencement of his reign, His 
grandmother the counteſs of Richmond and Derby, was fill alive; and 
as ſhe was a woman much celebrated for prudence and virtue, he wiſcly 
ſhewed a deference to her opinion in the eſtabliſhment of his new council, 

The members were, Warham, archbitiop of Canterbury and 


His mini- 
ſters. 


chancellor; the carl of Shrewſbury, ſteward; lord Herbe, 


chamberlain; Sir Thomas Lovel, maſter of the wards and con- 
ſtable of the Tower; Sir Edward Poynings, comptroller; Sir Henry 
Marney, afterwards lord Marney ; Sir Thomas Darcy, afterwards lord 
Darcy; Thomas Ruthal, doctor of laws; and Sir Henry Wyat, Thete 
men had long been accuſtomed to buſineſs under the late king, and were 
the leaſt unpopular of all the miniſters employed by that monarch. 


Bor the chief competitors for favour and authority under the new king, 
were the earl of Surrey, treafurer, and, Fox biſhop of Wincheſter, ſecretary 
and privy ſeal. This prelate, who enjoyed great credit during all the former 
reign, had acquired ſuch habits of caution and frugality as he could not 
eaſily lay aſide ; and he till oppoſed, by his remonſtrances, thoſe ſchemes 
of diſſipation and expence, which the youth and paſſions of Henry rendered 
agreeable to him. But Surrey was a more dexterous courtier ; and, 
though few had borne a greater ſhare in the frugal politics of the late king, 
he knew how to conform himſelf to the humour of his new maſter ; and 1 
one was ſo forward in promoting that liberality, pleaſure, and magnificenct, 


which began to prevail under the young monarch ', 


By this policy he 


ingratiated himſelf with Henry; he made advantage, as well as the other 
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courtiers, of the laviſh diſpoſition of his maſter ; and he engaged him in ſuch 
i courſe of play and idleneſs as rendered him negligent of affairs, and willing 
to entruſt the government of the ſtate entirely into the hands of his miniſters, 
The great treaſures amaſſed by the late king, were gradually diffipated in the 
giddy expences of Henry. One party of pleaſure, ſucceeded to another: 
Tils, tournaments, and carouſals were exhibited with all the magnificence 
of the age: And as the preſent tranquillity of the public permitted the court 
to indulge itſelf in every amuſment, ſerious buſineſs was but little attended 
to, Or if the king intermitted the courſe of his feſtivity, he chiefly employed 
Jimſelf in an application to muſic and literature, which were his favourite 
purſuits, and which were well adapted to his genius. He had made ſuch 
proficiency in the former art, as even to compoſe ſome pieces of church 
muſic-which were ſung in his chapel.* He was initiated in the elegant 
learning of the ancients. And, though he was ſo unfortunate as to 
he ſeduced into a ſtudy of the barren controverſies of the Schools, 
which were then faſhionable, and had choſen Thomas Aquinas for his fa- 
vurite author, he ſtill diſcovered a capacity fitted for more uſeful and 
entertaining knowledge. | | 


Tux frank and careleſs humour of the king, as it led him to diſſipate 
the treaſures amaſſed by his father, rendered bim negligent in protecting 
the inſtruments whom that prince had employed in his extortions, A 
proclamation, being iſſued to encourage complaints, the rage of the people 
was let looſe on all informers, who had fo long exerciſed an unbounded 
tyranny over the nation ! : They were thrown into priſon, condemned to 
the pillory, and moſt of them loſt their lives by the violence of the 
populace, Empſon and Dudley, who were moſt expoſed 1909 
do public hatred, were immediately ſummoned before the + mor ang 
council; in order to anſwer for their conduct, which had ,,; Dudley. 
rendered them ſo obnoxious. Empſon made a ſhrewd a- 
pology for himſelf, as well as for his aſſociate. He told the council, that, 
ſo far from his being juſtly expoſed to cenſure- for his paſt conduct, his 
enemies themſelves grounded their clamour on actions which ſeemed rather 
to merit reward and approbation: That a ſtrict execution of law way 
the crime of which he and Dudley were accuſed ; though that Jaw had 
been eſtabliſned by general conſent, and though they had acted in obedienee 
to the king, to whom the adminiſtration of juſtice was entruſted by the 
conſtiturion ; That it belonged not to them, who were inflruments 
in the hands of ſupreme power, to determine what laws were recent or 
obſolete, expedient or hurtful ; ſince they were all alike valid, fo long as 
they remained unrepealed by the legiſlature : That it was natural for a 
liceaticus populace to murmur againſt the reſtraints of authority; but all 
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wiſe ſtates had ever made their glory conſiſt in the juſt diſtribution of ge. 
wards and puniſhments, and had annexed the former to the obſervance aud 
enforcement of the laws, the latter to their violation and infraction ; Ang 
that a fudden overthrow of all government might be expected, where the 
judges were committed to the mercy of the criminals, the rulers to that 
of the ſubjects w. 
NoTw1THSTANDING this defence, Empſon and Dudely were ſent to the 
Tower; and ſoon after brought to their trial. The ſtrict execution of 
laws, however obſolete, could never be imputed to them as a crime in a court 
of judicature ; and it is likely that, even where they had exerciſed arbitra 
power, the king, as they had acted by the ſecret commands of his father, 
was not willing that their conduct ſhould undergo too ſevere a ſcrutiny, 
In order, therefore, to gratify the people with the puniſhment of theſe 
obnoxious miniſters, crimes very improbable, or indeed abſolutely im. 
poſſible, were charged upon them; that they had entered into a conſpira. 
cy againſt their ſovereign, and had intended, on the death of the late 
king to have ſeized by force the adminiſtration of government. The ju. 
ry were ſo far moved by popular prejudicts, joined to court influence, az 
to give a verdi& againſt them; which was afterwards confirmed by a 
bill of attainder in parliament , and at the earneſt defice of the pgople, 
was executed by warrant from the king. Thus, in thoſe arbitrary times, 
juſtice was equally violated, whether the king ſought power and riches, or 
courted popularity. 
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Hexry, while he puniſhed the inſtruments of paſt tyranny, had yet 
ſuch deference to former engagements as to deliberate, immediately al- 
ter his acceſſion, concerning the celebration of his marriage with the in- 

fanta Catherine, to whom he had been affianced during his 
„ father's lifetime. Her former marriage with his brother, 
riage. and the inequality of their years, were the chief objections 

urged againſt his eſpouſing her: But on the other band, 
the advantages of her known virtue, modeſty, and ſweetneſs of diſpoſi- 
tion were inſiſted on; the affection which ſhe hore to the king; the 
large dowry to which ſhe was entitled as princeſs of Wales ; the intereſt 
of cementing a cloſe alliance with Spain; the neceſſity of finding ſome 
confederate to counterbalance the power of France ; the expediency of 


« fulfilling the engagements of the late king. When theſe conſiderations 


m Herbert, Holingſhed, p. 804. 

n This parliament met on the 21ſt January, 1510. A law was there enacted, it 
order to prevent ſome abuſes which had prevailed during the late reign. The for- 
ſeituce upon the penal ſtatutes was reduced to the term of three years. Coſts and da- 
mages were given againſt informers upon acquittal of the accuſed : More ſevere 
puniſhments were enacted againſt perjury: The falſe inquiſitions procured by Empſon 
and Dudely were declared null and invalid. Traverſes were allowed ; and the tiqe cl 
tendering them enlarged. 1 H. 8. c. 8. 10, It, 12. 
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pre weighed, they determined the council, though contrary to the o- 
anon of the primate, to give Henry their advice for celebrating the 
marriage. The counteſs of Richmond, who had concurred in the ſame . 
Cntiments with the council, died ſoon after the marriage of her A 
gnudſon. 

Tus popularity of Henry's government, his undiſputed title, his 
extenſive authority, his large treaſures, the tranquillity of his ſubjecta, 
were circumitances which rendered his domeſtic adminiſtration 23 
aly and proſperous: The ſituation of foreign affairs was no n * 
ks happy and deſirable. Italy continued ſtill, as during 
the late reign, to be the centre of all the wars and negociations of the 
European princes z and Henry's alliance was courted by all parties; 
t the ſame time, that he was not engaged by any immediate intereſt or 
neceſſity to take part with any. Lewis XII. of France, after his con- 
queſt of Milan, was the only great prince that poſſeſſed any territory in 
Italy; and could he have remained in tranquillity, he was enabled by 
tis fituation to preſcribe laws to all the Italian princes and republics, and 
to hold the balance among them. But the deſire of making a conqueſt 
of Naples, to which he had the ſame title or pretenſions with his pre- 
&ceſſor, ſtill engaged him in new enterprizes ; and as be foreſaw oppo- 
ftion from Ferdinand, who was connected both by treaties and affinity 
vith Frederic of Naples, he endeavoured, by the offers of intereſt, to 
which the ears of that monarch were ever open, to engage him in an 
opolite confederacy. He ſettled with him a plan for the partition of 
the kingdom of Naples, and the expulſion of Frederic: A plan which 
the politicians of that age regarded as the moſt egregious imprudence 
n the French monarch, and the greateſt perfidy in the Spaniſh, Frede- 
tc, ſupported only by ſubjects, who were either diſcontented with his 
gorernment, or indifferent about his fortunes, was unable to reſiſt ſo pow- 
ful 2 confederacy, and was deprived of his dominions: But he had the 
ſuisfaction to ſee Naples immediately prove the ſource of contention a- 
nong his enemies. Ferdinand gave ſecret orders to his general, Gonſal- 
w, whom the Spaniards honour with the appellation of the great captarn, 
to attack the armies of France, and make himſelf maſter of all the domi- 
mons of Naples. Gonſalvo - prevailed in every enterprize, defeated the 
French in two pitched battles, and enſured to his prince the entire poſſeſ- 
lion of that kingdom. Lewis, unable to procure redreſs by force of arms, 
was obliged to enter into a fruitleſs negociation with Ferdinand for, the 
recovery of his ſhare of the partition; and all Italy, during ſome time, 
ms held in ſuſpenſe between theſe two powerful monarchs. 

Tua has ſcarcely been any period, when the balance of power was 
better ſecured in Europe, and ſeemed more able to maintain itſelf without 
uy anxious concern or attention of the princes, Several great monarchies 
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were eſtabliſhed ; and no one ſo far ſurpaſſed the reſt as to give any for hered roſe 
dation, or even pretence, for jealouſy. England was united in lomeſt pes i his 
peace, and by its ſituation happily ſecured from the invaſion of foreignen for at Ror 
The coalition of the ſeveral kingdoms of Spain had formed one Powerfl dinand to | 
monarchy, which Ferdinand adminiſtered with arts, fraudulent indeed 8" intentie 
deceitful, but full of vigour and ability. Lewis XII. a gallant and gen 
rous prince, had, by eſpouſing Anne of Britanny, widow to his predeceſy 
preſerved the union with that principality, on which the ſafety of f 
kingdom ſo much depended. Maximilian, the emperor, belides the hers 
ditary dominions of the Aultrian family, maintained authority in the eng 
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pire, and, notwithſtanding the levity of his character, was able to unte Po 
German princcs in any great plan of intereſt, at leaſt of defence. Charls, Con . 
prince of Caſtile, grandſon to Maximilian and Ferdinand, had already * x g In 
ceeded to the rich dominions of the houſe of Burgundy ; and bcing a yet * wit 
in early youth, the government was entruſted to Margaret of Savoy, his i was de 
aunt, a princeſs endowed with fignal prudence and virtue. The iter * 
nal force of theſe ſeveral powerful ſtates, by balaneing each other, e the 
long have maintained general tranquillity, had not the active and ente Pia, wh 
15-9, fing genius of Julius II. an ambitious pontiff, firſt excited te, gd litt 
Julius il. flames of war and diſcord among them. By his intrigues, x wrillingl) 
league had been formed at Cambray o, between himſelf, Maximilian, Leer prele 
L-agve of is, and Ferdinand; and the object of this great confederacy wy ſpring of f 
Cambray. to overwhelm, by their united arms, the commonwealth of Velde rod, 
nice. Henry, without any motive from intereſt or paſſion, allowed his name uansfer th 
to be inſerted in the confederacy. This oppreſſive and iniquitous league Monarch, 
was but too ſucceſsful againſt the republic. nuch more 
Tux great force and ſecure ſituation of the confiderable monarchiu i" neceſſar) 
prevented any one from aſpiring to any conqueſt of moment; and though iſ" *!* viole 
this conſideration could not maintain general peace, or remedy the natt- Fuch he « 
ral inquietude of men, it rendered the princes of this age more diſpoſal le always 
to deſert engagements, and change their alliances, in which they were . viting of 
tained by humour and caprice, rather than by any natural or durable inte Mt, w 
1510. reſt. Julius had no ſooner humbled the Venetian republic, tha ſind on a0 
he was inſpired with a nobler ambition, that of expelling all f- to 
reigners from Italy, or, to ſpeak in the ftile affected by the Italians of Tus en 
that age, the freeing of that country entirely from the dominion of B. dem with 
barians 1. He was determined to make the tempeſt fall firſt upon Lewis; his facerdo 
and, in order to pave the way for this great enterprize, he at once ſougit ate the 
for a ground of quarrel with the monarch, and courted the alliance of o young {, 
ther princes. He declared war againſt the duke of Ferrara, the confede- WM fun, in pur 
rate of Lewis. He ſolicited the favour of England, by ſending Hear) „pn 
at 


© In 1508. s Guiccizrd, lib, 8. 
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wered roſe, perfumed with muſk and anointed with chriſm v. He enga- 
gel in his 1 Bambridge, archbiſhop of York, and Henry's ambaſſa- 
rat Rome, whom he ſoon after created a cardinal, He drew over Fer- 
Anand to his party, though that monarch, at firſt, made no declaration of 
is intentions. And what he chiefly valued, he formed a treaty with the 
vis cantons, who, enraged by ſome neglects put upon them by Lewis, 
xcompanied with contumelious expreſſions, had quitted the alliance of 
France, and waited for an opportunity cf revenging themſelves on that 
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Wairs the French monarch repelled the attacks of his ene- 
| . ”- * 15 1 To 
nies, he thought it alſo requiſite to make an attempt on the pope 

linſelf, and to deſpoil him, as much as poſſible, of that ſacred character 


d being as vet 
of Savoy, his 
The lntet. 


other, nuglt 


rated with the violence of Julius, to deſert him; nd by their authority, 
he was determined, in conjunction with Maximilian, who ſtill adhered to 
bs alliance, to call a general council, which might reform the church, and 
check the exorbitancies of the Roman pontiff. A council! was ſummoned 
n Piſa, which from the beginning bore a very inauſpicious aſpect, and pro- 
niſed little ſucceſs to its adherents. Except a few French biſhops, who 
uwillingly obeyed the king's commands in attending the council, all the 
other prelates kept aloof from an aſſembly, which they regarded as the off- 
ſpring of faction, intrigue, and worldly politics. Even Piſa, the place of 
their reſidence, ſhowed them figns of contempt ; which engaged them to 
trnsfer their ſeſſion to Milan, a city under the dominion of the French 
nonarch, Notwithſtanding this advantage, they did not experience 
nuch more reſpectful treatment from the inhabitants of Milan; and found 
t neceſſary to make another remove to Lyons 4. Lewis himſelf fortified 
theſe violent prejudices in favour of papal authority, by the ſymptoms 
which he diſcovered, of regard, deference, and ſubmiſſion to Julius, whom 
le always ſpared, even when fortune had thrown into his hands the molt 
uniting opportunities of humbling him. Aud as it was known, that his 
wilort, who had great influence over him, was extremely diſquieted in 
mind on account of his diſſentions with the holy father, all men prognoſti- 
ated to Julius final ſucceſs in this unequal conteſt. 
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Tar enterprizing pontiff knew his advantages, and availed himſelf of 
them with the utmoſt temerity and inſolence. So much had he neglected 
is acerdotal character, that he acted in perſon at the ſiege of Mirandola; 
ted the trenches, ſaw ſome of his attendants killed by his fide, and, like 
{young ſoldier, cheerfully bore all the rigours of winter and a ſevere ſea · 
len, in purſuit of military glory”: Vet was he ſtill able to throw, even on 


* clan, Cengil, vol. ih, . 6. * Guicciardiai, Ib. 16. © Ibid. lb. 9. 


wich chiefly rendered him formidable. He engaged ſome cardinals, dif. , 
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his moſt moderate opponents, the charge of impiety and prophanench 
He ſummoned a council at the Lateran : He put Piſa under an interdig, 
and all the places which gave ſhelter to the ſchiſmatical council: He e. 


, communicated the cardinals and prelates who attended it: He even pointy 


his ſpiritual thunder againſt the princes who adhered to it : He freed the, 
ſubjects from all oaths of allegiance, and gave their dominions to every gy 
who could take poſſeſſion of them. 


FerrinanD of Arragon, who had acquired the ſirname of Catholic, u. 


| garded the cauſe of the pope and of religion only as a cover to his ami. 


tion and ſelſiſi politics: Henry, naturally fincere and fanguine in his 
temper, and the more ſo on account of his youth and inexperience, uu 
moved with a hearty deſire of protecting the pope from the oppreſſion to 
i512. which he believed him expoſed from the ambitious enterprizes df 

Lewis. Hopes had been given him by Julius, that the title f 
Moft Chriſtian King, which had hitherto been annexed to the crown d 
France, and which was regarded as its moſt precious ornament, ſhould, in 
reward of his fervices, be transferred to England. Impatient alfo of 
acquiring that diſtinction in Europe to which his power and opulence cn. 


' titled him, he could not long remain neuter amidſt the noiſe of arms; a0 


the natural enmity of the Engliſh againſt France, as well as their ancient 
claims upon that kingdom, led Henry to join that alliance, which the 
Pope, Spain, and Venice had formed againſt the French monarch. Abe. 
rald was ſent to Paris, to exhort Lewis not to wage impious war again! 
the ſovereign pontiff; and when he returned without ſucceſs, another wa 
ſent to demand the ancient patrimonial provinces, Anjou, Maine, Cue. 

ne, and Normandy. This meſſage was underſtood to be a de 
War with , ; ” 
Nees. claration of war; and a parliament being ſummoned, readih 
ach Feb. granted ſupplies for a purpoſe ſo much favoured by the Engl. 
nation *, 

Buoxav1s0, an agent of the pope's at London, had been corrupted by 
the court of France, and had previouſly revealed to Lewis all the me 
ſures which Henry was concerting againſt him. But this infidelity dd 
the king inconſiderable prejudice, in compariſon of the treachery, which 
he experienced from the ſelfiſh purpoſes of the ally on whom he chief 
relied for aſſiſtance. Ferdinand, his father-in-law, had ſo long perſevere 
a courſe of crooked politics, that he began even to value himſelf on his des 
terity in fraud and artifice; and he made a boaſt of thoſe ſhameful ſuc: 
ceſſes. Being told one day, that Lewis a prince of a very different cha· 
racter, had complained of his having once cheated him: * he lies, the 
dru ' {aid he, © I have cheated him above twenty times.” This 


* Guiceiard. Bib. 11. P. Daniel, vol. il. P. 1893. - Herbert, Holliogſhed, P. 5) 
3 Herbert, Hollingſhed, p. 811. 
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rince conſidered his eloſe connexions with Henry, only as the means 
which enabled him the better to take advantage of his want of experi- 
ence, He adviſed him not to invade France by the way of Calais, 
where he himſelf ſhould not have it in his power to aſſiſt him: ; 

He exhorted him rather to ſend forces to Fontarabia, whence Expedition 
be could eaſily make a conqueſt of Guienne, a province, in int Fouta- 
X a f f rabia, 

which, it was imagined, the Engliſh had ſtill ſome adherents. 

He promiſed to aſſiſt this conqueſt by the junction of a Spaniſh army. 
And ſo forward did he ſeem to promote the intereſts of his ſon-in-law, 
that he even ſent veſſels to England, in order to trauſport over the forces 
which Henry had levied for that purpoſe. The marquis of Dorſet com- 
manded this armament, which conſiſted of ten thouſand men, moſtly in- 
faatry ; lord Howard, ſon of the earl of Surrey, lord Broke, lord Fer- 
tus, and many others of the young gentry and nobility, accompanied 
him in this ſervice, All were on fire to diſtinguiſh themſelves by mili- 
tary atchievements, and to make a conqueſt of importance for their maſter, 
The ſecret purgole of Ferdinand, in this unexampled generolity was 
ſuſpected by no body. 


Taz ſmall kingdom of Navarre lies on the frontiers between France 
and Spain; and as John d'Albret, the ſovereign, was connected by friend- 
ſip and alliance with Lewis, the opportunity ſeemed favourable to Fer- 
dinand, while the Engliſh forces were conjoined with his own, and while 
all adherents to the council of Piſa lay under the ſentence of excommu- 
nication, to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of theſe dominions. No ſooner, 
therefore, was Dorſet landed in Guipiſcoa, than the Spaniſh monarch de- 
cared his readineſs to join him with his forces, to make with united arms 
a invaſion of France, and to form the ſiege of Bayonne, which opened 
the way into Guienne u: But he remarked to the Engliſh general how 
dangerous -it might prove to leave behind them the kingdom of Navarre, 
which, being in cloſe alliance with France, could caſily give admittance 
to the enemy, and cut off all communication between Spain and the 
combined armies. To provide againſt ſo dangerous an event, he required, 
that John ſhould ſtipulate a neutrality in the preſent war; and when that 
prince expreſſed his willingneſs to enter into any engagement for that 
purpoſe, he alſo required, that ſecurity ſhould be given for the ſtrict 
obſervance of it. John having likewiſe agreed to this condition, Fer- 
land demanded, that he ſhould deliver into his hands fix of the moſt 
conſiderable places of his dominions, together with his eldeſt ſon as a 
toſtage. Theſe were not terms to be propoſed to a ſovereign, and as 
the Spaniſh monarch expected a refuſal, he gave immediate orders to the 
duke of Alva, his general, to make an invaſion on Navarre, and to reduce 
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to take any part in the enterprize. 
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that kingdom. Alva ſoon made himfelf maſter of all the ſmaller town; 
and being ready to form the fiege of Pampeluna, the capital, he ſun. 
moned the marquis of Dorſet to join him with the Engliſh arwy, a 
eoncert together all their operations. 
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Doxs&T began to ſuſpect, that the intereſts of his maſter were ven 
little regarded in all theſe tranſactions; and having no orders to n 
the kingdom of Navarre, or make war any where but in France, he refuse 
He remained therefore in his quar. 
ters at Fontarabia; but ſo ſubtle wa=tl « contrivance of Fer. 
dinand, that, even while the Englifa army lay in that itz. 
tion, it was almoſt equally ſerviceable to his purpoſe, as if it 
had acted in conjunction with his own, It kept the French army in awe, 
and prevented it from advancing to ſuccour the kingdom of Navarre; 
ſo that Alva, having full leiſure to conduct the fiege, made himſelf 
maſter of Pampeluna, and obliged John to ſeek ſhelter in France. The 
Spaniſh general applied again to Dorſet, and propoſed to conduct with 


1512. 
Decei: of 
Ferdinand. 


united counſels the operations of the holy league, ſa it was called, again! 


Lewis: But as he {till declined forming the ſiege of Bayonne, and rather 
inſiſted on the invaſion of the principality of Bearne, a part of the king of 
Navarre's dominions, which lies on the French fide of the Pyrenecs, 
Dorſet, juſtly ſuſpicious of his finiſter intentions, repreſented, that, witl- 
out new orders from his maſter, he could not concur in ſuch an under. 
taking. In order to procure theſe orders, Ferdinand diſpatched Marti 
de Ampios to London; and perſuaded Henry, that, by the refractory 
and ſcrupulous humor of the Engliſh general, the moſt favourable oppor- 
tunities were loſt, and that it was neceſſary he ſhould, on all occaſions, act 
in concert with the Spaniſh commander, who was belt acquainted with the 
ſituation of the country, and the reaſons of every operation. But beforc 
orders to this purpoſe reached Spain, Dorſet had become extremely impati- 
ent; and obſerving that his farther ſtay ſerved not to promote the main un- 
dertaking, and that his army was daily periſhing by want and fcknels, be 
demanded ſhipping from Ferdinand to tranſport them back into England, 
Ferdinand, who was bound by treaty to furniſh him with this ſupply, 
whenever demanded, was at length, after many delays, obliged to yicld 
to his importunity; and Dorſet embarking his troops, prepared him- 
ſelf for the voyage. Meanwhile, the meſſenger arrived with orders from 
Henry, that the troops ſhould remain in Spain; but the ſoldiers were (0 
diſcontented with the treatment which they had met with, 
that they mutinied, and obliged their commanders to ſct fail 
for England. Henry was much diſpleaſed with the ill ſucccls 
of this enterprize ; and it was with eifficulty that Dorſet, by explaicing 
the fraudulent conduct of Ferdinand, was a laſt able to appeaſe him. 
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Tusk happened this ſummer an action at ſea, which brought not any 
more deciſive advantage to the Engliſh, Sir Thomas Knevet, maſter of 
hocſe, was ſent to the coalt of Britanny with a fleet of forty-five ſail ; 
ind he carried with hin Sir Charles Brandon, Sir John Carew, and many 
ather young courtiers, who longed for an opportunity of diſplaying their 
wlour. After they had committed ſome depredations, a French fleet of 
thicty-nine fail iſſued from Breſt, under the command of Primauget, and 
began an _<ngagement with the Engliſh. Fire ſeized the ſhip of Pri- 
mauget, who, fiacing his deſtruction inevitable, bore down upon the veſ- 
ſch of the En_lich admiral, and grappling with her, reſolved to make her 
hare his late. Both fleets ſtood ſome time in luſpence, as ſpectators of 
this dreadful engagement; and all men ſaw with horror the flames which 
conſumed both veſſels, and heard the cries of fury and deſpair, which 
came from the miſerable combatants, At laſt, the French veſſel blew up; 
and at the ſame time deſtroyed the Engliſh *. The reſt of the French 
f:et made their eſcape into different harbours, | 


Tat war which England waged againſt France, though it brought no 
+1:30tage to the former kingdom, was of great prejudice to the latter; 
and by obliging Lewis to withdraw his torces for the defence of his own 
dominions, loſt him that ſuperiority, which his arms, in the beginning of 
the campaign, had attained in ltaly. Gaſton de Foix, his nephew a 
young hero, had been entruſted with the command of the French forces; 
ind in a few months performed ſuch feats of military art and proweſs, as 
were ſuificient to reader illuſtrious the life of the oldeſt captain, His 
career finiſhed with the great battle of Ravenna, which, after the moſt 
ohſtinate conflict, he gained over the Spaniſh and papal armies. Ile 
periſhed the very moment his victory was complete; and with him periſh 
el the fortune of the French arms in Italy. The Swils, who had render 
cl themſelves extremely formidable by their bands of diſciplined iaſantry, 
iasaded the Milaneſe with a numerous army, and raiſed up that inconitant 
people to revolt againſt the dominion of France. Genoa followed the 
example of the dutchy; and thus Lewis, in a few weeks, entirely loſt 
lis Italian conqueſts, except ſome garriſons ; and Maximilian Sforaz, the 
lon of Ludovic, was reinſtated in poſſeſſion of Milan. 


jurius diſcovered extreme joy on the diſcomſiture of the French; 1513. 
and the more ſo, as he had been beholden for it to the Swils, 
a people whoſe councils, he hoped, he ſhould be always able to mfluence 
nd govern, The pontiff ſurvived this ſucceſs a very little time; and in 
Vor. II. B b 


* Polydore Virgil, hb. 27, St-we, p. 490. Lanquet's Epitowe ol chronicles, fol. 273. 
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1 his place was choſen John de Medicis, who took the appdlation 
Leo Xx. of Leo X. and proved one of the moſt illuſtrious princes that 

ever ſat on the papal throne, Humane, beneficent, generoyz, 
affable ; the patron of every art, and friend of every virtue * ; he bad! 
ſoul no lefs capable of forming great defigns than his predeceſſor, but wa 
more gentle, pliant, and artful in employing means for the execution of 
them, The ſole defect, indeed, of his character was too great fineſſe and 
artifice ; a fault which, both as a prieſt and an Italian, it was difficult 
for him to avoid. By the negociations of Leo, the emperor Maximilian 
was detached from the French intereſt ; and Henry, notwithſtanding his 
diſappointments in the former campaign, was ſtill encouraged to proſecute 
his warlike meaſures againſt Lewis. | 
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« Hvar had ſummoned a new ſeſſion of parliament *, and cb. 
parlia- . 4 . h 
ment. tained a ſupply for his enterprize. It was a poll-tax, and in. 

poſed different ſums, according to the ftation and riches of the 
perſon. A duke payed ten marks, an earl five pounds, a baron four 
pounds, a knight four marks ; every man valued at eight hundred pounds 
in goods, four marks. An impoſition was alſo granted of two fifteenth 
and four tenths d. By theſe ſupplies, joined to the treaſure which had 
been left by his father, and which was not yet entirely diſſipated, he was 
enabled to levy a great army, and rendered himſelf formidable to his ene. 
my. The Engliſh are ſaid to have been much encouraged in this enter- 
prize, by the arrival of a veſſel in the Thames under the papal banner, 
It carried preſents of wine and hams to the king, and the more eminent 
courtiers; and ſuch fond devotion was at that time entertained towards 
the court of Rome, that theſe trivial preſents were every where received 
with the greateſt triumph and exultation. 

Ix order to prevent all diſturbances from Scotland, while Henry's 
arms ſhould be employed on the continent, Dr. Weſt, dean of Windlor, 
was diſpatched on an embaſſy to James, the king's brother-in-law ; and in- 
ſtructions were given him to accommodate all differences between the king- 
doms, as well as to diſcover the intentions of the court of Scotland*, 
Some complaints had already been made on both fides. One Barton, 2 
Scotchman, having ſuffered injurtes from the Portugueze, for which he 
could obtain no redreſs, had procured letters of marque againſt that na- 
tion; but he no ſooner put to ſea, than he was guilty of the groſſeſt a. 
buſes, committed depredations upon the Engliſh, and much infeſted the 
narrow ſeas d: Lord Howard and Sir Edward Howard, admirals, and 
ſons of the earl of Surrey, ſailing out againſt him, fought him in a deb 
perate action, where the pirate was killed; and they brought his ſhips 


2 4th November, 1512. d Stowe. © Polydore 
e Stowe, P- 489. Hollingſhed, P. 811. 
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o the Thames. As Henry refuſed all ſatisfaction for this act of juſtice, 
{me of the borderers, who wanted but a pretence for depredations, en- 
red England under the command of lord Hume, warden of the marches, 
ud committed great ravages on that kingdom. Notwithitanding theſe 
mutual grounds of diſlatisfaction, matters might eaſily have been accom- 
nodated, had it not been for Henry's intended invaſion of France, which 
ouzed the jealouſy of the Scottiſh nation . The ancient 1513. 
kagne, which ſubſiſted between France and Scotland, was con- War wich 
ved to be the ſtrongeſt band of connexion ; and the Scots ens. 
miverfally believed, thaty were it not for the countenance which they re- 
ceired from this foreign alliance, they had never been able ſo long to main- 
tain their independence againſt a people ſo much ſuperior. James was 
farther incited to take part in the quarrel by the invitations of Anne, 
queen of France, whoſe knight he had ever in all tournaments profeſſed 
inſelf, and who ſummoned him, according to the ideas of romantic gal- 
antry, prevalent in that age, to take the field in her defence, and prove 
kinſclf her true and valorous champion. The remonſtrances of his con- 
{rt and of his wiſeſt counſellors were in vain oppoſed to the martial ar- 
dour of this prince. He firſt ſent a ſquadron of ſhips to the aſſiſtance of 
France; the only fleet which Scotland ſeems ever to have poſſeſſed. And 
though he ſtill made profeſſions of maintaining a neutrality, the Engliſh 
ambaſſador eafily foreſaw, that a war would in the end prove inevitable 
and he gave warning of the danger to his maſter, who ſent the earl of 
Surrey to put the borders in a poſture of defence, and to reſiſt the ex- 
pected invaſion of the enemy. | 

Hexgy, all on fire for milifery fame, was little diſcouraged by this 
appearance of a diverfion from the north; and ſo much the leſs, as he flat. 
tered himſelf with the aſũſtance of all the conſiderable potentates of Eu- 
rope in his invaſion of France, The pope {till continued to thunder out 
ls excommunications againſt Lewis, and all the adherents of the ſchiſ- 
matical council ; The Swiſs cantons made profeſſions of violent animoſity 
wainlt France: The ambaſſadors of Ferdinand and Maximilian had figned 
with thoſe of Heary a treaty of alliance againſt that power, and had ſti- 
pulated the time and place of their intended invaſion : And though Fer- 
luand diſavowed his ambaſſador, and even ſigned a truce for a twelve- 
month with the common enemy; Henry was not yet fully convinced of 
lus ſelfiſh and ſiniſter intentions, and Rill hoped for his concurrence after 
the expiration of that term. He had now got a miniſter who complied 
with all his inclinations, and flattered him in every ſcheme to which his 
languine and impetuous temper was inclined. 
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1911. Tuomas Worser, dean of Lincola, and almonet to the 
N mi- king, ſurpaſſed in favour all his miniſters, and was faſt ady;r, 
cing towards that unrivalled grandeur which he afterwarl; 

attained. This man was ſon of a butcher at Ipſwich ; but having got 2 
learned edu cation, and being endowed with an excellent Capacity, he wa 
admitted into the marquis of Dorſet's family as tutor to that nobleman; 
children, and ſoon gained the friendſhip and countenance of his patron . 
He was recommended to be chaplain to Henry VII. and being employtd 
by that monarch in a ſecret negociation, which regarded his intended nar. 
riage with Margaret of Savoy, Maximilian's daughter, he acquitted him. 
ſelf to the king's ſatisfaction, and obtained the praiſe both of diligence 
and dexterity in his conduct 3. That prince, having given him a com- 
miſhon to Maximilian, who at that time reſided in Bruſſels, was (urprized, 
in leſs than three days after, to fee Wolſey preſent himſelf before him; 
and ſuppoſing that he had protracted his departure, he began to reprove 
him for the dilatory execution of his orders. Wolſcy info med him, that 
he had juſt returned from Bruſſels, and had ſucceſsfully fulfilled all hi 
majeſty's commands. But on ſecond thoughts,” ſaid the Kkiog, 
] found that ſomewhat was omitted in your orders; and have ſent 
«© meſſenger after you, with fuller inſtructions. “I met the meſſenger,” 
replied Wolſey, „on my return: But as I had reflected on that omiſſion, 
« I ventured of myſelf to execute what, I knew muſt be your majeſly's 
« intentions.” The death of Henry, ſoon after this incident, retarded 
the advancement of Wolſey, and prevented his reaping any advantage 
from the good opinion which that monarch had entertained of him: But 
thenceforwards he was looked on at court as a riſing man; and Fos, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, caſt his eye upon him as one who might be ſervice- 
able to him in his preſent ſituation v. This prelate, obſerving that the 
earl of Surrey had totally eclipſed him in favour, reſolved to introduce 
Wolſey to the young prince's familiarity, and hoped that he might rw 
Surrey in his inſinuating arts, and yet be content to act in the cabinet 2 
part ſubordinate to Fox himſelf, who had promoted him. In a lit 
time, Wolſey gained ſo much on the king, that he ſupplanted both Cur 
rey in his favour, and Fox in his truſt and confidence, Being admitted 
to Henry's parties of pleaſure, he took the lead in every jovial convert 
tion, and promoted all that frolic and entertainment which he found (uit 
able to the age and inclination of the young monarch. Neither his ow 
years, which were near forty, nor his character of a clergyman, were a 
reſtraint upon him, or engaged him to check, by any uſeleſs {cverity, ti 
gaicty, in which Henry, who had ſmall propenſion to debauchery, pal 


f Stowe, p. 997. 5 Cavendiſh. Fiddesy's life of Wolſey. Stowe. b Ant'q 
Brit. Ecclet. p. 9. Polydor, Vergil, lib. 27. 
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ad his careleſs hours. During the intervals of amuſement he introduced 
dallgels, and infinuated thoſe maxims of conduct which he was deſirous 
Mis matter ſhould adopt. He obſerved to him, that, while he entruſted 
bis affairs into the hands of his father's counſellors, he had the advantage 
indeed of employing men of wiſdom and experience, but men who owed 
ot their promotion to his favour, and who ſcarcely thought themſelves 
accountable to him for the exerciſe of their authority: That by the fac- 
tions, and cabals, and jealouſies, which had long prevailed among them, 
they more obſtructed the advancement of his affairs, than they promoted 
it by the knowledge which age and practice had conferred upon them: 
That white he thought ger | to paſs his time in thoſe pleaſures, to which 
his age and royal fortune javited him, and in thoſe ſtudies, which would 
in time enable him to ſway the ſceptre with abſolute authority, his beſt 
em of goverumem would be to entruſt his authority into the hands of 
ſme one perſon, who was the creature of his will, and who could enter- 
tin no view hut that of promotiny his ſervice; And that if this miniſter 
had alſo the ſame reliſh for pleaſure with himſelf, and the ſame taſte for 
cience, he could more eaſily, at intervals, account to him tor his whole 
conduct, and introduce his maſter gradually into the knowledge of publig 
buſineſs ; and thus, without tedious conſtraint or application, initiate him 
n the ſcience of government !. 

Hrxzy entered into all the views of Wolſey; and finding no one ſo 
capable of executing this plan of adminiſtration as the perſon who pro- 
poſed it, he ſoon advanced his favourite, from being the companion of his 
plcotures, to be a member ot his council, and from being a member of 
uus council, to be his ſole and abſolute mmiſter. By this rapid advance- 
nent and uncontrouled authority, the character and genius of 12 
ey bad full opportunity to diſplay itſelf. Inſatiable iu 5 
acquiſitions, but ſtill more magnificent in his expence : 

VU! extenſive capacity, but ſtill more unbounded enterprize: Ambitious 
© 2ower, but ſtill more defirous of glory: Inſinuating, engaging, perſua- 

*; and, by turns, lofty, elevated, commanding ; Haughty to his equals, 

able to his dependants; oppreflive to the people, but liberal to 

lende; more generous than grateful ; leſs moved by injuries than by 

"tempt ; he was framed to take the aſcendant in every intercourſe with 

„ but exertcd this ſuperiority of nature with ſuch oſtentation as ex- 
[ im to envy, and made every one willing to recal the origitial in- 
ei, or rather meanneſs of his fortune. 


Taz branch of adminiſtration in which Henry moſt exerted himſelf, 
valle he gave his entire confidence to Wolſey, was the military, which, as 
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it ſuited the natural gallantry and bravery of his temper, as well 25 11, 
ardour of his youth, was the principal object of his attention. Finding 
that Lewis had made great preparations both by ſea and land to reſif hin 
he was no leſs careful to levy a formidable army, and equip a conſiderable 
Heet for the invaſion of France. The command of the fleet was entruſe4 
to Sir Edward Howard; who, after ſcouring the channel for ſome tin, 
preſented himſelf before Breſt, where the French navy then lay ; and he 
challenged them to a combat. The French admiral, who expected from 
the Mediterranean a reinforcement of ſome gallies under the command «f 
Prejeant de Bidoux, kept within the harbour, and ſaw with patience ths 
Engliſh burn and deſtroy the country in the neighbourhood. At laſl Pre. 
jeant arrived with fix gallies, and put into Conquet, a place within a fey 

1513. leagues of Breſt ; where he ſecured himſelf behind ſome hat. 
25th April. teries, which he had planted on rocks, that lay on each fide of 
him. Howard was, notwithſtanding, determined to make an attack upon 
him; and as he had but two galites, he teok himſelf the command of one, 
and gave the other to lord Ferrars. He was followed by ſome row-barges 
and ſome crayers under the command of Sir Thomas Cheney, Sir Willian 
Sidney, and other officers of diſtinction. He immediately faſtened on Pre- 
jeant's ſhip, and leaped on board of her, attended by one Carroz, a Spaniſh 
cavalier, and ſeventeen Engliſhmen. The cable, meanwhile, which faſtened 
his ſhip to that of the enemy, being cut, the admiral was thus left in the 
hands of the French; and as be ſtill continued the combat with great gal 
lantry, he was puſhed overboard by their pikes k. Lord Ferrars, ſeeing 
the admiral's galley fall off, followed with the other ſmall veſſels ; and the 
whole fleet was ſo diſcouraged by the loſs of their commander, that they 
retired from before Breſt l. The French navy came out of harbour; and 


even ventured to invade the coaſt of Suſſex. They were repulſed, and Pre. 
jeant, their commander, loſt an eye by the ſhot of an arrow. Lord How- 


ard, brother to the deceaſed admiral, ſucceeded to the command of the 
Engliſh fleet; and little memorable paſſed at ſea during this ſummer. 


Grear preparations had been making at land, during the whole winter, 
for an invaſion on France by the way of Calais ; but the ſummer was well 
advanced before every thing was in ſufficient readineſs for the intended en- 
terprize, The long peace which the kingdom had enjoyed, had ſomewhat 
unfitted the Engliſh for military expeditions ; and the great change, which 
had lately been introduced in the art of war, had rendered it {till more dil. 


K It was a maxim of Howard's, that no admiral was good for avy thing, that was hit 
brave even to a degree of madneſs. As the ſea-ſervice requires much leſs plan and chi- 
txivance and capacity than the land, this maxim has great plauſibility and appcarane 
of truth + Though the fate of Howard himſelf may ſerve as a proof, that even there, 
eourage ought to be tempered with diſcretion. 

I Stowe, p. 491. Herbert, Hollingſhed, p. 816. 
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geult to enure them to the uſe of weapons now employed in action. The 
Swiſs, and after them the Spaniards, had ſhowed the advantage of a ſtable 
infantry, who fought with pike and ſword, and were able to repulſe even 
the heavy-armed cavalry, in which the great force of the armies formerly 
conſiſted. The practice of fire-arms was become common; though the 
caliver, which was the weapon now in uſe, was ſo inconvenient, and attend- 
ed with ſo many difadvantages, that it had not entirely diſcredited the 
bow, a weapon in which the Engliſh excelled all European nations. A 
conſiderable part of the forces, which Henry levied for the invaſion of 
France, conſiſted of archers ; and as ſoon as affairs were in readineſs, the 
unguard of the army, amounting to 8000 men, under the command of the 
earl of Shrewsbury, failed over to Calais. Shrewsbury was accompanied 
by the earl of Derby, the lords Fitzwater, Haſtings, Cobham, and Sir Rice 
ap Thomas, captain of the light horſe. Another body of 6000 men ſoon 
after followed under the command of lord Herbert, the chamberlain, at- 
tended by the earls of Northumberland aad Kent, the lords Audley and 
Delawar, together with Carew, Curſon, and other gentlemen, 


Taz king himſelf prepared to follow with the main body and rear of 
the army; and he appointed the queen regent in the kingdom during his 
abſence. That he might fecure her adminiſtration from all diſturbance, he 
ordered Edmond de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, to be beheaded in the Tower, 
the nobleman who had been attainted and impriſoned during the late reign. 
Henry was led to commit this act of violence by the dying commands, 
a4 is imagined of his father, who told him that he never would be free 
from danger while a man of ſo turbulent a diſpoſition as Suffolk was a- 
live. And as Richard de la Pole, brother of Suffolk, had accepted of a 
command in the French ſervice, and fooliſhly attempted to revive the York 
action, and to inſtigate them againſt the preſent government, he proba- 
bly, by that means, drew more ſuddenly the king's vengeance on this un- 
happy nobleman. | 

Ar laſt Heury, attended by the duke of Buckingham, and 1513. 
many others of the nobility, arrived at Calais, and entered u- 30th June. 
pon his French expedition, from which he fondly expected ſo much ſuc- 
ces and glory m. Of all thoſe allies on whoſe aſſiſtance he relied, the 
diſs alone fully performed their engagements. Being put in motion 
by a ſum of money ſent them by Henry, and incited by their e of 
tories obtained in Italy, and by their animoſity againit France. 
France, they were preparing to enter that kingdom with an army of 
twenty-five thouſand men; and no equal force could be oppoſed to their 
mneurfion, Maximilian had received an advance of 120,000 crowns from 
Henry, and had promiſed to reinforce the Swiſs with $0@0 men; but 
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failed in his engagements That he might make atonement to the king, 
he himſelf appeared in the Low Countries, and joined the Englich army, 
with ſome German and Flemiſh ſoldiers, who were uſcful in giving an er. 
ample of diſcipline to Henry's new levied forces. Obſerving the dif {po 
fition of the Engliſh monarch to be more bent on glory than on intereſ, 
he inliſted himſelf in bis ſervice, wore the croſs of St. George, and rec. 
ved pay, a hundred crowns a day, as one of his ſubje&s and captains, Put 
while he exhibited this extraordinary ſpectacle of an emperor of Germ. 
ny ſerving under a king of England, he was treated with the higheſt ref. 
pet by Henry, and really directed all the operations of the Engliſh ar. 
my. 

Berors the arrival of Henry and Maximilian in the camp, the earl gf 
Shrewſbury and lord Herbert had formed the ſiege of Terouane, a town 
ſituated on the frontiers of Picardy : and they began to attack the place 
with vigour. Teligni and Crequi commanded in the town, and had a gar. 
riſon not exceeding two thouſand men; yet made they ſuch itout ref! 
ance as protracted the ſiege a month; and they at laſt found themſelve 
more in danger from want of proviſions and ammunition, than from the 
aſſaults of the beſiegers. Having conveyed intelligence of their fituati 
to Lewis, who had advanced to Amiens with his army, that prince, gave 
orders to throw relief into the place. Fontrailles appeared at the head of 

1513, B$00 horſemen, cach of whom carried a fack of gunpowder be. 
16th Aug. hind bim, and two quarters of bacon. With this {mall force 
he made a ſudden and unexpected irruption into the Engliſh camp, and, 
ſurmounting all reſiſtance, advanced to the foffee of the town, where each 
horſeman threw down his burden. They immediately returned at the 
gallop, and were ſo fortunate as again to break through the Engliſh, ard 
to ſuffer little or no loſs in this dangerous attempt ®. 

Pattle of Bur the Engliſk had, ſoon after, full revenge for the in- 
Guinegate. ſult. Henry had received intelligence of the approach of the 
French horſe, who had advanced to protect another incurſion of Fontral 
les ; and he ordered ſome troops to paſs the Lis, in order to oppoſe them, 
The cavalry of France, though they conſiſted chiefly of gentlemen wh 
had behaved with great gallantry in many deſperate actions in Italy, were, 
on fight of the enemy, ſeized with ſo unaccountable a panic, that they 
immediately took to flight, and were purſued by the Engliſh. The duke 
of Longueville, who commanded the French, Buſſi d' Amboiſe, Clermont, 
Imbercourt, the chevalier Bayard, and many other officers of diſtinctios, 
were made priſoners v. This action, or rather rout, is ſometimes called 
the battle of Guinegate, from the place where it was fonght ; but mort 


" Hiſt. de Chev. Bayard, chap. 57. Memoires de Bellai. o ibid. lis. 1 
Polydore Virgil, liv. 27. Hollingſhed, P. 822, Herbert. 
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commonly the Battle of Spurs, becauſe the Frenchz that day, made more 
iſe of their ſpurs than of their ſwords or military Weapons. 


Arrzs ſo conſiderable an advantage, the king, who was at the head of 
a cowplete army of above 50,000 men, might have made incurſions to the 
rates of Paris, and ſpread confuſion and deſolation every where, It gave 
Lewis great joy, when he heard that the Engliſh, inftead of puſhing their 
victory, aud attacking the diſmayed troops of France, returned to the ſiege 
of ſo inconſiderable a place as Terouane. The governors were obliged 
ſoon after, to capitulate; and Henry found his acquiſition of ſo little mo- 
ment, though gained at the expence of ſome blood, and what, in his pre- 
ent circumſtances, was more important, of much valuable time, that he 
immediately demoliſhed the fortifications, The anxieties of the French 
were again revived with regard to the motions of the Engliſh. The 
Swiſs, at the ſame time, had entered Burgundy with a formidable army, 
and laid ſiege to Dijon, which was in no condition to reſiſt them. Fer- 
dinand himſelf, though he had made a truce with Lewis, ſeemed diſpoſed 
to lay hold of every advantage which fortune ſhould preſent to him. 
Scarcely ever was the French monarchy in greater danger, or leſs in a con- 
dition to defend itſelf againſt thoſe powerful armics, which on every ſide 
aſſalled or threatened it. Even many of the inhabitants of Paris, who 
believed themſelves expoſed to the rapacity and violence of the enemy, 
began to diſlodge, without knowing what place could afford them greater 
ſecurity. | 

Bur Lewis was extricated from his preſent difficulties by the manifold 
blunders of his enemies. The Swiſs allowed themſelves to be ſeduced in- 
to a negociation by Tremoille, governor of Burgundy ; and, without 
making enquiry whether that nobleman had any powers to treat, they ac- 
cepted of the conditions which he offered them. Tremoille, who knew 
that he ſhould be difavowed by bis maſter, ſtipulated whatever they were 
pleaſed to demand; and thought himſelf happy, at the expence of ſome 
payments and very large promiſes, to get rid of fo formidable an ene- 
my ?, 

Tut meaſures of Henry ſhowed equal ignorance in the art of war with 
that of the Swiſs in negociation. Tournay was a great and rich city, 
which, though it lay within the frontiers of Flanders, belonged to France, 
and afforded the troops of that kingdom a paſſage into the heart of the 
Netherlands. Maximilian, who was defirous of freeing his grandſon from 
lo troubleſome a neighbour, adviſed Henry to lay ſiege to the place; and 
the Engliſh monarch, not conſidering that ſuch an acquiſition nowiſe ad- 
ranced his conqueſts in France, was ſo imprudent as to follow this intereſt- 
ed counſel, The city of Tournay, by its ancient charters, being exempt- 
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ed from the burthen of a garriſon, the burghers, againſt the remonſtrance 
of their ſovereign, ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on maintaining this dangerous Privi. 
lege; and they engaged, by themſelves, to make a vigorous defence again 
the enemy 4. Their courage failed them when, matters came to trial; ang, 

1513, after a few days ſiege, the place ſurrendered to the Engliſh, 
24th Scpt, The biſhop of Tournay was lately dead; and, as a new diſtop 
was already elected by the chapter, but not inſtalled in his office, the kine 
beſtowed the adminiſtration of the ſee on his favourite Wolſey, and * 
him in immediate poſſeſſion of the revenues, which were conſiderable”, 
Hearing of the retreat of the Swiſs, and obſerving the ſeaſon to be far ad. 
vanced, he thought proper to return to England; and he carried the 
greater part of bis army with him. Succels had attended him in every 
enterprize; and his youthful mind was much elated with this ſeeming 
proſperity ; but all men of judgment, comparing the advantages of his 
ſituation with his progreſs, his expence with his acquiſitions, were convin- 
ced that this campaign, ſo much vaunted, was, in reality, both ruinous and 
inglorious to him. 


Tux ſucceſs which, during this ſummer, had attended Henry's arms in 
the North, was much more deciſive. The king of Scotland had aſſembled 
the whole force of his kingdom ; and, having paſſed the Tweed with a brave, 
though a tumultuary army of above 50,000 men, he ravaged thoſe parts 
of Northumberland which lay neareſt that river, and he employed himſelt 
in taking the caſtles of Norham, Etal, Werke, Ford, and other places of 
ſmall importance. Lady Ford, being taken priſoner in her caſtle, was 
preſented to James, and ſo gained on the affections of that prince, that 
he waſted, in pleaſure, the critical time which, during the abſence of his 
enemy, he ſhould have employed in puſhing his conqueſts. His troops, 
lying in a barren country, where they ſoon conſumed all the proviſions, 
began to be pinched with hunger; and, as the authority of the prince was 
feeble, and military diſcipline, during that age, extremely relaxed, mau 
of them had ſtolen from the camp, and retired homewards. Meanwhile 
the earl of Surrey, having collected a force of 26,000 men, of which 5000 
had been ſent over from the King's army in France, marched to the defence 
of the country, and approached the Scots, who lay on ſome high ground 
near the hills-of Cheviot. The river Till ran between the armies, and 
prevented an engagement; Surrey, therefore, ſent a herald to the Scottiſh 
camp, challenging the enemy to deſcend into the plain of Milfield, which 
lay towards the ſouth ; and there, appointing a day for the combat, to try 
their valour on equal ground. As he received no ſatisfactory anſwer, he 
made a feint of marching towards Berwic ; as if he intended to enter Scot- 

land, to lay waſte the borders, and cut off the proviſions of the enemy- 
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he Scottiſh army, in order to prevent his purpoſe, put themſelves in mo- 
tion; and, having ſet fire to the huts in which they had quartered, they 
deſcended from the hills. Surrey, taking advantage of the ſmoke, which 
was blown towards him, and which concealed his movements, paſſed the 
Till with his artillery and vanguard, at the bridge of Twiſel, and ſent the 
relt of his army to ſeek a ford higher up the river. | 


Ax engagement was now become inevitable, and both ſides 
prepared for it with tranquillity and order*, The Englich 2 
divided their army into two lines : Lord Howard led the main 
body of the firſt line, Sir Edmond Howard the right wing, Sir Mar- 
maduke Conſtable the left. The earl of Surrey, himſelf, commanded 
the main body of the ſecond line, Lord Dacres the right wing, 
Sir Edward Stanley the left. The front of the Scots preſen- 2. 
ted three diviſions to the enemy. The middle was led by the 
king himſelf: The right by the earl of Huntley, aſſiſted by lord Hume: 
The left by the carls of Lenox and Argyle. A ſourth diviſion, un- 
der the earl of Bothwell, made a body of reſerve. Huntley began the 
battle ; and, after a ſharp conflict, put to flight the left wing of the 
Engliſh, and chaced them off the field : But, on returning from the 
purſuit, he found the whole Scottiſh army in great diſorder. The divi- 
fion under Lenox and Argyle, elated with the ſucceſs of the other 
wing, had broken their ranks and, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances 
and entreaties of La Motte, the French ambaſſador, had ruſhed head- 
long upon the enemy. Not only Sir Edmond Howard at the head 
of his diviſion, received them with great valour ; but Dacres, who 
commanded in the ſecond line, wheeling about during the action, 
fell upon their rear, and put them to the ſword without reſiſtance. 
The diviſion under James, and that under Bothwell, animated by the 
valour of their leaders, ſtill made head againſt the Engliſh, and thro- 
wing themſelves into a circle, protracted the action, till night ſe- 
parated the combatants. The victory ſeemed yet undecided, and the 
numbers that fell on each fide were nearly equal amounting to above 
5000 men: But the morning diſcovered where the advantage lay. 
The Engliſh had loft only perſons of ſmall note; but the flower of the 
vcottiſh nobility had fallen in battle, and their king himſelf, after the 
moſt diligent enquiry could no where be found. In ſearching the field, 
the Engliſh met with a dead body which reſembled him, and was ar- 
rayed in a ſimilar habit; and they put it in a leaden coffin, and feat it 
to London. During ſome time it was kept unbuned ; becauſe James 


died under ſentence of excommunication, on account of his confederacy 


with France, and his oppolition to the holy fee ©; But, upon Henry's 
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application, who pretended that this prince had in the inſtant befare 
his death, diſcovered ſigus of repentance, abſolution was given him, 
and his body was interred. Tbe Scots, however, till aſſerted that it 
was not James's body which was found on the field of battle, but that 
ef one Elphinſtone, who had been arraycd in arms reſembling their king's, 
in order to divide the attention of the Engliſh, and ſhare the danger 
with his maſter. It was believed that James had been ſeen crofling 
the Tweed at Kelſo ; and ſome imagined that he had been killed by the 
vaſſals of Lord Hume, whom that nobieman had intigated to commit 
ſo enormous a crime. Dut the populace entertained the opinion that 
he was ſtill alive, and, having ſecretly gone in pilgrimage to the bol, 
land, would ſoon return and take poſſcilion of the throne. This ford 
conceit was long entertained among the Scots, 


Tas king of Scotland and moſt of his chief nobles being Qain in 
the field of Flouden, ſo this battle was called, an inviting opportunity 
was offered to Henry of gaining advantages over that kingdom, per- 
haps of reducing it to ſubjection. But he diſcovered, on this occafion, 
a mind truly great and generous. When the queen of Scotland, Mar. 
garet, who was created regent during the infancy of her ſon, applic! 
for peace, he readily granted it; and took compaſſion of the helpleſ 
* condition of his ſiſter and nephew. The earl of Surrey, who 
1 bad gained him fo great a victory, was reſtored to the title of 
duke of Norfolk, which had been forfeired by his father for engaging 
on the fide of Richard III. Lord Howard was honoured wit“ the 
title of earl of Surrey. Sir Charles Brandon, the king's favourite, whom 
he had before created viſcount Lifle, was now raiſcd to the dignity of 
duke of Suffolk. Wolſey, who was both his favourite and his miniſter, 
was created biſhop of Lincoln. Lord Herbert obtained the title oi eat 
of Worceſter. Sir Edward Stanley that of lord Monteagle. 


Tuovon peace with Scotland gave Henry ſecurity on that fide, and 
enabled him to proſecute, in tranquillity, his enterprixc againſt France, 
ſome other incidents hal happened, which more than counterbalanced 
this fortunate event, and ſerved to open his cyes with regard to the 
raſhneſs of an undertaking into which his youth and kigh fortune had 
betrayed him. 

Lewts, fully ſenſible of the dangerous fituation to which his kingdom 
had been reduced during the former campaign, was reſolved, by every 
expedient, to prevent the return of like perils, and to break the conſe- 
deracy of his enemies. The pope was nowiſe diſpoſed to puſh the French 
to extremity ; and, provided they did not return to take poſſeſſion of 
Milan, his intereſts rather led him to preſerve the balance among the 
contending parties, He accepted, therefore, of Lewis's offer to re- 
nounce the council of Lyons; and he took off the excommunication 
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which his predeceſſor and himſelf had fulminated againſt that king and his 


kingdom. Ferdinand was now talt declining in years ; and as he entertained 
no farther ambition than that of keeping poſſeſſion of Navarre, which he had 
ſubdued by his arms and policy, he readily hearkened to the propoſals of 
Lewis for prolonging the truce another year; and he even ſhowed an 
inclination of forming a more intimate connexion with that monarch. 
Lewis had dropped hints of his intention to marry his ſecond daughter 


"Renee, either to Charles, prince of Spain, or his brother, Ferdinaud, 


both of them grandſons of the Spaniſh monarch ; and he declared his 
relolution of beſtowing on her, as her portion, his claim to the dutchy 
of Milan. Ferdinand not ouly embraced theſe propofals with joy; 
but alſo engaged the emperor, Maximilian, in the ſame views, and pro- 
cured his acceſſion to a treaty, which opened ſo iuviting a proſpect of ag- 
grandizing their common grandchildren, 

Wuyrx Henry was informed of Ferdinand's renewal of the truce with 
Lewis, he fell into a violent rage, and loudly complained, that his ſather- 
in-law had firſt, by high promiſes and proſeſſions, engaged him in eami- 
ty with France, and afterwards, without giving him the leaſt warning 
had now again ſacrificed his intereſts to his own {elfiſh purpoſes, and 
had leſt him expoſed alone to all the danger and expence of the war. 
In proportion to his caſy credulity, and his unſuſpecting reliance on Fer- 
dinand, was the vehemence with which he exclaimed againſt the treat- 
ment which he met with; and he threatened revenge for this egregious 
treachery and breach of faith . But he loſt all patience when inform- 
ed of the other negociation by which Maximilian was alſo ſeduced from 
bis alliance, and in which propoſals had been agreed to, for the marriage 
of the prince of Spain with the daughter of France. Charles, during 
the lifetime of the late king, had been affianced to Mary, Henry's 
younger ſiſter ; and, as the prince now approached the age of puberty, 
the king had expected the immediate completion of the marriage, and 
the honourable ſettlement of a ſiſter, for whom he had entertained a tender 
aſſection. Such a complication, therefore, of injuries gave him the 
hipheſt diſpleaſure, and inſpired him with a deſire of exprefling his diſdain 
towards thoſe who had impoſed on his youth and inexperience, and ,had 
abuſed his too great facility. 

Tus duke of Longucville, who had been made priſoner at the battle 
of Guiaegate, and who was {ti!! detained in England, was ready to take 
advantage of all theſe diſpoſitions of Heury, in order to procure a peace, 
and even an alliance, which he knew to be paſſionately defired by his 
maſter, He repreſented to the king that Anne, queen of France, be- 
ing lately dead, a door was thereby opened for an aflinity which might 
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tend-to the advantage of both kingdoms, and would ferve to terminate 
honourably all the differences between them: That ſhe had left Lewis 
no male children; and as he had ever entertained a ſtrong deſire of ha. 
ving heirs to the crown, no marriage ſeemed more ſuitable to him tha 
that with the princeſs of England, whoſe youth and beauty afforded the 
molt flattering hopes in that particular: That, though the marriage of a 
princeſs of fixteen with a king of fifty three might ſeem unſuitable, yet 
the other advantages, attending the alliance, were more than a ſufficient 
compenſation for this inequality : And that Henry, in loofening his con- 
nexions with Spain, from which he had never reaped any advantage, 
would contract a cloſe affinity with Lewis, a prince who, through his 
whole life, had invariably maintamed the character of probity and ho- 
nour. , 


As Henry ſeemed to hearken to this diſcourſe with willing ears, Lon- 
gueville informed his mafter of the probability, which he diſtovered, of 
bringing the matter to a happy concluſion ; and he received full powers 

$4 for negociating the treaty. The articles were eaſily ad- 
Peace with juſted between the monarchs. Lewis agreed that Tour- 
— nay ſhould remain in the hands of the Engliſh; that Rich- 
7th Auguſt. ; ; 

ard de la Pole ſhould be baniſhed to Metz, there to live on 
a penſion aſſigned him by. Lewis; that Henry ſhould receive payment 
of a million of crowns, being the arrears due by treaty to his father and 
himſelf; and that the princeſs Mary ſhould bring four hundred thouſand 
crowns as her portion, and enjoy as large a jointure as any queen of 
France, even the former, who was heireſs of Britanny. The two princes 
alſo agreed on the ſuccours with which they ſhould mutually ſupply each 
other, in cafe either of them were attacked by an enemy x. 


1514. Is confequence of this treaty, Mary was fent over to 
9th OA France with a ſplendid retinue, and Lewis met her at Abbe- 
ville, where the eſpouſals were celebrated. He was enchanted with the 
beauty, grace, and numerous accompliſhments of the young princeſs ; and, 
being naturally of an amorous diſpoſition, which his advanced age had not 
entirely cooled, he was ſeduced into ſuch a courſe of gaiety and pleaſure, 

1815. as proved very unſuitable to his declining fate of health“. He 
Iſt Jan. died in leſs than three months after the marriage, to the extreme 


"regret of the French nation, who, ſenfible of his tender coneern for their 


welfare, gave him, with one voice, the honourable appellation of father of 
bir people. 

Francis, duke of Angouleme, a youth of one and twenty, who had 
married Lewis's eldeſt daughter, ſucceeded him on the throne ; and, by 
bis activity, valour, generoſity, and other virtues, gave prognoſtics of a 
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lappy and glorious reign. This young monarch had been extremely ſtruck 
yith the charms of the Engliſh princeſs ; and, even during his predeceſ- 
Vs life-time, had payed her ſuch aſſiduous court, as made ſome of his 
friends apprehend that he had entertained views of gallantry towards her. 
But being warned that, by indulging this paſſion, he might probably ex- 
gude himſelf from the throne, he forebore all farther addreſſes; and even 
gatched the young dowager with a very careful eye during the firſt months 
of her widowhood. Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk was, at that time, 
in the court of France, the moſt comely perſonage of his time, and the 
not accompliſhed in all the exerciſes which were then thought to befit a 
courtier and a ſoldier, He was Henry's chief favourite ; and that mo- 
rarch had even once entertained thoughts of marrying him to his ſiſter, and 
had given indulgence to the mutual paſſion which took place between 
them, The queen aſked Suffolk, whether he had now the courage, with» 
out farther reflection, to eſpouſe her? And ſhe told him, that her bro. 
ther would more eafily forgive him for not aſking his conſeut, than for act- 
ing contrary to his orders. Suffolk declined not ſo inviting an offer; 
and their nuptials were ſecretly celebrated at Paris. Francis, who was 
pleaſed with this marriage, as it prevented Henry from forming any pow- 
erful alliance by means of his faſter *, interpoſed his good offices in appea- 
lag him: And even Wolſey, having entertained no jealouſy of Suffolk, 
who was content to participate in the king's pleaſures, and had no amhi- 
tion to engage in public buſineſs, was active in reconciling the king to his 
liter and brother-in-law ; and he obtained them permiſſion to return to 
England 


CHAP. XXVIIL 
HENRY VIII. 


Walſey's adminiflration——— Scotch affairs —— Progreſs of Francis l. 
\ Fealouſy of Henry T ournay delivered to France Wolſey appoint- 


ed legate His manner of exerciſing that office—— Death of the emperor 
Maximilian Charles, king of Spain, choſen emperor Interview be- 


tween Henry and Francis near Calais The emperor Charles arrives in 
England Mediation of Henry ——T rial and condemnation of the duks 
of B uckingham. 


HE numerous enemies whom Wolſey's ſudden elevation, his aſpi- 
ring character, and his haughty deportment had raiſed him, ſerved 
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| oaly to rivet him faſter in Henry's confidence ; who valued 
W. ey“ himſelf on ſupporting the choice which he had made, an 
who was incapable of yielding either to the murmurs of th. 
people, or to the diſcontents of the great. That artful yr. 
late likewiſe, well acquainted with the king's imp-rious temper, concede] 


from him the abſolute aſcendant which he had acquired; and while he 
ſecretly directed all public conncils, he ever pretended a blind ſubmiſſion 
to the will and authority of his maſter ; by entering into the King's ple 
ſures, he preſerved his affection; by conducting his bufineſs, he gratige| 
his indolence ; and by his unlimited complaiſance in both capacities, le 
prevented all that jealouſy, to which his exorbitant acquiſitions, and hi 
ſplendid oſtentatious train of life ſhould naturally have given birth, The 
archbiſhopric of York falling vacant by the death of Bambridge, Wolley 
was promoted to that ſee, and reſigned the biſhopric of Lincoln. Be le 
enjoying the-adminiiſtration of Tournay, he got poſſeſſion, on eaſy leaſes, of 
the revenues of Bath, Worceſter, and Hereford, biſhoprics filled by Ita. 
lians, who were allowed to refide abroad, and who were glad to compound 
for this indulgence, by yielding a conſiderable ſhare of their income. He 
held in commendam the abbey of St. Albans, and many other church 
preferments. He was even allowed to unite with the fee of York, fil 
that of Durham, next that of Wincheſter; and there ſeemed to be no end 
of his acquiſitions. His farther advancement in ecclefiaſtical dignity ler 
ved him as a pretence for engroſſing till more revenues: The pope, obler- 
ving his great influence over the king, was defirous of engaging him i 


his intereſts, and created him a cardinal, 


No churchman, under colour 


of exacting reſpe& to religion, ever carried to a greater height the ſtate 
and dignity of that character. His train conſiſted of eight hundred fer- 
vants, of whom many were knights and gentlemen : Some even of tbe 
nobility put their children into his family as a place of education; and 
in order to gain them favour with their patron, allowed them to bear offi 
ces as his ſervants. Whoever was diltinguiſhed by any art or ſcience paid 
court to the cardinal ; and none paid court in vain. Literature, Which 
was then in its infancy, found in him a generous patron , and, both by 
his public inſtitutions and private bounty, he gave encouragement to every 
branch of erudition . Not content with this munificence, which gained 
him the approbation of the wiſe, he ſtrove to dazzle the eyes of the pu 
pulace, by the ſplendor of his equipage and furniture, the coftly embrot- 
dery of his liveries, the luſtre of his apparel. He was the firlt clergyman 
in England that wore ſilk and gold, not only on his habit, but alſo on his 


ſaddles and the trappings of his horſes ®. 


be borne aloft by a perſon of rank, and when he came to the king's 


* Eraſm, Epiſt. lib. 2 epiſt. 1. lib. 16. epiſt. 3, 
Stowe, p- Sof. Hollingſhed, 1. 847. 
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chapel, would permit it to be laid on no place but the altar. A prieſt, 
the talleſt and moft comely he could find, carried before him a pillar of 
flyer, on whoſe top was placed a croſs: But not ſatisfied with this pa- 
rade, to which he thought himſelf entitled as cardinal, he provided ano- 
ther prieſt of equal ſtature and beauty who marched along, bearing the 
croſs of York, even in the dioceſe of Canterbury ; contrary to the ancient 
rule and the agreement between the prelates of theſe rival ſees ©, The 
people made merry with the cardinal's oſtentation; and ſaid they were 
now ſenſible, that one crucifix alone was not ſufficient for the expiation 
of his fins and offences. 


WarHam, chancellor and archbiſhop of Canterbury, a man of a mode- 
rate temper, averſe to all diſputes, choſe rather to retire from public em- 
ployment, than maintain an unequal conteſt with the haughty cardinal. 
He reſigned his office of chancellor ; and the great ſeal was immediately 
dchrered to Wolfey. If this new accumulation of dignity encreaſed his 
enemies, it alſo ſerved to exalt his perſonal character, and prove the extent 
of his capacity. A ſtrict adminiſtration of juſtice took place during his 
exjoyment of this high office; and no chancellor ever diſcovered greater 
impartiality in his decifions, deeper penetration of judgment, or more en- 
lrged knowledge of law and equity 4. 


Tus duke of Norfolk, finding the king's money almoſt entirely ex- 
hauſted by projects and pleaſures, while his inclination for expence ſtill 
continued, was glad to refign his office of treaſurer, and retire from court. 
His rival, Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, reaped no advantage from his ab- 
ſeace ; but partly overcome by years and infirmities, partly diſguſted at 
the aſcendant acquired by Wolſey, withdrew himſelf wholly to the care 
of his dioceſe. The duke of Suffolk had alſo taken offence, that the king, 
by the cardinal's perſuaſion, had refuſed to pay a debt which he had con- 
tracted during his reſidence in France; and he thenceforth affected to 
live in privacy. Theſe incidents left Wolſey to enjoy, without a rival, 
tie whole power and favour of the king; and they put into his hands 
every kind of authority. In vain did Fox, before his retirement, warn 
the king © not to ſuffer the ſervant to be greater than his maſter :” 
Henry replied, „that he well knew how to retain all his ſubjeQs in obe- 
* dience;ꝰ but he continued ſtill an unlimited deference in every thing ta 
the directions and counſels of the cardinal. 


Tus public tranquillity was ſo well eſtabliſhed in England, the obe- 
dence of the people ſo entire, the general adminiſtration of juſtice, by the 
cardinal's means ©, ſo exact, that no domeſtic occurrence happened conſi- 
derable enough to diſturb the repoſe of the king and his miniſter : They 
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might even have diſpenſed with giving any ſtrict attertion to foreign al. 
fairs, were it poſſible for men to enjoy any ſituation in abſolute tranquil. 
lity, or abſtain from projects and enterprizes, however fruitleſs and un. 
neccflary, 


1515. Tus will of the late king of Scotland, who left his widow 
1 at- regent of the kingdom, aad the vote of the convention of ſtates, 
which confirmed that deſtination, had expreſsly limited her autho- 
rity to the condition of ker remaining unmarried f: But not withſtanding 
this limitation, a few months after her huſband's death, ſhe eſpouſed the 
earl of Angus, of the name of Douglas, a young nobleman of great fa. 
mily and promiſing hopes. Some of the nobility now propoſed the elect. 
ing of Angus to the regency, and recommended this choice as the mol 
likely means of preſerving peace with England: But the jealouſy of the 
great families, and the fear of exalting the Douglaſſes, begat oppolition ty 
this meaſure. Lord Hume in particular, the moſt powerful chieſtain in 
the kingdom, inſiſted on recalliag the duke of Albany, ſon to a brother of 
James III. who had been baniſhed into France, and who, having there 
married, had left poſterity, that were the next heirs to the crown, and the 
neareſt relations to their young ſovereign. Albany, though firſt priace of 
the blood, had never been in Scotland, was totally uuacquainted with the 
manners of the people, ignorant of their ſituation, unpractiſed in their 
language; yet ſuch was the favonr attending the French alliance, and ſo 
great the authority of Hume, that this prince was invited to accept the 
reins of government. Francis, careful not to give offence to the king of 
Evgland, detained Albany ſome time in France ; but at length, ſenſible 
how important it was to keep Scotland in his intereſts, he permitted him 
to go over, and take poſſeſſion of the regency : He even renewed the an- 
cient league with that kingdom, though it implied ſuch a cloſe connexion, 
as might be thought ſomewhat to intrench on his alliance with England. 


Wers the regent arrived in Scotland, he made enquiries concerniug 
the fate of the country, and character of the people; and he diſcovercd 
a ſcene with which he was hitherto but little acquainted, That turbulent 
kingdom, he found, was rather to be conſidered as a confederacy, aud that 
not a cloſe one, of petty princes, than a regular ſyitem of civil policy; and 
cven the king, much more a regent, poſſeſſed an authority very uncertai 
and precarious. Arms, more than laws, prevailed ; and courage prefer 
ably to equity or juſtice, was the virtue moſt valued and reſpected. The 
nobility, in whom the whole power refided, were ſo connected by bete. 
ditzry alliances, or ſo divided by inveterate enmities, that it was impoſit- 
ble, without employing an armed force, either to puniſh the moſt flagrant 
guilt, oc give ſecurity to the moſt entire innocence. Rapine and violeuce, 
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when exerciſed on a hoſtile tribe, inſtead of making a perſon odious a- 
mong his own clan, rather recommetded him to their eſteem and approba- 
tion; and by rendering him uſeful te the chieſtain, entitled him to a pre- 
ſerence above his fellows. And though the neceſſity of mutual ſupport 
ſerved as a cloſe cement of amity among thoſe of the ſame kindred, the 
ſpirit of revenge againſt enemies, and the deſire of proſecuting the deadly 
ſeuds (ſo they were called), ſtill appeared to be paſſions the moſt predo- 
minant among that uncultivated people. 


Tus perſons to whom Albany, on his arrival, firſt applied for informa- 
tion with regard to the ſtate of the country, happened to be inveterate 
enemies of Hume s; and they repreſented that powerful nobleman as the 
chief ſource of public diſorders, and the great obſtacle to the execution of 
the laws, and the adminiſtration of juſtice, Before the authority of the 
magiſtrate could be eſtabliſhed, it was neceſſary, they ſaid, to make an ex- 
ample of this great offender ;z and by the terror of his puniſhment, teach. 
all leſſer criminals to pay reſpect to the power of their ſovereign, Al- 
bany, moved by theſe reaſons, was induced to forget Hume's paſt ſervices, 
to which he had, in a great meaſure been indebtcd for the regency ; and 
he no louger bore towards him that favourable countenance, with which 
he was wont to receive him. Hume perceived the alteration, and was in- 
cited, both by regard to his own ſafety and from motives of revenge, to take 
meaſures in oppoſition to the regent. He applied himſelf to Angus and 
the queen dowager, and repreſented to them the danger to which the in- 
fant prince was expoſed from the ambition of Albany, next heir to the 
crown, to whom the ſtates had imprudently entruſted the whole authority 
of government, By his perſuaſion, Margaret formed the deſign of oarry- 
ing off the young king, and putting him under the protection df her bro- 
ther; and when, that conſpiracy was detected, ſhe herſelf, attended by 
Hume and Angus, withdrew into England, where ſhe was ſoon aſter de- 
livered of a daughter. 


Hexey, ia order to check the authority of Albany and the French 
party, gave encouragement to theſe malcontents, and aſſured them of his 
ſupport. Matters being afterwards in appearance accommodated between 
Hume and the regent, that nobleman returned into his own country; but 
mutual ſuſpicions and jealouſies till prevailed. He was committed to cuf- 
tocly, under the care of the earl of Arran his brother-in-law ; and was, for 
lome time, detained priſoner in his caſtle. But having perſuaded Arran 
to enter into the conſpiracy with him, he was allowed to make his eſcape; © 
and he openly levied war upon the regent. A new accommodation en- 
lued, not more ſincere than the foregoing ; and Hume was fo imprudent 
4 te entruſt himſelf, together with bis brother, into the hands of that 
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prince. They were immediately ſeized, committed to cuſtody, brought 
to trial, condemned and executed. No legal crime was proved againſt 
theſe brothers: It was only alledged, that, at the battle of Flouden, they 
had not done their duty in ſupporting the king; and as this backward. 
neſs could not, from the courſe of their paſt life, be aſcribed to cowardice, 
it was commonly imputed to a more criminal motive. 'The evidence, 
however, of guilt, produced againſt them, was far from being valid or 
convincing ;z and the people, who hated them while living, were much 
diffatisfied with their execution. 


SUCH violent remedies often produce, for ſome time, a deceitful tran. 
quillity ; but as they deſtroy mutual confidence, and beget the moſt inve. 
terate animoſities, their conſequences are commonly fatal, both to the pub- 
lic, and to thoſe who have recourſe to them. The regent, however, took 
advantage of the preſent calm which prevailed ; and being invited over by 
the French king, who was, at that time, willing to gratify Henry, he 
went into France; and was engaged to remain there for ſome years, 
During the abſence of the regent, ſuch confuſions prevailed in Scotland, 
and ſuch mutual enmity, rapine, and violence among the great families, 
that that kingdom was for a long time utterly diſabled, both from offend. 
ing its enemies, and aſſiſting its friends, We have carried on the Scottiſh 
hiſtory ſome years beyond the preſent period ; that, as that conntry had 
little connexion with the general ſyſtem of Europe, we might be the 
leſs interrupted in the narration of thoſe more memorable events which 
were tranſacted in the other kingdoms. 


Ir was foreſeen, that a young, active prince, like Francis, and of fo 
martial a diſpoſition, would ſoon employ the great preparations which his 
predeceſſor before his death had made for the conqueſt of Milan, He 
had been obſcrved even to weep at the recital of the military exploits of 
Gaſton de Foix; and theſe tears of emulation were held to be ſure pre- 
ſages of his future valour. He renewed the treaty which Lewis had 
made with Henry; and having left every thing ſecure behind him, he 
marched his armies towards the ſouth of France; pretending that his ſole 
purpoſe was to defend his kingdom againft the incurſions of the Swiks. 
This formidable people ſtill retained their animoſity againſt France ; and 
having taken Maximilian, duke of Milan, under their protection, and in 
reality reduced him to abſolute dependance, they were determined, from 
views both of honour and of intereſt, to defend him againſt the invader", 
They fortified themſelves in all thoſe valleys of the Alps through which, 

1513. they thought, the French muſt neceſſarily paſs; and when 
Piog el i Francis, with great ſecrecy, induſtry, and perſeverance, made 
re. his entrance into Piedmont by another paſſage, they were not 
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diſmayed, but deſcended into the plain, though unprovided with cavalry, 
and oppoſed themſelves to the progreſs of the French arms. At Marig- 
nan, near Milan, they fought with Francis one of the moſt furious aud 
beſt conteſted battles that is to be met within the hiſtory of 

theſe later ages; and it required all the heroic valour of this Ho 
prince to inſpire his troops with courage ſufficient to reſiſt 

the deſperate aſſault of theſe mountaineers. After a bloody action in the 
evening, night and darkneſs parted the combatants ; but next morn- 
ing the Swiſs renewed the attack with unabated ardour ; and it was not 
till they had loſt all their braveſt troops that they could be prevailed on 
to retire. The field was ſtrowed with twenty thouſand flain on both 
ſides; and the mareſchal Trivulzio, who had been preſent at eighteen 
pitched battles, declared that every engagement which he had yet ſeen 
was only the play of children; the action of Marignan was a combat of 
heroes . After this great victory, the conqueſt of the Milaneze was ea- 
ſy and open to Francis. 


Tux ſucceſs and glory of the French monarch began to ex- 

" , Jealouſy of 
cite jealouſy in Henry; and his rapid progreſs, though in fo Ijeney. 
diſtant a country, was not regarded without apprehenſions by 
the Engliſh miniſtry. Italy was, during that age, the ſcat of religion, of 
literature, and of commerce; and as it poſſeſſed alone that luſtre which 
has fince been ſhared out among other nations, it attracted the attention 
of all Europe, and every acquiſition which was made there appeared more 
important than its weight in the balance of power was, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
entitled to. Henry alſo thought that he had reaſon to complain of Fran- 
cis for ſending the duke of Albany into Scotland, and undermining the 
power and credit of his ſiſter, the queen dowager *. The repairing of 
the fortifications of Terouenne was likewiſe regarded as a breach of trea- 
ty. But, above all, what tended to alienate the court of England, was 
the diſguſt which Wolſey had entertained againſt the French monarch. 


Hrxxv, on the conqueſt of Tournay, had refuſed to admit Lewis Gail- 
lart, the biſhop ele, to the poſſeſſion of the temporalities, becauſe that 
prelate declined taking the oath of allegiance to his new ſovereign ; and 
Wolſey was appointed, as above related, adminiſtrator of the biſhopric. As 
the cardinal wiſhed to obtain the free and undiſturbed enjoyment of. this 
revenue, he applied to Francis, and defired him to beſtow on Gaillart ſome 
lee of equal value in France, and to obtain his reſignation of Tournay, 
Francis, who ſtill hoped to recover poſſeſſion of that city, and who feared 
that the full eftabliſhment of Wolſey in the biſhopric would prove an ob- 
Racle to his purpoſe, had hitherto neglected to gratify the haughty pre- 
late; and the biſhop of Tournay, by applying to the court of Rome, had 

Cc 
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obtained a bull for his ſettlement in the ſee. Wolſey, who expected to 
be indulged in every requeſt, and who exacted reſpect from the preatet 
princes, reſented the flight put upon him by Francis; and he puſhed hi 
maſter to ſeek an occaſion of quarrel with that monarch w. 


Max1mitian, the emperor, was ready to embrace every overture for a 
new enterprize ; eſpecially if attended with an offer of money, of which 
he was very greedy, very prodigal, and very indigent. Richard Pace, for. 
merly ſecretary to cardinal Bambridge, and now ſecretary of flats, wis 
diſpatched to the court of Vienna, and had a commiſſion to propoſe ſome 
conſiderable payments to Maximilian ® He thence made a journey in- 
to Switzerland, and, by like motives, engaged ſome of the cantons to 
furniſh troops to the emperor. "That prince invaded Italy with a conſ.. 
derable army; but being repulſed from before Milan, he retreated with 
his army into Germany, made peace with France and Venice, ceded Vero- 
na to that republic for a ſum of money, and\thus excluded himſelf, in ſome 


meaſure! from all future acceſs into Italy. Ang Henry found, that, after 


expending five or fix hundred thouſand ducats in order to gratify his own 
and the cardinal's humour, he had only weakened his alliance with Francis, 
without diminiſhing the power of that prince. 


Turks were many reaſons which engaged the king not to proceed far- 
ther at preſent in his enmity againſt France: He could hope for aſſiſtance 
from no power in Europe. Ferdinand, his father-in-law, who had oſten ce- 
ceived him, was declining through age and infirmities ; and a ſpeedy period 
was looked for to the long and proſperous reign of that great monarch. 
Charles, prince of Spain, ſovereign of the Low Countries, defired*nothing 
but peace with Francis, who had it ſo much in his power, if provoked, to 
obſtruct his peaceable acceſſion to that rich inheritance which was await- 
ing him. The pope was overawed by the power of France, and Venice 
was engaged in a cloſe alliance with that monarchy . Heary, therefore, 
was conſtrained to remain in tranquillity during ſome time; and ſeemed to 
give himſelf no concern with regard to the affairs of the continent. In 
vain did Maximilian endeavour to allure him into ſome expence, by offer: 
ing to make a reſignation of the imperial crown in his favour. The arti- 
fice was too groſs to ſucceed, even with a prince ſo little politic as Henry : 
and Pace, his envoy, who was perfectly well acquainted with the emperor's 
motives and character, gave him warning, that the ſole view of that prince, 
in making him ſo liberal an offer, was to draw money from him. 


WaiLs an univerſal peace prevailed in Europe, that event hap- 
pened which had ſo long been looked for, and from which ſuca 
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important conſequences were expected, the death of Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic, and the ſucceſſion ol his grandſon, Charles, to his extenſive dominions, 
The more Charles advanced in power and authority, the more was Francis 
ſenlüble of the neceſſity he himſelf lay under of gaining the confidence and 
friendſhip of Henry ; and he took at laſt the only method by which he 
could obtain ſucceſs, the paying of court, by preſents and flattery, to the 
havghty cardinal. 

Boxx1iver, admiral of France, was diſpatched to London, and he was 
directed to employ all his infinuation and addreſs, qualities in which he ex- 
celled, to procure himſelf a place in Wolſey's good graces. Aſter the 
ambaſſador had ſucceeded in his purpoſe, he took an opportunity of expreſ- 
fng his maſter's regret, that, by miſtakes and miſapprehenſions, he had 
been ſo unfortunate as to loſe a friendſhip which he ſo much valued as that 
of his emineace, Wolſey was not deaf to theſe honourable advances from 
ſo great a monarch ; and he was thenceforth obſerved to expreſs himſelf, 
on all occaſions, in favour of the French alliance. The more to engage 
him in his intereſts, Francis entered into ſuch a confidence with him, that 
he alted his advice even in his molt ſecret affairs ; and had recourſe to him 
in all diſſicult emergencies as to an oracle of wiſdom and profound policy. 
The cardinal made no ſecret to the king of this private correſpondence ; 
and Henry was ſo prepoſſeſſed in favour of the great capacity of his mi- 
niſler, that, he ſaid, he verily believed he would govern Francis as well 
as himſelk 2, | 

Wusx matters ſeemed ſufficiently prepared, Bonnivet opened to the 
cardinal his maſter's deſire of recovering Tournay; and Wolſey imme- 
diately, without heſitation, engaged to effect his purpoſe. He took an 
opportunity of repreſenting to the king and council, that Tournay lay 
ſo remote from Calais, that it would be very difficult, if not impoſſible, 
in caſe -of war, to keep the communication open between thele two 
vhazes : That, as it was fituated on the frontiers both of France and the 
Netherlands, it was expoſed to attacks from both theſe countries, and 
malt necellarily, cither by force or famine, fall into the hands of the firtt 
afailant : That, even in time of peace, it could not be preſerved without 
2 large garriſon, to reſtrain the numerous and mutinous inhabitants, ever 
contented with the Englith government: And that the poſſeſſion of 
Tournay, as it was thus precarious and expenſive, ſo was it entirely uſe- 
lefs, and afforded little or no means of annoying, on occaſion, the domi- 
wons either of Charles or of Francis. 

TYrse reaſons were of themſelves convincing, and were fure - + 
of meeting with no oppoſition when they came from the mouth u 
of the cardinal, A irtaty, therefore, was entered into for the 
ceding of Tournay; and in order to give to that meaſure 

Ce 4 
1 Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. 
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more graceful appearance, it was agreed that the dauphin and the prin- 
ceſs Mary, both of them infants, ſhould be betrothed, and that this city 
ſhould be conſidered as the dowry of the princeſs. Such kinds of agree. 
ment were then common among ſovercigns, though it was very rare that 
the intereſts and views of the parties continued ſo ſteady as to render the 


intended marriages effectual. But as Henry had been at conſiderable 


expence in building a citadel at Tournay, Francis agreed to pay him 
600,000 crowns at twelve annual payments, and to put into his hand; 
eight hoſtages, all of them men of quality, for the performance of the ar. 
tiele 1. And, leſt the cardinal ſhould think himſelf neglected in theſe 
ſtipulations, Francis promiſed him a yearly penſion of twelve thouſand 
livres, as an equivalent for his adminiſtration of the biſhopric of Tour: 
nay. 

Tax French monarch having ſucceeded ſo well in thjs negociation, 
began to enlarge his views, and to hope for more confiderable advantages, 
by practiſing on the vanity and ſelf-concert of the favourite, He redoub- 
led his flatteries to the cardinal, conſulted him more frequently in every 
doubt or difficulty, called him in each letter father, tutor, governor, and 
profeſſed the moſt unbounded deference to his advice and opinion, All 
theſe careſſes were preparatives to a negociation for the delivery of Calais, 
in conſideration of a ſum of money to be paid for it; and, if we may cre- 
dit Polydore Virgil, who bears a particular i!-will to Wolſey, on account 
of his being diſpoſſeſſed of his employment, and thrown into priſon by 
that miniſter, ſo extraordinary a propoſal met with a favourable reception 
from the cardinal. He ventured not, however, to lay the matter before 
the council: He was content to ſound privately the opinton of the other 
miniſters, by dropping hints in converſation, as if he thought Calais a uſe- 
leſs burthen to the kingdom“: But when he found that all men were 
ſtrongly riveted in a contrary perſuaſion, he thought it dangerous to 
proceed any farther in his purpoſe; and as he fell, ſoon aſter, into new 
connexions with the king of Spain, the great friendſhip between Francis 
and him began gradually to decline. 

Tus pride of Wolſey was now farther encreaſed by a greet 

1518. E W | 
Wolſey ap- acceſſion of power and dignity. Cardinal Campeggio had 
pointed le- been ſent as legate into England in order to procure a tithe 
gate. f | 

from the clergy, for enabling the pope to oppole the progreſs 
of the Tarks ; a danger which was become real, and was formidable to all 
Chriſtendom, but on which the polities of the court of Rome had built i 
many intereſted projects, that it had loft all influence on the minds ol 
men. The clergy refuſed to comply with Leo's demands; Carnpeggio 
was recalled ; and the. king defred of the pope, that Wolſcy who had 
been joined in this commiſſion, wight alone be inveſted with the legaatiae 


P Memoires Cu Bellay, Lb. . * Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. 
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power, together with the right of viſiting all the clergy and monaſteries 
and even with ſuſpending all the laws of the church during a twelvemonth. 
Wolſey, having obtained this new dignity, made a new diſplay of that ſtate 
and parade to which he was ſo much addicted. On ſolemn fealldays, he was 
not content without ſaying maſs after the manner of the pope himſelf : 
Not only he had biſhops and abbots to ſerve him; he even engaged the firſt 
nobility to give him water and a towel. He affected a rank ſuperior to what 
had ever been claimed by any churchman in England. Warham, the primate, 
having written him a letter, in which he ſubſcribed himſelf your loving brother, 
Wolſey complained of his preſumption, in thus challenging an equality 
with him. When Warham was told what offence he had given, he made 
light of the matter. Know ye not, ſaid he “ that this man is 
drunk with too much proſperity ? ” 
Bur Wolſey carried the matter much farther than van 

pomp and oſtentation. He erected an office, which he called Su 
the legantine court; and as he was now, by means of the that office. 
pope's commiſſion and the king's favour, inveſted with all power, both ec- 
cleſiaſtical and civil, no man knew what bounds were to be ſet to the au- 
thority of his new tribunal. He conferred on it a kind of inquiſitorial 
and cenſorial powers even over the laity, and directed it to enquire into all 
matters of conſcience ; into all conduct which had given ſcandal ; into all ac- 
tions which, though they eſcaped the law, might appear contrary to good 
morals. Offence was taken at this commiſſion, which was really unbound- 
ed; and the people were the more diſguſted, when they ſaw a man who indul- 
ged himſelf in pomp and pleaſure, ſo ſevere in repreſſing the leaſt appearance 
of licentiouſneſs in others. But, to render his court more obnoxious Wol- 
ſey made one John Allen judge in it, a perſon of ſcandalous life *, whom he 


| himſelf, as chancellor, had condemned for perjury : And as it is pretended, 


that this man either extorted fines from every one whom he was pleaſed 
to find guilty, or took bribes to drop proſecutions, men concluded, and 
with ſome appearance of reaſon, that he ſhared with the cardinal thoſe 
wages of iniquity. The clergy, and in particular the monks, were ex- 
poſed to this tyranny : and as the libertinism of their lives often gave a 
juſt handle againſt them, they were obliged to purchaſe an indemnity, by 
paying large ſums of money to the legate or his judge. Not content 
with this authority, Wolſey pretended, by virtue of his commiſſion, to 
alfume the juriſdiction of all the biſhopsꝰ courts ; particularly that of judg- 
ing of Wills and Teſtaments; and his deciſions in thoſe important points 
were deemed not a little arbitrary. As if be himſelf were pope, and as it 
the pope could abſolutely diſpoſe of every eccleſiaſtical preferment, he 
preſented to whatever priories or benefices he pleaſed, without regard to the 
right of election in the monks, or of patronage in the nobility and geatry* . 


5 Strype's Memorials, vol. 1. p. 125 f 
' Fil3Cerc Virgil, lib. 2j. This whole narrative has been copied by all the hiſto» 
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No one durſt carry to the king any complaint againſt theſe uſurpation; 
of Wolſey till Warham ventured to inform him of the diſcontents of hi 
people. Henry profeſſed his ignorance of the whole matter. © A may,” 
{aid he, © is not ſo blind any where as in his own houſe : But do you 
farther,” added he to the primate, „go to Wolſey, and tell him, i 
* any thing be amiſs, that he amend it.” A reproof of this kind wa; 
not likely to be effectual: It only ſerved to augment Wolſey's enmyy 
to Warham : But one London having proſecuted Allen, the legaie', 


judge, in a court of law, and having convicted him of malverſation and 


iniquity, the clamour at laſt reached the king's ears: and he expreſſed 
ſuch diſpleaſure to the cardinal as made him ever after more cautions in 
exerting his authority, 


119. Waite Henry, indulging himſelf in pleaſure and amuſement, 

entruſted the government of his kingdom to this imperious mi. 
niſter, an ine ident happened abroad, which excited his attention. Max. 
imilian the emperor died ; a man who, of himſelf, was in. 


T2th . , 

. deed of little conſequence; hut as bis death left vacant 
emperor the firſt ſtation among Chriſtian princes, it ſet the pal. 
Maximilian. | 


ſions of men in agitation, and proved a kind of en 
in the general ſyſtem of Europe. The kings of France and Spain imme. 
diately declared themſelves candidates for the Imperial crown ; and employ- 
ed every expedient of money or intrigue, which promiſed them ſucceſs in 
ſo great a point of ambition. Henry alſo was encouraged to ady»ace his 
pretenſions; but his miniſter, Pace, who was diſpatched to the electors, 
found that he began to ſolicit too late, and that the votes of all theſe 
princes were already pre-engaged either on one fide or the other. 
Fraxcis and Charles made profeſſion from the beginning of carrying on 
this rivalſhip with emulation, but without enmity ; and Francis in parti 
cular declared, that his brother Charles and he were, fairly and openly, 
ſuitors to the ſame miſtreſs : The more fortunate, added he, will carry her; 
the other muſt reſt contented ®, But all men apprehended, that thus 
extreme moderation, however reaſonable, would not beè of long duration; 
and that incidents would certainly occur to ſharpen the minds 


— 2 of the candidates againſt each other. It was Charles who 
_—_ EW length prevailed, to the great diſguſt of the French mo- 
peror. narch, who ſtill continued to the laſt in the belief, that the 


majority of the electoral college was engaged in his favour. 
And as he was ſome years ſuperior in age to his rival, and, after bis 
victory at Marignan, and conqueſt of the Milaneſe, mucu ſuperior 1 


rians from the author here cited: There are many circumſtances, however, very ſuſpicion, 
both becauſe of the obvions partiality of the hiſtorian, and becauſe the parliament, when 
they afterwards examined Wolſey's condud, could find no proof of any matcrial oftence® 


had ever committed. 
a Belcario, lib, 16, Guicciardio, lib. 13. 
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renown, he could not ſuppreſs his indignation, at being thus, in the 
me of the world, after long and anxious expectation, diſappointed 
n ſo important a pretenſion. From this competition, as much as from 
oppolition of interelis, arole that emulation between thoſe two great 
monarchs 3 which, while it kept their whole age in movement, ſets them 
in ſo remarkable a contral{ to each other: Both of them princes en- 
wed with talents and abilities; brave, aſpiring, active, warlike ; be- 
loved by their ſervants and ſubjects, dreaded by their enemies, and reſ- 
rected by all the world: Francis, open, frank, liberal, munificent, carrying 
theſe virtues to an exceſs which prejudiced his affairs ; Charles, political, 
doſe, artful, frugal 3 better qualified to obtain ſucceſs in wars and nego- 
cations, eſpecially the latter. The one, the more amiable man; the other, 
the greater monarch, The king, from his overlights and jadiſcretions, 
naturally expoſed to misfortunes z but qualified, by his ſpirit and mag- 
paimity to extricate himſelf from them with honour : The emperor, 
by bis deſigning, intereſted character, fitted, in his greateſt ſucceſſes, to 
excite jealouſy and oppoſition even among his allies, and to rouze up a 
multicude of enemies, in the place of one whom he ſubdued. And as 
the perſonal qualities of theſe princes thus counterpoiſed each other, ſo 
did the advantages and diſadvantages of their dominions, 
without the concurrence of prudence or valour, never reared up, of a 
ſudden, ſo great a power as that which centered in the emperor Char- 
les, He reaped the ſucceſſion of Caſtile, of Arragon, of Aultria, of the 
Netherlands; He inherited the conqueſt of Naples, of Granada: Elec- 
tion entitled him to the empire: Even the bounds of the globe ſeemed 
t be enlarged a little before his time, that he might poſſeſs the whole 
treaſure, as yet entire and unrifled, of the new world. But though the 
concurrence of all theſe advantages formed an empire, greater and more 
exteulive than any known in Europe ſince that of the Romans, the king- 
dam of France alone, being cloſe, compact, united, rich, populous, and 
being interpoſed between all the provinces of the emperor's dominions, 
vas able to make a vigorous oppoſition to his progreſs, and maintain 


the conteſt againſt him. 


Hexev poſſeſſed the ſelicity of being able, both by the native force of 
lis kingdom and its fituation, to hold the balance between thoſe two 
powers 3 and had he known to improve, by policy and prudence, his 
lagular and ineſtimable advantage, he was really, by means of it, a 
greater potentate than either of thoſe mighty monarchs, who ſeemed to 
ze for the dominion of Europe. But this prince was, in his charac- 
ter, heedleſs, inconſiderate, caprieious, impolitic ; guided by his paſſions 
or his favourite ; vain, imperious, haughty ; ſometimes actuated by friend- 
ſlip for foreign powers, oftner by reſentment, ſeldom, by his true intereſt, 
And thus, though he exulted in that luperioeſty which his ſituation in 


Fortune alone, 
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Europe gave him, he never employed it to his own eſſential and dura), 
advantage or to that of his kingdom. 


Fraxcis was well acquainted with Henry's character, an 


Intetie, endeavoured to accommodate his conduct to it. He folic, 
between ted an interview near Calais; in expectation of being able 
_—_ ny by familiar converſation, to gain upon his friendſhip and 
Calais, confidence. Wolſey earneſtly ſeconded this propoſal; and 


hoped, in the preſence of both courts, to make parade 
of his riches, his ſplendor, and his influence over both monarchs v. An 
as Henry himſelf loved ſhow and magnificence, and had entertained a 
curioſity of being perſonally acquainted with the French king, he cheer. 
fully adjuſted all the preliminaries of this interview. The nobility of 
both nations vied with each other in pomp and expence : Many of them 
involved themſelves in great debts, and were not able, by the penury of 
their whole lives, to repair the vain ſplendour of a few days. The duke 
of Buckingham, who, though very rich, was ſomewhat addicted to fru 
gality, finding his preparations for this feſtival amount to immenſe ſums, 
threw out ſome expreſſions of diſpleaſure againſt the cardinal, whom he 
believed the author of that meaſure *. An imprudence which was not 
forgotten by this miniſter. 


Waite Henry was preparing to depart for Calais, he 
The empe- : 
ror Charles heard that the emperor was arrived at Dover; and he imme. 
arrives Mm diately haſtened thither with the queen, in order to give a 
England. ; | . . 
- 23th May, fuitable reception to his royal gueſt. That great prince, po- 
litic though young, being informed of the intended interview 
between Francis and Henry, was apprehenſive of the conſequences, and 
was reſolved to take the opportunity, in his paſſage from Spain to the 
Low Countries, to make the king till a higher compliment, by paying 
him a viſit in his own dominions. Beſides the marks of regard and at 
tachment which he gave to Henry, he ſtrove, by every teſtimony of friend: 
ſhip, by flattery, proteſtations, promiſes, and preſents, to gain on the . 
nity, the avarice, and the ambition of the cardinal, He here inſtilled i. 
to this aſpiring prelate the hope of attaining the papacy ; and as that 
was the ſole point of elevation beyond his preſent greatneſs, it was ſure 
to attract his wiſhes with the ſame ardour, as if fortune had never yet fi 
voured him with any of her preſents. In confidence of reaching this 
dignity by the emperor's aſſiſtance, he ſecretly devoted himſelf to that 
monarch's intereſts ; and Charles was perhaps the more liberal of his 
promiſes, becauſe Leo was a very young man; and it was not likely that 
for many years, he ſhould be called upon to fulfil his engagements. Her 
ry eaſily obſerved this courtſhip payed to his miniſter ; but inſtead of ta- 


V Polycore Virgil, lib. zzvii, * Ibid, Herbert. Hollingſhed, p. 855. 
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ting umbrage at it, he only made it a ſubject of vanity; and believed, 
that, as his favour was Wolſey's ſole ſupport, the obeiſance of ſuch migh- 
ty monarchs to his lervangy was in reality a more conſpicuous homage to 
his own grandeur. 

Tas day of Charles's departure, Henry went over to Ca- 
is with the queen and his whole court; and thence pro- 
ceded to Guiſnes, a ſmall town, near the frontiers. Francis, attended 
in like manner, came to Ardres, a few miles diſtant ; and the two mo- 
zarchs met, for the firit time, in the fields, at a place ſituated between 
theſe two towns, but ſtill within the Engliſh pale: For Francis agreed 
0 pay this compliment to Henry, in conſideration of that prince's paſ- 
ing the ſea, that he might be preſent at the interview, Wolſey, to whom 
both kings had entruſted the regulation of the ceremonial, contrived 
this circumſtance, in order to do honour to his maſter. The nobility 
both of France and England here diſplayed their magnificence with ſuch 
emulation and profuſe expence, as procured to the place of interview the 


ume of the field of the cloth of gold. 


Taz two monarchs, after faluting each other in the moſt cordial man- 
ner, retired into a tent which had been erected on purpoſe, and they held 
aſecret conference together. Henry here propoſed to make ſome amend- 
meats on the articles of their former alliance; and he began to read 
the treaty, I Henry ling; Theſe were the firſt words; and he ſtopped a 
moment. He ſubjoined only the words of England, without adding, France, 
the uſual ſtyle of the Engliſh monarehs Y. Francis remarked this deli- 
ccy, and expreſſed, by a ſmile, his approbation of it. 


He took an opportunity ſoon after of paying a compliment to Henry 
ofa more flattering nature. That generous prince, full of honour him- 
ſelf, and incapable of diſtruſting others, was ſhocked at all the precautions 
which were obſerved, whenever he had an interview with the Engliſh mo- 
rarch ; The number of their guards and attendants was carefully reckoned 
on both ſides ; Every ſtep was ſcrupulouſly meaſured and adjuſted : And 
if the two kings intended to pay a viſit to the queens, they departed from 
tlcir reſpective quarters at the ſame inſtant, which was marked by the 
inng of a culverin; they paſſed each other in the middle point between 
the places; and the moment that Henry entered Ardres, Francis put him- 
lf into the hands of the Engliſh at Guiſnes. In order to break off this 
tedious ceremonial, wbich contained ſo many diſhonourable implications, 
Francis, one day, took with him two gentlemen and a page, and rode di- 
rtly into Guiſnes. "The guards were ſurprized at the preſence of the 
nonarch, who called aloud to them, You are all my priſoners : Carry me to 


zoth May. 


your maſter, Heury was equally aſtoniſhed at the appearance of Francis; 


Y Mcmoires Ce Flcuranges. 
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and taking him in his arms, „ My brother,” ſaid he, « you hare hers 
* played me the moſt agreeable trick in the world, and have ſhowed ns 
* the full confidence I may place in you: I ſurrender myſelf your pri. 
% ſoner from this moment.” He took from Ms neck a collar of pearls, 
worth 5000 angels ?; and putting it about Francis's, begged him to 
wear it for the ſake of his priſoner, Francis agreed, but on condition 
that Henry ſhould wear a bracelet, of which he made him a preſent, au 
which was double in value to the collar“. The king went next day tg 
Ardres, without guards or attendants ; and confidence being now fully 

eſtabliſhed between the monarchs, they employed the reſt of the tine 
entirely in tournaments and feſtivals, 


A DEFIANCE had been ſent by the two kings to cach other's court, 
and through all the cities in Europe, importing, that Henry and Francis, 
with fourteen aids, would be ready, in the plains of Picardy, to anſwer 
all comers, that were gentlemen, at tilt, tournament, and barriers. The 
monarchs, in order to fuifil this challenge, advanced into the field on 
horſeback, Francis ſurrounded with Henry's guards, and Henry with 
thoſe of Francis. They were gorgeouſly apparelled ; and were both of 
them the moſt comely perſonages of their age, as well as the moſt expert 
in every military exerciſe, They carried away the prize at all trials in 
thoſe rough and dangerous paſtimes ; and ſeveral horſes and riders were 
overthrown by their vigour and dexterity. The ladics were the judge; 
in theſe feats of chivalry, and put an end to the rencounter whenever they 
judged it expedient. Henry erected a ſpacious houſe of wood and can- 
vas, which had been framed in London; and there he ſeaſted the French 
monarch. He bad placed a motto on this fabric, under the figure of 
an Engliſh archer embroidered upon it, Cui adbereo pre:ft ; He prevail 
whom I favour ®: Expreſſing his own ſituation, as holding in his bands 
the balance of power among the potentates of Europe. In theſe enter- 
tainments, more than in any ſerious buſineſs, did the two kings pals their 
time, till their departure. 


Hexxy paid then a viſit to the emperor and Margaret of 
1520. f va. 

24th June. Savoy at Gravelines, and engaged them to go along with him 
to Calais, and paſs ſome days in that furtrels. The artful and 

politic Charles here completed the impreſſion, which he had begun t 
wake on Henry and his favourite, and effaced all the friendſhip to which 
the ſrank and generous nature of Francis had given birth. As the houle 
of Auſtria began ſenſibly to take the aſcendant over the French monarchy, 
the intereſts of England required, that ſome ſupport ſhould be given t9 


the latter, and above all, that any important wars ſhould be prevented 


2 An angel was then e [mated at ſeven ſun linge, or rear twelve of our preſeut move), 
2 Mecmoircs de F.curanges, b Mezeray. 
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which might beſtow on either of them a deciſive ſuperiority over the o- 


ther, But the jealouſy of the Engliſh againſt France has uſually preven- 
ted a cordial union between theſe nations: And Charles, ſcnfible of this 
hereditary animoſity, and defirous farther to flatter Heory's vanity, had 
wade him an offer (an offer in which Francis was afterwards obliged to 
concur,) that he ſhould be entirely arbiter in any diſpute or difference 
that might ariſe between the monarchs. But the maſterpiece of Charles's 
politics was the ſecuring of Wolſey in his intereſts, by very important 
ſervices, and ſlill higher promiſes, He renewed aſſurances of aſſiſting him 
in obtaining the papacy z and he put him in preſent poſſeſſion of the 
revenues belonging to the fees of Badajox and Palencia in Caſtile, The 
acquilitions of Wolſey were now become ſo exorhitant, that, joined to 
the penſions from foreign powers, which Henry allowed him to poſſeſs, 
his revenues were computed nearly equal to thoſe which belonged to 
the crown itſelf ; and he ſpent them with a magnificence, or rather au 
oltentation, which gave general offence to the people; and even leſſened 
bis maſter in the eyes of all foreign nations ©, 


Tus violent perſonal emulation 


and political jealouſy, 


which had taken place between the emperor and the French War 
king, ſoon broke out in hoſtilities. But while theſe ambi- ec 

: f ; F . Charles and 
tious and warlike princes were acting againſt each other in Francis. 


almoſt every part of Europe, they ſtill made profeſſions of 

the ſtrongeſt defire of peace; and both of them inceſſantly carried their 
complaints to Henry, as to the umpire between them, The King, who 
pretended to be neutral, engaged them to ſend their ambaſſa- 
dors to Calais, there to negociate a peace under the mediation 
of Wolſey and the pope's nuncio. The emperor was well 
apprized of the partiality of theſe mediators ; and his demands in the 
conference were ſo unreaſonable, as plainly proved him conſcious of the 
ad vantage. He required the reſtitution of Burgundy, a province, which 
many years before had been ceded to France by treaty, and which, if ia 
bis poſſeſſion, would have given him entrance into the heart of that king- 
dom; And he demanded to be freed from the homage, which his anceſ- 


Me Hatiou 
ot Henry. 


tors had always done for Flanders and Artois, and which he himſcif had, 


by the treaty of Noyon, engaged to renew. On Francis's tejecting theſe 
terms, the congreſs uf Calais broke up, and Wolſey, ſoon af- 
ter, took a journey to Bruges, where he met with the empe- 
ror, He was received with the ſame ſtate, magnificence, and reſpect, as 
it he had been the king of England himſelf ; and he concluded, in his 


maſter's name, an offenſive alliance with the pope and the emperor a- 
gainſt France, He ſtipulated, that England ſhould next ſummer invade 


24th Nov. 
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that kingdom with forty thouſand men; and he betrothed to Charles 
the princeſs Mary, the king's only child, who had now ſome proſpe of 
inheriting the crown, This extravagant alliance, which was prejudicial 
to the interefts, and might have proved fatal to the liberty and indepen. 
dence of the kingdom, was the reſult of the humours and prejudices of 
the king, and the private views and expectations of the cardinal, 

Tax people ſaw every day new inſtances of the uncontrouled authority 
of this miniſter. The duke of Buckingham, conſtable of England, the 
' firſt nobleman both for family .and fortune in the kingdom, had impru. 
dently given diſguſt to the cardinal ; and it was not long before he found 
reaſon to repent of his indiſcretion. He ſeems to have been a man full 
bol levity and raſh projects; and being infatuated with Judi. 

cial aſtrology, he entertained a commerce with one Hop- 

condemna- kins, a Carthuſian friar, who encouraged him in the notion 
2. — 22 of his mounting one day the throne of England. He was 
—_— * deſcended by a female from the duke of Glouceſter, young. 
f eſt ſon of Edward III.; and though his claim to the crown 
was thereby very remote, he had been fo unguarded as to let fall ſome 
expreſſions, as if he thought himſelf beſt intitled, in caſe the king ſhould 
die without iſſue, to poſſeſs the royal dignity. He had not even abſtain» 
ed from threats againſt the king's life, and had provided himſelf with arms, 
which he intended to employ, in caſe a favourable opportunity ſhould 
offer. He was brought to a trial; and the duke of Norfolk, whoſe ſon 


1521. 
Trial and 


the carl of Surrey, had married Buckingham's daughter, was created 


lord ſteward, an order to preſide at this ſolemn procedure. The jury con- 
ſiſted of a duke, a marquis, ſeven carls, and twelve barons ; and they gare 
their verdict againſt Buckingham, which was ſoon after carried into exe- 
cution. There is no reaſon to think the ſentence unjuſt 4; but as Buck- 
ingham's crimes ſeemed to proceed more from ;ndifcretion than deliber- 
ate malice, the people who loved him, expected that the king would grant 
him a pardon, _ imputed their diſappointment to the animoſity and re- 
venge of the cardinal, The king's own jealouſy, however, of all perſons 
allied to the crown, was, notwithſtanding his undoubted title, very re- 
markable during the whole courſe of his reign ; and was alone ſufficient 
to render him implacable againſt Buckingham. The office of conſtable, 
which this nobleman inherited from the Bohuns, earls of Hereford, was 
forfcited, and was never after revived in England. 


d Herbert. Hall. Stowe, 513. Hollingſhed, p. 862. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


Diereſion concerning the eccleſiaſtical flate — Origin of the reformation =— 
Martin Luther — Henry receives the title of defender of the faith —== Cau- 
fer of the progr:ſe of the refurmation — War with France —— Invaſion 
of Franc: War with Scotland — A parliament— Invaſion of France 
— Hialian woars The king of France invades Italy — Battle of 
Pavia and captivity of Francis — — Francis 1 ecovers his liberty Sack 
of Rome—— League with France. 


UKING ſome years, many parts of Europe had been agitated with 
} thoſe religious controverſies, which produced the reformation, one 
of the greateſt events in hiſtory : But as it was not till this time, that 
the king of England publicly - took part in the quarrel, we had no occas 
fon to give any account of its riſe and progreſs. It will now be neceſſary 
to explain theſe theulogical diſputes z or, what is more material, to trace 
from their origin thoſe abuſes which ſo geiecrally diffuſed the opinion, 
that a reformation of the church, or ecclefiaſtical order, was become highs 
ly expedient, if not abſolutely neceſſary, We ſhall be better enabled to 
comprehend the ſubject, if we take the matter a little bigher, a reflect 
2 moment on the reaſons, why there muſt be an eccleſiaſtical order, and a 
public eſtabliſhment of religion in every civilized community. The im- 
portance of the preſent occaſion will, I hope, excuſe this ſhort digreſ- 
hon. 


Mosr of the arts and profeſſions in a ſtate are of ſuch a 
: eat, 

dature, that, while they promote the intereſts of the ſociety, Pigreſſion 
they are alſo uſeful or agreeable to ſome individuals; and concermug 
a the ccclefiae 
in that caſe, the conſtant rule of the magiſtrate, except, per- gi al Rate, 
kaps, on the firſt introduction of any art, is, to leave the pro- 
ſeſſion to itſelf, and truſt its encouragemeut to thoſe who reap the bene- 
fit of it. The artizans, finding their profits to rife by the favour of their 
cultomers, encreaſe, as much as poſſible, their {kill and induſtry ; and as 
matters are not diſturbed by any injudicious tampering, the commodity 
1s always ſure to be at all times nearly proportioned to the demand. 


Bur there are alſo ſome callings, which, though uſcful and even neceſſary 
in a ſtate, bring no particular advantage or pleaſure to any individual; and 
the ſupreme power is obliged to alter its conduct with regard to the re- 
tainers of thoſe profeſſions. It mult give them puMic encouragement in 
order to their ſubſiſtence 3 and it muſt provide againſt that negligence, 
to which, they will naturally be ſubje&, either by annexing peculiar ho- 


zours to the profeſſion, by eſtabliſhing a long ſubordination of ranks and 
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a ſtrict dependance, or by ſome other expedient. The perſons employed 
in the finances, armies, fleets, and 3 are inſtances of this order 


of men. 
Ir may naturally be thought, at firſt fight, that the eccleſiaſtics belong 


to the firſt claſs, and that their encouragement, as well as that of lawyen 
and phyſicians, may ſafely be entruſted to the liberality of individuals, 
who are attached to their doctrines, and who find benefit or conſolation 
from their ſpiritual miniſtry and affiſtance, Their induſtry and vigilance 
will, no doubt, be whetted by ſuch an additional motive; and their (kill 
in the profeſſion, as well as their addreſs in governing the minds of the 
people, muſt receive daily encreaſe, from their encreaſing practice, ſtudy, 
and attention. 


Bur if we confider the matter more cloſcly, we ſhall find, that this in- 
tereſted diligence of the clergy is what every wiſe legiſlator will ſtudy 
to prevent ; becauſe in every religion, except the true, it is highly per. 
nicious, and it has even a natural tendency to pervert the true, by infu- 
fing into it a ſtrong mixture of ſuperſtition, folly, and deluſion. Each 
ghoſtly practitioner, in order to render himſelf more precious and ſacred 
in the eyes of his retainers, will inſpire them with the moſt violent ab- 
horrence of all other ſects, and continnally endeavour, by ſome novelty, 
to excite the languid devotion of his audience. No regard will be paid 
to truth, morals, or decency in the doctrines inculcated. Every tenet 
will be adopted that beſt ſuits the diforderly affections of the human frame. 
Cuſtomers will be drawn to each conventicle by new induftry and addreſs, 
in practiſing on the paſſions and credulity of the populace. And in the 
end, the civil magiſtrate will find, that he has dearly paid for his pretend- 
ed frugality, in ſaving a fixed eſtabliſhment for the prieſts; and that in 
reality the moſt decent and advantageous compoſition, which he can make 
with the ſpiritual guides, is to bribe their indolence, by aſſigning ſtated 
ſalaries to their profeſſion, and rendering it ſuperfluous for them to be 
farther active, than merely to prevent their flock from ſtraying in queſt 
of new paſtures. And in this manner eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, though 
commonly they aroſe at firſt from religious views, prove in the end advan- 
tageous to the political intereſts of ſociety. 


Bur we may obſerve, that few eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments have been 
fixed upon a worſe foundation than that of the church of Rome, or have 


been attended with circumſtances more hurtful to the peace and happi- 


neſs of mankind. 

Tur large revenues, privileges, immunities, and powers of the clergy 
rendered them formidable to the civil magiſtrate, and armed with too ex. 
tenſive authority an order of men, who always adhere cloſely together, and 
who never want a plauſible pretence for their encroachments and uſup+ 
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tions, The higher dignities of the church ſerved, indeed, to the ſupport 
of gentry and nobility ; but by the eſtabliſhment of monaſteries, many 
of the loweſt vulgar were taken from the uſeſul arts, and maintained in 
thoſe receptacles of floth and ignorance. The ſupreme head of the 
church was a foreign potentate, guided by intereſts, always different from 
thoſe of the community, ſometimes contrary to them. And as the hier- 
archy was neceſſarily ſolicitous to preſerve an unity of faith, rites, and 
ceremonies, all liberty of thought ran a manifeſt riſque of being extin- 
guiſhed; and violent perſecutions, or what was worſe, a ſtupid and ab- 
ect credulity took place every where. 


To enereaſe theſe evils, the church, though ſhe poſſeſſed large revenues, 
mas not contented with her acquiſitions, but retained a power of practiſing 
farther on the ignorance of mankind. She even beſtowed on each indi- 
ridua! prieſt a power of enriching himſelf by the voluntary oblations of 
tie faithful, and left him till an urgent motive for diligence and induſtry 
in his calling. And thus, that church, though an expenſive and burthen- 
ſome eſtabliſhment, was liable to many of the inconveniencies, which be- 
lang to an order prieſts, truſted entirely to their own art and invention 
for attaining a ſubſiſtence, 


Taz advantages, attending the Romiſh hierarchy, were but a 2 
compenſation for its inconveniencies. The eccleſiaſtical privileges, du- 
ring barbarous times, had ſerved as a cheque on the deſpotiſm of kings. 
The union of all the weſtern churches under the ſupreme pontiff facili- 


tated the intercourſe of nations, and tended to bind all the parts of Eu- 


rope into a cloſe connection with each other. And the pomp and ſplen- 
dor of worſhip which belonged to ſo opulent an eftabliſhment, contribu- 
ted, in ſome reſpect, to the encouragement of the fine arts, and began 
to diffuſe a general elegance of taſte, by uniting it with religion. 


IT will eaſily be conceived, that, though the balance of evil prevailed 
in the Romiſh church, this was not the chief reaſon which produced the 
reformation, A concurrence of incidents muſt have contributed to for- 
vard that great revolution, 


Lro X. by his generous and enterpriſing temper, had much exhauſted 
his treaſury, and was obliged to employ every invention which might 
field money, in order to ſupport his projects, pleaſures, and liberalities. 
The ſcheme of ſelling indulgences was ſuggeſted to him, as 
a expedient, which had often ſerved in former times, to draw O: ie os 
money from the Chriſtian world, and make devout people the refot- 
viling contributors to the grandeur and riches of the court N 
of Rome. The church, it was ſuppoſed, was poſſeſſed of a great ftock of 
merit, as being entitled to all the good works of all the ſaints, beyond 
Wat were employed in their own juſtification ; and even to the merits of 
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Chriſt himſelf, which were infinite and unbounded : And from this unex. 
hauſted treaſury, the pope might retail particular portions, and by that 
trafſic acquire money, to be employed in pious purpoſes, in reſiſting the 
infdels, or ſubduing ſchiſmatics. When the money came into his exche. 
quer, the greater part of it was uſually diverted to other purpoſes e. 


Ir is commonly believed that Leo, from the penetration of his genius, 
and his familiarity with ancient literature, was fully acquainted wich the 
ridicule and falſity of the doctrines which, as ſupreme pontiff, he was oh. 
liged by his intereſt to promote : It is the leſs wonder, therefore, that be 
employed for his profit thoſe pious frauds which his predeceſſors, the moſt 
ignorant and credulous, had always, under plauſible pretences, made uſe 
of for their ſelfiſh purpoſes. He publiſhed the ſale of a general indul. 
gence f; and as his expences had not only exhauſted his uſual revenue, 
but even anticipated the money expected from this extraordinary expedient, 
the ſeveral branches of it were openly given away to particular perſons, 
who were entitled to levy the impoſition. The produce, particularly of 
Saxony and the countries bordering on the Baltic, was aſſigned to his 
filter Magdalene, married to Cibo, natural fon of Innocent VIII.; and 
ſhe, in order to enhance her profit, had farmed out the revenue to one 
Arcemboldi, a Genoeſe, once a merchaat, now a biſhop, who ſtill retained 
all the lucrative arts of his former profeſſion Ss. The Auſtin friars had 
uſually been employed in Saxony to preach the indulgences, and from this 
truſt had derived both profit and conſideration ; But Arcemboldi, fear- 
ing, leſt practice might have taught them-means to ſecrete the money“, 
and expecting no extraordinary ſucceſs from the ordinary methods of col 
lection, gave this occupation to the Dominicans, Theſe monks, in order 
to prove themſelves worthy of the diſtinction conferred on them, exagge- 
rated the benefits of indulgences by the moſt unbounded panegyrics ; and 
advanced doctrines on that head, which, though not more ridiculous than 
thoſe already received, were not as yet entirely familiar to the ears of the 
people i. To add to the ſcandal, the collectors of this revenue are ſaid to 
have lived very lieentious lives, and to have ſpent in taverns, gaming houſes 
and places flill more infamous, the money which devout perſons had fave 
from their uſual expences, in order to purchaſe a remiſſion of their fins*. 


ALL theſe circumſtances however might have given offence, but would 
have been attended with no event of any importance, had there 

any; not ariſen a man, qualified to take advantage of the incident. 
Luther. Martin Luther, an Auſtin friar, profeſſor in the univerſity of 
Wittemberg, reſenting the affront put upon his order, began to 


preach agaiuſt the abuſes in the ſale of iudulgences 3 and being natu- 


5 Father Paul, Sleidan. h Fatket 
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rally of a fiery temper, and provoked by oppoſition, he proceeded even to 
decry indulgences themſelves; and was thence carried, by the heat of 
diſpute, to queſtion the authority of the pope, from which his adverſaries 
derived their chief arguments againſt him i. Still as he enlarged his 
reading, in order to ſupport theſe tenets, he diſcovered ſome new abuſe or 
error in the church of Rome; and finding his opinions greedily hearkened 
to, he promulgated them by writing, diſcourſe, ſermon, conference; and 


daily enereaſed the number of his diſciples. All Saxony, all Germany, 


all Europe, were 1n a very little time filled with the voice of this daring 
innovator 3 and men, rouſed from that lethargy, in which they had fo 
long ſlee ped, began to call in queſtion the moſt ancieat and moſt received 
opinions. The clector of Saxony, favourable to Luther's doctrine, pro- 
tected him from the violence of the papal juriſdiction: The republic of 
Zuric even reformed their church according to the new model : Many ſo- 
rereigns of the empire, and the imperial dict itſelf, ſhowed a favourable 
diſpoſition towards it : And Luther, a man naturally inflexible, vehe- 
ment, opinionative, was become incapable, either from promiſes of ad- 
rancement, or terrors of ſeverity, to relinquiſh a ſe& of which he was 
himſelf the founder, and which brought him a glory, ſuperior to all o- 
thers, the glory of dictating the religious faith and principles of multi- 
tudes, 

Tus rumour of theſe innovations ſoon reached England: and as there 
flill ſubſiſted in that kingdom great remains of the Lollards, whoſe prin- 
ciples reſembled thoſe of Luther, the new doctrines ſecretly gained many 
partizans among the laity of all ranks and denominations. But Henry 
had been educated in a ſtrict attachment to the church of Rome, and he 
bore a particular prejudice againſt Luther, who, in his writings, ſpoke with 
contempt of Thomas Aquinas, the king's favourite author: He oppoſed 
himſelf, therefore, to the progreſs of the Lutheran tenets, by all the in- 
fluence which his extenſive and almoſt abſolute authority conferred upon 
him: He even undertook to combat them with weapons not uſually em- 
ployed by monarchs, eſpecially thoſe in the flower of their age and force 
of their paſſions. He wrote a book in Latin againſt the principles of Lu- 
ther; a perſormance, which, if allowance be made for the ſubject and the 
age, does no diſcredit to his capacity. He ſent a copy of it to Leo, who re- 
ceived ſo magnificent a preſent with great teſtimony of regard; 
and conferred on him the title of defender of the faith ; an ap- — 4 
pellation (till retained by the kings of England. Luther, who cœtves the 


was in the heat of controverſy, ſoon publiſhed an anſwer to ce of de- 
fender of 


Henry; and, without regard to the dignity of his antagoniſt, he faith, 
treated him with all the acrimony of ſtile to which, in the 
Ddz | 
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courſe of his polemics he had ſo long been accuſtomed. The king by thi, 
ill uſage, was ſtill more prejudiced againſt the new doEtrines ; but th, 
public, who naturally favour the weaker purty, were inclined to attribute 
to Luther the victory in the diſpute W. And as the controverſy became 
more illuſtrious by Henry's entering the liſts, it drew {till more the atten, 


tion of mankind ; and the Lutheran doctrine daily acquired new con. 


verts in every part of Europe. 


Tur quick and ſurpriſing progreſs of this bold {cQ, 0 
* now of the Juſtly in part be aſcribed to the late invention of printing 
Frog" = and revival of learning: Not that reaſon bore any con. 
clorm- 2 A a 
Wi. ſiderable ſhare in opening men's eyes with regard to the im. 
poſtures of the Romiſh Church: For of all branches of li 
terature, philoſophy had, as yet, and till long afterwards, made the moſt 
inconſiderable progreſs; neither is there any inſtance that argument haz 
ever been able to free the people from that enormous load of abſurdity, 
with which ſuperſtition has every where overwhelmed them: Not to mei- 
tion, that the rapid advance of the Lutheran doctrine, and the violence 
with which it was embraced, prove ſufficiently, that it owed not its ſuc- 
ceſs to reaſon and reflection. The art of printing, and the revival of 
learning, forwarded its progreſs in another manner. By means of that 
art, the books of Luther and his ſectaries, full of vehemence, declamation, 
and a rude eloquence, were propagated more quickly, and in greater 
numbers. The minds of men, ſomewhat awakened from a profound fleep 
of ſo many centuries, were prepared for every novelty, and ſcrupled {iz 
to tread in any unuſual path which was opened to them. And as copies 
ef the Scriptures and other ancient monuments of the chriſtian faith be. 
came more common, men perceived the innovations which were intto- 
duced after the firſt centuries ; and though argument and reaſoning could 
not give conviction, an hiſtorical fact, well ſupported, was able to make 
impreſſion on their underſtandings. Many of the powers, indeed, aſſumed 
by the church of Rome were very ancient, and were prior to almolt every 
political government eſtabliſhed in Europe: But as the ecclefiaftics would 
not agree to poſſeſs their privileges as matters of civil right, which time 
might render valid, but appealed {till to a divine origin, men were tempted 
to look into their primitive charter ; and they could, without much dif- 
culty, perceive its defect in truth and authenticity, _- / 


Ix order to beſtow on this topic the greater influence, Luther and his 
followers, not ſatisfied with oppoſing the pretended divinity of the Rowill 
church, and difplaying the temporal inconveniencies of that eſtabliſhment, 
carried matters much farther, and treated the religion of their anceſtors as 
abominable, deteſtable, damnable; foretold by ſacred writ itſelf as the 
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fource of all wickedneſs and pollution. They denominated the pope anti- 
chriſt, called his communion the ſcarlet whore, and gave to Rome the 
appellation of Babylon ; expreſſions which, however applied, were to be 
found in Scripture, and which were better calculated to operate on the 
multitude than the moſt ſolid arguments. Excited by conteſt and perſe- 
cution on the one hand, by ſucceſs and applauſe on the. other, many of 
the reformers carried to the greateſt extremities their oppoſition to the 
church of Rome; and in contradiction to the multiplied ſuperſtitions 
with which that communion was loaded, they adopted an enthuſiaſtic 
{rain of devotion, which admitted of no obſervances, rites, or ceremonies, 
but placed all merit in a myſterious ſpecies of faith, in inward viſion, rap- 
ture, and ecſtacy. The new ſectaries, ſeized with this ſpirit, were inde- 
fatigable in the propagation of their doctrine, and ſet at defiance all the 
anathemas and puniſhments with which the Roman pontiff endeavoured to 
overwhelm them. 


Tuer the civil power, however, might afford them protection againſt 


the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, the Lutherans advanced doctrines favourable, 
in ſome reſpect to the temporal authority of ſovereigns. They inveighed 
againſt the abuſes of the court of Rome, with which they were at that 
time generally diſcontented ; and they exhorted princes to reinſtate them- 
ſelves in thoſe powers, of which the encroaching ſpirit of the eccleſi - 
aſtics, eſpecially of the ſovereign pontiff, had ſo long bereaved them. 
They condemned celibacy and monaſtic vows, and thereby opened the 
doors of the convents to thoſe who were either tired of the obedience and 
chaltity, or diſguſted with the licence in which they had hitherto lived. 
They blamed the exceſſive riches, the idleneſs, the libertiniſm of the 
clergy ; and pointed out their treaſures and revenues as lawful ſpoil to 
the firſt invader, And as the ecclefiaſtics had hitherto conducted a wil- 
ling and a ſtupid audience, and were totally unacquainted with contro- 
verly, much more with every ſpecies of true literature; they were unable 
to defend themſelves againſt men, armed with authorities, quotations, and 
popular topics, and qualified to triumph in every altercation or debate. 
duch were the advantages with which the reformers began their attack 
on the Romiſh hierarchy ; and ſuch were Me cauſes of their rapid an 

altoniſhing ſucceſs. | 


Leo X. whoſe overſights, and too ſupine truſt in the pro- 
found ignorance of the people, had given riſe to this ſect, 
but whoſe ſound judgment, moderation, and temper, were well qualified 
to retard its progreſs, died in the flower of his age, a little after he re- 
ceived the king's book againſt Luther; and he was ſucceeded in the pa- 
pal chair by Adrian, a Fleming, who had been tutor to the emperor 
Charles, This man was fitted to gain on the reformers by the inte- 
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grity, candour, and ſimplicity of manners which diſtinguiſhed his charae. 
ter; but, ſo violent were their prejudices againſt the church, he rather 
hurt his cauſe by his imprudent exerciſe of thoſe virtucs. He frankly 
confeſſed, that many abominable and dctellable practices prevailed in the 
court of Kome; and, by this fincere avowal, he gave occaſion of much 
triumph to the Lutherans. This pontiff alſo, whoſe penetration was not 
equal to his good intentions, was ſeduced to concur in that league, which 
Charles and Henry had formed again!t Frauce en; and be thereby aug 


mented the ſcandal, occaſioncd by the practice of ſo many preceding popes, 


who ſtill made their ſpuitual aras ſubſervient to political purpoſes, 


Tus emperor, who knew that Wolſcy had received a diſap- 
point gent in his ambitious hopes by the election of Adrian, and 
who dreaded the reſeatment of that haughty miniſter was lolicitous to te. 
pair the breach made in their friendſhip by this incident. He 
paid another viſit to England; and, beſides flattering the vani. 
ty of the king and the cardinal, he renewed to Wolſey all the promiſet 
which he had made him, of ſeconding his pretenſions to the papal throne, 
Wolſcy, ſenſible that Adrian's great age and infirmiti's promiſed a ſpeedy 
vacancy, diſſembled his reſentment, and was willing to hope for a more 


1522. 


26th May. 


proſperous iſſue to the next election. The emperor renewed the treaty 
made at Bruges, to which ſome articles were added; and he agreed to 
indemaify both the king and Wolſey for the revenue, which they ſhould 
loſe by a breach with France. The more to ingratiate himſelf with Henry 
and the Engliſh nation, he gave to Surrey, admiral of England, a com» 
miſſion for being admiral of his dominions ; and he himſelf was inſtalled 


knight of the garter at London, After a {tay of fix weeks in England, 


he embarked at Southampton, and in ten days arrived in Spain, where be 
ſoon pacified the tumults which had arifen in his abſence 9. 


Tus king declared war againft France; and this meaſure 
1 was founded on fo little reaſon, that he could alledge nothing 

as a ground of quarrel, but Francis's refuſal to ſubmit to his 
arbitration, and his ſending Albany into Scotland. This laſt Rep had not 
been taken by the French king, till he was quite affured of Henry's te- 
ſolution to attack him. Surrey landed ſome troops at Cherbourg in Nor- 
mandy; and after laying waſte the country, he failed to Morlaix, a rich 
town in Britanny, which he took and plundered. The Engliſh merchants 
had great property in that place, which was no more ſpared by the fol- 
dicrs, than the goods of the French. Surrey then left the charge of the 
ficet to the vice-admiral; and failed to Calais, where he took the com- 
mand of the Engliſh army deſtined for the invaſion of France. This ar- 
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or, when joined by forces from the Low- Countries, under the command 
of the count de Buren, amounted in the whole to 18,000 men. 


Tut French had made it a maxim in almoſt all their wars aan 
with the Engliſh, ſince the reign of Charles V. never, with- 2 of 
lee. 


out great neceſſity to hazard = general engagement; and the 

dike of Vendome, who commanded the French army, now embraced this 
wiſe policy. He ſupplied the towns molt expoſed, eſpecially Boulogne, 
Montrevil, Teroizenne, Hedin, with ſtrong garriſons and plenty of provi- 
fons : He himſelf took poſt at Abbeville, with ſome Swils and French 
infantry, and a body of cavalry : The count of Guiſe encamped under 
Montreuil with fix thouſand men. Theſe two bodies were in a ſituation 
to join upon occaſion ; to throw ſupply into any town that was threaten» 
ed; and to harraſs the Enyliſh in every movement. Surrey, who was 
nat provided with magazines, firſt divided his troops for the convenience 
of ſubſiſting them; but finding that his quarters were every moment 
heaten up by the activity of the French generals, he drew together his 
forces, and laid ſiege to Hedin. But neither did he ſucceed in this en- 
terprize, The garriſon made vigorous ſallies upon his army: The French 
forces aſſaulted him from without: Great rains fell: Fatigue and bad 
weather threw the ſoldiers into dyſenteries: And Surrey was obliged to 
niſe the ſiege, and put his troops into winter-quarters about the end of 
October. His rear guard was attacked at Pas in Artois, and five or fix 
hundred men were cut off; nor could all his efforts make him maſter of 
ore place within the French frontier, 


Tus allies were more ſucceſsful in Italy. Lautrec, who commanded 
the French, loſt a great battle at Bicocca near Milan; and was obliged 
to retire with the remains of his army. This misfortune, which proceed- 
ed from Francis's negligence in not ſupplying Lautrec with money, was 
followed by the loſs of Genoa, The caſtle of Cremona was the ſole for- 
trels in Italy which remained in the hands of the French. 


Eukoes was now in ſuch a ſituation, and ſo connected by different al- 
lances and intereſts, that it was almoſt impoſſible for war to be kindled 
in one part, and not diffuſe itſelf throughout the whole : But of all the 
leagues among the kingdoms, the cloſeſt was that which had ſo long ſub- 
lited betweea France and Scotland and the Engliſh, while at war with 
the former nation, could not hope to remaia long unmoleſted on the 
northern frontiers No ſooner had Albany arrived in Scotland a 
than he took meaſures for kindling a war with Eugland; and Lent 
be ſummoned the whole force of the kingdom to meet in the 
helds of Roſline®%, He thence conducted the army ſouthwards into An- 
aandale ; and prepared to paſs the borders at Solway-Frith. But many 
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of the nobility were diſguſted with the regent's adminiſtration ; aud 
obſerving that his connexions with Scotland were feeble in compariſon 
of thoſe which he maintained with France, they murmured, that, for the 
ſake of foreign intereſts, their peace ſhould be ſo often diſturbed, and war, 
during their king's minority, be wantonly entered into with a neigh. 
bouring nation, ſo much ſuperior in force and riches. The Gordong, 
in particular, retuſed to advance any farther ; and Albany, obſerving 
a general diſcontent to prevail, was obliged to conclude a truce with 
lord Dacres, warden of the Engliſh well marches. Soon after, he departed 
for France; and, leſt the oppoſite faction ſhould gather force in his ab- 
ſence, he ſent thither before him the earl of Angus, huſband to the queen 
dowager. 


1523. | NexrT year, Henry, that he might take advantage of the te. 

gent's abſence, marched an army into Scotland under the command 
of Surrey, who ravayed the Merſe and Teviotdale without oppoſition, 
and burned the town of Jedbourgh. The Scots had neither king nor 
regent to conduct them: The two Humes had been put to death; 
Angus was in a manner baniſhed: No nobleman of vigour or authority 
remained, who was qualified to aſſume the government: And the Eng. 
liſk monarch, who knew the diſtreſſed fituation of the country, determi. 
ned to puſh them to extremity, in hopes of evgaging them, by the ſenſe 
of their preſent weakneſs, to make a ſolemn renunciation of the French 
alliance, and to embrace that of England". He even gave them hopes 
of contracting a marriage between the lady Mary, heireſs of England, 
and their young monarch ; an expedient which would for ever unite 


the two kingdoms*: And the queen dowager, with her whole party, 


recommended every where the advantages of this alliance, and of a con- 
federacy with Henry. They ſaid, that the intereſts of Scotland had 
too long been ſacrificed to thoſe of the French nation, who, whenever 
they found themſelves reduced to difficulties, called for the aſſiſtance 
of their allies ; but were ready, to abandon them, as ſoon as they found 
their advantage in making peace with England : 'That where a ſmall 
ſtate entered into ſo cloſe a confederacy with a greater, it mult always 
expect this treatment, as a conſequence of the unequal alliance; but 
there were peculiar circumſtances in the ſituation of the kingdoms, which 
in the preſent caſe, rendered it inevitable: That France was ſo diſtant 
and ſo divided from them by ſea, that ſhe ſcarcely could, by any means, 
and never could in time fend ſuccours to the Scots, ſufficient to po- 
te&t them againſt ravages from the neighbouring kingdom: That na- 
ture had, in a manner, formed an alliance between the two Britiſh na- 
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tions; having encloſed them in the ſame iſland; given them the ſame 
manners, language, laws, and form of government; and prepared every 
thing ſor an intimate union between them: And that, if national anti- 
pathies were aboliſhed, which would ſoon be the effect of peace, theſe 
two kingdoms, ſecured by the ocran and by their domeſtic force, could 
ſet at defiance all foreign enemies, and remain for ever ſafe and unmo- 


leſted. 


Tur partizans of the French alliance, on the other hand, faid, that 
the very reaſons which were urged in favour of a league with England, 
the vicinity of the kingdom and its ſuperior force, were the real caules, 
why a ſincere and durable confederacy could never be formed with that 
hoſtile nation: That among neighbouring ſtates occaſions of quarrel 
were frequent; and the more powerful would be ſure to ſeize every frivo- 
lous pretence for oppreſſing the weaker, and reducing it to ſubjection: 
That as the near neighbourhood of France and England had kindled a 
war almoſt perpetual between them, it was the intereſt of the Scots, if 
they wiſhed to maintain their independence, to preſerve their league with 
the former kingdom, which balanced the force of the latter: "That if 
they deſerted that old and falutary alliance on which their importance 
in Europe chiefly depended, their ancient enemies, ſtimulated both by 
Intereſt and by paſſion, would ſoon invade them with ſuperior force, and be- 
reave them of all their liberties : Or if they delayed the attack, the inſi- 
dious peace, by making the Scots forget the uſe of arms, would only 
prepare the way for a ſlavery more certain and more irretrievable . 


Tux arguments employed by the French party, being ſeconded by the 
natural prejudices of the people, ſeemed moſt prevalent : And when the 
regent himſelf, who had been long detained beyond his appointed time 
by the danger from the Engliſh fleet, at lait appeared among them, he 
was able to thow the balance entirely on that fide. By authority of 
the convention of ſtates, he aſſembled an army with a view of avenging 
the ravages committed by the Engliſh in the beginning of the campaign 
and he led them ſouthwards towards the borders. But when they were 
paſſing the Tweed at the bridge of Melroſs, the Engliſh party raiſed 
again ſuch oppoſition, that Albany thought proper to make a retreat. 
He marched downwards along the banks of the Tweed, keeping that 
river on his right; and fixed his camp oppoſite to Werk-Caſtle, which 
Surrey had lately repaired. He ſent over ſome troops to beſiege this 
tortreſs, who made a breach in it, and flormed ſome of the outworks ; 
But the. regent, hearing of the approach of an Engliſh army, and diſcou- 
raged by the advanced ſeaſon, thought proper to diſband his forces, and 
retire to Edinburgh. Soon after, he went over to France, and never 
again returned to Scotland. The Scottiſh nation, agitated by their do- 
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meſtic factions, were not during ſeveral years, in a condition to give 
any more diſturbance to England; and Henry had full leiſure to proſe. 
cute his deſigns on the continent. 


Tus reaſon why the war againſt France proceeded ſo flowly on the 
part of England, was the want of money. All the treaſures of Henry 
VII. were long ago diſſipated ; the king's habits of expence ſtill rema;. 
ned; and his revenues were unequal even to the ordinary charge of. go- 
verument, much more to his military enterprizes. He had laſt year cau- 
ſed a general ſurvey to be made of the kingdom ; the numbers of men, 
their years, profeſſion, ſtock, revenue t; and expreſſed great ſatisfation 
on finding the nation ſo opulent. He then iſſued privy ſeals to the moſt 
wealthy, demanding loans of particular ſums: This act of power, 
though ſomewhat irregular and tyrannical, had been formerly practiſed 
by kings of England; and the people were familiarized to it. But 
Henry, this year, carried his authority much farther. He publiſhed 
an edict tor a general tax upon his ſubje&s, which he Kill called a loan; 
and he levied five ſhillings in the pound upon the clergy, two ſhillings 
upon the laity, This pretended loan, as being more regular, was really 
more dangerous to the liberties. of the people; and was a precedent 
for the king's impoſing taxes without conſent of parliament. 

. Hewxry ſoon after ſummoned a parliament, together with 
r5th. Ajril, a convocation; and found neither of them in a diſpoſition 
— to complain of the infringement of their privileges. It was 

only doubted how far they would carry their liberality to 
the king. Wolſey, who had undertaken the management of the allair, 
began with the convocation, in hopes that their example would influence 
the parliament to grant a large ſupply. He demanded a moiety of the 
eccleſiaſtical revenues to be levied in five years, or two ſhillings in the 
pound during that time; and though he met with oppoſition, he repn. 
manded the refractory members in ſuch ſevere terms, that his requelt was 
at laſt complied with. The cardinal afterwards, attended by ſeveralof the 
nobility and prelates, came to the houſe of commons; and, in a long and 
elaborate ſpeech, laid before them the public neceſſities, the danger of an 
invaſion from Scotland, the affronts received from France, the league 
in which the king was engaged with the pope and emperor: and he de- 
manded a grant of 800,000 pounds, divided into four yearly payments; 
a ſum computed, from the late ſurvey or valuation, to be equal to four 
ſhillings in the pound of one year's revenue, or one ſhilling in the pound 
yearly, according to the diviſion propoſed u. So large a grant was unu- 
ſual from the commons; and though the cardinal's demand was ſeconded 


u This ſurvey or valuation is liable to much ſufpicion, as fixing the rents a great deal 
too high; unleſs the ſum comprehend the revenues of all kinds, induſtry as well as land 


and money. 
Herbert. Stowe, 518, Parlianientary Hiſtory, Strype, vol. i. p. 47 
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by Sir Thomas More, the ſpeaker, and ſeveral other members attached 
to the court, the houſe could not be prevailed upon to comply ®. They 
only voted two ſhillings in the pound on all who enjoyed twenty pounds 
a year and upwards ; one ſhilling on all who poſſeſſed between twenty 
pounds and forty ſhillings a year; and on the other ſubjects above fix» 
teen years of age, a groat a-head. This laſt sum was divided into two 
yearly payments; the former into ſour; and was not, therefore, at the 
utmoll, above ſixpence in the pound. The grant of the commons was 
but the moiety of the ſum demanded ; and the cardinal, therefore, much 
mortiſied with the diſappointment, came again to the houſe, and deſired 
to reaſon with ſuch as refuſed to comply with the king's requeſt. He 
was told, that it was a rule of the houſe never to reaſon but among them- 
ſelves. The commons, however, enlarged a little their former grant, and 
roted an impoſition of three ſhillings in the pound on all poſſeſſed of fifty 
pounds a year and upwards *. The proceedings of this houſe of commons 
evidently diſcover the humour of the times: They were extremely tenaci- 
ous of their money, and refuſed a demand of the crown, which was far 
from being unreaſonable ; but they allowed an encroachment on national 
privileges to paſs uncenſured, though its direct tendency was to ſubvert 
entirely the liberties of the people. The king was fo diſſatisſied with this 
ſaving diſpoſition of the commons, that, as he had not called a parliament 
during ſeven years before, he allowed ſeven more to elapſe before he ſum- 
moned another; And, on pretence of neceſſity, he levied in one year, 
ſrom all who were worth forty pounds, what the parliament had granted 
him payable in four years ; a new invaſion of national privileges. Theſe 
irregularities were commonly aſcribed to the cardinal's counſels, who, 
truſting to the protection afforded him by his eccleſiaſtical character, was 
the leſs ſcrupulous in his encroachments on the civil rights of the nation. 


Tuar ambitious prelate received this year a new diſappointment in his 


aſpiring views. The pope, Adrian VI, died; and Clement VII. of the 


family of Medicis, was elected in his place, by the concurrence of the 
imperial party. Wolſey could now perceive the inſincerity of the em- 
peror, and he concluded that that prince would never ſecond his pre- 
tenſions to the papal chair. As he highly reſented this injury, he began 
thenceforth to eſtrange himſelf from the imperial court, and to pave the 
way for an union between his maſter and the French king. Meanwhile, 
he concealed his diſguſt ; and, after congratulating the new pope on his 
promotion, applied for a continuation of the legantine powers which the 
two former popes had conferred upon him, Clement, knowing the im- 
portance of gaining his friendſhip, granted him a commiſſion for life ; and, 
oy this unuſual conceſſion, he in a manner transferred to him the whole 


Herbert. Stowe, 518. Parliamentary Hiſtory. Strype, vol. i. p. 49. 
ce note [T'] at the end of the volume, I Speed. Hall, Herbert. 
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papal authority in England. In ſome particulars Wolſey made a good 
uſe of this extenſive power. He erected two colleges, one at Oxford, 
another at Ipſwich, the place of his nativity : He ſought, all over Europe, 
for learned men to ſupply the chairs of theſe colleges : And, in order tg 
beltow endowments on them, he ſuppreſſed ſome ſmaller monaſteries, and 
diſtributed the monks into other convents. The execution of this project 
became the leſs difficult for him, becauſe the Romiſh church began to 
perceive that ſhe overabounded in monks, and that ſhe wanted ſome ſupply 
of learning, in order to oppoſe the inquiſitive, or rather disputative, humour 
of the reformers. 


Tas conſederacy againſt France ſeemed more formidable than ever on 
the opening of the campaign 2. Adrian, before his death, renewed the 
league with Charles and Henry, The Venetians had been induced to 
deſert the French alliance, and to form engagements for ſecuring Franciz 
Sforza, brother to Maximilian, in poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe. The Flo. 
rentines, the 'dukes of Ferrara and Mantua, and all the powers of Italy 
combined in the ſame meaſure. The emperor, in perſon, menaced France 
with a powerful invaſion on the fide of Guienne : The forces of England 
and the Netherlands hovered over Picardy : A numerous body of Germans 
were preparing to ravage Burgundy : But all theſe perils from foreign 
enemies were leſs threatening than a domeſtic conſpiracy which had been 
formed, and which was now come to full maturity, againſt the French 
monarch, 

CHaRLEs, duke of Bourbon, conſtable of France, was a prince of the mo! 
ſhining merit ; and, beſides diſtinguiſhing himſelf in many military enter- 
prizes, he was adorned with every accompliſhment which became a perſon 
of his high ſtation. His virtues, embelliſhed with the graces of youth, 
had made ſuch impreſſion on Louiſe of Savoy, Francis's mother, that, with- 
out regard to the inequality of their years, ſhe made him propoſals of 
marriage; and, meeting with a repulſe, ſhe formed ſchemes of unrelenting 
vengeance againit him. She was a woman falſe, deceitful, vindictire, 
malicious ; but, unhappily for France, had, by her capacity, which was 
conſiderable, acquired an abſolute aſcendant over her ſon. By her inſtiga- 
tion Francis put many affronts on the conſtable, which it was difficult for 
a gallant ſpirit to endure ; and, at laſt, he permitted Louiſe to proſecute a 
lawſuit againſt him, by which, on the moſt frivolous pretences, he was 


deprived of his ample poſſeſſions ; and inevitable ruin was brought upon 


him. | 

BovRBoON, provoked at all theſe mdignities, and thinking that, if any 
injuries could juſtify a man in rebelling againſt his prince and country, he 
muſt ſtand acquitted, had entered into a ſecret correſpondence with tl 
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emperor and the king of England. Francis, pertinacious in his purpoſe 
of recovering the Milaneſe, had intended to lead his army in perſon into 
Italy ; and Bourbon, who feigned fickneſs, in order to have a pretence for 
faying behind, purpoſed, as ſoon as the king ſhould have paſſed the Alps, 
to raiſe an inſurrection among his numerous vaſſals, by whom he was 
extremely beloved, and to introduce foreign enemies into the heart of the 
kingdom. Francis got intimation of his deſign; but, as he was not expe- 
Iitious enough in ſecuring ſo dangerous a foe, the conſtable made his eſ- 
cape? and, entering into the emperor's ſervice, employed all the force of 
his enterprizing ſpirit and his great talents for war, to the prejudice of 
his native country. 

Tas king of England, deſirous that Francis ſhould undertake his Italian 
expedition, did not openly threaten Picardy this year with an invaſion ; 


and it was late before the duke of Suffolk, who commanded the Engliſh. 


forces, paſſed over to Calais. -He was attended by the lords 
Montacute, Herbert, Ferrars, Morney, Sandys, Berkeley, 
Powis, and many other noblemen and gentlemen ©. The Engliſh army 
reinforced by ſome troops, drawn from the garriſon of Calais, 

gs lmvaſion of 
amounted to about 12,000 men; and, having joined an equal þp,,,.. 
number of Flemings under the count de Buren, they prepa- 
red for an in vaſion of France. The ſiege of Bologne was firſt propoſed; 
but that enterprize appearing difficult, it was thought more adviſeable to 
leave this town behind them. The frontier of Picardy was very ill provi- 
ded with troops; and the only defence of that province was the a*tivity 
of the French officers, who infeſted the allied army in their march, and 
threw garriſons, with great expedition, into every town which was threa- 
tened by them. After coaſting the Somme, and paſſing Hedin, Mon- 
treuil, Dourlens, the Engliſh and Flemings preſented themſelves before 
Bray, a place of ſmall force, which commanded a bridge over that river. 
Here they were reſolved to paſs, and, if poſſible, to take up winter-quar- 
ters in France ; but Crequi threw himſelf into the town, and ſeemed re- 
ſolute to defend it. The allies attacked him with vigour and ſucceſs ; 
ind when he retreated over the bridge, they purſued him ſo hotly, that they 
allowed him not time to break it down, but paſſed it along with him, and 
totally routed his army. They next advanced to Montdidier, which they 
belieged, and took by capitulation. Meeting with no oppolition, they 
proceeded to the river Oiſe, within eleven leagues of Paris, and threw 
that city into great conſternation ; till the duke of Vendome haſtened with 
lome forces to its relief. The confederates, afraid of being ſurrounded 
and of being reduced to extremities during ſo advanced a ſcaſon, thought 
proper to retreat. And the Engliſh and Flemings, without effecting any 
thing, retired into their reſpective countries. 


24th Aug · 
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Fa axe defended herſelf from the other invaſions with equal facility 
and equal good fortune. Twelve thouſand Lanſquenets broke into Bu. 
gundy under the command of the count of Furſtenberg. The count of 
Guiſe, who defended that frontier, had nothing to oppoſe to them but 
ſome militia, and about nine hundred heavy-armed cavalry, He threy 
the militia into the garriſon-towns ; and with his cavalry he kept the fic, 
and fo haraſſed the Germans, that they were glad to make their rettet 
into Lorraine, Guile attacked them as they paſſed the Meuſe, put then 
into diſorder, and cut off the, greater part of their-retreat. 


Tut emperor made great preparations on the fide of Navarre ; an 
though that frontier was well guarded by nature, it ſeemed now expoſe 
to danger from the powerful invaſion which threatened it. Charles he. 
ſieged Fontarabia, which a few years before bad fallen into Francis 
bands; and when he had drawn thither Lautrec, the French genera, 
he of a ſudden, raiſed the fiege, and fat down before Bayonne. Lautret, 
aware of that ſtratagem, made a ſudden march, and threw himſelf into 
Bayonne, which he defended with ſuch vigour and courage, that the Spa. 
niards were conſtrained to raiſe the ſiege. The emperor would have been 
totally unfortunate on this fide, had he not turned back upon Foatarabia, 
and, contrary to the advice of all his generals, fitten down, in the winter 
Teaſon, before that city, well fortified and ſtrongly garriſoned. The 
cowardice or miſconduct of the governor ſaved him from the ſhame of a 
new diſappointment. The place was ſurrendered in a few days; and the 
emperor, having finiſhed this enterprize, put his troops into winter. guat. 
ters. 

So obilinate was Francis in proſccuting his Italian expe 


1523, LED f . 4264 # 
373 dition, that, notwithſtanding theſe numerous invaſions with 


Itahan wars. 
which his kingdom was menaced on every fide, he had de- 


termined to lead, in perſon, a powerful army to the conqueſt of Milan, 
The wmitciligence of Bourbon's conſpiracy and eſcape ſtopped him at 
Lyons; and, fearing ſome inſurrection in the kingdom, from the in- 
trigues of a man ſo powerſul and fo much beloved, he thought it prudeat 
to remain in France, and to ſend forward his army under the command 
of admiral Bonnivet. The dutchy of Milan had been purpoſcly left u 
a condition ſyumewhat defencclefs, with a view of alluring Francis to it 
tack it, and thereby facilitating the enterprizes of Bourbon; and 8 
ſooner had Bonnivet paſſed the Teſin, than the army of the league, and 
even Proſper Colonna, who commanded it, a prudent general, were in 
the utmoſt confuſion. It is agreed, that if Bonnivet had immediate 
advanced to Milan; that great city, on which the whole dutchy depends 
would have opened its gates without reſiſtance : But as he waſted bi 
time in frivolous cnterprizcs, Colonna had opportunity to reiuforce tht 
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garriſon, and to put the place in a poſture of defence. Bonnivet was 
now obliged to attempt reducing the city by blockade and famine z and 
he took poſſeſſion of all the poſts which commanded the paſlages to it. 
But the army of the league, meanwhile, was not unactive; and they fo 
ſtraitened and haraſſed the quarters of the French, that it ſeemed more 
likely the latter ſhould themſelves periſh by famine, than reduce the city 
to that extremity. Sickneſs and fatigue and want had waſted 
them to ſuch a degree, that they were ready to raiſe the blockade; 
and their only hopes conſiſted in a great body of Swiſs, which was levied 
for the ſervice of the French king, and whole arrival was every day exe 
pected. But theſe mountaineers no ſooner came within ſight of the 
French camp, than they ſtopped from a ſudden caprice and reſentment ; 
and, inſtead of joining Bonniver, they ſent orders to a great body of their 
countrymen, who then ſerved under him, immediately to begin their march, 


1524. 


and to return home in their company . After this deſertion of the Swiſs, 
Bonnivet had no other choice but that of making his retreat, as faſt as 
poſſible into France, 


Taz French bcing thus expelled Italy, the pope, the Venctians, the 
Florentines were ſatisfied with the advantage obtained over them, and 
were reſolved to proſecute their victory no farther. All theſe powers, 
eſpecially Clement, had entertained a violent jealouſy of the emperor's 
ambition; and their ſuſpicions were extremely augmented, when they 
ſaw him refuſe the inveſtiture of Milan, a fief of the empire, to Francis 
Sforza, whoſe title he had acknowledged, and whoſe defence he had em- 
braced f. They all concluded that he intended to put himſelf in poſſeſ- 
fon of that important dutchy, and reduce Italy to ſubjection: Clement, 
in particular, actuated by this jealouſy, proceeded ſo far in oppoſition to 
the emperor, that he ſent orders to his nuncio at London, to mediate a 
reconciliation between France aud England, But affairs were not fully 
ripe for this change, Wolſey, diſguſted with the emperor, but {till more 
actuated by vain-glory, was determined that he himſelf ſhould have the 
renown of bringing about that great alteration 3 and he engaged the 
king to reject rhe pope's mediatioy. A new treaty was even concluded 
between Henry and Charles for the. invaſion of France. Charles flipula- 
ted to ſupply the duke of Bourbon with a powerful army, in order to con- 
quer Provence and Dauphiny: Henry agreed to pay him a hundred thou- 
ſand crowns for the firſt month; after which, he might either chuſe to 
continue the ſame monthly payments, 05 invade Picardy with a powerful 
army, Bourbon was to poſſeſs theſe provinces with the title of king; 
but to hold them in fee of Henry as king of France, The dutchy of 


Vor. II. Ee 
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Burgundy was to be given to Charles: The reſt of the Kingdom to 
Henry, 

Tuis chimerical partition immediately failed of execution in the article 
which was moſt eaſily performed: Bourbon refuſed to acknowledge Hen. 
ry as king of Francc. His enterprize, however, again{WProvence ſtill 
took place. A numerous army of Imperialiſts invaded that country, un- 
der his command and that of the marquis of Peſcara. They laid ſiege 
to Marſeilles, which, being weakly garriſoned, they expected to reduce 
in a little time: But the citizens defended themſelves with ſuch valour 
and obſtinacy, that Bourbon and Peſcara, who heard of the French king's 
approach with a numerous army, found themſelves under a neceſſity of 
railing the ſiege; and they led their forces, weakened, baffled, and diſhear. 
tened, into Italy. 


Fzancrs might now have enjoyed, in ſafety, the glory of repulſing 
all his enemies, in every attempt which they had hitherto made for-inya- 
ding his kingdom: But, as he received intelligence that the king of 
England, diſeouraged by his former fruitleſs enterprizes, and diſguſted 
with the emperor, was making no preparations for any attempt on Picar. 
dy, his ancient ardour ſeized him for the conqueſt of Milan; and, not- 
withſtanding the advanced ſeaſon, he was immediately determined, con- 
trary to the advice of his wiſeſt counſellors, to lead his army into Italy. 


* He paſſed the Alps at Mount Cenis, and no ſooner appes- 
524 


The king red in Piedmont than he threw the whole Milaneſe into con- 
of 8 ſternation. The forces of the emperor and Sforza retired 
mvaacs 


Italy. to Lodi ; and had Francis been ſo fortunate as to purſue them, 

they had abandoned that place, and had been totally diſper- 
ſed ©: But his ill fate led him to beſiege Pavia, a town of conliderable 
ſtrength, well garriſoned and defended by Leyva, one of the braveſt offi- 
cers in the Spaniſh ſervice. Every attempt which the French king made 
to gain this important place, proved fruitleſs. He battered the walls, 
and made breaches; but, by the vigilance of Leyva, new retrenchments 
were inſtantly thrown up behind the breaches : He attempted to divert 
the courſe of the Teſin, which ran by one fide of the city, and defended 
it ; but an inundation of the river deſtroyed, in one night, all the mounds 
which the ſoldiers, during a long time, and with infinite labour, had been 
erecting. Fatigue, and the bad ſeaſon (for it was the depth of winter) 
1525. had waſted the French army. The imperial generals, meanwhile, 


ſembled forces from all quarters, Bourbon, haviag pawned his jewels, 
went into Germany, and with the money, aided by his perſonal interelt, 


levied a body of twelve thouſand Lanſquenets, with which he joined the 
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imperialiſts. This whole army advanced to raiſe the ſiege of Pavia and 
the danger to the French became every day more imminent. 


Tas flate of Europe was ſuch, during that age, that, partly from want 
of commerce and induſtry every where, except in Italy and the Low-Coun- 
tries, partly from the extenſive privileges {till poſſeſſed by the people in 
all the great monarchies, and thoſe frugal maxims in granting money, the 
revenues of the princes were extremely narrow, and even the ſmall armies, 
which they kept on foot, could not be regularly paid by them. The im- 
perial forces, commanded by Bourbon, Peſ:ara, and Lannoy, exceeded 
not twenty thouſand men; they were the only body of troops maintain» 
ed by the emperor (for he had not been able to levy any army for the 
invaſion of France, either on the fide of Spain or Flanders). Yet, ſo 
poor was that mighty monarch, that he could tranſmit no money for the 
payment of this army ; and it was chiefly the hopes of ſharing the plunder 
of the Freach camp, which had made them advance, and kept them to 
their ſtandards. Had Francis raiſed the fiege before their approach, and 
retired to Milan, they muſt immediately have diſbanded : and he had 
dltained a complete victory, without danger or bloodſhed. But it was 
the character of this monarch to become obſtinate in proportion to the 
dilieulties which he encountered; and having once ſaid, that he would 
take Pavia or periſh before it, he was reſolved rather to endure the utmoſt 
extremities than depart from this reſolution. 


Taz imperial generals, after cannonading the French camp 
for ſeveral days, at laſt made a general aſſault, and broke in- Frog Nb. 
to the entrenchments. Ley va ſallied from the town, and en- Battle of 
creaſed the confuſion among the beſiegers. The Swiſs infan- 1 — 
try, contrary to their uſual practice, behaved in a daſtardly Francis, 
manner, and deſerted their poſit. Francis's forces were put 
to the rout 3; and he himſelf, ſurrounded by his enemies, aſter fighting 
with heroic valour, and killing ſeven men with his own hand, was, at laſt, 
obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner. Almoſt the whole army, full ot 
nobility and brave officers, cither periſhed by the ſword, or were drowned 
in the river. The few, who eſcaped with their lives, fell into the hands 


Cf the enemy, 


Txz'emperor received this news by Pennaloſa, who paſſed through 
France by means of a ſafe-· conduct granted him by the captive king. The 
moderation which he diſplayed on this occaſion, had it been ſincere, would 
bare done him honour. Inſtead of rejoicing, he expreſſed ſympathy with 
Francis's ill fortune, and diſcovered his ſenſe of thoſe calamities to which 
the greateſt monarchs are expoſed “ He refuſed the city of Madrid 
fermiſuon to make any public expreſſions of triumph; and ſaid that he 
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reſerved all his exultation till he ſhould be able to obtain ſome victory 
over the infidels. He ſent orders to bis frontier garriſons to commit no 
hoſtilities upon France. He ſpoke of concluding, immediately, a peace 
on rea@nable terms. But all this ſeeming moderation was only hypocri. 


ſy, ſo much the more dangerous, as it was profound. And he was wh. 


| ly occupied in forming ſchemes how, from this great incident, he might 


draw the utmoſt advantage, and- gratify that exorbitant ambition by 
which, in all his actions, he was ever governed, 


The fame Pennaloſa, in paſſing through France, carried alſo a letter 
from Francis to his mother, whom he had left regent, and who then re. 
ſided at Lyons. It contained only theſe few words, Madam, all is bf, 
except our honour. The princeſs was ſtruck with the greatneſs of the 
calamity. She ſaw the kingdom without a ſovereign, without an army, 
without generals, without money; ſurrounded on every fide by impla. 
cable and victorious enemies: And her chief reſource, in her preſent 


_ diftreſſes, were the hopes which ſhe entertained of peace, and even of aſl. 


tance, from the king of England. 


Hap the king entered into the war againſt France from any concerted 
political views, it is evident that the victory of Pavia, and the captivity cf 
Francis, were the moſt fortunate incidents that could have befallen him, 
and the only ones that could render his ſchemes effectual. While the 


war was carried on in the former feeble manner, without any decilive ad- 


vantage, he might have been able to poſſeſs himſelf of ſome frontier town, 
or perhaps of a ſmall territory, of which he could have kept poſſeſſion, 
without expending much more than its value. By ſome fignal calamity 
alone, which annihilated the power of France, could he hope to acquire 
the dominion of conſiderable provinces, or diſmember that great monar- 
chy, ſo affectionate to its own government and its own ſovereigns. But, 
as it is probable that Henry had never before carried his refle&ions ſo far, 
he was ſtartled at this important event, and became ſenſible of his own 
danger, as well as that of all Europe, from the loſs of a proper counter- 
poiſe to. the power of Charles. Inſtead of taking advantage, 


* 


*. oY therefore, of the diſtreſſed condition of Francis, he was de- 
—— _ termined to lend him aſſiſtance in his preſent calamities; and, 
. "as the glory of generoſity, in raiſing a fallen enemy, concur- 


red with political intereſts, he heſitated the leſs in embracing 
theſe new meaſures. 


SoME diſguſts alſo had previouſly taken place between Charles and 
Henry, and ftill more between Charles and Wolſey; and that powerful 


miniſter waited only for a favourable opportunity of revenging the dil. 


Appointments which he had met with. The behaviour of Charles, * 
mediately after the victory of Pavia, gave him occaſion to revive the king's 
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jealouſy and ſuſpicions. The emperor ſo ill ſupported the appearance of 
moderation, which he at firſt aſſumed, that he had already changed his 
uſual ſtyle to Henry; and, inſtead of writing to him with his own hand, 
and ſubſcribing himſelf your affetionate fon and couſin; he diftated his 
letters to a ſecretary, and ſunply ſubſcribed himſelf Charles i, Wolfſey 
alſo perceived a diminution in the careſſes and profeſſions with which the 
emperor's letters to him were formerly loaded; and this laſt imprudence, 
proceeding from the intoxication of ſucceſs, was probably more danger» 
ous to Charles's intereſts than the other. 


Heney, though immediately determined to embrace new meaſures, 
was careful to ſave appearances in the change; and he cauſed rejoicings 
to be every where made, on account of the victory of Pavia, and the cap- 
tivity of Francis. He publicly diſmiſſed a French envoy, whom he had 
formerly allowed, notwithſtanding the war, to refide at London &: But, 
upon the regent of France's ſubmiſſive applications to him, he again o- 
pened a correſpondence with her; and, beſides aſſuring her of his friend- 
ſhip and protection, he exacted a promiſe that ſhe never would conſent to 
the diſmembering of any province from the monarchy for her ſon's ran- 
ſom. With the emperor, however, he put on the appearance of vigour 
and enterprize ; and in order to have a pretence for breaking with bim, 
he diſpatched Tonſtal, biſhop of London, to Madrid, with propoſals for 
a powerful invaſion of France, He required that Charles ſhould imme- 
diately enter Guienne, at the head of a great army, in order to put him 
in poſſeſſion of that province; and he demanded the payment of large 
ſums of money, which that prince had borrowed from him in his laſt vi- 
ſit at London. He knew that the emperor was in no condition of ful- 
bling either of theſe demands; and that he had as little inclination to 
make him maſter of ſuch confiderable territorics upon the frontiers of 
Spain. 

ToxsTar, likewiſe, after his arrival at Madrid, informed his maſter that 
Charles, on his part, urged ſeveral complaints againſt England ; and, in 


particular, was diſpleaſcd with Henry, becauſe laſt year he had neither 


continued his monthly payments to Bourbon, nor invaded Picardy, ac- 
cording to his ſtipulations. Tonſtal added, that, inſtead of expreſſing an 


intention to eſpouſe Mary when ſhe ſhould be of age, the emperor bad 


hearkened to propoſals for marrying Iſabella, princeſs of Portugal; and 
that he had entered into a ſeparate treaty with Francis, and ſeemed deter- 
mined to reap alone all the advantages of the ſucceſs with which fortune 
had crowned his arms, 
E e 3 
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1525. Tre king influenced by all theſe motives, concluded, at 


39th Aug. Moore his alliance with the regent of France, and engaged to 
procure her fon his liberty on reaſonable conditions | : The regent alſo, 
in another treaty, acknowledged the kingdom Henry's debtor for one 
million eight hundred thouſand crowns, to be diſcharged in half-yearly 
payments of fifty thouſand crowns : After which Henry was to recgive, 
during life, a yearly penſion of a hundred thouſand. A large preſent of 
a hundred thouſand crowns was alſo made to Wolſey, for his good offices, 
but covered under the pretence of arrcars due on the penſion granted bin 
for relinquiſhing the adminiſtration of Tournay. 


MeEanwnite, Henry, foreſeeing that this treaty with France might 
involve him in a war with the emperor, was alſo determined to fill his tres. 
ſury by impoſitions upon his own ſubjects; and, as the parliament had 
diſcovered ſome reluctance in complying with his demands, he followed, 
as is believed, the counſel of Wolſcy, and reſolved to make uſe of his pre- 

rogative alone for that purpoſe. He iſſued commiſſions to all 
ö — the counties of England for levying four ſhillings in the 
Iich. pound upon the clergy, three ſhillings and four pence upon 

the laity ; and ſo uncontroulable did he deem his authority, 
that he took no care to cover, as formerly, this arbitrary exaction, even 
under the ſlender pretence of a loan. But he ſoon found that he had pre- 
ſumed too far on the paſſive ſubmiſſion of his ſubjects. The people dil. 
pleaſed with an exaction beyond what was uſually levied in thole days, 
and farther diſguſted with the illegal method of impoſing it, broke out 
in murmuts, complaints, oppoſition to the commiſhoners ; and their re- 
fractory diſpoſition threatened a general inſurrection. Henry had the 
prudence to ſtop ſhort in that dangerous path into which he had entered, 
He ſent letters to all the counties; declaring that he meant no force by 
this laſt impoſition, and that he would take nothing from his ſubjects but 
by way of benevolence. He flattered himſelf that his condecenſion, in em- 
ploying that diſguiſe, would ſatisfy the people, and that no one would 
dare to render himſclf obnoxious to royal authority, by refuſing any pay- 
ment required of him in this manner. But the ſpirit of oppoſition, once 
rouſed, could not ſo cafily be quieted at pleaſure, A lawyer, in the city, 
objecting the ſtatute of Richard III. by which benevolences were for 
ever aboliſhed, it was replied by the court, that Richard, being an uſur- 
per, and his parliament a factious aſſembly, his ſtatutes could not binda 
lawful and abſolute monarch, who held his crown by hereditary right, and 
needed not to court the favour of a licentious populace ®, The judges 
even went ſo far as to affirm poſitively, that the king might exact, by 
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commiſſion, any ſum he pleaſed; and the privy council gave a ready aſſent 
to this decree, which annihilated the moſt valuable privilege of the peo- 
ple, and rendered all their other privileges precarious. Armed with ſuch 
formidable authority, of royal prerogative and a preteuce of law, Wolſey 
ſent for the mayor of London, and deſired to know what he was willing 
to give for the ſupply of his majeſty's neceſſities. The mayor ſeemed de- 
firous, before he ſhould declare himſelf, to conſult the common council: 
but the cardinal required that he and all the aldermen ſhould ſeparately 
confer with himſelf about the benevolence ; and he eluded, by that means, 
the danger of a formed oppoſition. Matters, however, went not ſo 
ſmoothly in the country. An inſurrection was begun in ſome places; but 
as the prople were not headed by any conſiderable perſon, it was eaſy for 
the duke of Suffolk, and the earl of Surrey, now duke of Norfolk, by em- 
ploying perſuaſion and authority, to induce the ringleaders to lay down their 
arms and ſurrender themſelves priſoners. The king, finding it dangerous 
to puniſh criminals engaged in ſo popular a cauſe, was determined, notwith- 
ſtanding his violent imperious temper, to grant them a general pardon ; and 
he prudently imputed their guilt, not to their want of loyalty or aſteQion, 
but to their poverty. The offenders were carried before the ftar-cham- 
ber; where, after a ſevere charge brought againit them by the king's 
council, the cardinal ſaid, © "That, notwithſtanding their grievous offence, 
« the king, in conſideration of their neceflities, had granted them his 
* gracious pardon, upon condition that they would find ſureties for their 
future good behaviour.” But, they replying that they had no ſureties, 
the cardinal firſt, and after him the duke of Norfolk, ſaid that they would 
be bound for them. Upon which they were diſmiſſed n. 


Taesz arbitrary impoſitions being imputed, though on what grounds 
is unknown, to the counſels of the cardinal, encreaſed the general odium 
under which he laboured ; and the clemency of the pardon, being aſcribed 
to che king, was conlidered as an atonement, on his part, for the illegality 
of the meaſure, But Wolſey, ſupported both by royal and papal autho- 
rity, proceeded, without ſcruple, to violate all eccleſiaſtical privileges, 
which, during that age, were much more ſacred than civil ; and, having 
once prevailed in that unuſual attempt of ſuppreſſing ſome monaſteries, he 
kept all the reſt in awe, and exerciſed over them an arbitrary juriſdiction. 
By his commiſſion as legate, he was impowered to viſit them, and reform 
them, and chaſtiſe their irregularities ; and he employed his uſual agent, 
Allen, in the exerciſe of this authority. The religions houſes were obli- 
ged to compound for their guilt, real or pretended, by paying large ſums 
to the cardinal or his deputy ; and this oppreſſion was carried fs far that 
t reached at laſt the king's ears, which were not commonly open to com- 

Ee4 
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plaints againſt his favourite. Wolſcy had built a ſplendid palace at 
Hampton-court, which he probably intended, as well as that of York. 
place in Weſtminſter, for his own refidence ; but, fearing the encreaſe of 
envy on account of this magnificence, and, defirous to appeaſe they king, 
he made him a preſent of the buildmg, and told him that, from e 

he had erected it for his uſe. 


Tus abſolute authority poſſeſſed by the king, rendered his domeſtic 
government, both over his people and his miniſters, eaſy and expeditious: 
The conduct of foreign affairs alone required effort and application; and 
they were now brought to ſuch a ſituation, that it was uo longer ſafe for 
England to remain entirely neutral. The feigned moderation of the em- 
peror was of ſhort duration; and it was ſoon obvious to all the world that 
his great dominions, far from gratifying his ambition, were only regarded 
as the means of acquiring an empire more extenſive. The terms which 
he demanded of his priſoner were ſuch as muſt for ever have annihilated 
the power of France, and deſtroyed the balance of Europe. Theſe terms 
were propoſed to Francis ſoon afier the battle of Pavia, while he was de. 
tained in Pizzichitone; and, as he had hitherto truſted ſomewhat to the 
emperor's generoſity, the diſappointmeat excited in his breaſt the mof 
lively indignation. He ſaid, that he would rather live and die a priſoner, 
than agree to diſmember his kingdom; and that, even were he fo baſe as 
to ſubmit to ſuch conditions, bis ſubjects would never permit him to 
carry them into execution. 

| Fraxcis was encouraged to perſiſt in demanding more moderate terms, 
by the favourable accounts which he heard of Henry's diſpoſitions towards 
him, and of the alarm which had ſeized all the chief powers in Italy upon 
his defeat and captivity. He was uneaſy, however, to be ſo 

e N far diſtant from the emperor, with whom he mult treat ; and 
Madrid. he expreſſed his defire (which was complied with) to be re- 
moved to Madrid, in hopes that a perſonal interview would 

operate in his favour, and that Charles, if not influenced by his mint- 
ſters, might be found poſſeſſed of the ſame frankneſs of diſpoſition by 
which he himſelf was diſtinguiſhed. He was ſoon convinced of his mil- 
take. Partly from want of exerciſe, partly from reflexions on his pre- 
ſent melancholy fituation, he fell into a languiſhing illneſs; which begat 
apprehenſions in Charles, leſt the death of his captive ſhould bereave hm 
of all thoſe advantages which he purpoſed to extort from him, He then 
paid him a viſit in the caſtle of Madrid ; and as he approached the bed 
in which Francis lay, the ſick monarch called to him, “ You come, Sir, 
« to viſit your priſoner.” “ No,” replied the emperor, “ I come to 
« viſit my brother, and my friend, who ſhall ſoon obtain his liberty.” 
He ſoothed his afflictions with many ſpeeches of a like nature, which bad 
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ſo good an effect, that the king daily recovered e; and thenceforth em- 
ployed himſelf in concerting with the miniſters of the emperor the terms 
of his treaty. 

Aplaſt the emperor, dreading a general combination againſt 7526. 
him, s willing to abate ſomewhat of his rigour ; and the Tach Jan. 
treaty of Madrid was ſigned, by which, it was hoped, an end would be 
finally put to the differences between theſe great monarchs. The prin- 
cipal condition was the reſtoring of Francis's liberty, and the delivery of 
his two eldeſt ſons as hoſtages to the emperor for the ceſſion of Burgun- 
ay: If any difficulty ſhould afterwards occur in the execution of this laſt ar- 
ticle, from the oppoſition of the ſtates either of France or of that province, 
Francis ſtipulated, that, in fix weeks time, he ſhould return to his priſon, 
and remain there till the full performance of the treaty. There were 
many other articles in this famous convention, all of them extremely ſe- 
vere upon the captive monarch ; and Charles diſcovered evidently his in- 
tention of reducing Italy, as well as France, to ſubjection and depen- 
dance. 

Maxy of Charles's miniſters foreſaw that Francis, how ſolemn ſoever 
the oaths, promiſes, and proteſtations exacted of him, never would execute 
a treaty ſo diſadvantageous, or rather ruinous and deſtructive, to himſelf, 
his poſterity, and his country. By putting Burgundy, they thought, 
into the emperor's hands, he gave his powerful enemy an entrance into 
the heart of the kingdom: By ſacrificing his allies in Italy, he deprived 
himſelf of foreign aſñſtance; and arming his oppreſſor with the whole 
force and wealth of that opulent country, rendered him abſolutely irre- 
litible, To theſe great views of intereſt were added the motives, no leſs 
cogent, of paſſion and reſentment z while Francis, a prince who piqued 
himſelf on generoſity, reflected on the rigour with which he had been trea- 
ted during his captivity, and the ſevere terms which had been exacted of 
him for the recovery of his liberty. It was alſo foreſeen, that the emula- 
tion and rivalſhip which had ſo long ſubſiſted between theſe two monarchs, 
would make him feel the ſtrongeſt reluQance on yielding the ſuperiority 
to an antagoniſt who, by the whole tenor of his conduct, he would be 
apt to think, had ſhewn himſelf ſo little worthy of that advantage which 
fortune, and fortune alone, had put into his hands. His miniſters, his 
friends, bis ſubjects, his allies, would be ſure, with one voice, to inculcate 
on him, that the firſt object of a prince was the preſervation of his peo- 
ple; and that the laws of honour, which, with a private man, ought to 
be abſolutely ſupreme, and ſuperior to all intereſts, were, with a ſovereign, 
ſubordinate to the great duty of enſuriug the ſafety of his country. Nor 
could it be imagined- that Francis would be ſo romantic in his principles, 
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as not to hearken to a caſuiſtry which was ſo plauſible in itſelf, and which 
ſo much flattered all the paſſions by which, either as a prince or a mar 
he was ſtrongly actuated. | 


1526. Francis, on entering his own dominions, delivered his 
_ — two eldeſt ſons as hoſtages into the hands of the Spafiardi. 
covers his He mounted a Turkiſh horſe, and immediately putting hin 
liberty. to the gallop, he waved his hand, and cried aloud ſeveral 
times, I am yet @ king. He ſoon reached Bayonne, where he was joyfulhy 
received by the regent and his whole court. He immediately wrote to 
Henry; acknowledging that to his good offices alone he owed his liberty, 
and proteſting that he ſhould be entirely governed by his counſels in all 
tranſactions with the emperor. When the Spaniſh envoy demanded his 
ratification of the treaty of Madrid, now that he had fully recovered his 
liberty, he declined rhe propoſal, under colour that it was previouſly neceſ. 
ſary to aſſemble the States both of France and of Burgundy, and to ob- 
tain their conſent, The States of Burgundy ſoon met; and declaring 
againſt the clauſe which contained an engagement for alienating their pro- 
vince, ey expreſſed their refolution of oppoſing even by force of arms, 
the execution of ſo ruinous and unjuſt an article. The Imperial miniſter 
then required that Francis, m conformity to the treaty of Madrid, ſhould 
now return to his priſon ; but the French monarch, inſlead of complying, 
made public the treaty which, a little before, he had ſecretly 
concluded at Cognac, againſt the ambitious ſchemes and uſurp- 
ations of the emperor b. 


22d May. 


Tur pope, the Venetians, and other Italian ſtates, who were deeply in- 
tereſted in theſe events, had been held in the moſt anxious ſuſpence with 
regard to the reſolutions which Francis ſhould take after the recovery of 
his liberty; and Clement, in particular, who ſuſpected that this prince 
would never exccute a treaty ſo hurtful to his intereſts, and even deltruc- 
tive of his independency, had very frankly offered him a diſpenſation from 
all his oaths and engagements. Francis remained not in ſuſpence, but en- 
tered immediately into the confederacy propoſed to him. It was ſtipu- 
lated by that king, the pope, the Venetians, the Swiſs, the Florentines, 
and the duke of Milan, among other articles, that they would oblige the 
emperor to deliver up the two young princes of France on receiving a rea- 
ſonable ſum of money; and to reſtore Milan to Sforza, without farther 
condition or incumbrance. The king of England was invited to accede, 
not only as a contracting party, but as protector of the holy league, ſo it 
was called : And if Naples ſhould be conquered from the emperor, in pro- 
ſecution of this confederacy, it was agreed. that Henry ſhould enjoy 2 
principality in that kingdom of the yearly revenue of 30,000 ducats: 


P Guicciardin!, lib. 17. 
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And that cardinal Wolſey, in conſideration of the ſervices which he had 
rendered to Chriſtendom, ſhould allo, in ſuch an event, be put in paſſeſſion 


of a revenue of 10, ooo ducats. 


Francis was deſirous that the appearance of this great confederacy 
hould engage the emperor to relax ſomewhat in the extreme rigour of 
the treaty of Madrid; and while he entertained theſe hopes, he was the 
more remiſs in his warlike preparations ; nor did he ſend in due time re- 
'nforcement to his allies in Italy. The duke of Bourbon had got 1527. 
poſſeſſion of the whole Milanzſe, of which the emperor intended 
to grant him the inveſtiture; and having levied a conſiderable army in 
Germany, he became formidable to all the Italian potentates; and not 
the leſs ſo, becauſe Charles, deſtirnte, as uſual of money, had not been 
able to remit any pay to the forces. . The general was extremely beloved 
by his troops; and, in order to prevent thoſe mutinies which were ready 
to break out every moment, and which their affection. alone for him had 
litherto reſtrained, he led them to Rome, and promiſed to en- 
ach them with the plunder of that opulent city. He was 
himſelf killed as he was planting a ſcaling-ladder againſt the walls; but 
bis ſoldiers, rather enraged than diſcouraged by his death, mounted to the 
afault with the utmoſt valour, and entering the city ſword in Sack of 
land, exerciſed all thoſe brutalities which may be expected from Rome. 
ferocity excited by reſiſtance, and from inſolence which takes place when 
that reſiſtance is uo more, This renowned city, expoſed, by her renown 
alone, to ſo many calamities, never endured, in any age, even from the 
barbarians, by whom ſhe was often ſubdued, ſuch indignities as ſhe was 
now compelled to ſuffer. The unreſtrained maſſacre and pillage, which 
continued for feveral days, were the leaſt ills to which the unhappy Ro- 
mans were expoſed %, Whatever was reſpectable in modeſty, or ſacred in 
religion, ſeemed but the more to provoke the inſults of the ſoldiery. Vir- 
gins ſufered violation in the arms of their parents, and upon thoſe very 
altars to which they had fled for protection. Aged prelates, after endu- 
ring every indignity, and even every torture, were thrown into dungeons, 
and menaced with the moſt crucl death, in order to make them reveal 
their ſecret treaſures, or purchaſe liberty by exorbitant.ranſoms. Clement 
himſelf, who had truſted for protection to the ſacredneſs of his character, 
and neglected to make his eſcape in time was taken captive ; and found 
that his dignity, which procured him no regard from the Spaniſh ſoldiers, 
Gd but draw on him the inſolent mockery of the German, who, being 
generally attached to the Lutheran principles, were pleaſed to gratify their 
animoſity by the abaſement of the ſovereign pontiff. 


Wury intelligence of this great event was conveycd to the emperor, 


6th May. 
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Wazx intelligence of this great event was conveyed to the emperor, 
that young prince, habituated to hypocriſy, expreſſed the moſt profound 
ſorrow for the ſucceſs of his arms: He put himſelf and all his court in 
mourning : He ſtopped the rejoicings for the birth of his ſon Philip: 
And knowing that every artifice, however groſs, is able, when ſeconded 
by authority, to impoſe upon the people, he ordered prayers, Curing ſe. 
veral months, to be put up in the churches ſor the popes liberty; which, 
all men knew, a letter under his hand could in a moment have procured, 


Tur concern expreſſed by Henry and Francis for the calamity of their 
ally was more fincere. Theſe two monarchs, a few days before the ack 
of Rome, had concluded a treaty" at Weſtminſter, in which beſides 
renewing former alliances, they agreed to ſend ambaſſadors to Charly, 
requiring him to accept of two millions of crowns as the ranſom dt 
the French princes, and to repay the money borrowed from Henry; 
and in cafe of refuſal, the ambaſladors, attended by heralds, were orde. 
red to denounce war againſt him. This war, it was agreed to proſe. 
cute in the Low Countries, with an army of thirty thouſand infantry, 
and fifteen hundred men at arms, two-thirds to be ſupplicd by Francis, 
the reſt by Henry. And, in order to ſtrengthen the alliance between 
the princes, it was ſtipulated that either Francis or his fon, the duke 
of Orleans, as ſhould afterwards be agreed on, ſhould eſpouſe the prin- 
ceſs Mary, Henry's daughter. No ſooner did the monarchs receive 
| intelligence of Bourbon's enterprize, than they changed, by 
a new treaty, the ſcene of the projected war from the Ne. 
therlands to Italy; and hearing of the pope's captivity 
they were farther ſtimulated to undertake the war with vigour for reſto. 
ring him to liberty. Wolſey himſelf croffed the ſea, in or. 
der to have an interview with Francis, and to concert meg 
ſures for that purpoſe ; and he diſplayed all that grandeur and magnifi« 
cence with which he was ſo much intoxicated. He was attended by 
a train of a thouſand horſe. The cardinal of Lorraine, and the chan- 
cellor of Alengon, met him at Boulogne: Francis himſelf, beſides gran- 
ting to that haughty prelate the power of giving, in every place where 
he came, liberty to all priſoners, made a journey as far as Amiens to 
meet him, and even advanced ſome miles from the town, the more to ho- 
nour his reception. It was here ſtipulated, that the duke of Orleans 
ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Mary; and as the emperor ſeemed to be 
taking ſome ſteps towards aſſembling a general council, the two monarchs 
agreed not to acknowledge it ; but, during the interval of the pope's 
captivity, to govern the churches in their reſpective dominions, by their 
own authority. Wolſey made ſome attempts to get his legantine pov” 
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& extended over France, and even over Germany; but finding his ef- 
forts fruitleſs, he was obliged, though with great reluctance, to deſiſt 
from theſe ambitious enterprizes . 


Tas more to cement the union between theſe princes, 
z new treaty was, ſome time after concluded at London; 
in which Henry agreed finally to renounce all claims to the 
crown of France ; claims which might now, indeed, be deemed chimer- 
ical, but which often ſerved zs a pretence for exciting the unwary Eng- 
liſh to wage war upon the French nation. As a return for this conceſ- 
fion, Francis bound himſelf and his ſucceſſors to pay for a 
ever fifty thouſand crowns a year to Henry and his ſucceſ- — w_ 
ſors; and that greater ſolemnity might be given to this 
treaty, it was agreed that the parliaments and great nobility of both 
kingdoms ſhould give their aſſent to it. The mareſchal Montmorency, 
accompanied by many perſons of diſtinction, and attended by a pompous 
equipage, was ſent over to ratify the treaty ; and was received at Lon- 
don with all the parade which ſuited the ſolemnity of the occaſion. 
The terror of the emperor's greatneſs had extinguiſhed the ancient ani- 
moſity between the nations; and Spain, during more than a century, be- 
came though a more diſtant power, the chief object of jealouſy to the 
Engliſh. PEE 

Tars cordial union between France and England, though it added 
influence to the joint embaſſy which they ſent to the emperor, was not 
able to bend that monarch to ſubmit entirely to the conditions inſiſted 
on by the allies. He departed indeed from his demand of Burgundy as 
the ranſom of the French princes; but he required, previouſly to their 
liberty, that Francis ſhould evacuate Genoa, and all the fortreſſes held 
by him in Italy: And he declared his intention of bringing Sforza to a 
trial, and confiſcating the duchy of Milan, on account of his pretended 
treaſon, The Engliſh and French heralds, therefore, according to agree- 
ment, declared war againſt him, and ſet bim at defiance. Charles anſwe- 
red the Engliſh herald with moderation ; but to the French, he reproached 
his maſter with breach of faith, reminded him of the private converſation 
which had paſſed between them at Madrid before their ſeparation, and 
offered to prove, by ſingle combat, that he had acted diſhonourably. 
Francis retaliated this challenge by giving Charles the lie ; and, after 
demanding ſecurity of the field, he offered to maintain his cauſe by 
ſingle combat. Many meſſages paſſed to and fro between them ; but 
though both princes were undoubtedly brave, the intended duel never 
took place. The French and Spaniards, during that age, zcalouſly 
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diſputed which of the monarchs incurred the blame of this failure; 


but all men of moderation every where lamented the power of fortune, 


that the prince the more candid, generous, and fincere, ſhould, by un. 
happy incidents, have been reduced to ſo cruel a fituation, that nothing 
but his violation of treaty could preſerve his people, and that he muf 
ever after, without being able to make a proper reply, bear to be reproach. 
ed with breach of promiſe by a rival, inferior to him both in honour 
and virtue, 


Bur though this famous challenge between Charles and Francis had 
no immediate conſequence with regard to theſe monarchs themſclye, 
it produced a conſiderable alteration in the manners of the age. The prac 
tice of challenges and duels, which had been part of the ancient barbarouz 
jurisprudence, which was {till preſerved on very ſolemn occaſions, and 
which was ſometimes countenanced by the civil magiſtrate, began thence. 
forth to prevail in the moſt trivial incidents; and men, on any affront or in- 
Jury, thought themſelves entitled or even required in honour, to take re. 
venge on their enemies, by openly vindicating their right in ſingle combat, 
Theſe abſurd, though generous maxims, ſhed much of the beſt blood 
in Chriſtendom during more than two centuries ; and notwithſtanding 
the ſeverity of law, and authority of reaſon, ſuch is the prevailing force 
of cuſtom, they are far from being as yet entirely exploded. 


CHAP. XX X. 


Seruples concerning the king's marriage 
Anne Boleyn Henry applies to the pope for a divorce The poft 
favourable The emperor threatens him The pope's ambiguous con- 
duft—T he cause evoked to Rome—Wolſey's fall=—— Commencement of the 
reformation in England — Foreign affairs — Wolſey's death—A parliament— 
Progreſs of the reformation A parliament—— King's final breach with 
Rome A parliament. 


The king enters into theſe ſcrupler= 


OTWITHSTANDING the ſubmiſſive deference paid to pa- 
1827. N 


pal authority before the reformation, the marriage of 


ö &rup'es 
— Henry with Catherine of Arragon, his brother's widow, 
— bad not paſſed without much ſcruple and difficulty. The 


prejudices of the people were in general bent againſt a con- 
jugal union between ſuch near relations; and the late king, though he 
had betrothed his ſon, when that prince was but twelve years of age, gave 
evident proofs of his intention to take afterwards a proper opportunity ot 
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zunulling the contract k. He ordered the young prince, as, ſoon as he 
ame of age, to enter a proteſtation againſt the marriage, and on his 
leath-bed he charged him, as his laſt injunction, not to finiſh an alliance, 
o unuſual, and expoſed to ſuch inſuperable objeftions. After the king's 
acceſſion, fome mem bers of the privy council, particularly Warham, the 
primate, openly declared againſt the reſolution of completing the mar- 
nage; and though Henry's youth and diſſipation kept him, during ſome 
time, from entertaining any ſcruples with regard to the meaſure which 
he had embraced, there happened incidents ſufficient to rouſe his attention, 
and to inform him of the ſentiments generally entertained on that ſub- 
ict, The ſtates of Caſtile had oppoſed the emperor Charles's eſpouſals 
with Mary, Henry's daughter; and, among other objections, bad inſiſted 
on the illegitimate birth of the young princeſs v. And when the nego- 
ciations were afterwards opened with France, and mention was made of 
betrothing her to Francis or the duke of Orleans, the biſhop of Tarbe, 
the French ambaſſador, revived the ſame objection *. But though theſe 
events naturally raiſed ſome doubts in Henry's mind, there concurred o- 
ther cauſes, which tended much to cncreaſe his remorſe, and render his 
conſcience more ſcrupulous, | 


Tur queen was older than the king by no leſs than fix . 

. The king 
years; and the decay of her beauty, together with particu- enters inte 
hr infirmities and diſeaſes, had contributed, notwithſtanding _ ſeru- 
her blameleſs character and deportment, (o render her perſon WY 
enacceptable to him. Though ſhe had borne him ſeveral children, they 
all died in early infancy, except one daughter ; and he was the more 
ſiruck with this misfortune, becauſe the curſe of being childleſs is the 
rery threatening, contained in the Moſaical law, againſt thoſe who eſ- 
pouſe their brother's widow. The ſucceſſion too of the crown was a 
conſideration that occured to every one, whenever the lawfulneſs of Hen- 
ry's marriage was called in queſtion ; and, it was apprehended, that if 
doubts of Mary's legitimacy concurred with the weakneſs of her ſex, 
the king of Scots, the next heir, would advance his pretenſions, and 
might throw the kingdom into confufion. The evils, as yet recent, of 
emi wars and convulſions, arifing from a diſputed title, made great im- 
preſſion on the minds of men, and rendered the people un:verſally deſirous 
of any event which might obviate ſo irreparable a calamity. And the 


king was thus impelled, both by his private paſſions, and by motives of. 


public intereſt, to ſeek the diſſolution of his iuauſpicious, and, as it was 
elleemed, unlawful marriage with Catherine. 
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Hexxr afterwards affirmed, that his ſcruples aroſe entirely from private 
reflection; and that, on conſulting his confeſſor, the biſhop of Lincolu, 
he found the prelate poſſeſſed with the ſame doubts and difficulties, The 
king himſelf, being ſo great a caſuiſt and divine, next proceeded to ens. 
mine the queſtion more carefully by his own learning and ſtudy ; and har. 
ing had recourſe to Thomas of Acquine, he obſerved that this celebrated 
doctor whoſe authority was great in the church, and abſolute with hin, 
had treated of that very caſe, and had expreſsly declared againſt the lay. 
fulneſs of ſuch marriages. The prohibitions, ſaid Thomas, contained in 
Leviticus, and among the reſt, that of marrying a brother's widow, are 
moral, eternal, and founded on a divine ſanction ; and though the pope 
may diſpenſe with the rules of the church, the laws of God cannot be 
ſet aſide by any authority leſs than that which enacted them. The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury was then applied to; and he was required to 
conſult his brethren : All the prelates of England, except Fiſher biſhop 
of Rocheſter, unanimouſly declared, under their hand and ſeal, that they 
deemed the king's marriage unlawful . Wolſey alſo fortified the king's 
ſcruples ; partly with a view of promoting a total breach with the en. 
peror, Catherine's nephew; partly defirous of connecting the king more 
cloſely with Francis, by marrying him to the ducheſs of Alengon, filter 
to that monarch ; and perhaps too ſomewhat diſguſted with the queen 
herſelf, who had reproved him for certain freedoms, unbefirting his cha- 
racer and ſtation d. But Henry was carried forward, though perhaps 
not at firſt excited, by a motive more forcible than even the ſuggeſtions 
of that powerful favourite. | 


Axxr Boleyn, who lately appeared at court, had been 
appointed maid of honour to the queen; and having hal 
frequent opportunities of being ſeen by Henry, and ot con- 
verſing with him, ſhe had acquired an entire aſcendant over his 4, 
fections. This young lady, whoſe grandeur and misfortunes have ren 
dered her ſo celebrated, was daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, who 
had been employed by the king in ſeveral embaſſies, and who was alle 
to all the principal nobility in the kingdom. His wife, mother to Ann! 
was daughter of the duke of Norfolk; his own mother was dangle 
ter of the carl of Ormond ; lus grandfather Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, who 
had been mayor of London, had eſpouſed one of the daughters and cv 
heirs of lord Haſtings e. Anne herſelf, though then in very early youth, 
had been carried over to Paris by the king's ſiſter, when the princeſs el. 
pouſed Lewis XII. of France; and upon the demiſe of that monarch, 
and the return of his dowager into England, this damſel, whole accom 


Anne Bo- 
leyn. 
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pliſhments, even in her tender years, were always much admired, was re- 
tained in the ſervice of Claude, queen of France, ſpouſe to Francis; and, 
after the death of that princeſs, ſhe paſſed into the family of the ducheſ; 
of Alengon, a woman of fingular merit. The exact time when ſhe re- 
turned to England is not certainly known; but it was after the king had 
entertain2d doubts with regard to the lawfulneſs of his marriage with 
Catherine ; if the account is to be credited which he himſelf afterwards 
gave of that tranſaction, Henry's ſcruples had made him break off all 
conjugal commerce with the queen; but as he {till ſupported an inter- 
courſe of civility and friendſhip with her, he had occaſion, ia the frequent 
viits which he paid her, to obſerve the beauty, the youth, the charms af 
Anne Boleyn. Finding the accompliſhments of her mind nowiſe inferior 
to her exterior graces, he even entertained the deſign of railing her to 
thi throne ; and was the more confirmed in this reſolution, when he found 
that her virtue and modeſty prevented all hopes of gratifying his paſſion in 
any other manner, As every motive, therefore, of inclination and policy, 
ſeemed thus to concur in making the king deſirous of a divorce from Ca- 
therine, and as his proſpe& of ſucceſs was inviting, he reſolved to make 
application to Clement, and he ſent Knight, his ſecretary, ta Rome far 
that purpoſe, 


Tuar he might not ſhock the haughty claims of the pon- 


| <p 1525. 
ti, he reſolved not to found the application on any general W 
doubts concerning the papal power to permit marriage in the plies ' the 
. . bs . r - 
nearer degrees of conſanguinity ; but only to inſiſt on parti- BER 


cular grounds of nullity in the bull, which Julius had granted 
for the marriage of Henry and Catherine. It was a maxim in the court 
of Rome, that, if the pope be ſurpriſed into any conceſſion, or grant any 
indulgence upon falſe ſuggeſtions, the bull, may afterwards be annulled ; 
2nd this pretence had uſually been employed wherever one pope had re- 
called any deed, executed by any of his predeceſſors. But Julius's bull, 
when examined, afforded abundant matter of this kind ; and any tribunal, 
favourable to Henry, needed not want a ſpecious colour for gratifying 
him in his applications for a divorce, It was ſaid in the preamble, that 
the bull had been granted upon his folicitation 3 though it was known, 
that, at that time, he was under twelve years of age: It was allo afhrmed, 
a another motive for the bull, that the marriage was requiſite in order to 
preſerve peace between the two crowns ; though it is certain, that there was 
not then any ground or appearance of quarrel between them. Theſe falſe 
premiſes in Julius's bull ſeemed to afford Clement a ſufficient reaſon or 
pretence for annulling it, and granting Henry a diſpenſation for a ſecond 
marriage d. 

Vor. II. FF 
« Cllier,'Ecclef, HR, vol. ii. p. 25. from the Catt. Lib. Vitel. p. 9. 
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1527. Bur though the pretext for this indulgence had been leſ; 
The pope plauſible, the pope was in ſuch a ſituation, that he had the 
favourable, , , T 

ſtrongeſt motives to embrace every opportunity of gratifying 
the Engliſh monarch. He was then a priſoner in the hands of the em. 
peror, and had no hopes of recovering his liberty on any reaſonable terms, 
except by the efforts of the league, which Henry had formed with Fran. 
cis and the Italian powers in order to oppoſe the ambition of Charles, 
When the Engliſh ſecretary, therefore, ſolicited him in private, he recei. 
ved a'very favourable anſwer ;-and a diſpenſation was forthwith promiſed 
to be granted to his maſter . Soon after, the march of the French army 
into Italy, under the command of Lautrec, obliged the Imperialiſts to 


' reſtore Clement to his liberty; and he retired to Orvietto, where the 


Secretary, with Sir Gregory Caſſali, the king's reſident at Rome, te- 
newed their applications to him. They ſtill found him full of high 
profeſſions of friendſhip, gratitude, and attachment to the king; but 
not ſo prompt in granting his requeſt as they expected. The emperor, 
who had got intelligence of Henry's application to Rome, had exacted 
a promiſe from the pope, to take no ſteps in the affair before he com- 
municated them to the imperial miniſters; and Clement, embarraſſed 
by this promiſe, and ſtill more overawed by the emperor's forces in 
Italy, ſeemed willing to poſtpone thoſe conceſſions deſired of him by 
Henry. Importuned, however, by the Engliſh miniſters, he at laf 
put into their hands a commiſſion to Wolſey, as legate, in conjunc- 
tion with the archbiſhop. of Canterbury, or any other Engliſh prelate, 
to examine the validity of the king's marriage, and of Julius's diſpen- 
ſation “: He alſo granted them a proviſional diſpenſation for the king's 
marriage with any other perſon ; and promiſed to iſſue a decretal bull, an. 
nulling the marriage with Catherine. But he repreſented to them the 
dangerous conſequences which muſt enſue to him, if theſe conceſſions 
ſhould come to the emperor's knowledge ; and he conjured them not to 
publiſh thoſe papers, or make any further uſe of them, till his affairs were 
in ſuch a ſituation as to ſecure his liberty and ir dependence. And his fe. 
cret advice was, whenever they ſhould find the proper time for opening 
the ſcene, that they ſhould prevent all oppoſition, by procecding immedi- 
ately to a conclaſion, by declaring the marriage with Catherine invalid, 
and by Henry's inſtantly eſpouſing ſome other perſon. Nor would it 
be ſo difficult, he ſaid, for himſelf to confirm theſe proceedings, after 
they were paſſed, as previouſly to render them valid, by his conſent and 


authority s. 
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Wazx Henry received the commiſſion and diſpenſation from 
his ambaſſadors, and' was informed of the pope's advice, he laid 
the whole before his miniſters, and aſked their opinion in ſo delicate a 
ftuation. The Engliſh counſellors conſidered the danger of proceeding 
in the manner pointed out to them. Should the pope refuſe to ratify a 
deed, which he might juſtly call precipitate and irregular, and ſhould he 
diſavow the advice which he gave in ſo clandeſtine a manner, the king 
would find his ſecond marriage totally invalidated z the children which it 
might bring him declared illegitimate ; and his marriage with Catherine 
more firmly rivetted than ever ®, And Henry's apprehenſions of the poſ- 
bility, or even probability, of ſuch an event, were much confirmed when 
he reflected on the character and ſituat ion of the ſovereign pontiff. 


1528. 


Ciemext was a prince of excellent judgment, whenever his timidity, 
to which he was extremely ſubjeR, allowed him to make full uſe of thoſe 
talents and that penetration with which he was endowed i, The captivity, 
and other misfortunes, which he had undergone by entering into a league 
againſt Charles, had ſo affected his imagination, that he never afterwards 
exerted himſelf with vigour in any public meaſure ; eſpecially if the in- 
tereſts or inclinations of that potentate ſtood in oppoſition to him. The 
Imperial forces were, at that time powerful in Italy, and might return to 
the attack of Rome, which was {till defenceleſs, and expoſed to the ſame 
calamities with which it had already been overwhelmed. And beſides 
theſe great dangers, Clement fancied himſelf expoſed to the perils, which 
threatened, ſtill more immediately, his perſon and his dignity. 


CrarLEs, apprized of the timid diſpoſition of the holy fa- h mps- 
ther, threw out perpetual menaces of ſummoning a general ror threat- 
council; which he repreſented as neceſſary to reform the *"* _ 
church, and correct thoſe enormous abuſes, which the ambition and ava- 
nice of the court of Rome had introduced into every branch of eecleſiaſti- 
cal adminiſtration, The power of the ſovereign pontiff himſelf, he ſaid, 
rehuired limitation; his conduct called aloud for amendment; and even 
lus title to the throne, which he filled might be juſtly called in queſtion. 
That pope had always paſſed for the natural ſon of Julian de Medicis, 
who was of the ſovereign family of Florence ; and though Leo X. his 
kinſman, had declared him legitimate, upon a pretended promiſe of mar- 
riage between his father and mother, ſew believed that declaration to be 
founded on any jult reaſon or authority *, The canon law, indeed, had 
been entirely ſilent with regard to the promotion of baſtards to the papal 
throne ; but, what was fill dangerous the people had entertained a vio- 
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lent prepoſſeſſion, that this ſtain in the birth of any perſon was incon. 
patible with ſo holy an office. And in another point, the canon law 
was expreſs and poſitive, that no man, guilty of ſimony, could attain that 
dignity. A ſevere bull of Julius II. had added new ſanctions to this 
law, by declaring that a ſimoniacal election could not be rendered valid, 
even by a poſterior conſent of the cardinals. But unfortunately Clement 
had given to cardinal Colonna a billet, containing promiſes of advancing 
that cardinal, in caſe he himſelf ſhould attain the papal dignity by his con. 
currence : And this billet, Colonna, who was in entire dependence on the 
emperor, threatened every moment to expoſe to public view !, 


Wurrr Charles terrified the pope with theſe menaces, he alſo allured 
him by hopes, which were no leſs prevalent over bis affections. At the 
time when the emperor's forces ſacked Rome, and reduced Clement to 
captivity, the Florentines, paſſionate for their ancient liberty, had taken 
advantage of his diſtreſſes, and revolting againſt the family of Medicis, 
had entirely aboliſhed their authority in Florence, and re-eſtabliſhed the 
democracy. The better to protect themſelves in their freedom, they la 
entered into the alliance with France, England, and Venice, againſt the 
emperor ; and Clement found, that, by this intereſt, the hands of his con- 
federates were tied from aſſiſting him 1n the reſtoration of his family ; the 
event, which of all others, he moſt paſſionately defired. The emperor 
alone, he knew, was able to effect this purpoſe ; and therefore, whatever 


profeſſions he made of fidelity to his allies, he was always, on the leaſt 


glimpſe of hope, ready to embrace every propoſal of a cordial reconcilia- 
tion with that monarch *. 


Tust views and intereſts of the pope were well known in England; 
and as the oppoſition of the emperor to Henry's divorce was foreſeen, 
both on account of the honour and intereſts of Catherine his aunt, and 
the obvious motive of diſtreſſing an enemy, it was eſteemed dangerous to 
take any meaſure of conſequence, in expectation of the ſubſequent cot- 
currence of a man of Clement's character, whoſe behaviour always con- 
tained ſo much duplicity, and who was at preſent ſo little at his own di. 
poſal. The ſaſeſt meaſure ſeemed to conſiſt in previouſly engaging hin 
ſo far, that he could not afterwards recede, and in making uſe of his pre- 
ſent ambiguity and uncertainty, to extort the moſt important conceſſions 
from him. For this purpoſe, Stephen Gardiner, the cardinal's ſecretary, 

1528, and Edward Fox, the kings almoner, were diſpatched to Rome, 
Toth Feb. and were ordered to ſolicit a commiſſion from the pope, of ſuch 
a nature as would oblige him to confirm the ſentence of the commiſſioner 


"whatever it ſhould be, and diſable bim, on any account to recal the com. 


miſſion, or evoke the cauſe to Rome ®, 


1 Father Paul, lib. 1, m ibid. n Lord Herbert. Burnet vol. i. P. ) 
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Bur the ſame reaſons, which made the king ſo defirous gf 1 
obtaining this conceſſion, confirmed the pope in the reſolution Cay 
of refuling it: He was till determined to keep the door open — The 
for an agreement with the emperor, and he made no ſcruple WOE: - 
of ſacrifiefag all other conſiderations to a point, which he deemed the moſt 
eſſential and important to his own ſecurity, and to the greatneſs of his 
family. He granted therefore a new commiſſion, in which cardiaal 
Campeggio was joined to Wolſey, for the trial of the king's marriage; 
but he could not be prevailed on to inſert the clauſe defired of him. And 
though he put into Gardiner's hands a letter, promiſing not to recal the 
preſent commiſſion ; this promiſe was found, on examination to be couch» 
ed in ſuch ambiguous terms, as left hun Kill the power, whenever he plea- 
ſed, of departing from it . 

Caurzdio lay under ſome obligations to the king; but his depend- 
ance on the pope was ſo much greater, that he conformed himſelf entire- 
ly to the views of the latter; and though he received his commiſſion in 
April, he delayed his departure under ſo many pretences, that it was 
October before he arrived in England. The firſt ſtep which he took, was 
to exhort the king to deſiſt from the proſecution of his divorce ; and 
finding that this counſel gave offence, he ſaid, that his intention was alſo 
to exhort the queen to take the vows in a convent, and that he thought 
it his duty previouſly to attempt an amicable compoſure of all differen- 
ces b. The more to pacify the king, he ſhewed to him, as alſo to the 
cardinal, the decretal bull, annulling the former marriage with Catherine; 
but no entreaties could prevail on him to make-any other of the king's 
council privy to the ſecret %. In order to atone, in ſome degree, for this 
obllinacy, he expreſſed to the king and the cardinal, the pope's great de- 
ire of ſatisfying them in every reaſonable demand; and in particular, he 
ſhowed, that their requeſt for ſuppreſſing ſome more monaſteries, and con- 
verting them into cathedrals and epiſcopal ſees, had obtained the conſeng 
of his holineſs", 


Taesz ambiguous circumſtances in the behaviour of the pope and the 
legate kept the court of England in ſuſpenſe, and determined the 1529, 
king to wait with patience the iſſue of ſuch uncertain councils, 
Fortune, meanwhile, ſeemed to promiſe him a more ſure and expeditious 
way of extricating himſelf from his preſent difficulties. Clement was 
ſeized with a dangerous illneſs; and the intrigues, for electing his ſue- 


ceſſor, began already to take place among the cardinals. Wolſey in par- 


ticular, ſupported by the intereſt of England and of France, entertaiued 
hopes of mounting the throne of St. Peter“; and it Appears, that if a 
Ff z 
* Lord Herbert, p. 241. Burnet, p- 59. Herbert, p- 225. 
" Rymer, vol, xiv, p. 270. Strype, vol, i. p. 410, 111, Append. Ne. as. 
vol. i. p. 64. | 
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vacancy had then happened, there was a probability of his reaChing 
that ſummit of his ambition. But the pope recovered, though after 
ſeveral relapſes; and he returned to the ſame train of falſe and deceitſy! 
politics, by which he had hitherto amuſed the court of England. He 
ſtill flattered Henry with profeſſions of the moſt cordial attachment, 
and promiſed him a ſudden and favourable iffue to his proceſs : He 
ſtill continued his ſecret negociations with Charles, and perſevered in 
the reſolution of ſacrificing all his promiſes, and all the intereſts of 
the Romiſh religion, to the elevation of his family. Campeggio, who 
was perfectly acquainted with his views and intentions, protracted the 
deciſion by the moſt artful delays ; and gave Clement full leiſure to 
adjuſt all the terms of his treaty with the emperor.” 

Tur emperor, acquainted with the king's extreme earneſtneſs in this 
affair, was determined, that he ſhould obtain ſucceſs by no other mean 
than by an application to him, and by deſerting his alliance with Francis, 
which had hitherto ſupported, againit the ſuperior force of Spain, the 
tottering ſtate of the French monarchy. He willingly bearkened, there. 
fore, to the application of Catherine, his aunt ; and promiſing her his 
utmoſt protection, exhorted her never to yield to the malice and perfecu- 
tions of her enemies. The queen herſelf was naturally of a firm and 
reſolute temper ; and was engaged by every motive to perſevere in 
proteſting againſt the injuſtice to which ſhe thought herſelf expoſed. 
The imputation of inceſt, which was thrown upon her marriage with 
Henry, firuck her with the higheſt indignation : The illegitimacy of 
her daughter, which ſeemed a neceſſary conſequence, gave her the moſt 
juſt concern: The reluctance of yielding to a rival, which, ſhe believed, 
had ſupplanted her in the king's affections, was a very natural motive. 
Actuated by all theſe conſiderations, ſhe never ceaſcd ſoliciting hc 
nephew's aſſiſtance, and earneſtly entreating an evocation of the caule to 
Rome, where alone, ſhe thought, fhe could expect juſtice. And the empe- 
ror, in all his negociations with the pope, made the recal of the commiſſion, 
which Campeggio aud. Wolſcy exerciſed in England, a fundamental 
article t. 

THz two legates, meanwhile, opence their court at Lon- 

a , h : 21ſt May. 
don and cited the king and queen to appear before it. They tial of the 
both preſented themſelves 3 and the king anſwered to his — 
name, when called: But the queen, inſtead of anſwering to 
hers, roſe from her ſeat, and throwing herſelf at the king's feet, made 
a very pathetic harangue, which her virtue, her dignity, and her misſor- 
tunes rendered the more affecting. She told him, that ſhe was a 
ſtranger in his dominions, without protection, without council, without 
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aſſiſtance; expoſed to all the injuſtice which her enemies were pleaſed 
to impoſe upon her : That ſhe had quitted her native country, with- 
out other reſource than her connexions with him and his family, and 
had expected that, inſtead of ſuffering thence any violence or iniquity, 
ſhe was aſſured in them of a ſafeguard againſt every misfortune ; 
That ſhe had been his wife during twenty years, and would here 
appeal to himſelf, whether her affectionate ſubmiſſion to his will had 
not merited better treatment, than to be thus, after ſo long a time, 
thrown from him with ſo much indignity : That ſhe was conſcious 
he himſelf was aſſured—that her virgin honour wus yet unſtained, 
when he received her into his bed, and that her connexions with his bro- 
ther had been carried no farther than the ceremony of marriage: That 
their parents, the kings of England and Spain, were eſteemed the 
wiſeſt princes of their time, and had uadoubtedly acted by the beſt 
advice, when they formed the agreement for that marriage, which 
was now repreſented as ſo criminal and unnatural; And that ſhe 
acquieſced in their judgment, and would not ſubmit her cauſe to be 
tried by a court, whoſe dependance on her enemies was too vitible, 
ever to allow her any hopes of obtaining from them an equitable 
or impartial deciſion . Having ſpoken theſe words, ſhe roſe, and 
making the king a low reverence, ſhe departed from the court, and 
never would again appear in it. 

Arrex her departure, the king did her the juſtice to acknowledge, 
that ſhe had ever been a dutiful and affectionate wife, and that the whole 
tenor of her behaviour had been conformable to the ſtricteſt rules of 
probity and honour. He only infifhed on his own ſcruples with re- 
gard to the lawfulneſs of their marriage; and he explained the origin, 
the progreſs, and the foundation of thoſe doubts, by which he had 
been ſo long and fo violently agitated. He acquitted cardinal Wolſey 
from having any hand in encouraging his ſcruples ; and he craved a 
ſentence of the court agreeable to the juſtice of his cauſe. 

Tus legates, after citing the queen anew, declared her contumacious, 
notwithſtanding her appeal to Rome; and then proceeded to the ex- 
amination of the cauſe, The firſt point which came before them was 
the proof of prince Arthur's conſummation of his marriage with Ca- 
therinez and it muſt be confeſſed, that no ſtronger arguments could 
reaſonably be expected of ſuch a fact after ſo long an interval. The 
age of the prince, who had paſſed his fifreenth year, the good ſtate 
of his health, the long time that he had cohabited wich his conſort, 
many of his expteſſions to that very purpoſe ; all theſe circumſtances 
form a violent preſumption in favour of the king's aſſertion . Henry 
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himſelf, after his brother's death, was not allowed, for ſome time, to 
bear the title of prince of Wales, in expectation of her pregnancy ; 
The Spaniſh ambaſſador, in order the better to enſure poſſeſſion of 
her jointure, had ſent over to Spain proofs of the conſummation of 
her marriage *: Julius's bull itſelf was founded on the ſuppofition that 
Arthur had perhaps had knowledge of the princeſs : In the very treaty, 
fixing Henry's warriage, the conſummation of the former marriage with 
prince Arthur, is acknowledged on both ſides v. Theſe particulars 
were all laid before the court; accompanied with many reafoningy 
concerning the extent of the pope's authority, and agaiuſt his power 
of granting a diſpenſation to marry within the prohibited degrees. 
Campeggio heard theſe doctrines with great impatience ; and, not- 
with ſtanding his reſolution to protract the cauſe, he was often tempted 
to interrupt and ſilence the king's council, when they inſiſted on ſuch 
diſagreeable topics. The trial was ſpun out till the 23d of July; 
and Campeggio chiefly took on him the part of conducting it. Wolſey, 
though the elder cardinal, permitted him to act as preſident of the 
court ; becauſe it was thought that a trial, managed by an Italian 
cardinal, would carry the appearance of greater candour and impartiality, 
than if the king's own miniſter and favourite had preſided in it. The 
buſineſs now ſeemed to be drawing near to a period; and the king wa 
every day in expectation of a ſentence in his favour ; when, to his great 
ſurprize, Campeggio, on a ſudden, without any warning, and upon very 


= cant frivolous pretences , prorogued the court till the firſt of 
— to. October. The evocation, which came a ſew days aſter from 


Rome, put an end to all the hopes of ſucceſs which the king 
had ſo long and fo anxiouſly cheriſhed “. 

DvzixncG the time that the trial was carried on before the legates 
at London, the emperor had, by his miniſters, earneſtly ſolicited Clement 
to evoke the cauſe 3 and had employed every topic of hope or terror 
which could operate either on the ambition or timidity of the pontif 
The Engliſh ambaſladors, on the other hand, in conjunction with the 
French, had been no leſs earneſt in their applications, that the legatcs 
ſhould be allowed to finiſh the trial ; but, though they employed the 
ſame engines of promiſes and menaces, the motizes which they could 
ſet before the pope, were not ſo urgent or immediate as thoſe which 
were held up to him by the emperor dv. The dread ofloting England, 
and of ſortifying the Lutherans by ſo conſiderable an acceſſion, made 
ſmall impreſſion on Clement's mind, in compariſon of the anxicty for lis 
perſonal ſafety, and the fond defire of reſtoring the Medicis to their 
dominion in Florence. As ſoon, therefore, as he had adjuſted all terms 
Y Rymer,. vol. iii. p. 81. Burnet, vol. i. p. 76, 7! 
d Burnet, vol. i. p. 75+ 
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with the emperor, he laid hold of the pretence of juſtice, which required 
him, as he aſſerted, to pay regard to the queen's appeal; and ſuſpending 
the commiſſion of the legates, he adjourned the cauſe to his own perſonal 
judgment at Rome. Campeg gio had, before-hand, received private orders, 
delivered by Campana, to burn the decretal bull with which he was 
entruſted, 

Worsty had long foreſeen this meaſure as the ſure forerunner of his 
ruin, Though he had at firſt defired that the king ſhould rather marry 
a French princeſs than Anne Boleyn, he had employed himſelf with the 
utmoſt aſſiduity and earneſtneſs to bring the affair to a happy iſſue “: 
He was not, therefore, to be blamed for the unproſperous event which 
Clement's partiality had produced. But he bad ſufficient experience 
of the extreme ardour and impatience of Henry's temper, who could 
bear no contradiction, and was wont, without examination or diſtinction, 
to make his miniſters anſwerable for the ſucceſs of thoſe tranſactions 
with which they were entruſted. Anne Boleyn alſo, who was prepoſſeſſed 
againſt him, had imputed to him the failure of her hopes; and, as 
ſhe was newly returned to court, whence ſhe had been removed, from 
a regard to decency, during the trial before the legates, ſhe had naturally 
acquired an additional influence on Henry, and ſhe ſerved much to 
fortify his prejudices againſt the cardinal%, Even the queen and her 
partizans, judging of Wolſey by the part which he had openly acted, 
had expreſſed great animoſity againſt him; and the molt oppoſite factions 
ſeemed now to combine in the ruin of this haughty miniſter. The 
high opinion itſelf, which Henry had entertained of the cardinal's 
capacity, tended to haſten his downfal ; while he imputed the bad 
ſucceſs of that miniſter's undertakings, not to ill fortune, or to miſtake, 
but to the malignity or infidelity of his intentions. The blow however, fell 
not inſtantly on his head. The king, who probably could not jullify, by 
any good reaſon, his alienation from his ancient favourite, ſeems to have 
remained ſome time in ſuſpenſe ; and he received him, if not with all hi 
former, kindneſs, at leaſt with the appearanceof truſt and regard. 

Bur conſtant experience evinces how rarely a high confi- 
dence and affection receives the leaſt diminution, without wojey's 
linking into abſolute indifference, or even running into the fl. 
oppolite extreme. The king now determined to bring on the ruin of 
the cardinal with a motion almoſt as precipitate as be had for- 
merly employed in his elevation. 'The dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk were ſent to require the great ſeal from him; and, on his ſcrupling 
to deliver it ©, without à more expreſs warrant, Henry wrote him a 
letter, upon which it was ſurrendered, and it was delivered by the kiag 
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to Sir Thomas More, a man who, beſides the ornaments of an elegant 
literature, poſſeſſed the higheſt virtue, integrity, and capacity. 


Worsty was ordered to depart from York- Place, a palace which he 
had built m London, and which, though it really belonged to the ſee of 
York, was feized by Henry, and became, afterwards, the reſidence of 
the kings of England, by the title of Whitehall. All his furniture 
and plate were alſo ſeized : Their riches and ſplendor befitted rather a 
royal than a private fortune. The walls of his palace were covered with 
cloth of gold, or cloth of ſilver : He had a cupboard of plate of maſſy 
gold : There were found a thouſand pieces of fine Holland belonging 
to him. The reft of his riches and furniture was in proportion ; and 
his opulence was, probably, no ſmall inducement to this violent perſecu- 
tion againſt him. 


Tus cardinal was ordered to retire to Aſher, a country feat which 
he poſſeſſed near Hampton-court. The world that had paid him ſuch 
abje& court during his proſperity, now entirely deſerted kim on this fa 
tal reverſe of all his fortunes. He himſelf was much dejected with the 
change; and, from the ſame turn of mind which bad made him be ſo 
vainly elated with his grandeur, he felt the ſtroke of adverſity with double 
rigour f. The ſmalleſt appearance of his return to favour threw him into 
tranſports of joy unhecoming a man. 'The king had ſeemed willing, during 
ſometime, to intermit the blows which overwhelmed him. He granted him 
his protection, and left him in poſſeſſion of the fees of York and Win- 
chefter. He even ſent him a gracious meſſage, accompanied with a 
ring, as a teſtimony of his affection. Wolſey, who was on horſeback 
when the meſſenger met him, immediately alighted ; and, throwing 
himſelf on his knees in the mire, received in that humble attitude, theſe 
marks of his majeſty's gracious diſpoſition towards him 8, 

Bur his enemies, who dreaded his return to court, never ceaſed phy- 
ing the king with accounts of his ſeveral offences ; and Ann Boleyn, in 
particular, contributed her endeavours, in conjunction with her uncle, the 
duke of Norfolk, to exclude him from all hopes of ever being reinſta- 
ted in his former authority. He diſmiſſed, therefore, his numerous re- 
tanues; and, as he was a kind and beneficent maſter, the ſeparation paſſed 
wot without a plentiful effuſion of tears on both ſides ®. The king's heart, 
notwithſtanding ſome gleams of kindneſs, ſeemed now totally hardened a- 
gainſt his old favorite, He ordered him to be indicted in the Star Chamber, 

0 where a ſentence was paſſed againſt him. And, not content with 
3d Nov. this ſeverity, he abandoned him to all the rigour of the parlia- 

ment which, now after a long interval was again aſſembled. The 
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kouſe of lords voted a long charge againſt Wolſey, conſiſting of forty-four 
articles ; and accompamed it with an application to the king for his pun- 
iument, and his removal from all authority. Little oppoſition was made 
to this charge in the upper houſe: No evidence of any part of it was 
ſo much as called for; and, as it chiefly confills of general accuſations, it was 
ſcarcely ſuſceptible of any i. The articles were ſent down to the houſe of 
commons; where Thomas Cromwell, formerly a {crvant of the cardinal's, 
and who had been raifed by him from a very low ſtation, defended his 
unfortunate patron with ſuch ſpirit, generoſity, and courage, as acquired 
him great honour, and laid the foundation of that favour which he after. 
wards enjoyed with the king. 


Worskr's enemies, finding that either his innocence or his caution 
prevented them from having any juſt ground of accuſing him, had recourſe 
to a very extraordinary expedient. An indictment was laid againſt 
him; that, contrary to a ſtatute of Richard II. commonly called the ſta- 
tute of proviſors, he had procured bulls from Rome, particularly one 
inveſting him with legantine power, which he had exercifed with 
very extenſive authority. He confeſſed the indictment, pleaded igno- 
rance of the ſtatute, and threw himſelf on the king's mercy. He was, 
perhaps, within reach of the law; but, befides that this ſtatute had 
fallen into diſuſe, nothing could be more rigorous and ſevere, than to 
impute to him, as a crime, what he had openly, during the courſe of 
ſo many years, practiſed with the conſent and approbation of the king, 
and the acquieſcence of the parliament and kingdom. Not to mention 
what he always aſſerted &, and what we can ſcarcely doubt of, that he 
had obtained the royal licenſe in the moſt formal manner, which, had he 
not been apprehenſive of the dangers attending any oppoſition to Hen- 
ry's lawleſs will, he might have pleaded in his own defence before the 
judges. Sentence, however, was pronounced againſt him, © That he 
„vas out of the king's protection; his lands and goods forfeited ; 
and that his perſon might be committed to cuſtody.“ But this pro- 
ſecut ion of Wolſey was carried no farther. Henry even granted him a 
pardon for all offences ; reſtored him his plate and furniture; and {till cont in- 
ued, from time to time, to drop exprefſions of favour and compaſſion to- 
wards him, 


Tux complaints againſt the uſurpations of the eccicſialtics _ 
had been very ancient in England, as well as in moſt other Commence- 
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x Cavendiſh, p. 72. 
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the frightful idea of hereſy and innovation. The commons, findin 
the occaſion favourable, paſſed ſeveral bills, reſtraining the Ao, 
of the clergy; one, for the regulating of mortuaries ; another againſt 
the exaCtions for the probates of wills ; a third againſt non-reſidence 
and pluralities, and againſt churchmen's being farmers of land, But 


what appeared chiefly dangerous to the eccleſiaſtical order, were the ſe. 


vere invectives thrown out, almoſt without oppoſition, in the houſe, a. 
gainſt the diſſolute lives of the prieſts, their ambition, their avarice, and 
their endleſs encroachments on the laity, Lord Herbert ® has even 
preſerved the ſpeech of a gentleman of Gray's inn, which is of a ſingular 
nature, and contains ſuch topics as we ſhould little ex pect to meet with 
during that period. The member inſiſts upon the vaſt variety of theo- 
logical opimons which prevailed in different nations and ages ; the end. 
leſs inextricable controverſies maintained by the ſeveral ſects; the im. 
poſſibility that any man, much leſs the people, could ever know, much 
leſs examine, the tenets and principles of every ſe&; the neceſſity of 
ignorance, and a ſuſpenſe of judgement with regard to all thoſe objects 
of diſpute: And, upon the whole, he infers, that the only religion ob- 


ligatory on mankind, is the belief of one ſupreme Being, the author 


of nature; and the neceſſity of good morals, in order to obtain his fa- 
your and protection. Such ſentiments would be deemed latit udinarian, 
even in our time, and would not be advanced, without ſome precaution, 
in a public aſſembly. But, though the firſt broaching of religious con- 
troverſy might encourage the ſceptical turn in a few perſons of a ſtudi. 
ous diſpoſition ; the zeal, with which men ſoon after attached them- 
ſelves to their ſeveral parties, ſerved effectually to baniſh, for a long 
time, all ſuch obnoxious liberties, 


Tur bills for regulating the clergy met with ſome oppoſition in the 
house of lords. Biſhop Fiſher, in particular, imputed theſe meaſures of 
the commons to their want of faith; and to a formed deſign, derived 
from heretical and Lutheran principles, of robbing the church of her px 
trimony, and overturning the national religion. The duke of Norfols 
reproved the prelate in ſevere and even ſomewhat indecent terms. He told 
him that the greateſt clerks were not always the wiſeſt men. But Fiſher 
replied, that he did not remember any fools in his time who had proved 
great clerks. The exceptions taken at the biſhop of Rocheſter's ſpeech 
ſtopped not there. The commons, by the mouth of Sir Thomas Aud- 
ley, their ſpeaker, made complaints to the king of the refleQions thrown 


{| Theſe exaQions were quite arbitrary, and had riſen to a great height. A member 
ſaid in the houſe, that a thouſand merks had been cxatted from him on that account. 

Hall, fol. 188. Strype, vol. i. p. 73. 

m F. 293. 
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upon them; and the biſhop was obliged to put a more favourable con- 
{ration on his words u. 


Hrxaw was not diſpleaſed, that the court of Rome and the clergy 
ſhould be ſenſible, that they were entirely dependant on him, and that 
his parliament, if he were willing to ſecond their inclinations, was ſuffici- 
ently diſpoſed to reduce the power and privileges of the eccleſiaſtics. 
The commons gratified the king in another particular of moment; They 
granted him a diſcharge of all thoſe debts which he had contracted ſince 
the beginning of his reign ; and they grounded this bill, which occaſioned 
many complaints on a pretence of the king's great care of the nation, and 
of his regularly employing all the money, which he had borrowed, ia the 
public ſervice. Moſt of the King's creditors conſiſted of friends to the car- 
dinal, who had been engaged by their patron to contribute to the ſupply of 
Henry's neceſſities ; and the preſent courtiers were well pleaſed to take the 
opportunity of mulcting them . Several alſo approved of an expedient 
which they hoped, would ever after diſcredit a method of ſupply ſo irre- 
gular and ſo unparliamentary. 


Tas domeſtic tranſactions of England were at preſent ſo, ; 
intereſting to the king, that they chiefly engaged his atten. — * 
tion; and he regarded foreign affairs only in ſubordination to 
them. He, had declared war againſt the emperor ; but the mutual ad- 
rantages reaped by the commerce between England and the Netherlands, 
had engaged him to ſtipulate a neutrality with thoſe provinces ; and ex- 
cept by money contributed to the Italian wars, he had in effect exerciſed 
no hoſtility againſt any of the imperial dominions. A general peace was 
this ſummer eſtabliſhed in Europe. Margaret of Aultria and Louiſa of 
Savoy met at Cambray, and ſettled the terms of pacification between 
the French king and the emperor. Charles accepted of two millions 
of crowns in lieu of Burgundy ; and he delivered up the two prin- 
ees of France, whom he had retained as hoſtages. Henry was, 
on this occaſion, ſo generous to his friend and ally Francis, that 
he ſent him an acquittal of near 600,000 crowns, which that prince 
owed him. Francis's Italian confederates were not ſo well ſatisfied as 
the king with the peace of Cambray : They were almoſt wholly aban- 
doned to the will of the emperor; and ſeemed to have no means of ſe. 
eurity left, but his equity and moderation. Florence, after a brave 


reſiſtance, was ſubdued by the imperial arms, and finally delivered over 


to the dominion of the family of Medicis. The Venctians were better 


treated: they were only obliged to relinquiſh ſome acquiſitions which 


they had made on the coaſt of Naples. Even Francis Sforza ob- 


Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. iii. p. 39. Burnet, vol. ij p. 82. © Burnct, vol, ii. p. N. 
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tained the inveſtiture of Milan, and was pardoned for all paſt offence, 
The emperor in perſon paſſed into Italy with a magnificent train, and 
received the imperial crown from the hands of the pope at Bologna, 
He was but twenty-nine years of age ; and having already, by his vigour 
and capacity, ſucceeded in every enterprize and reduced to captivity 
the two greateſt potentates in Europe, the one ſpiritual, the other 
temporal, he attracted the eyes of all men; and many prognoſticatiom 
were formed of his growing empire. 

Bur though Charles ſeemed to be proſperous on every fide, and though 
the conquelt of Mexico and Peru now began to prevent that ſearcity of 
money under which he had hitherto laboured, he found himſelf threatcaed 
with difficulties in Germany; and his deſire of ſurmounting them waz 
the chief cauſe of his granting ſuch moderate conditions to the Italian 
powers. Sultan Solyman, the greateſt and moſt accompliſhed prince that 
ever fat on the Ottoman throne, had almoſt entirely ſubdued Hungary, 
had beſieged Vienna, and though repulſed, ſtill menaced the hereditary 
dominions of the houſe of Auſtria with conqueſt and ſubjection. The 
Lutheran princes of the empire, finding that liberty of conſcience was 
denied them, had combined in a league for their own defence at Smal. 
calde ; and becauſe they proteſted againſt the votes paſſed in the imperial 
diet, they thenceforth received the appellation of proteſtanis. Charles had 
undertaken to reduce them to obedience ; and, on pretence of#ecuring the 
| Purity of religion, he had laid a ſcheme for aggrandizing his own family, 
by extending its dominion over all Germany. 


Tur friendſhip of Henry was one material circumſtance yet wanting 
to Charles, in order to enſure ſucceſs in his ambitious. enterprizes ; and 
the king was ſufficiently apprized, that the concurrence of that prince 
would at once remove all the difficulties which lay in the way of his di- 
yorce ; that point which had long been the object of his moſt earneſt wi- 
ſhes : But beſides that the intereſts of his kingdom ſeemed to require at 
alliance with France, his baughty ſpirit could not ſubmit to a friendſhip 
impoſed on him by conſtraint ; and as he had ever been accuſtomed to te- 
ceive courtſhip, deference, and ſolicitation from the greateſt potentates, he 
could ill brook that dependance to which this uuhappy affair ſeemed. to 
have reduced him. Amidſt the anxicties with which he was agitated be 
was often tempted to break off all connexions with the court of Rome; 
and though he had been educated in a ſuperſtitious reverence to papal au- 
thority, it is likely, that his perſonal experience of the duplicity and ſelkii 
politics of Clement, had ſerved much to open his eyes in that particular. 
He found his prerogative firmly eſtabliſhed at home: He obſerved, that 
his people were in general much diſguſted with clerical uſurpations, and 


diſpoſed to reduce the powers and privileges of the eccleſiaſtical order: 
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He knew that they had cordially taken part with him in his proſecution 
of the divorce, and highly reſented the unworthy treatment which, after 
ſo many ſervices, and ſuch devoted attachment, he had received from the 
court of Rome. Anne Boleyn alſo could not fail to uſe all her efforts, 
and employ every infinuation, in order to make him proceed to extremi- 
ties againlt the pope z both as it was the readieſt way to her attaining 
royal dignity, and as her education in the court of the ducheſs of Alen- 
gon, A princeſs inclined to the reformers, had already diſpoſed her to a 
belief of the new doctrines. But, notwithſtanding theſe inducements, 
Henry had ſtrong motives {till to deſire a good agreement with the ſove- 


reign pontiff, He apprehended the danger of ſuch great innovations: 


He dreaded the reproach of hereſy : He abhorred all connexions with the 
Lutherans, the chief opponents of the papal power: And having once 
exerted himſelf with ſuch applauſe, as he imagined, in defence of the Ro- 
miſh communion, he was aſhamed to retract his former opinions, and be- 
tray from paſſion ſuch a palpable inconſiſtency. While, he was agitated 
by theſe contrary motives, an expedient was propoſed which, as it pro- 
miſed a ſolution of all difficulties, was embraced by him with the greateſt 
Joy and fatisfaCtion. 7 


Da. Thomas Cranmer, fellow of Jeſus-College in Cam- — f 


bridge, was a man remarkable in that univerſity for his learn- 4 univer- 
ing, and ſtill more, for the candour and diſintereſtedneſs of ren 
his temper. He fell one evening by accident into company the king's 
with Gardiner, now ſecretary of ſtate, and Fox, the king's — 
almoner ; and as the bufineſs of the divorce became the ſubject of con- 
rerſation, he obſerved, that the readieſt way, either to quiet Henry's con- 
ſcience, or extort the pope's conſent, would be to- conſult all the univer- 
fities of Europe with regard to this controverted point: If they agreed 
to approve of the king's marriage with Catherine, his remorſes would na- 
turally ceaſe; if they condemned it, the pope would find it difficult to 
refiſt the ſolicitations of ſo great a monarch, ſeconded by the opinion of 
all the learned men in Chriſtendom v. When the king was informed of 
the propoſal, he was delighted with it; and ſwore, with more alacrity 
than delicacy, that Cranmer had got the right ſow by the car: He ſent 
for that divine; entered into converſation with him; conceived a high 
opinion of his virtue and underſtanding ; engaged him to write in defence 
of the divorce; and immediately, in proſecution of the ſcheme propoſed, 
employed his agents to collect the judgments of all the univerhtics ia 
Europe. 

tap the queſtion of Henry's marriage with Catherine been examined 
by the priuciples- of ſound philoſophy, exempt from ſuperſtition, it ſeem- 


Fox, p. 1869, ad edit. Eurnet, vol. i. p. 79+ Specd, p. 765. Heylin, [+ 5. 
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ed not liable to much difficulty. The natural reaſon, why marriages iq 
certain degrees is prohibited by the civil laws, and condemned by the my. 
ral ſentiments, of all nations, is derived from men's care to preſerve purity 
of manners; while they refle& that, if a commerce of love were authoriſe, 
between near relations, the frequent opportunities of intimate converſation, 
eſpecially during early youth, would introduce an univerſal diſſoluteneſs 
and corruption. But as the cuſtoms of countries vary conſiderably, ang 
open an intercourſe, more or leſs reſtrained between different families, or 
between the ſeveral members of the ſame family, we find, that the moril 
precept, varying with its cauſe, is ſuſceptible, without any inconvenience, 
of very different latitude in the ſeveral ages and nations of the world, The 
extreme delicacy of the Greeks permitted no gommunication between per. 
ſons of different ſexes, except where they lived under the ſame roof; an! 
even the apartments of a ſtep-mother, and her daughters, were almoſt a; 


much ſhut up againſt viſits from the huſband's ſons, as againſt thoſe from 


any ſtranger or more diſtant relation: Hence, in that nation, it was lay. 
ful for a man to marry, not only his niece, but his half-ſiſter by the fa. 
ther: A liberty unknown to the Romans, and other nations, where 3 
more open intercourſe was authoriſed between the ſexes. Reaſoning from 


* this principle, it would appear, that the ordinary commerce of life, among 


great princes, is ſo obſtructed by ceremony and numerous attendants, that 
no ill conſequence would refult, among them, from marrying a brother 


' widow ; eſpecially if the diſpenſation of the ſupreme prieſt be previoully 


required, in order to juſtify what may in common caſes be condemned, 
and to hinder the precedent from becoming too common and familiar, 
And as ſtrong motives of public intereſt and tranquillity may frequently 
require ſcuh alliances between the foreign families, there is the leſs rea. 
ſon for extending towards them the full rigour of the rule which has place 
among individuals d. 

Bur, in oppoſition to theſe reaſons, and many more which might be 
collected, Henry had cuſtom and precedent on his fide, the principle 
by which men are almoſt wholly governed in their actions and opinions. 
The marrying of a brother's widow was ſo unuſual, that no other inſtance 
of it could be found in any hiſtory or record of any Chriſtian nation; and 
though the popes were accuſtomed to diſpenſe with more eſſential pre- 
eepts of morality, and even permitted marriages within other prohibited 
degrees, ſuch as thoſe of uncle and niece, the imaginations of men were nat 
yet reconciled to this particular exerciſe of his authority. Several uni- 
verſities of Europe, therefore without heſitation, as well as without interell 
or reward i, gave verdict in the king's favour ; not only thoſe of France, 


Paris, Orleans, Bourges, Tolouſe, Angiers, which might be ſuppoſed tv 


$ Sce note [T] at the end of the volume. Herbert. Burnck, 
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lie under the influence of their prince, ally to Henry ; but alſo thoſe of 
Italy, Venice, Ferara, Padua; even Bologna itſelf, though under the im- 
mediate juriſdiction of Clement. Oxford alone * and Cambridge © made 
ſome difficulty ; because theſe univerſities, alarmed at the progreſs of Lu- 
theraniſm, and dreading a defection from the holy ſee, ſcrupled to give 
their ſanction to meaſures, whoſe conſequences, they feared, would prove 
fatal to the ancient religion, Their opinion, however, conformable to 
that of the other univerſities of Europe, was at laſt obtained; and the 
king, in order to give more weight to all theſe authorities, engaged his 
nobility to write a letter to the pope, recommending his cauſe to the holy 
father, and threatening him with the molt dangerous conſequences in caſe 
of a denial of juſtice®. The convocations too, both of Canterbury and 
York, pronounced the king's marriage invalid, irregular, and contrary to 
the law of God, with which no human power had authority to diſpenſe®. 
But Clement, lying ſtill under the influence of the emperor, continued 
to ſummon the king to appear, either by himſelf or proxy, before his 
tribunal at Rome; and the king who knew that he could expect no 
fair trial there, refuſed to ſubmit to ſuch a condition, and would not 
even admit of any citation, which he regarded as a high inſult, and a 
violation of his royal prerogative. The father of Anne Boleyn, cre- 
ated earl of Wiltſhire, carried to the pope the king's reaſons for not 
appearing by proxy; and, as the firſt inſtance of diſreſpe& from En- 
gland, refuſed to kiſs his holineſs's foot, which he very graciouſly held 
out to him for that purpoſe*- 

Tas extremities to which Henry was puſhed, both againſt the pope 
and the eccleſiaſtical order, were naturally diſagreeable to cardinal 
Wolſey ; and as Henry forſaw his oppoſition, it is the moſt probable 
reaſon that can be aſſigned for his renewing the proſecution againſt his 
ancient favourite. After Wolſey had remained ſome time at Aſher, he was 
allowed to remove to Richmond, a palace which he had received as a pre- 
ſent from Henry, in return for Hampton-court ; But as the courtiers, dread- 
ing ſtill his vicinity to the king, procured an order for him to remove to his 
ſee of York. The cardinal knew it was in vain to reſiſt : He took up his 


reſidence at Cawood in Yorkſhire, where he rendered himſelf extremely 


popular in the neighbourhood, by his affability and hoſpitality ? z but he was 
not allowed to remain long unmoleſted in this retreat. The earl of Northum- 
berland received orders, without regard to Wolſey's eccleſiaſtical character, 
to arreſt him for high treaſon, and to conduct him to London, in order to his 
trial , The cardina), partly from the fatigues of his journey, partly from the 


agitation of his anxious mind, was ſeized with a diſorder which turned into a 
Vor. II. G g 
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dyſentery ; and he was able, with ſome difficulty, to reach Leiceſter. abbey. 
When the abbot and the monks advanced to receive him with much reſpe& 
and reverence, he told them, that he was come to lay his bones among them ; 
and he immediately took to his bed, whence he never roſe more. A little be. 
fore he expired, he addreſſed himſelFin the following words to Sir William 
Kingſton, conſtable of the Tower, who had him in cuſtody. © I pray you, 
have me heartily recommended unto his royal majeſty, and beſeech hin 
& to call to his remembrance all matters that have paſſed between us from 
« the beginning, eſpecially with regard to his buſineſs with the queen 
& and then will he know in his conſcience, whether I have offended him. 

« He is a prince of a moſt royal carriage, and hath a princely heart; 
« and rather than he will miſs for want of any part of his will, he will en- 
« danger the one half of his kingdom. 

I do aſſure you, that I have often kneeled before him, ſometimes 
„ three hours together, to perſuade him from his will and appetite ; but 
e could not prevail: Had 1 but ſerved God as diligently as I have ſerved 
e the king, he would not have given me over in my grey hairs. But 
« this is the juſt reward that I muſl receive for my indulgent pains and 
&« ſtudy, not regarding my ſervice to God, but only to my prince. There- 
& fore, let me adviſe you, if you be one of the privy-council, as by your 
« wiſdom you are fit, take care what you put into the king's head; For 
& you can never put it out again *.“ 

| Tavs died this famous cardinal, whoſe character ſeems to 


Wolley's have contained as ſingular a variety as the fortune to which 
death. he was expoſed. The obſtinacy and violence of the king's 


temper may alleviate mach of the blame which ſome of his 
favourite's meaſures have undergone ; and when we conſider, that the ſub- 
ſequent part of Henr»'s reign was much more criminal than that which had 
been directed by Wolſey's counſels, we ſhall be inclined to ſuſpeR thoſe 
hiſtorians of partiality, who have endeavoured to load the memory of this 
miniſter with ſuch violent reproaches. If, in foreign politics, he ſome- 
times employed his influence over the king for his private purpoſes, ra- 
ther than his maſter's ſervice, which, he boaſted, he had ſolely at heart; 
we muſt remember, that he had in view the papal throne z a dignity, which 
had he attained it, would have enabled him to make Henry a ſuitable re- 
turn for all his favours. The cardinal of Amboiſe, whoſe memory is re- 
pected in France, always made this apology for his own conduct, which 
was, in ſome reſpect, ſimilar to Wolſey's ; and we have reaſon to think, 
that Henry was well acquainted with the views by which his miniſter was 
influenced, and took a pride in promoting them. He much regretted his 
death, when informed of it and always ſpoke favourably of his memory- 


A proof that humour, more than reaſon, or any diſcovery of treachery 


had occaſioned the laſt perſecutions againſt, him. 
2 Cavendiſh, 
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A xew ſeſſion of parliment was held together with a convo- 
cation; and the king here gave ſtrong proofs of his extenſive 
authority, as well as of his intention to turn it to the depreſſion , — 
of the clergy. As an ancient ſtatute, now almoſt obſolete, had 
been employed to ruin Wolſey, and render his exerciſe of the legantine 
power criminal notwithitanding the king's permifſion ; the ſame law was 
now turned againſt the ecclefiaſties. It was pretended, that every one who 
had ſuhmitted to the legautine court, that is, the whole church, had violated 
the ſtatute of proviſors; and the attorney-general accordingly brought 
an indictment againſt them. The convocation knew, that it would 
be in vain to oppoſe reaſon or equity to the king's arbitrary will, or plead 
that their ruin would have been the certain conſequence of not 
ſubmitting to Wolſey's commiſſion, which was procuted by Henry's 
conſent aud ſupported by his authority. They choſe therefore to 
throw themſelves on the mercy of their ſovereign ; and they agreed 


I531. 


to pay 118,$zol. for their pardon 4. A confefſion was likewiſe extorted 


from them, that the ling coat the protector and the ſupreme head of the church 
and clergy of England ; though ſome of them had the dexterity to get a 
clanſe inſerted, which invalidated the whole ſubmiſſion, and. which ran 
in theſe terms, in /o far as is permitted by the law of Chriſt. 

The commons, finding that a pardon was granted the clergy, began 
to be apprehenfive for themſelves, leſt either they ſhould afterwards 
be brought into trouble on account of their ſubmiſſion to the legantine 
court br a ſapply, in like mauner, be extorted from them, in return 
for their pardon. They therefore petitioned the king to grant a re- 
niſſow'to his lay ſubjects ; but they met with a repulſe. He told them, 
that if he ever choſe to forgive their offence, it would be from his own 
goodneſs, not from their application, leſt he ſhould ſeem to be compel- 
led to it. Some time after, when they deſpaired of obtaining this 
conceſſion e was pleaſed to-ifſue a pardon to the laity ; and the commons 
exprefled great gracitude for that act of clemency . 

By this ſtrict execution of the ftatute of proviſors, a great Coke 
part of the profit, and ſtill more of the power, of the court of 53%: 
Kome was cut off; and the connexions between the pope and the Englith 
clergy were, in ſome meaſure, diffolved. The next ſeſſion found both 
king and parliament in the ſame diſpoſitions, An act was 
paſſed againſt levying the annates or firſt fruits ; being a ** 
year's rent of all the biſnopr ies that fell vacant : A tax which was impoſed 
by the court of Rome for granting bulls to the new prelates, 
aud which was found to amount to conſiderable ſums. Since of air 
the ſecond of Henry VII. no leſs than one hundred and fixty an. 

Gg 2 | 
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thouſand pounds had been tranſmitfed to Rome on account of this claim; 
which the parliament, therefore, reduced to five per cent. on all the epiſ. 
copal benefices. The better to keep the pope in awe, the king was 
entruſted with a power of regulating theſe payments, and of confirming 
or infringing this act at his pleaſure : And it was voted, that any cenſurcs 
which ſhould be paſſed by the eourt of Rome on account of that law, 
ſhould be entirely diſregarded ; and that maſs ſhould be ſaid, and the ſa- 
craments adminiſtered, as if no ſueh cenſures had been iſſued. 


Tuis ſeſſion the eommons preferred to the king a long complaint againſt 
the abuſes and oppreſſions of the eccleſiaſtical courts; and they were pro- 
ceeding to enact laws for remedying them, when a difference aroſe, which 
put an end to the ſeflion before the parliament had finiſhed all their 
buſineſs. It was become a cuſtom for men to make ſuch ſettlements, or 
truſt-deeds, of their lands' by will, that they defrauded, not only the king, 
but all other lords, of their wards, marriages, and reliefs ; and, by the ſame 
artifice, the king was deprived of his premier feifin, and the profits of the 
livery, which were no inconſiderable branches of his revenue. Henry 
made a bill be drawn to moderate, not remedy altogether, this abuſe: 
He was contented that every man ſhould have the liberty of diſpoſing in 
this manner of the half of his land; and he told the parliament in plain 
terms, If they would not take a reaſonable thing when it was offered, 
& he would ſearch out the extremity of the law, and then would not 
&« offer them ſo much again. The lords came willingly into his terms; 
but the commons rejected the bill: A fingular inftance, where Henry 
might ſee that his power and authority, though extenſive, had yet ſome 
boundaries. The commons, however, found reaſon to repent of their 
victory. The king made good his threats; he called together the judges aud 
ableſt lawyers, who argued the queſtion in chancery ; and it was decided that 
aman-could not by law bequeath any part of his lands in prejudice of his heir. 

Tus parliament being again aſſembled after a ſhort proro- 
gation, the king cauſed the two oaths to be read to them, that 
which the biſhops took to the pope, and that to the king, 

on their inſtallation ; and as a contradiction might be ſuſpected between 
them, while the prelates ſeemed to ſwear allegiance to two ſovereigus* 
the parliament ſhewed their intention of aboliſhing the oath to the pope, 
when their proceedings were ſuddenly ſtopped by the breaking out of 
the plague at Weſtminſter, which occaſioned a prorogation. It 1s re. 
markable that one Temſe ventured this ſeſſion to move, that the houſe 
ſhould addreſs the king to take back the queen, and ſtop the proſecu- 
tion of his divorce. This motion made the king ſend for Audley, the 
ſpeaker ; and explain to him the ſcruples with which his conſcience bad 
long been burthened ; ſcruples, he ſaid, which had proceeded from 19 


T532. 
roth April. 
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wanton appetite, which had ariſen after the fervours of youth were paſt, 
and which were confirmed by the concurring ſentiments of all the lear- 
ned ſocieties in Europe. Except in Spain and Portugal, he added, it 
was never heard of that any man had eſpouſed two ſiſters ; but he him- 
ſelf had the misfortune, he believed, to be the firſt Chriſtian man that had 


ever married his brother's widow s. 


Arrzx the prorogation, Sir Thomas More, the chancellor, foreſee- 
ing that all the meaſures of the king and parliament led to a breach with 
the church of Rome, and to an alteration of religion, with which bis 
principles would not permit him to concur, deſired leave to reſign the 
great ſeal; and he deſcended from his high flation with more joy and 
alacrity than he had mounted up to it. The auſterity of this man's virtue, 
and the ſanCtity of his manners, had nowiſe encroached on the gentleneſs 
of his temper, or even demoliſhed that frolic and gaiety to which he was 
naturally inclined. He ſported with all the varieties of fortune into 
which he was thrown : and neither the pride naturally attending a high 
ftation, nor the melancholy incident to poverty and retreat, could ever 
lay hold of his ſerene and equal ſpirit. While his family diſcovered ſymp- 
toms of ſorrow on laying down the grandeur and magnificence to which 
they bad been accuſtomed, he drew a ſubje& of mirth from their dis- 
treſſes; and made them aſhamed of loſing even a moment's chearfulneſs 
on account of ſuch trivial misfortunes. The king who had entertained 
a high opinion of his virtue, received his reſignation with ſome difficul- 
4y ; and he delivered the great ſeal ſoon after to Sir Thomas Audley. 


Dusixs theſe tranſactions in England, and theſe invaſions of the papal 
and eccleſiaſtical authority, the court of Rome was not without ſolici- 
tude; and ſhe entertained juſt apprehen fions of loſing entirely her au- 
thority in England ; the kingdom which, of all others, had long been 
the moſt devoted to the holy ſee, and which had yielded it the moſt 
ample revenue. While the imperial cardinals puſhed Clement to proceed 
to extremities againſt the king, his more moderate and impartial coun- 
ſellors, repreſented to him the indignity of his proceedings; that a great 
monarch, who had fignalizcd himſelf, both by his pen and his ſword, in 
the cauſe of the pope, ſhould be denied a favour which he demanded on 


ſuch juſt grounds, and which had ſcarcely ever before been refuſed to any 
perſon of his rank and ſtation. Notwithſtanding theſe remonſtrances, the MR 


queen's appeal was received at Rome; the king was cited to appear; and ſe- 
veral conſiſtories were held, to examine the validity of their marriage. 
Henry was determined not to ſend any proxy to plead his cauſe before 
this court. He only diſpatched Sir Edward Karne and Dr. Bonner, in 
quality of cxcuſators, ſo they were called, to carry his apology for not 
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paying that deference to the papal authority. The prerogatives of his 
crown, he ſaid, muſt be ſacrifices, if he allowed appeals from his «wn king. 
dom; and as the queſtion regarded conſcience, not power or intereſt, no 
proxy could ſupply his place, or convey that ſatisfaction which the die- 
tates of his own mind alone could confer. In order to ſuppart himſelf 
- 3 in this meaſure, and add greater ſecurity to his intended de. 
rich Gd. fection from Rome, he procured an interview with Francis 

at Boulogne and Calais, where he renewed his perſonal 
friendſhip, as well as public alliance, with that monarch, and concerted 
all meaſures for their mutual defence. He even employed arguments, by 
which, he believed, he had perſuaded Francis to imitate his example, 
in withdrawing his obedience from the biſhop of Rome, and adminiſter. 
ing eccleſiaſtical affairs without having farther recourſe to that ſee. And 
being now fully determined in his own mind, as well as reſolute to ſtand 
all conſequences, he privately celebrated his. marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, whom he had previoufly created marchioneſ; of 
Pembroke. Ronland Lee, ſoon after raiſed to the biſhopric of Coventry, 
officiated at the marriage. The duke of Norfolk, uncle to the new 
queen, her father, mother, and brother, together with Dr. Cranmer, 
were preſent at this ceremony”, Anne became pregnant ſoon after her 
marriage; and this event both gave great ſatisfaction to the king, and 
was regarded by the people, as a ſtrong proof of the queen 's former mo- 
deſty and virtue. 


Tun parliament was again afſembled ; and Henry, in 

1533. . . . . . 
ath Feb. conjunction with the great council of the nation, proceeded 
A parla- ſtill in thoſe gradual and ſecure ſteps by which they looſened 


ment. 


Ah Nov. 


their connexions with the ſee of Rome, and repreſſed the u- 


ſurpations of the Roman Pontiff, An act was made againſt all appeals 
to Rome in cauſes of matrimony, divorces, wills, and other fuits cogniza- 
ble in cecleſiaſtical courts ; appeals eſteemed diſhonourabi- to the king- 
dom, by ſubjeQting it to a foreign jurisdiftion ; and found to be very 
vexatious, by the expence and the delay of juſtice which neceſſarily atten- 
ded them i. The more to ſhew his diſregard to the pope, 
Henry, finding the new queen's pregnancy to advance, pub- 
lickly owned his marriage; and in order to remove all doubts with re- 
* gard to its lawfulneſs, he prepared meaſures for declaring, by a formal 
ſentence the invalidity of his marriage with Catherine: A ſentence 
7 which ought naturally to have preceded his cſpouſing of Anne . K 


1 2th April. 


Tan king even amidſt his fcruples and remorſes on account of his firlt 


marriage, had always treated Catherine with reſpect and diſtinction; 
and he endeavoured, by every ſoft and perſuaſive art, to engage her to 


h Herbert, p. 340, 345. i 24 Hen. VIII. c. 12. K Collier, vol. ii. p. 31. and Records, 
No. 8. 
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depart from her appeal to Rome, and her oppoſition to his divorce. | 


Finding her obſtinate in maintaining the juſtice of her cauſe, he 
had totally forborne all viſits and intercourſe with her; and had de- 
fired her to make choice of any one of his palaces in which ſhe ſhould 
pleaſe to reſide. She had fixed her abode for ſome time at Amphill, near 
Dunſtable ; and it was in this latter town that Cranmer, now created archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury on the death of Warham !, was appointed to open his 
court for examining the validity of her marriage. The near 
neighbourhood of the place was choſen, in order to deprive i 
her of all plea of ignorance; and as ſhe made no anſwer 

to the citation, either by herſelf ot proxy, ſhe was declared contumacious ; 
and the primate proceeded to the examination of the cauſe. The evi- 
dences of Arthur's conſummation of his marriage were anew produced 
the opinions of the univerſities were read, together with the judgement 
pronounced two years before by the convocations both of Canterbury 
and York ; and, after theſe preliminary ſteps, Cranmer proceeded to 
a ſentence, and annulled the king's marriage with Catherine as unlaw- 
ful and invalid. By a ſubſequent ſentence he ratified the marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, who ſoon after was publickly crowned queen, with all 
the pomp and dignity ſuited to that ceremony *. To complete the king's 
ſatisfaction on the concluſion of this intricate and vexatious affair, ſhe 
was ſafely delivered of a daughter, who received the name of Elizabeth, 
and who afterwards ſwayed the ſceptre with ſuch renown aud felicity. 
Henry was ſo much delighted with the birth of this child, 5 
that, ſoon after, he conferred on her the title of princeſs of Pn 
Wales u; a ſtep ſomewhat irregular, as ſhe could only be prefumptive, 
not apparent, heir of the crown. But he had, during his former mar- 
riage, thought proper to honour his daughter, Mary, with that title; 
and he was determined to beſtow on the offspring of his preſent marriage, 
the ſame mark of diſtinction, as well as to exclude the elder princefs from 
all hopes of the ſucceſſion. His regard for the new queen ſeemed rather to 
encreaſe than diminiſh by his marriage; and all men expected to ſee 
the entire aſcendant of pne who had mounted a throne, from which her 
birth had ſet her at ſo great a diſtance, and who, by a proper mixture of 
ſererity and indulgence, had long managed ſo intractable a fpirit as that 
of Henry, In order to efface, as much-as poſſible, all marks of his firſt 
marriage, Lord Mountjoy was ſent to the unfortunate and [divorced 
queen, to inform her that ſhe was thenceforth to be treated only as prin» 
ceſs dowager of Wales; and all means were employed to make her ac- 
quieſce in that determination. But ſhe continued obſtinate in maintains 


| See note [U] at the end of the volume. 
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ing the validity of her marriage; and ſhe would admit no perſon to 
her preſence who did not approach her with the accuſtomed ceremonial. 
Henry, forgetting his wonted generoſity towards her, employed men. 
aces againſt, ſuch of her ſervants as complied with her commands in this 
particular; but was never able to make her relinquith her title and 
preteuſions o. 

When intelligence was conveyed to Rome of theſe tranſactions, ſo in. 
jurious to the authority and reputation of the holy ſee, the conclave was 
in a rage, and all the cardinals of the Imperial faction urged the pope to 
proceed to a definitive ſentence, and to dart his ſpiritual thunders ayainf 
Henry. But Clement proceeded no farther than to declare the nullity of 
Cranmer's ſentence, as well as that of Henry's ſecond marriage; threaten. 
ing him with excommunication if, before the firſt of November enſuing, 
he did not replace every thing in the condition in which it formerly 
ſtood, An event had happened from which the pontiff expected a more 
amicable concluſion of the difference, and which hindered lim from carry. 
ing matters to extremity againit the king. 


Tus pope had claims upon the dutchy of Ferrara for the ſovercignty 
of Reggio and Modena d; and, having ſubmitted his pretenſions to the 
arbitration of the emperor, he was ſurprized to find a ſentence pronounced 
againſt him. Enraged at this diſappointment, he hearkened to propoſals 
of amity from Francis; and when that monarch made overtures of marty- 
ing the duke of Orleans, his ſecond ſon, to Catherine of Medicis, niece 
of the, pope, Clement gladly embraced an alliance, by which his family 
was ſo much honoured. An interview was even appointed between the 
pope and French king at Marſeilles ; and Francis, as a common friend, 
there employed his good offices in mediating an accommodation between 
his new ally and the king of England. 


Had this connexiou of France with the court of Rome taken place a 
few years ſooner, there had been little difficulty in adjuſting the quarrel 
with Henry. The king's requeſt was an ordinary one; and the fame 
plenary power of the pope, which had granted a diſpenſation for his el- 
pouſing of Catherine, could eaſily have annulled the marriage, But, in the 
progreſs of the quarrel, the ſtate of affairs was much changed on both 
fides. Henry had ſhaken off much of that reverence which he had early 
jmbibed for the apoſtolic ſee; and, finding that his ſubjects, of all ranks 
had taken part with him, and. willingly complied with bis meaſures for 
breaking off foreign dependance, he had begun to reliſh his ſpiritual au- 
thority, and would ſcarcely, it was apprehended, be induced to renew his 
ſubmiſſions to the Roman pontiff. The pope, on the other hand, now 
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ran a manifeſt riſque of infringing his authority by a compliance with the 
king; and, as a ſentence of divorce could no longer be reſted on nullities 
in Julius's bull, but would be conſtrued as an acknowledgment of papal 
vſurpations, it was foreſeen that the Lutherans would thence take occa- 
ſion to triumph, and would perſevere more obſtinately in their preſent prin- 
ciples. But, notwithitanding theſe obſtacles, Francis did not deſpair of 
mediating an agreement. He obſerved that the king had ſtill ſome re- 
mains of prejudice in favour of the catholic church, and was apprehenſive 
of the conſequences which might enſue from too violent innovations. He 
ſaw the intereſt that Clement had in preſerving the obedience of England, 
which was one of the richeſt jewels in the papal crown. And he hoped 
that theſe motives on both ſides would facilitate a mutual agreement, and 
would forward the effects of his good offices. 


Fxavcis firſt prevailed on the pope to promiſe, that if the king would 
ſend a proxy to Rome, and thereby ſubmit his cauſe to the holy ſee, he 
ſhould appoint commiſſioners to meet at Cambray, and form the proceſs z 
and he ſhould immediately afterwards pronounce the ſentence of divorce 
required of him, Bellay, biſhop of Paris, was next diſpatched to London, 
and obtained a promiſe from the king, that he would ſubmit his cauſe 
to the Roman conſiſtory, provided the cardinals of the Im- 3 
perial faction were excluded from it. The prelate carried King's final 
this verbal promiſe to Rome ; and the pope agreed, that if 13 
the king would ſign a written agreement to the ſame purpoſe, 
his demands ſhould be fully complicd with. A day was appointed for 
the return of the meſſengers ; and all Europe regarded this affair, which 
had threatened a violent rupture between England and the Romiſh 
church, as drawing towards an amicable concluſion”. But the greateſt 
affairs often depend on the moſt frivolous incidents, The courier, who 
carried the king's written promiſe, was detained beyond the day appoint- 
ed: News was brought to Rome that a libel had been publiſhed in Eug- 


land againſt the court of Rome, and a farce acted before the king, in 


deriſion of the pope and cardinals*, The pope and cardinals 234 Shit 
entered into the conſiſtory enflamed with anger; and, by a 

precipitate ſentence, the marriage of Henry and Catherine was pronoun- 
ced valid, and Henry declared to be excommunicated if he refuſed to ad- 
here to it. 'T'wo days after, the courier arrived; and Clement, who had 
been hurried from his uſual prudence, found, that though he heartily re- 
pented of this haſty meaſure, it would be difficult for him to retract it, 
ar replace affairs on the ſame, footing as before. 


Ir is not probablg that the pope, had he conducted himſclf with ever 
jv great moderation aud temper eould hope, during the life · time of Henry, 


Father Paul, lib. 1. did. 
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to have regained much authority or influence in England. That monarch 

1534. was of à temper both impetuous and obſtinate; and, having 
15th Jan. proceeded ſo far in throwing off the papal yoke, he never could 
again have been brought tamely to bend his neck to it, Even at the 
time when he was negociating a reconciliation with Rome, he either en. 
A parlia - tertained ſo little hopes of ſucceſs, or was ſo indifferent about 
rut. the event that he had aſſembled a Parliament, and continued to 
enact laws totally deſtructive of the papal authority. The people had 
been prepared, by degrees, for this great innovation. Each preceding 
ſeſſion had retrenched ſomewhat from the power and profits of the pontiff, 
Care had been taken, during ſome years, to teach the nation that a gene. 
ral council was much ſuperior to a pope. But now a biſhop preached 
every Sunday at Paul's croſs, in order to inculcate the doctrine, that the 
pope was entitled to no authority at all beyond the bounds of his own 
dioceſe *. The proceedings of the parliament ſhowed that they had en- 
tirely adopted this opinion; and there is reaſon to believe that the king, 
after having procured a favourable ſentence from Rome, which would have 
removed all doubts with regard to his ſecond marriage and the ſucceſſion, 
might indeed have lived on terms of civility with the Roman pontiff, but 
never would have ſurrendered to him any conſiderable ſhare of his aſſum- 
ed prerogative. The importance of the laws paſſed this ſeſſion, even be. 


' fore intelligence arrived of the violent reſolutions taken at Rome, is ſuſk 


cient to juſtify this opinion, 

All payments made to the apoſtolic chamber; all proviſions, bulls, dif- 
penſations, were aboliſhed : Monafteries were ſubjected to the viſitation 
and government of the king alone: The law for puniſhing heretics, was 
moderated ; the ordinary was prohibited from impriſoning or trying any 
perſon upon ſuſpicion alone, without preſentment by two lawful wit neſſes; 
and it was declared, that to ſpeak againſt the pope's authority was no he- 
reſy : Bifhops were to be appointed by a conge Melire from the crown, or, 
in caſe of the dean and chapter's refuſal, by letters patent; and no re- 
courſe was to be had to Rome for palls, bulls or proviſions : Campeggio 
and Ghinucei, two Italians, were deprived of the biſhoprics of Saliſbury 
and Worcefter which they had hitherto enjoyed: The law which had 


been formerly made againſt peying annates or firſt fruits, but which had 


been left in the king's power to ſuſpend or enforce, was finally eftabliſh- 
ed: And a ſubmiſſion which was exacted two years before from the cler- 
gy, and which had been obtained with great difficulty, received, this 
ſeſſion, the ſanction of parliament x. In this ſubmiſſion, the clergy ac- 
knowledge that convocations ought to be aſſembled by the king's autho- 


rity only; they promiſe to enact no new canons without his conſent ; and 


t Burnet, vol. i. p. 144. v Le Neve's Faſti Eccleſ. Angl. W 25 H. 8. c. 19. 
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they agree that he ſhould appoint thirty-two commiſhaners, in order ta 
amine the old canons, and abrogate ſuch as ſhould be found prejudicial 
to his royal prerogative *. An appeal was alſo allowed from the, biſhop's 
-zurt to the king in Chancery. 


Bur the moſt important law, paſſed this ſeſſion, was that which regu- 
lated the ſucceſſion to the crown : The marriage of the king with Cathe- 
tine was declared unlawful, void, and of no effe& : The primate's fentenee, 
aanulling it, was ratified: And the marriage with queen Anne was eſta- 
fiſhed and confirmed. The crown was appointed to deſcend to the iſſue 
of this marriage, and failing them, to the king's heirs for 1534. 
ever. An oath, likewiſe, was enjoined to be taken in favour 3% March. 
of this order of ſuccefſion, under the penalty of impriſonment during the 
king's pleaſure, and forfeiture of goods and chattels. And all flander 
againſt the king, queen or their iſſue, was ſubjected to the penalty of miſ- 
priſion of treaſon. After theſe compliances the parliament was prorogued ; 
and thoſe acts, ſo contemptuous towards the pope, and ſo deſtructive of 
his authority, were paſſed at the very time that Clement pronounced his 
haſty ſentence againſt the king. Henry's reſentment againſt queen Ca- 
therine, on account of her obſtinacy, was the reaſon why he excluded her 
daughter from all hopes of ſucceeding to the crown; contrary to his firſt 
intentions when he began the proceſs of divorce, and of diſpenſation for a 
ſecond marriage, 


Tur king found his eccleſiaſtical fubjects as compliant as the laity. 
The convocation ordered that the a& againſt appeals to Rome, together 
with the king's appeal from the pope to a general council, ſhould be affix- 
elto the doors of all the churches in the kingdom : And they voted that 
the biſhop of Rome had, by the law of God, no more juriſdiction in Eng- 
land than any other foreign biſhop; and that the authority, which he 
and his predeceſſors had there exerciſed, was only by uſurpation, and by 
the ſuſſerance of Engliſh princes. Four perſons alone oppoſed this vote 
n the lower houſe, and one doubted, It paſſed unanimouſly in the upper. 
The biſhops went ſo far in their complaiſance, that they took out new 
commiſſions from the crown, in which all their ſpiritual and epiſcopal au- 
thority was expreſsly affirmed to be derived ultimately from the civil ma- 
ziftrate, and to be entirely dependant on his godd pleaſure J. 


Taz oath regarding the ſucceſſion was generally taken throughout the 
kingdom. Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir Thomas More, were the 
only perſons of note that entertained ſcruples with regard to its legality. 
Fiſher was obnoxious, on account of ſome practices into which his credu- 
lity rather than any bad intentions, ſeem to have betrayed him. Bur 
More was the perſon of greateſt reputation in the kingdom for virtue and 


Collier, vol. ij. p. 69, 79. Y Colliers Eccleſ. Hiſt, vol. ii. 
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integrity; and, as it was believed that his authority would have influens 
on the ſentiments of others, great pains were taken to convince him 9 


the lawfulneſs of the oath, He declared that he had no ſcruple with re, 


gard to the ſucceſſion, and thought that the parliament had full power 
to ſettle it. He offered to draw an oath himſelf, which would enſure his 
allegiance to the heir appointed ; but he refuſed the oath preſcribed by 
law ; becauſc the preamble of that oath aſſerted the legality of the king' 
marriage with Anne, and thereby implied that his former marriage with 
Catherine was unlawful and invalid. Cranmer, the primate, and Crum. 
wel, now ſecretary of ſtate, who bighly loved and eſteemed More, entre. 
ed him to lay aſide his ſcruples; and their friendly importunity ſeemed 
to weigh more wich him than all the penalties attending his refuſal *, H 
perſiſted, however, in a mild, though firm manner, to maintain his re, 
ſolution ; and the king, irritated againſt him as well as Fiſher, ordered 
both to be indicted upon the flatute, and committed priſoners to the 
Tower. 


1534. Taz parliament, being again aſſembled, conferred on the 
3d Novem. Ling the title of the only ſupreme head, on earth, of tle 
church of England; as they had already inveſted him with all the red 
power belonging to it. In this memorable act the parliament granted 
him power, or rather acknowledged his inherent power, “ to vilit, and 
« repreſs, redreſs, reform, order, correct, reſtrain, or amend, all error, 
« hereſies, abuſes, offences, contempts, and, enormities, which fell unde 
* any ſpiritual authority or juriſdiction *.” They alſo declared it tre 
ſon to attempt, imagine, or ſpeak evil againſt the king, queen, or hu 
heirs, or to endeavour depriving them of their dignities or titles. The 
gave him a right to all aunates and tythes of benefices, which had fir 
merly been paid to the court of Rome. They granted him a ſubfidy ad 
a ſiſteemh. They attainted More and Fiſher for miſprifion of trealoy 
And they completed the union of England and Wales, by giving to tlat 
principality all the benefit of the Engliſh laws. 


Tuus the authority of the popes, like all exorbitant power, was ruided 
by the exceſs of its acquiſitions, and by ſtretching its pretenſions beyond 
what it was poſſible for any human principles or prepoſſeſſions to ſuſtat 
Indulgences had in ſormer ages tended extremely to enrich the holy fe; 
but being openly abuſed, they ſerved to excite the firit commotions and 
oppoſition in Germany. The prerogative of granting diſpenſations had 
alſo contributed much to attach all the ſovereign princes and great famils 
in Europe to the papal authority; but meeting with an unlucky concurra® 
of circumſtances, was now the cauſe, why England, ſeparated herſelf fro 
the Romiſh communion. The acknowledgement of the king's ſupremsq 


introduced there a greater ſimplicity in the government, by uniting ll 
Z Buructz vol. i. p. 136. * 26 II. 8. c. 1. 
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e influency 
ince him of ſpiritual with the civil power, and preventing diſputes about limits, which 
ple with . never could be exactly determined between the contending juriſdictions, 
full powe A way was alſo prepared for checking the exorbitancies of ſuperſtition, 
d enſure his and breaking thoſe ſhackles, by which all human reaſon, policy, and in- 
reſcribed by duſtry had ſo long been encumbered. The prince, it may be ſuppoſed, 
f the king) being head of the religion, as well as of the temporal juriſdiction of 
arriagt with the kingdom, though he might ſometimes employ the former as an engine 
and Cron of government, had no intereſt, like the Roman pontiff, in nouriſhing its 
ore, elitreat, exceſſive growth; and, except when blinded by his own ignorance or bi- 
nity ſeemed gotry, would be ſure to retain it within tolerable limits, and prevent its 
uſal *, He abuſes. And on the whole, there followed from this revolution many 
tain his t. beneficial conſequences z though perhaps neither foreſeen nor intended by 
er, ordered the perſons who had the chief hand in conducting it. 
ners to the Waits Henry proceeded with ſo much order and tranquſllity in chang- 
ing the national religion, and while his authority ſeemed entirely ſecure 
rred on the in England, he was held in ſome inquietude * the ſtate of aflairs in Ire- 
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land and in Scotland. 
Tur earl of Kildare was deputy of Ireland, under the duke of Rich- 


mond, the king's natural ſon, who bore the title of lieutenant ; and as 
Kildare was accuſed of ſome violences againſt the family of Offory his 
hereditary enemies, he was ſummoned to anſwer for his conduct. He 
left his authority in the hands of his ſon, who, hearing that his father was 
thrown into priſon, and was in danger of his life, immediately took up 


een, or ti arms, and joining himſelf to Oneale, Ocarrol, and other Iriſh nobility, 
es, The committed many ravages, murdered Allen, archbiſhop of Dublin, and laid 
1 had for ſiege to that city. Kildare meanwhile died in priſon, and his ſon, per- 
ubkidy a ſevering in his revolt, made applications to the emperor, who promiſed 
of trealo him aſſiſtance. The king was obliged to ſend over ſome forces to Ire- 
ng to tlat land, which fo harraſſed the rebels, that this young nobleman, finding the 
| emperor backward in fulfilling his promiſes, was reduced to the neceſſity 
Was ruined of ſurrendering himſelf priſoner to Lord Leonard Gray, the new deputy, 
ns beyond brother to the marquis of Dorſet. He was carried over to England, to- 
0 ſults gether with his five uncles ; and after trial and conviction, they were all 
holy ke; brought to public juſtice 3 though two of the uncles, in order to fave the 
1 8 ang family, had pretended to join the king's party. 
101005 by Tus carl of Angus had acquired the entire aſcendant in Scotland z and 
at fam having gotten poſſeſſion of the king's perſon, then in early youth, he was 
neun able, by means of that advantage, and by employing the power of his 
rlelf 9 own family, to retain the reins of government. The queen-dowager, 
n however, his conſort, bred him great diſturbance. For having ſeparated 
ting (3 herſelf from him, on account of ſome jealouſies and diſguſts, and having 


procured a divorce, ſhe had married another man of quality, of the name 
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of Stuart; and ſhe joined all the diſcontented nobility, who Oppoſed 
Angus's authority. James himſelf was difſatisfied with the Qavery 1, 
which he was reduced; and by ſecret correſpondence, he incited kid 
Walter Scot, then the earl of Lenox, to attempt by force of arms, the 
freeing him from the hands of Angus. Both enterprizes failed of ſuceel, 
but James, impatient of reſtraint, found means at laſt of eſcaping to $ti. 
ling, where his mother then reſided : and having ſummoned all the ncb. 
lity to attend him, he overturned the authority of the Douglaſſes, and 
obliged Angus and his brother to fly into England, where they were pc. 
tected by Henry. The king of Scotland, being now arrived at years g 
majority, took the government into his own hands; and employed hin. 
ſelf with great ſpirit and valour, in repreſſing thoſe feuds, ravages and dif. 
orders, which, though they diſturbed the courſe of public juſtice, ſerved 
to ſupport the martial ſpirit of the Scots, and contributed, by that means 
to maintain national independeney. He was defirous of renewing the an. 
cient league with the French nation; but finding Francis in cloſe unos 
with England, and on that account ſomewhat cold in hearkening to hi 
propoſals, he received the more favourably the advances of the emperor, 
who hoped, by means of ſuch an ally, to breed diſturbance to England, 
He offered the Scottiſh king the choice of three princeſſes, his o nest 
relations, and all of the name of Mary; his filter the dowager of Hur. 
gary, his niece a daughter of Portugal, or his couſin the daughter of 
Henry, whom he pretended to diſpoſe of unknown to her father. Jam; 
was more inclined to the latter propoſal, had it not, upon reflection, been 
found impracticable; and his natural propenſity to France at laſt prevailed 
over all other conſiderations. The alliance with Francis neceſſarily enga- 
ged James to maintain peace with England. But though invited by bis 
uncle, Henry, to confer with him at Newcaſtle, and concert common ca- 
ſures for repreſſing the ecelefialtics in both kingdoms, and ſhaking off the 
yoke of Rome, he could not be prevailed on, by entering England, to put 
himſelf in the king's power. In order to have a pretext for refuling the 
conference, he applied to the pope, and obtained a brief, forbidding him 
to engage in any perſonal negociations with an enemy of the holy ſee. 
From theſe meaſures, Henry eaſily concluded, that he could very little 
depend on the friendſhip of his nephew. But thoſe events took not place 
till ſome time after our preſent period. 
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at mean NOTE CA], p. 76. 

8 the an. 

ofe union * ſtory of the ſix burgeſſes of Calais, like all other extraordinary ſtories, is ſome- 

ing to þ what to be ſuſpeQed ; and ſo much the more as Avesbury, p. 167, who is parti- 

n cular in his narration of the ſurrender of Calais, ſays nothing of it; and on the con- 

emperor, tary extols in general the king's generoſity and lenity to the inhabitants. 

England, 

own ear NOTE [BJ], p. 79. 

of Hun. f 

ughter of f eg wee was a ſingular inſtance about this time of the prevalence of chivalry and 
gallantry in the nations of Europe, A ſolemn duel of thirty knights againſt 

; James thirty was fought against Benbrough, an Englishman, and Beaumonoir, a Breton, of 

on, been the party of Charles de Blois. The knights of the two nations came into the field, 

prevailed and before the combat began, Beaumonoir called out, that it would be ſeen that day 

ily enga- who bad the fairefl miſtreſier. Alter a bloody combat, the Bretons prevailed, and gained 

4b A for heir prize, full liberty to boaſt of their miſtreſſes beauty. it is remarkable, that 

d by hi two ſuch famous generals as Sir Robert Knolles, and Sir Hugh Calverly, drew their 

NON mea. ſwords in this ridiculous conteſt. See Pere Daniel, vol. it. p. 535. 537, &c. The women 

off the not only inſtigated the champions to theſe rough, it net bloody frays of tournaments ; 

, to put but allo frequented the tournaments during all the reign of Edward, whoſe ſpirit of 

, gallantry encouraged this pra&ice. See Knyghron, p. 2597. 

ſing the 

ing him NOTE [CI p. 92. 

ꝛoly ſee, N 

ry little This is 2 prodigious ſum, and probably near the half of what the king received 
from the parliament during the whole courſe of his reign. ſt must be remarked, 


ot Place that a tenth and fiftecath (which was always thought a high grant) were, in the eighth 
year of his reign, fixed at about 29,000 pounds. There were about 30, 000 ſacks of wool 
exported every year: A ſack of wool was at a medium fold for five pounds. Upon 
theſe ſappoſitions it would be caſy to compute all the parliamentary grauts, taking the 
lit as they stand, in Tyrrel, vol. iii. p. 780: Tho' ſomewhat must ſtill be left to con- 
jecture. This king levied more money from his ſubjeas than any of his predeceſſors ; 
and the parliament frequently complain of the poverty of the people, and the oppreſſione þ 


under which they laboured. But it is to be remarked, that the half of the French kivg's 
ranſom was not paid baſore the war broke out between the two crowng z His ſou choſe 
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rather to employ the money in combating the English than in enriching them. *%% 
Rymer, vol. viii. p. 315. 


NOTE LE] p. 115. 


N the fifth year of the king tbe commons complained of the government about the ings per. 
I son, bis court, the exceſſive number of bis servants, of the abuses in the, Chancery, King, 
Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, and of grievous oppreſſions in the country, by the great mul. 
tiludes of maintainers of quarrels (men linked in coatederacies together), ws behaved 
themtelves like tings in the countrie, 40 as there was wery little law or right, and if Uther 
things which, they auid, were the cause of the late commotion: under Wet Tyler, Parl. Hiſt, vo). 
i. p. 365. This irregular government, which no king and no houſe of commons had 
been able to remedy, was the ſource of the licentiouſneſs of the great, and turbuleney of 
the people, as well as tyranny of the priaces. If ſubje s would enjoy liberty, and 
kings ſecurity, the laws muſt be executed. ow 

In the ninth of this reign the commons alſo diſcovered an accuracy and a jealouſy of 
liberty which we should little expect in thoſe rude times. © It was agreed by parlia- 
« ment,” ſays Cotton, p. 306,“ that the ſubſidy of wools, wool falle, and skins, grant. 
« ed to the king until the time of Midſummer then enſuing, should ceaſe from the 
« ſame time unto the feaſt of St. Peter ad vincula; for that thereby the king should be 
« interrupted for claiming ſuch grant as due.” See alſo Cotton, p. 198. 


NOTE [FJ p. 12.3 


NYGHTON, p. 2715, &c. The ſame author, p. 2680, tells vs, that the king, in 

return to the meſſage, ſaid that he would not, for their defire, remove the meanci 
ſcullion from his kitchen. This author alſo tells us, that the king ſaid to the commiſſioners 
when they harargued him, that he ſaw his ſubjects were rebellious, and his beſt way 
would he to call in the king of France to his aid. But it is plain that all theſe ſpecches 
were cither intended by Knyghton merely as an ornament to his hiſtory, or are falſe, 
For (1) Muhen the five lords accuſe the king's miniſters in the next parliament, 
and impute to them every rash action of the king, they ſpeak nothing of theſe replies 
which are ſo obnoxious, were ſo recent, and are pretended to have been ſo public. (2 
The king, ſo far from having any cennexions, at that time, with France, was 
threatened with a dangerous invaſion from that kingdom. This ſtory ſeems to have 
been taken from the reproaches afterwards thrown cur 2gainſt him, and to have been 
transferred by the hiſtorians to this time, to which they cannot be applicd. 


NOTE TG, p. 127. 


E muſt except the 1ath article, which accuſes Brembre of kzving cut off the 
heads of twenty two priſoners, confined for ſclony or debt, withobt warratt 
or proceſs of Jaw : Bur, as it is not conceivable what intereſt Brembre could have to 
treat theſe felons and debturs in ſuch a manner, we may preſume that the faR is either 
falſe or miſrepreſented. It was in theſe mens power to ſay any thing against the perſons 
accuſed : No defence or apology was admitted : All was lawleſs will and pleaſure. 
'They are alſo accuſed of deſigns to murder the lords : But theſe accuſations either 
are genera], or deſtroy one another. Sometimes, as in article 15th, they inrepd to 
murder them by means of the mayor and city of London: Sometimes, as in article 
28th, by trial and falſe inqueſts : Sometimes, as in article 23th, by means of the king 
of France, who was to reccive Calais for his pains. 
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NOTE [DJ], p. 128. 


N general, the parliament in thoſe days never paid a proper regard to Ed- 
1 ward's ſtatute of tzeafous, though one of the moſt advantageous laws for the ſub- 
je4 that bas ever been enacted. In the 17th cf the king, {he dukes of Lancazter and 
Glecester complain to Richai d, that Sir Thomas Talbet, wvith others of bis adberents, consfired 
the death of the aid dukes in di ue parts of Cheſtire, as the ame was confeſſed and well known ; 
and praying that the parliament ay judge of the fault. Whereupon the ling and the lords in 
the parliament judged the same fuct % be open and bigh treason : And bere»pon they axvard twv9 
write, the one to the ſheriff of York, o ud the other to the ſberii of Derby, to take the body of the 
aid Sir Thomas, returnable in thy Ki: v' Bench in the menth of Eafler then easuing. And open 
proclametion «vas made in Weſftminster-.\all, that upon the' ſheriff's return, and at the next coming 
in of the raid Sir Thomas, the ſaid Them. ns ſhould be convicted of treazon, and incur the loſs and 
pain of the same And all aue as fooul] vereive bum, after the proclamation, ſhould incur the 
ſage lors and pain, Cotton, p. 354, it i * to be obſerved, that this extraordinary judge» 
ment was paſſed in a time of tranquillicy. Though the ſtatute itſelf, of Edward III. 
reſerves a power, to the parliament to d:>:lare any new ſpecies of treaſon, it is not to bz 
ſuppoſed that this power was reserved ti the houſe of lords alone, or that men were to 
be judged by a law ex po? fatto, At lea &, if ſuch be the meaning of the clauſe, it may 
be affirmed, that men were, at that ti t, very ignorant of the firſt principles of law 
and juſtice, 


NOTE TH], p. 133. 


N the preceding parliament, the com wong had ſhewn a diſpoſition very com- 

plaiſart to the king; yet there happened uu ine, dent in their proceedings which is 
curious, and ſhews us the ſtate of the houſe during that period, The members were 
either country gentlemen or merchants, who were afſe. mbled for a few days, and were 
entirely unacquainted with buſineſs ; fo that it was eaſy to lead them aſtray, and draw 
them into votes and reſolutions very different ſrom thei: intention. Some petitions, 
cocerning the ſtate of the nation, were voted; in which, a nong other things, the houſe 
recommended ſrugalit y to the king, and, for that purpoſe, defired that the court ſhould 
not be ſo much frequented, as formerly, by bi/bops and ladin *+ The king was diſpleaſed 
with this freedom: The commons very humbly craved a pardon : He was not ſatiſ- 
fed unleſs they would name the mover of the petitions, It lu ppened to be one Haxey, 
whom the parliament, in order to make atonement, condemn. d, for this offence, to die 
the death of a traitor. But the king, at the defire of the arch ishop of Canterbury, and 
the prelates, pardoned him. When a parliament, in theſe tii nes not agitated by any 
ſaction, and being at entice freedom, could be guilty of ſuch ma nſtrous extravagance, it 


is eaſy to judge what might be expected from them in wore trying ſituations. See 
Cotton's Abridg. p. 361, 362. 


NOTE [II, p. 141. 


AS ſhow how little credit is to be given to this charge 2 ga inſt Richard, we may ob- 
ſerve, that a law, in t he 13 Edw. III. had been enad ed againſt the continuance 
of heriffs for more than one year: But the inconvenience 8 of change having after- 
wards appeared from experience, the commors, in the te ntieth of chis king, applied 
by petition, that the ſberiſls might be continued; though that petition had not been 
enacted into a ſtatute, by reaſon of other diſagreeable circur itances which attended it. 
See Cotton, p. 361. It was certainly a very moderate exerci ſe of the diſpenſing power 
in the king to continue the ſheriſls, aſter he found that the pr a&Rtice would be acceptable 


to his ſubjects, and had becu applied for by one houſe of parl, amen t: Vet is this made 
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an article of charge againſt him by the preſent parliament. See art. 18. Walſingham, 
ſpeaking of a period early in Richard's minority, ſays, But what do ad of parliament 
fignify, when, after they are made, they tale no effet ; ſince the king, by the advice of the privy 
council, takes upon bim to alter, or wholly get aſide, all those things which by general consent, bad 
been ordained in parliament ? If Richard, therefore, exerciſed the diſpenſing power, he 
was warranted by the examples of his uncles and grandfather, 2nd, indeed, of all his 
predeceſſors from the time of Henry III. incluſive, 


NOTE [K] p. 146. 


E following paſſage in Cotton's Abridgement, p. 196. shows a ſtrange pre. 
judice againſt the church and churchmen. TI, commons afterwards coming into the 
parliament, and making their proteſiation, ſhrwed, that far want of good redreſs about the ling's 
perſon, in bis bou/jebold, in all bis courts, touching main! inert in every county, and pur veyors, the 
commons wvere daily pilled, and nothing defended agai aft the enemy, and that it ſbould ſhortly de- 
prive the king, and undo the flate. Wherefore, in i came gover nment, they entirely require ge- 
dress. Whereupon the ting appointed sundry biſbopr, lerds, and nobles, ts fit in privy=council about 
theſe matters ; Who, ſince that they mut begin at the bead, and go at the requeſt of the commons, 
they, in the presence of the ling, charged his confeſſi ir not ſo come into the court but pen the four 
principal feſtivals. We ſhould little expect that: a popish privy council, in order to pre- 
ferve the king's morals, should order his con feſſor to be kept at a diſtanee from him. 
This incident happened in the minority of Ric hard. As the popes, had for a long time, 
reſided at Avignon, and the majority of the / acred college were Frenchmen, this cir- 
cumstance naturally encreaſed the averſion o' f the nation to the papal power: But the 
prejudice againſt the English clergy. cannot be accounted for from that cauſe, 


NOTE FL I, p. 256. 


. we may judge how ar oitrary a court that of the conſtable of England waz, 


we may peruſe the patent granted to the earl of Rivers in this reign, as it is to be 


found in Spellman's Gloſlary, i n verb. Conſlabularius ; as alſo more fully in Rymer, vol. 
xi. p. 581. Here is a clauſe of it: Et ulterius de uberiori gratia noſlr a eidem comiti de 
Rivers plenam poteſlatem damus «© 4 cognoſcendum N procedendum, in omnibus & fingulis cauſuu ei 


negotiis, de et ruper crimine le majeſtatis neu tuper occaſſone cateriſque cauſis, quibuſcunque per 


prefatum comilem de Rivers, uf congtabularium Angliz—que in curia conrtabulerii Anglie 05 
antiquo, viz tempore dicti dom u Gulielmi conquestoris, eu aliquo tempore citra trattari, audiri, 
examinari, aut decidi conſueve! ant, aut jure debuerant, aut debent, cauſaſque et negetia prædicta cum 


omnibus et fingulis emergentih us, incidentibus & connexis, audiendum, examinandum, ef fine dilits 


terminandum, etiam ſumm irie et de plano, fine ſtrepitu ct figura juſtitiz, ſola ſadi 
veritate inſpecta, ac etiam many regia, ſi opportunum vicum fucrit eidem comiti de Rivers, vice 
noxtrar, appellatione remet 2, "The office of conſtable was perpetual in the monarchy its 
juriſdicꝭ ĩon was not It mited, to times of war, as appears from this patent, and as we 
learn from Spellmar : Yet t authority was in direct contradiction to Magna Charta; 
and it is evident that 120 »e, mar liberty could ſubſiſt with it. It involved a full diRatorial 
power, continually ſr:»{iſt; rg in the ſtate, The only check on the crown, beſides the 
want of force to ſupport a Il his prerogatives, was, that the office of conſtable was 
commonly either heredit try or during life ; and the perſon invested with it was, for 
that reaſon, not ſo proper an instrument of arbitrary power in the king. Accordingly 
the office war ſuppreſſed by Henry VIII. the most arbitrary of all the Engliſh princes 
The practice however of exerciſing martial law, still ſubſisted ; and was not aboliched 
till the petition of Right under Charles I. This was the epoch of true liberty confirmed) 
by the Restoration and e nlarged and ſecured by the Revolution. 
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NOTE [M] 274. 


E chall give an inſtance : Almott all the! liſtorians, even Comines, and the con- 
W tinuator of the annals of Croyland, aſſert chat Edward was, about this time, tak - 
en priſoner by Clarence and War wic, was committed to the custody of the archbishop of 
York, brother to the earl ; but beiug allowed to take the diverſion of hunting by this 
prelate, he made his eſcape, and afterwards chaced the rebels out of the kingdom. But 
that · all the story is falſe, appears from Rymer, where we find, that the king, throughout 
all this period, continually exerciſed his authority, and never was interrupted in his 
government, On the 7th of March 1470, he gives a commiſſion of array to Clarence, 
whom he then imagined a good ſubject; and, on the 23d of the ſame month, we find 
him iſſuing an order for apprehending him. Beſides, in the king's manifeſto againſt 
the duke and earl (Clauſ. 10. Edward IV. m. 7, 8.) where he enumerates all their 
treaſons, he mentions no ſuch fact: He does not ſo much as accuſe them of exciting 
young Welles's rebellion : He only ſays, that they exhorted him to continue in his re- 
bellion. We may judge how ſmaller facts will be miſrepreſented by hiſtorians, who can 
in the moſt material tranſactions miſtake fo groſsly. There may even ſome doubt ariſe 
with regard to the propoſal of marriage made to Bona of Savoy; though almoſt all the 
hiſtorians concur in it, aud the faR be very likely ia itſelf ; For there are no traces in 
Rymer of any ſach embaſſy of Warwic's to France. The chief certainty in this and 
the preceding reign ariſes either from public records, or from the notice taken of cer- 
tain paſſages by the French hiſtorians. On the cevtrary, for ſome centuries after the 
conqueſt, the French history is not complete without the aſſistance of English authors, 
We may conjecture, that the reaſon of the ſcarcity of historians during this period, 
was the destruction of the convents, which enſued fo ſoon after: Copies of the more 


receat historians not being yet ſuſſiciently diſperſed, theſe historians have perished. 
NOTE [N] p. 300. 


IR Thomas More, who has been followed, oz rather tranſcribed, by all the historians 
of this chort reign, ſays, that Jane Shore had fallen into connexions with lord 
Hastings; and this account agrees best with the courſe of the events: But, in a pro- 
clamation of Richard's, to be found iu Rymer, vol. xii, p. 204. the marquis of Dorset, 
is reproached with theſe connexions, This reproach, however, might have been invented 
by Richard, or ſoundedonly on popular rumour; and is not ſufficient to overbalance the 
authority of Sir Thomas More. The proclamation is remarkable for the hypocritical 
purity of manners affeted by Richard: This bloody and treacherous tyrant upbraids 
the marquis and others with their gallautrics and incrigues as the most terrible 
«normitics, 


NOTE [OJ p. 314 


22 one that has peruſed the ancient monkish writers knows, that however 
barbarous their own style, they are full of alluſions to the Latin Claſſics, eſpecially 
the poets. There ſecms alſo, in thoſe middle ages, to have remained many ancient 
books, that are now lost. Malmesbury, who flcucithed in the reign of Henry I. and 
king Stephen, quotes Livy's deſcription of Cæſat's paſſage over the Rubicon. Fitz-Ste- 
phen, who lived in the reign of Henry II. alludes to a paſſage in the larger kaltory of 
Sallust. In the collection of letters, which paſſes under the name of Thomas a Becket, 
we ſee how familiar all the ancient history and ancient books were to the more in- 
genious and more dignified churchmen of that time, and conſequently how much 
that order of men muſt ha ve f all the other members of the ſociety, That the 

. b 2 | 
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prelate and his friends call each other Philoſophers ia all the courſe of their correſpond. 
ence and conſider the rest of the world as ſunk in total ignorance and barbariſm, 


NOTE [P] p. 369. 


Tow, Baker, Speed, Biondi, Hollingched, Bacon. Some late writers, particularly 
Mr. Carte, have doubted whether Perkin were an impoſtor, and have even aſſerted 
him to be the true Plantagenet. But, to reſute this opinion, we need only reflect on the 
following particulars : (1) Though the circumſtances of the wars between the two roſes, 
be in general, involved in great obſcurity, yet is there a moſt luminous ray thrown on all 
the tranſactions during the uſurpation of Richard, and the murder of the two young 
princes, by the narrative of Sir Thomas More, whoſe ſingular magnanimity, probity, 
and judgement, make him an evidence beyond all exception | No hiſtorian, cither of an- 
cient or modern times, can poſlibly have more weight : He may alſo be juſtly ef. 
teemed a contemporary with regard to the murder of the two princes : Fer though he 
was but five years of age when that event happened, he lived, and was educated, 
among the chief actors during the period of Richard: And it is plain, from his rar- 
rative itſelf, which is often extremely citeumſtantial. that he had the particulars from the 
cyc-witneſſes themſelves : His authority, theretore, is irreſiſtible; and ſufficient to over - 
balance a hundred little doubts and ſcruples and objections. For, in reality, his nar- 
rative is liable to no folid objection, nor is there any miſtake detected in it. He fays, 
indeed, that the protector's partizans, particularly Dr. Shaw, ſpread abroad rumours of 
Edward IV.'s pre- contract with Elizabeth Lucy; whereas it now appears, from record, 
that the parliament afterwards declared the king's children illegitimate, on pretence of 
his pre- contract with lady Eleanor Talbot. But it must be remarked, that neither of 
theſe pre- contracts was ever ſo much as attempted to be proved: And why might not 
the proteQor's flatterers and partizans have made uſe ſometimes of one falſe rumour, 
ſometimes of another? Sir Thomas More mentions the bne rumour as well as the other, 
and treats them both lightly, as they deſerved. It is alſo thought incredible, by Mr, 
Carte, that Dr. Shaw should have been encouraged by Richard to caluminate openly 
his mother, the ducheſs of York, with whom that prince lived in good terms. But, if 
there be any difficulty in this ſuppoſition, we need only ſuppoſe that Dr. Shaw might 
have concerted, in general, his ſermon with the protector or his miniſters, and yet have 
choſen himſelf the particular topics, and choſen them very foolishly. This appears, 
zrideed, to have been the caſe, by the diſgrace into which he fell afterwards, and by 
the proteRor's neglect, of him. (2) If Sir Thomas's quality of contemporary be diſputed 
with regard to the duke of Gloceſter's protectorate, it cannot poſſibly be diſputed with 
regard to Perkin's imposture: He was then a man, and had a full opportunity of knowing 
and examining and judging of the truth. lu aſſerting that the duke of York was murdered 
by his uncle, he certainly aſſerts, in the most expreſs terms, that Perkin, who perſonated 
him, was an impostor. (3) There is another great genius who has carefully treated this 
point of history; ſo great a genius as to be estcemed, with justice, one of the chief 
ornaments of the nation, and, indeed, one of the most ſublime writers that any age or 
nation has produced, It is lord Bacon I mean, who has related, at full length, and 
without the least doubt or heſitation, all the impostures of Perkin Warbec. If it be 
objected, that lord Bacon was no contemporary, and that we have the ſame materials 
as he upon which to form our judgement, it must be remarked, that lord Bacon 
Plainly compoſed his elaborate and exat history from many records and papers which 
are now lost, and that, conſequently, he is always to be cited as an original historian. 
It were very strange if Mr. Carte's opinions were just, that, among all the papers 
which lord Bacon pcruſed, he never found any reaſon to ſuſpect Perkin to be the true 
Plantagenet. There was at that time, no interest in defaming Richard III. Bacon, 
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belides, is a very unbiaſſed historian, nowiſe partial to Henry: We know the detail 
of that prince's oppreſive government, from him alone. It may only be thought, that, 
in ſumming up his character, he has laid the colours of blame more faintly than the 
very fats he mentions ſeem to require. Let me remark, in paſſing, as a ſingularity, 
how much English history has been beholden to four great men who have poſſeſſed the 
highest dignity in the law, More, Bacon, Clarendon and Whitlocke. (4) But, if con- 
temporary evidence be ſo much ſought aſter, there may, in this caſe, be produced the 
trougest and most undeniable in the world. The queen dowager, her fon the marquis 
of Dorſet a man of excellent understanding, Sir Edward Woodville, her brother, Sir 
Thomas st. Leger, who had married the king's ſiſter, Sir John Bourchier, Sir Robert 
Willoughby, Sir Giles Daubeney, Sir Thomas Arunde!, the Courtneys, the Cheyneys, 
the Talbots, the Stanleys, and in a word, all the partizaus of the. houſe of York, that 
is, the men of chief dignity in the nation; all theſe great perſons were fo aſſured 
of the murder of the two princes, that they applied to the earl of Richmond, the 
mortal enemy of their party and family ; they projected to fet him on the throne, 
which muſt have been utter ruin to them if the princes were alive; ard they ſtipulated 
to marry him to the princeſs Elizabeth, as heir to the crown, who in that caſe was no 
heir at all. Had each of theſe perſons written the memoirs of his own times, would he 
not have ſaid, that Richard murdered his nephews? Or would their pen be a better 
declaration, than their actions, of their real ſeatimer:ts? (4) But we have another con- 
temporary authority still better than even theſe great perſons, ſo much intereſted to know 
the truth: It is that of Richard himſelf : He projeRed to marry his niece, a very un- 
uſual alliance in England, in order to unite her title with his own. He knew, therefore, 
her title to be good: For as to the declaration of her illegitimacy, as it went upon no 
proof, or even pretence of proof, it was always regarded with the utmost conterapt by 
the nation, and was conſidered as one of thoſe parliamentary trauſactions, ſo frequent 
in that period, which were ſcandalous in themſelves, and had vo manner of authority. 
It was even ſo much deſpiſed as not to be reverſed by parliament, after Henry and 
Elizabeth were on the throne. (6) We have alſo, as contemporary evidence, the uni- 
verſal established opinion of the age, both abroad and at home. This point was 
regarded as $0 uncontroverted, that when Richard notified his acceſhon to the court of 
France, that court was struck with horror at his abomiaable parricide, in murdering 
both his nephews, as Philip de Comines tells us; and this ſentiment went to ſuch an 
unuſual height, that, as we learn from the ſame author, the court would not make 
the least reply to him. (7) The ſame reaſons, which convinced that age of the parricide, 
Rill ſubſist, and ought to carry the most undoubted evidence to us; namely, the very 
circumstance of the ſudden difappearance of the princes from the tower, and their ap- 
pearance no where elſe. Every one faid, L bave rot efcaped ſrom their uncle, for be makes 
no ſearch after them : He has not conveyed them el/exwbere : For it ts his buſineſs to declare fo, in 
erder to remove the imputation of murder from bimſelf. He never would needlessly object bimfelf 
to the infamy and danger of being rfleemed a farricide, uiii cut acquiring the cecurity 
attending that crime. They were in bis cuſiody : He is anowerable for them : if be gives ne 
account of them, as be has a plain i ntes ert in their death, he muat, by every rule of common ſcute, 
be regarded as the murderer. His flagront wur pation, as well as bis oth:r treacherous and cruel 
actions, makes no better b: expected from lim. He could not gay, with Cain, that be cas not his 
nephero'; keeper. This reaſoning, which was irreſregable at the very firſt, hecame every day 
ſtronger, from Richard's continued ſilenee, and the general and total ignorance of the 
place of the princes' abode. Richard's reign laſted about two years beyond this period ; 
and ſurely he could not have found a better expedient for diſappointing the earl of 
Richmond's projects, as well as juſtifying his own character, than the producing of his 
nephews. (8) If it were neceſſary, amidst this blaze of evidence to produce proofs, 
which, in any other caſe, would have been regarded as conſiderable, and would have 
carried great validity, with them, I might mention Dighton and Tyrrel's account of 
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the murder. This last gentleman eſpecially was not likely to ſubjedt himſelf to the re- 
proach of ſo great a crime, by an imposture, which, it appears, did not acquire him the 
favour of Henry. (9) The duke of Vork being a boy of nine years of age, could not 
have made his eſcape without the affitance of ſome elder perſons. Would it not have 
been their chief concern instantly to convey intelligence of ſo great an event to his 
mother, the queen-dowager, to his aunt, the dutcheſs of Burgundy, and to the other 
friends of the family? The ducheſs protected Simmel; a projet which, bad it been 
ſucceſsful, musthave en ded in the crowning of Warwic, and the excluſion of the duke 
of York ! This, among many other proofs, evinces that ſhe was ignorant of the eſcape 
of that prince, which is impoſſible had it been real. (10) The total ſilence with regard 
to the perſons who aided him in his eſcape, as alſo with regard to the place of his 
abode during more than eight years, is a ſufficient proof of the imposture. (11) Per- 
kin's own account of his eſcape is incredible and abſurd. He ſaid that murderers were 
employed to kill him and his brother : They perpetrated the crime against his brother; 
but took compaſſion on him, ahd allowed hum to eſcape. This account is contained in 
all the historians of that age, (12) Perkin himſelf madg a full conſeſſion of his im- 
posture no leſs than three times; once when he ſurrendered himſelf priſoner, a ſecond 
time when he was ſet in the stocks at Cneapſide and Westminster, and a third time, 
which carries an undoubted evidence, at che ſoot of the gibbet on which he was hanged, 
Not the least ſurmiſe that the confellion had ever been procured by torture: And ſure- 
ly the last time he had nothing farther to fear. (13) Had not Henry been aſlur- 
ed, that Perkin was a ridiculous impostor, diſavowed by the whole nation, he never 
would have allowed him to live an hour after he came into his power; much leſs would 
he have twice pardoned him. His treatment of the innocent earl of Warwic, who in 
reality had no title to the crown, is a ſufficient confirmation of this reaſoning. (14) 
We know with certainty whence the whole impoſture came, namely, from the intrigues 
of the ducheſs of Burgundy : She had before acknowledged and ſupported Lambert 
Simnel, an avowed unpostor. It is remarkable, that Mr. Carte, in order to preſerve 
the weight of the ducheſs's testimony in favour of Perkin, ſuppreſſes entirely this 
material fa& : A strong eſſect of party prejudices, and this author's deſire of blackening 
Hznry VII whoſe hereditary title to the crown was defective. (15) There never was, at 
that time, any cvidence or ſhadow of evidence produced,of Perkin's identity with Richard 
Plantaganet, Richard had diſappeared when near nine years of age, and Perkin did not 
appear till he was a man. Could any one, from his aſpect, pretend then to be ſure of 
the identity ? He had got ſome ſtories concerning Richard's childhood, and the court 
of England: But all that it was ncceſſary for a boy of nine to remark or remember, 
was eaſily ſuggested to him by the ducheſs of Bu-gundy, or Frion, Henry's ſecretary, or 
by any body that had ever lived at court. It is true, many perſons of note were at first 
deceived ; but the diſcontents against Henry's government,and the general enthuſiaſm 
for the houſe of York, account ſuſſiciently for this temporary deluſion. Every body's 
eyes were opened long before Perkin's death. (16) The circumstance of finding 
the two dead bodies in the reign of Charles II. is not ſurely, indifferent. They were 
found in the very place which More, Bacon, and other ancient authors had aſſigned 20 
the place of interment of the young princes: The bones correſponded, by their ſize, to 
the age of the princes : The ſecret and irregular place of their interment not being 
in holy ground, proves that the boys had been ſecretly murdered : And in the Tower, 
no boys but thoſe who are very nearly related to the crown can be expoſed to a violent 
death: If we compare all theſe circumstances, we ſhall find that the inference is just 
and ſtrong, that they were the bodies of Edward Vth and his brother; the very inference 
that was drawn at the time of the diſcovery. 

Since the publication of this Hintory, Mr. Walpole bas publiſted bis Historie Doubts concern- 
ing Richard III. Nothing can be a stronger proof bow ingenious and agree ble that gentle 
man's pen is, than bis being able to male an enquiry concerning a remets part of Englif 
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bifory, an oje of general converſation. The foregoing note bas been enlarged on account of that 


performance. 


NOTE [LQ] p. 397. 


OT, Parl. 3 H. VII. n. 17. The preamble is remarkable, and ſhows the ſtate of 
the nation at that time. The king, our ſovereign lord, remembereth how, by 
« our unlawful maintainances, giving of liveries, figns and tokens, retainders by 
* indentures, promiſes, oaths, writings, and other embraceries of his ſubjects, untrue 
« demeanings of sheriffs in making pannels, and untrue returns by taking money, by 
« juries, &c. the policy of this nation is moſt ſubdued,” It muſt indyed be confeſſed, that 
ſuch a ſtate of the conntry required great diſcretionary power in th ſovereign ; nor will 
the ſame maxims of government ſuit ſuch a rude people, that ny be proper in a more 
advanced ſtage of ſociety. The eſtabliſh ment of the Star- chamber, or the enlargement 
of its power in the reign of Henry VII. might have been as wiſe as the abolition of it 
in that of Charles I. a 


HE duke of Northumberland has lately printed a houſehold book of an old earl of 
that family, who lived at this time: The author has been favourca with the 

ruſal of it; and it contains many curious particulars, which mark the manners and way 
ef living in that rude, not to ſay barbarous age; as well as the prices of commodities. I 
have extracted a ſew of them from that piece, which gives a true picture of ancient man- 
ners, and is one of the moſt ſingular monuments that Engliſh antiquity affords us: For 
we may be confident, however rude the ſtrokes, that no Baron's family was on a nobler 
or more ſplendid footing. The family conſiſts of 166 perſons, maſters and ſervants : Fifty- 
ſeven ſtrangers are reckoned upon every day : On the whole 223. Two-pence halfpenny 
are ſuppoſed to be the daily expence of each for meat, drink, and firing. This would 
make a groat of our preſent money: Suppoſing proviſions between three and four times 
cheaper, it would be equivalent to fourteen-pence : No great ſum for a nobleman's houſe- 
keeping ; eſpecially conſidering that the chief expence of a family, at that time conſiſted 
in meat and drink: For the ſum allotted by the earl for his whole annual expence is 1118 
pounds ſeventeen ſhillings and eight- pence; meat, drink, and firing coſt 796 pour ds eleven 
ſhillings and two-pence, more than two thirds of the whole : In a modern family it is not 
above a third, p. 157, 158, 159. The whole expence of the earl's family is managed with 
an exactneſs that is very rigid, and if we make no allowance for ancient manners, ſuch as 
may ſeem to border on an extreme; inſomuch, that the number of pieces which muſt be 
cut out of every quarter of beef, mutton, pork, veal, nay ſteck-fiſh and ſalmon, are deter- 
mined, and muſt be entered and accounted for by the different clerks appointed for that 
purpoſe: If a ſervant be abſent a day, his meſs is ſtruck off : If he go on my lord's bufi- 
nels, board wages is allowed him, eight pence a day for his journey in winter, five-pence 
in ſummer : When he ſtays in any place, two-pence à day are allowed him, beſides the 
maintenance of his' horſe. Somewhat above a quarter of wheat is allowed for every 
mouth throughout the year; and the wheat is eſtimated at five ſhillings and eight-pence 
2 quarter. Two hundred and fifty quarters of malt are allowed, at four ſhillings a quar- 
ter: Two hogſheads are to be made of a quarter; which amounts to about a buttle and a 
third of beer a day to each perſon, p. 4. and the beer will not be very ſtrong. One hun- 
dred and nine fat beeves are to be bought at Allhallow-tide, at thirteen ſhillings and 
ſour-pence a picce: And twenty four lean beeves to be bought at St. Heleos at eight 
ſhillings a piece: Theſe are to be put into the paſtures to feed; and are to ſerve from 
Midſummer to Michaelmas; which is conſequently the only time that the family eats 
freſh beef ; During all the reſt of the year they live on ſalted meat, p. 5. One hundred 
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and ſixty gallons of muſtard are allowed in a year ; which ſeems indeed requiſite for the 
ſalt beef, p. 18. Six hundred and forty ſeven ſhcep are allowed, at twenty pence a picce; 
and theſe ſeem alſo to be all eat ſalted, except between Lammas and Michaelmas, p. 5. 
Only twenty five hogs are allowed at two ſhillingsa piece; twenty eight veals at twenty- 
pence, forty lambs at ten pence or a ſhilling, p. 7. Theſe ſeem to be reſerved for my 
lord's table, or that of the upper ſervants called the knights table. The other ſervant, 
as they cat ſulted meat almoſt through the whole year, and with few or no vegetables, 
had a very bad and unhealthy diet: So that there cannot be any thing more erroneous 
than the magnificent ideas formed of b Ro Beef of Old England. We muſt entertain as 
mean an idea of its cleanlineſs : Only ſeventy ells of linen at eight - pence an ell are annually 
allowed for this great family : No ſheets were uſed : This linen was made into eight 
table cloths for my lord's table, and one table cloth for the knight's, p. 16. This laſt, I 
ſuppoſe, was waſhed only once a month. Only forty ſhillings are allowed for waſhing 
throughout the whole year; and moſt of ic ſeems expended on the linen belonging to the 
chapel. The drinking however, was tolerable, namely, ten runs and two hogſheads of 
Gaſcogny wine, at the rate of four pounds thirteen ſhillings and four pence a tun, p. 6, 
Oaly ninety one dozen of candles for the whole year, p. 14. The family role at ſix in 
the morning, dined at ten, aud ſupped at four in the afternoon : The gates were all ſhut 
at nine, and no farther ingreſs or egreſs permitted, p. 314. 318. My lord and lady have 
ſer on their table for breakfaſt at ſeven o'clock in the morning, a quart of beer, as much 
wine; two pieces of ſalt fiſh, ſix red herrings, four white ones, or a diſh of ſprats. In 
fleſh days half a chyne of mutton, or a chyne of beef boiled, p. 73. 75- Mals is ordered 
to be ſaid at ſix o'clock, in order, ſays the houſehold book, that all my lord's ſervants may 
riſe early, p. 170. Oaly twenty four fires are allowed, beſides the kitchen and hall, and 
moſt of theſe have only a peck of coals a day allowed them, p. 99. Alter Lady-day, no 
fires permitted in the rooms, except half fires in my lord's and lady's, and lord Piercy's 
and the nurſery, p. 101. It is obſerved that my lord kept houſe in Yorkſhire, wher: 
there is certainly very much cold weather after Lady-day. Eighty chalders of coals 
at four ſhillings and two pence a chalder, ſuffices throughout the whole year; and 
becauſe coal will not burn without wood, ſays the houſehold book, ſixty four loads of 
great wood are alſo allowed, at twelve pence a load, p. 22. This is a proof that grate 
were not then uſed. Here is an article. I is deviſed that from henceforth no capons to be 
bought but ouly for my lords exon meſs, and that the ſaid capons ſhall be bought for rwo-pence a 
Piece, lean, and to be fed in the poultry ; and maſter. chamberlain and the ſiewards be fed with 
capons, if there be flrangers ſitting with them, p. 102. Pigs are to be bought at threepence 
or a groat a piece: Geeſe at the ſame price: Chickens at a halfpenny : Hens at two- 
peace, and only for the above mentioned tables, Here is auother article. Item, Il 
thought geod that no plovers be bought at no ſeaſon but only on Chriſlmas and principal feaſis, aud 
my lord to be ſerved therewith, and his lourd. end, and none other, and to be bought for a penny a 
a piece, or a penny balſpenny at moſt, p. 103. Woodcocks are to be bought at the ſame 
price. Partridges at trwo-pence, p. 104, tog. Pheaſants a ſhilling , peacocks the ſame, 
p- 106. My lord keeps only twenty ſeven horſes in his ſtable at his own charge: His 
upper ſervants have allowance for maintaining their own horſes, p. 126. Theſe borſs 
are, fix gentle horſes as they are called, at hay and hard meat throughout the who: 
year, four palſreys, three hobbies aud rags, three ſumpter horfes, ſix horſes for thol: 
ſervants to whom wy lord furniſhes a horſe, two ſumpter horſes more, and three mi 
Horſes, two for carrying the corn, and one for grinding it; whence we may infer, that 
mills, either water or wind-mills, were then unkaown, at leaſt very rare: Beſides 
theſe, there are {even great trotting horſes for the chariot or waggon. He allows a peck 
of oats a day, bcudes loaves made of beans, ſor his principal horſes; the oats at twenty 
pence, the beaus at two ſhillings a quarter. The load of hay is at two ſhillipgs and eight- 
pence. When my lord is on a journey, he carrics thirty fix horſemen along with bim 
togecher with bed and other accommodation, p. 157. The inns, it ſeems, could afford 
nothing tolerable. My lord palles the year in three country ſeats, all in Yorkſhire, 
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Weyſel, Leckenfield, and Topelyſſe; but be has furniture only for one: He carries 
every thing along with him, beds, tables, chairs, kitchen utenſils, all which, we may, 
conclude, were ſo coarſe, that they would not be ſpoilt by the carriage: Yet ſeventeen 
carts and one waggon ſuffices for the whole, p. 391. One cart ſuffices for all his kit- 
chen utenſils, cooks beds, &c, p. 388. One remarkable circumſtance is, that he has 
eleven prieſts in his houſe, beſides ſeventeen perſons, chanters, muſicians, &c. belong» 
ing to his chapel : Yet he has only two cooks for a family of 223 perfons. p, 325. 
Their meals were certainly dreſſed in the flovenly manner of a ſhip's company. It js 
amuling to obſerve the pompous and even royal ſtyle aſſumed by this Tartar chief; 
He does not give any orders, though only for the right making of muſtard, but it is in- 
troduced with this preamble, It /eemeth good to us and our council, If we conſider the 
magvificent and elegant manner in which the Venetian and other Italian noblemen 
then lived, with the progreſs made by the Italians in literature and the fine arts, we 
ſhall not wonder that they conſidered the ultramontaine nations as barbarous. The 
Flemiſh alſo ſeem to have much excelled the Engliſh and even the French. Yet the earl 
is ſometimes not deficient in generoſity : He pays, for inſtance, an anaual penſion of a 
groat a year to my lady of Walſingham, for her in Heaven; the ſame ſum to the holy 
blood at Hales, p. 337. No mention is any where made of plate; but only of the 


hiring of petwer veſſels; The ſervants ſeem all to have bought their own cloaths from 
their wages. | 


NOTE LS] p. 428. 


13 writers have imagined, that, becauſe a man could purchaſe for 
a ſhilling an indulgence for the moſt enormous and unheard of crimes, there muſt 
neceſſarily have enſued a total diſſolution of merality, and conſequently of civil ſo- 
ciety, from the practices of the Romiſh church. They do not conſider, that, aſter all 
theſe indulgencies were promulgated, there ſtill remained (beſides Hell-fire) the puniſh- 
ment by the civil magiſtrate, the infamy of the world, and ſecret remorſes of con- 
ſcience, which are the great motives that operate on mankind. The philoſophy of 
Cicero, who allowed of an Elyſum, but rejected all Tartarus, was a much more univerſal 
indulgence than that preached by Arcemboldi or Tetgel: Yet nobody will ſuſpect Cicers 
of any deſign to promote immorality. The fale of indulgencies ſeems, therefore, no 
more criminal than any other cheat of the church of Reme, or of any other church. 
The reformers, by entirely aboliſhing purgatory, did really, inſtead of partial indulgen- 
cies ſold by the pope, give, gratis, a general indulgence,” of a ſimilar nature, for all 
crimes and offences, without exception or diſtinction. The ſouls, once conſigned to 
Hell, were never ſuppoſed to be redeemable by any price. There is on record only 
one initance of a damned ſoul that was ſaved, and that by the ſpecial interceſſion of 
the Virgin, Sce Paſcäl's Provincial Letters. An indulgence ſaved the perſon who 
purchaled it, from purgatory only. 


NOTE CT] p. 437. 


* is ſaid, that when Henry heard that the commons made a great difficulty of gran- 
ting the required ſupply, he was ſo provoked, that he ſent for Edward Montague, 
one of the members, who had a conſiderable influence on the houſe : and he being 
introduccd to his majeſty, had the mortification to hear him ſpeak in theſe words: 
Hs ! man ! will they not ſuffer my bill to paſs ? And laying his hand on Montague's 
head, who was then on his knees before him, Get my bill paſſed by to morrow, or ele 
to-morrow this bead of yours ſball be off. This cavalier manner of Henry ſucceeded ; for 
next day the hill paſſed. Celins's Britifs Peerage. Grove's Life of Wolſey. We are told 
by Hall, fol. 38. that cardinal Wolſey endeavoured to terrify the citizens of London 
into the general loan, exaRted in 1 525, and told them plainly, that it were better that 
1me could. ſuffer indigenee, than that the king at this time ſhould lat; and thersfore bewars 
1 1 
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4 and revift net, nor ruffle not in this cave, for it may fortune to coft rome people their beads, Such 
was the ſtyle employed by this king and his miniſters. 


NOTE [8] p. 459- B | 
| 
4 pam firſt article of the charge againſt the cardinal is his procuring the legantine patio 
power; which, however, as it was certainly done with the king's conſent aud made 
permiſſion, could be nowife criminal. Many of the other articles alſo regard the mere the fi 
1 | exercise of, that power. Some articles impute to him as crimes, particular actions, to th 
4 which were natural or unavoidable to any man that was prime miniſter with ſo un- A ſex 
5 limited an authority; ſuch as receiving firſt all letters from the king's miniſters 3 ninth 
broad, receiving firſt all viſits from foreign miniſters, deſiring that all applications ſhould a ten 
be made through him. He was alſo accuſed of naming himſelf with the king, as if he of Lc 
5 had been his fellow, tbe ling and J. It is reported that ſometimes he even put his own to off 
3 name before the king's, ego et rex meus. But this mode of expreſſion is juſtified by the obſer 
Latin idiom. It is remarkable, that his whiſpering in the king's ear, knowing himſelf that | 
| to be affected with venereal diſtempers, is at article againſt him. Many of the charges to, ei 
are general, and incapable of proof. Lord Herbert goes ſo far as to affirm, that no that 
man ever fell from ſo high a ſtation who had ſo few real crimes objected to him. This comp 
opinion is perhaps a little too favourable to the cardinal. Yet the refutation of the wade 
|| articles by Cromwel, and their being rejected by a houſe of commons, even in this 
it: arbitrary reign, is almoſt a demonſtration of Wolſey's innocence. Henry was, no doubt, 
y entirely bent on his deſtruction, when, on his failvre by a parliamentary impeachment, 
| he attacked him upon the ſtatute of proviſors, which afforded him ſo little juſt hold on 
J that miniſter. For that this indictment was ſubſequent to the attack in parliament, 
appears by Cavendiſh's Life of Wolſey, and Stowe, p. 551, and more certainly by the 
j j very articles of impeachment themſelves. Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. iii, p. 4%. article 
R 7. Coke's loſt. pt. 4. fol. 89. 
| 
| NOTE Cr. 464. 
| E VEN judging of this queſtion by the Scriptures, to which the appeal was every 
V2 moment made, the arguments for the king's cauſe appear but lame and imperfe2. 
46 Marriage, in the degree of affinity which had place between Henry and Catherine, is, 
kr | iodeed, prohibited in Leviticus ; but it is natural to interpret that prohibition as a part 
„ of the Jewiſh ceremonial or municipal law : And though it is there ſaid, in the conclu- 


fion, that the gentile nations, by violating thoſe degrees of conſanguiaity, had incurred 
the divine diſpleaſure, the extenſion of this maxim to every preciſe caſe before ſpecified, 
is, ſuppoſing the Scriptures to be compoſed with a minute accuracy and preciſion, to 
which, we know with certainty, the facred penmen did not think proper to confine 
1 themſelves. The deſcent jof mankind from one common father, obliged them in the 
1 p firſt generation, to marry in the neareſt degrees of conſanguinity : Inſtances of a like 
. nature occur among the patriarchs : And the marriage of a brother's widow was, 
in certain caſes, not only permitted, but even enjoined as a poſitive precept by the Mo- 
faical law. It is in vain to ſay that this precept was an exception to the rule; and as 
exception confined merely to the Jewiſh nation. The inference is ſtill juſt, that ſuch 
marriage can contain no natural or moral turpitude ; otherwiſe God, who is the au- 
thor of all purity, would never, in any caſe, have enjoined it. 
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NOTE [U] p. 471. 


ISHOP BURNET has given an account of the number of bulls requifite for Cran- 

mer's inſtallation. By one bull, directed to the king, he is, upon the royal nomi- 
nation, made archbiſhop of Canterbury. By a ſecond, directed to himſelf, he is alſo 
made archbiſhop. By a third, he is abſolved from all cenſures. A fourth is directed to 
the ſuffragans, requiring them to receive and acknowledge him as archbiſhop. A fifth 
to the dean and chapter, to the ſame purpoſe. A ſixth to the clergy of Canterbury. 
A ſeventh to all the laity in his dioecſe. An eighth to all that held lands of it. By a 
ninth he was ordered to be conſecrated, taking the oath that was in the pontifical. By 
a tenth the pall was ſent him. By an eleventh, the archbiſhop of York, and the biſhop 
of London, were required to put it on him. Theſe were ſo many devices to draw fees 
to offices, which the popes had erected, and diſpoſed of for money. It may be worth 
obſerving, that Cranmer, before he took the oath to the pope, made a proteſtation, 
that he did not intend thereby to reſtrain himſelf from any thing that he was bound 
to, either to God, the king, or the country; and that he renounced every thing in it 
that was contrary to anyof theſe, This was the invention of ſome caſuiſt, aud not very 
compatible with that ftriQ ſincerity, and that ſcrupulous conſcience, of which Cranmer 
made profeſſion, Collier, vol. ii. in Coll. No. 23. Burnet, vol. i, p. 128, 129. 
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